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tUat th^^i^aiiVof^jf^mS. ^ 

coniflittiliiced mJ[n<^ A>ay yvogteda i^pidly* , . ,, ,, , ^ 

' "th© am««^W«!ita^?w"oiM<5n M*e fei^er than iMsfr^^^ th^ r 

perhaps, imd of.no ^reat variety. A few phty chea^ oi a 
kia'd of dnui^xhte. or cardp, or aplo. They pay aad 
vi^to^ hut above all thtiy liuvetbrir eontinuoua^pple^ ‘ 
hold duties to perform, and the care of Uieir cbildrettl Tli< ^ 
walk aoraad if they be Mabotnedana, iinleih they confceal - i 
persoiia if the. ancient d ^Tiptions of Hindoo society are 
Wmeu then, of all ranks, mpved everywhere freely, but-moi^ dh 
the upper dhsaes of ll^ndoos, except the Brahndns, have fellawisd;" 
tlie Alftbomedan cnstoui of sednsion, and their women 
eider iheiUiielvea dishonoured hy exp.isure abroach Among incM^ 
of the maidle classes of Hindoos, however, especially in Oentmt 
. and Soitthern India, no restriction of women is practised, and th^ 
go evetj^bere twi,v;'Vd. • ; 

The foregoing aOiatnts to a very 8on*y enumeration of wottfett# 
anmsernehtsj bat ^leie busbaiids are themselves ignorant, they 
look for no accomplishments in their wives, and arc content; and* 
until the evocation of men in India has attained a higher genm^al 
fttanda ^ jj ^^ i it Jlossesses at present, female education, did it ay«» 
exist, would hardly perhaps be appreciated. The men are 
however, the less tender and aflhctioimte to their wives ; and tha 
wife, as the head of tbakonse, whether Hindoo or Mahomediin.^ 
hhld^n houotir by evmy good huslMind, and exerU bor 
tnate autbmil^ p8;W best ocedpation. It will not be denied that . 
there are bad.jhnsbands, as there are bud wives; but/' on tlfe J, 
naUye life ap^eai^ to, carry with it s lair ayerag^,! 

^Jaiiat, df doinestic comfort, and happiness. In micicoi tiuie^' 
HljptiS^ women seem tu have bepn, fer better educated than at ^ 
pr«si^ii^m4 .to ^ya taken a more decided part lit the ordinary 

e bHa df. thejr sfetlons* They appear also to have 

tm; idii^l&d ' ^ to have bold a higher 

they do no^f At a very emlypexi^ ' 
% iiind^ and their proper -y wore protect Jby ? 

"^aial still observed, and the utmost reflect 

'^em Waaegjdmed. In regard fe the por tion uf / 

iii sdhie pi^^ of Ind^ and peculiarly in Ben{^,p)U^ 
;^dnn fe,iw^ed*r feT,>i|X becoming widows, they snffer ddgntdks^f i 
,j^idnwb^ u nnnferifedreiid,ahfl nrisemble. In other iocalitieSrbbw4.S 
^ this is not jthe casif, mid they are treked wiijb .the' bominxed' { 
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of tiocieiy; nna lar^o and small j^anm is pursued ^itlb^^^Tsever- 
AiMUHr*nM*nrn su<;cess. ^,’oiijpRmtRely few are fiKliermeii. 

nf iiirii.^ Jla^'kiny- slill surviies ii?. a aield snort, nnd is foll(!v\M^d 
fllikn by the ^oble his tniiu of atltMulimts and frawk- Invirers, 

by the pdwsaiit with « sparrow-hawk or falco:; on his wrist. 

I Ajoptird^ are trained to nin dow^ doer; hounds are kept to brinj/ 
#rild laairs Ifttbay ; and, in short, sporting liolds its lull place aniou;^ 
men’s amnsenientM. Amonpf Hindoos, however, it is tudy llie 
martial classes who Htlaehefl*to <i»‘ld sports; to priests, mer- 
chants, and traders, they are unknown, lloth Hindoos and Ma-« 
homcflanh who can ntt'ord to ke»‘p them an* fond of Iioi-ms, and 
lire for tic most part pusi ritlers, and partial to Imm^c Hx^rcise. 
boot i‘Xrrri'«e, as an amusement, is unknown in anv class, and the 
(Miriimon e.xpre'askul ‘ to take a walk* wtiuld be incomj)ieh<*m*ible. 
liiiloor ainuseinenl.s are elie*»s, draughts, and canls, with, >paiir)i»-ly, 
n*ndin^ or {‘tudy of any Kind. Men who have little 1u do, and w ho 
are not oeeupiedt by trades <»r professions, pa^m^s at ta,ch other's 
lious«-s ; mid small eveiiinjr parties are eomml^Kfor conversation, 
or at liiiu's ntusic, profe.ssional sin»-er.s and phm'rs h“inn^ (*UL»a;jed. 
Amonii Hindoos. rejulin;:s and re<*itations of aiicimt San.^a-iit UlciO/- 
tore, espet’ially portions of the IkSimayun ami Miihah^^t. with 
(IntuiMj* and poems, fm’in a c'oniinnal souri'O ot amu'^eiflB^oih lo 
males and femulos. Ihiblic fi'stuaks are nearly alwrn s of a reli;:iou3 
chiiractiT, ami lielonjf to b<ith elassis; nnd their ci'lehration is 
iH'ter omitted ; while a trreat immlier of household (d^stu’vanees, 
siicli iH amii vi'i'saries of births, etuniin*morati(»n of ilealhs, pi'i’i'rm- 
UTH’es of \*>ws, uiid ceremonies of pnnti<’iition, hetmthals, niar- 
riuires, ffaminjr of children, iind the like, are frequent in most 
fmnilu’S, and ^Imw’ lo^jether relati\e^ and •friends, si far as the 
oksm’vance of caste iM*strictions will allow. Hospitality i» nni- 
versal, and freely ret^^lcied; and its companion, charily, is denied 
by none, iind is frecpiently almo.st too ]irofuse. 

Public amusement**, in the Kuropean sense, hardly exist at all. 
r«wi<* "J'hcre ai*e jnw pyhlie shows, iheatreK. races, pictiiro- 
MiiiiHfmfMijp. jyfllleries. or i^certs. In some parts of Imlia, iridi- 
vidinds tif the ptH»rt *• elas^e-s weai ers and other artisans, ffarn 
portions of Sanscrit and >emacukir phiis and sareea, and act them 
after l•rud(' fashion ; and there are also professional rec*iiers oi 
epic and other poi^tvv, who are, for tlm im*at part, Brt^iiiiis. 
Stroiliiqr players, who iimim^e marioniicttos very cleverly, singers 
both male and female, all exist, and are hireS by families at 
d^miestic fentivals, or by village conmumities, and paid by snb- 
MM'iption. Such performances take place in the open air. gene- 
nJly at night, in a garden, a courtyard, or ilie village eijuare or 
street, and ore heartily enjoyed by the people. Agaiu^ there are 
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#^robSls. Miake-cliarniers, nioiikt^y and boar lotuie^; 
and other vajrrant peribrifiers oi lil^ ohiiraoler, who waiulor o\ oi 
everf part of Jndia, and coi]«tributc, after tlielr humble fa^hi#n, to 
publie ainiiaeineiit. * « 

Some of the pl<*nsantof*t public^iprhta hi Tnd!a are rtio faira ami* 
jrreut markets, held periodicjilly in stated plans. Eoi t^jese the 
people pul on their ^lyest append, and epjoy themselves very* 
lieartily. TIhm’p are swinjra and inerrv-'ro-rounds, jup^ilers, aoro- 
^ hats, ami niariniinette ]da\errt; stalls of ehihfl’en's t.o\H, of sweel- 
iweiits, of ^'iiy cloths, and hrims and copper vtiasels which sparklu 
in the sun. 'i'he people are (du'crful, sober, uiul orilerly ; and 
for the time si‘em to th^ow aside the re>ser\e they nsimlly e-xhihit. 
At most of these fairs n hir«ro amomit of business in horses, shet'p, 
cattle, lncj\l pnaluee, and iiierehamiise is iransaetfd, mid en^'^a^e- 
iiients enlere<l into for further dealiiijjs. 

Tliron;j:houi India the people, 4 or the mo>t part, are well and 
comforiahly houseds^Loii^di their liahitulions arii not 
like tho.se of Kiini^. Tn lleiijral they are made of 
reeds and bamboos' thatched for the lower olassi's, and for the 
hij^Iier, of hrick, fn't^uently of two stories. In ('pper India, tin? 
houses of the lowin' and middle chuMses liuxe walls built of clay, 
with tiUlQKofh: and the same in the south. In tiie Jha'cau and 
(’entral India, houses are built of clay, or rou^h stom* ami elay 
with tiat-terriuvd roofs, covered with clay heatmi down. The plryi 
of a house d<»es not vary much anywhere, and coumsIs of u com! 
with #001118 round it, some walled in, othm’s open, wliieli can he 
chased by cnrtaiii.s. The houses of rich ])cople an* built ^on the 
eamc principle, and iiiany of them an* tine paluees, beautifully 
finished in cut stone, <^nuiim#itcd brickwork, wr stumi ; hut the 
rooms an; <reneraily too small for comfort. 

Many iiatixes of rank,ljoth Hindoo and Maiiomcdan, have now 
furnished their houses in the Europtian style ; hut they 
have crowded into them cliundeliers, sofas, tables, ‘ 
and chairs, without taste or diM*rimiiiHt^)i:^ Sucli Hparlments 
an‘, hfiwever, never u.sed by the faTf|fly : and whether ri« h 
or jfWir, Hindoo or Mahomcdaii, the ovdftjury funiittire is of 
the simplest character: a carpet or cotton mattress covered 
with a white cloth, a large pillow or pillow.s, form the onlf^.«f.fa, 
for thejainily sit on the gioiind. In poor families, a innt tuKes 
the place <if a carpet. AccomuKKlation for sleeping- is equally 
primitive. If the family do nut slwp on the floor, or bare gronml, 
on mats or i^arpets, bedsteads are used with stout legs on whicli 
a carfMit or inattresa is placed with jiillows and sheets. All thest 
are removed in the daytime, the bedding is rolled up and put 
Mwuy, and the bedstead placed upiight against the wall. 
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may not l>e pecei-^Fary to pursue ^lese illustratMs of tho 
habits of the peoplocfurther, enough has pttbaps been s^ted 
in thfise brief and general sketches, td introi§iuce them generally 
to the reader. 


CIIAPTEU IV. 

OF TUE OCCUPATIOiVe OF THE TEOPLE. 

J WISH it to be understood by this chapter, that the people of India 
are not, as many may have thought, rudt^or uncivilised. Com- 
nuinities like tlj^eirs I'eqtiire a great many dilVerent professions and 
trades to manage the ordinary allttirs of their lives; and it has 
always be^i esteemed one of tlie highest proofs of civilisation 
when a peofile is divided into classes which minister to each other*fl 
wants, and share each other's burdens. MeAn a state of nature. 
Us savages, have no such wants or distinctions 

Among the most ancient of Hindoo books there is a very curious 
one, the Institutes of Menoo. which w'os translated into English 
from the Sanscrit by Sir 'William Jones, an emuient Iiid^ judge, 
many years ago, and it is one which students of Indf^r history 
will do well to read. It tmits, in the fullest manner, of the 
i^eligious and social polity of the Hindoos, os they existed \,iiOC) 
years before our Lord appeared on earth — that is, more than 3,(KK) 
years ago— and to a great extent still continue. From tbA book 
alone ^aif a true perception of the foundation of the Hindoo 
systom be gained. In it are laws for diplomacy ; for princes and 
their pf^ople; for priests and soldtera; for professional persons, 
tradesmen, and artisans, even to the longest degree. It has been 
said of these Instittltes, that they are too theoretical ever to have 
lieen practised ; but though there is undoubted foundation for this 
opinion, there is at least no question that they present a picture 
of the Hindoos as liie\ #cre when tliis compilation took place, 
which is alike graphic turn truthful. The classes described, ^ the 
regulation of which the law’s are made, must all have existed; 
* and thence the conclusion is irresistible, tbat the Hindoo peqile 
foroiSd civilised com miuii ties which time, and progress elsewhere, 
have veiy little altered. When it is considered what Euiope was 
«l,000 years ago, and how few populations theruawere then on the 
earth Avho were civilised in any mateiial degree, it is imposdbleto 
repress a feeling of re.«ipect for those who, at that remote period^ 
maintained so high a standard, and transmitted it to th^r posterity. 

Now, therefore, as then, setting apa'r^ princes, there are in 
India classea uf priesthood of many kindsi some hereditary, soma 
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mumed, ^»ho Expound sacred books, recite rituals, and dirti^t 
ceremonies for the pcoplf; thatis,^atue th^ny vakny TiieDnit* 
them, direct tjieir fiyieral tites^ and'perfortn for them 
acta of sacriHce and oblation, and other o(iice$ of their religion, 
induding spiritual direction and instructioiT throuj^h life, foi* 
them and their families. The Highest classes of h^ditary 
priesthood are called Brahmins, and by th^ code of Menoo they ^ 
form ih^ first of the four degrees in caste. There are, Jiowever, 

• other priests, hereditary and otherwise, wim belong to Hindoo 
libcta, and are not Brahmins ; or, liaving been brtrn Brnbrnins, have 
abandoned their peculiar distinction. Of all, however, the Bnib- 
mins are the chief, aifd are perfectly exclusive. No Brahmin 
can marry into another, sect, and no one can become a Brahmin : 
he must be born in the order. In some Hindoo secA, persona with- 
dmwdng themselves from worldly employmonta may educate 
themselves as priests, but they can never at tain the exclusive 
rank or sanctity ui‘J%ahniins. 

Soldiers in veryMneiont* times belonged to the order called 
Kshottrya, which was avS exclusive as that of the Brah* ^ 

mins, and only second w» it in the social scale; but 
they are now inu^fh divided, and the profession has ceased to be 
exclusi^^ The present Rajpoots of India liold themselves to 
represent the ancient Kshettryas ; but this is denied by many, 
and it is questionable whether any of the pure original race have 
survived. Any gne so disposed can now become a soldier ; and 
in ill# British army, as also in the forces of native princes, there 
are men of all sects and classes, even Bi-alimins, who have jdopted 
military service fura means of livelihood. 

Next in oi-der, according t# Menuo, come the VAiahya, or pro- 
fessions ; and, by the ancient rules, these also are exclu- 
sive and hereditary, and to some extent still remain so — * *** 

physicians, Inwyei-s, bankers, and the higher degrees of merchants 
and traders, of scribes, clerks, agents, fa(;tnrs, and the like, be- 
longed to the order in tbe days of Msno#, f#id still belong to it ; 
but time has wrought a great change l^re, as with the inilitaiy, 
and%> all classes, professions are now open.* 

The laws of Menoo disclose how ^oroughTy the science of 
trading wa.s known 3,000 years ago. Tl^en, bankers • 
ttnder^iod and followed the fluctuations* of money 
value ; they kept^ account-books, day-books, and ledgers by single 
and double entry. They charged interest, simple and compound ; 
they made insurances by sea and by land ; they granted bills of 
exchange,' and provided for protests ; in short, they followed the 
practices of m^ern #imea^ which are little changed ifcm the 
iBcliiit mk# NoW| eveiTwliei# in lndiii» are bankers who rival 
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Orir own in the value uiul mprularity ot’^heir tninsmoAfiis. They 
employ dii*tant aprtyiciesy they make advanres, aud theylblend 
iiionniy on every kind of «ecuritv. TliVir hottks aia kept with the 
Mine correctfie^e and fidelity as those of En^dish merchants ; and 
*it is rave to' hour oT fuiluroa an^fng them, for they are farsighted 
and prwient in tlieir dealings. Many of tliem are very wealthy, 

^ find tlie whole of tha inunpy-trade of India may be said to be in 
their hands. ^ « • 

While tlio higher gmdes of nierchants have these establish- « 
inents in large citif'S, those of humbler classes are to he found m 
every village of India ; adraneiiig monov to farmers upon their 
crops, purchiusing local produce, and Jlspafching it to large 
markets on their own recount, or acting as agents for the merchants 
of towns and cities. Indian merchants in great cities, as Calcutta 
or lloiiibuy, now send produce to B'ngland, France, or America ; 
and inlport in return the products of those and other coimtnes to 
aupj>ly the wants of their own. So' also, A appears by Menoo, 
that 21,000 years ago ships from India sailed^ other parts, laden 
witli Indian produce, and returned with what was required ; and 
iudependent of the trade by sea, that by laud, with western 
nations, was perhaps even gi’catev. • 

The classes of shopkeepers in India, which are eeffiemed of 
lower grade tlian bankers and merehnnls, are as numerous as with 
oyrselves. Tliere are drapei’s, grocera, sellers of provisions of all 
kinds, druggists, dealers in hardware, in carpets, and in iewels 
and ornaments ; in short, in erery conceivable article of demand 
or con|mfiption. There are not the magnificent shops which 
adorn European cities ; but the vendors have the means of storing 
lip all that \heir customers requir#. An Indiim bazaar has not 
even the picturesque attractions of those of Cairo or Constantinople, 
yet it contains goodf in as great profusion and of as great a value. 
The fourth division of Menoo was called * Soodra,’ and embraced 
many of the lower classes of traders just enumerated ; 
fioodmi. tticli iBtncuUural classes and citizens. These 

classes are very inujh mversifiea, and are the most nun^’ous 
in India, which is essentially an agricultural country. In some 
localities the tillage of the soil is indifferent; but such in- 
stancA are rare, and for the most part the cultivators of India 
are sound practical farmers, who fully understand the proper 
changes aud rotations of crops, the use of manures, the difference 
between crops which grow fi-oin the rain w^hich falls, and those 
wliich need to have water applied to them. They produce cotton, 
sugar-e^e, ginger, turmeric, pepper, and vegetables; wheat, rice, 
millet, ^Ise of many kinds, with other ceiAls. They rear cattle 
and horses, and everywhere are peaceful, industrious^ and poise- 
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veiiug. *ft has been often represented in Enp:liind, by iuterQ||t<>d 
pnnies, how the poor Inditui ryp^, or. farti^r, barely contrived to 
lEcratch up his land#aud flirow the seed upon it, without«care or 
thought as to how it inipht grow or ripen! however, is 

very untrue. I^iid in India requires to be f loughdd very deej4y 
at times, cleared t'roni weeds, and in some cases richly manured ; 
nor is there any part of the country in \vhicli there would be 1i 
chance for the farmer from ai^ negligent^ir haphazard proceed- 
ings. The Indian fanner was using a drill plough to sow his 
land, oentunes and centuries before that very instrument was in- 
troduned into Phigland ; and the farming implements, tliougU 
rough and rude in appearance, aro more eiKcacious there than our 
own. 

Lastly, in the Soodra or lowest class come artisHns and labourers. 
In regard to the former, the trade of the father descends to the 
son almost witliout exception ; and as trader have, for the most 
part, become caslA there is little clmnpe, and perhaps no advance 
in. skill, in many of them. Yet there is all that the people need, 
and some of the principal may he (miimeratod. (Goldsmiths, 
blackbiniths, and car^xuiters are the higliest in social rank and 
inipor^ice. ^Wter them come weavei-s of many kinds, from tlie 
pvodu^ of the coarsest cotton cloths to those exquisite lilmy 
muslins, brocades, and cloth of gold and silver which excite 
wonder and admiration, and are, as yet, iiiiapproached by the yiost 
skilful Pluropean workmen. Some classes of w'eavei*** are MrIkh 
iiieAin ; but the three first •nanied artisans are rarely of tliat religion, 
lailurs, potters, painters, masons, stonecutters, boatmen, ^sl.ormen, 
carpet-makers, mat and basket- weaver.^, saddle and hiimeas-makers, 
dyers, brass and coppersmiths, barbers, ciitlei^, ailiionrers, papier- 
niakers, inlayers, mar^ile and ivoiy- workers, embroidereis, liiiie- 
bnimers, brick-makers, rope-makem, silk- winders, cotton-cleaners, 
spirit-sellers, distillers, confectioners, cooks, butcliers, dairymen — 
the list need not be prolonged, for it will be understui^ from 
those enumerated that they could ofilj^b* supported by a people 
w]|p need the artificial wants of cfvilised life to be supplied. 
Some of these and other trades aro exclifrivoly Hindoo, some as 
exclosively Mahoftiedan, and some mixed ; but by far the most 
numerous are the Hindoos of the Soodra division. Some Common 
Eurtipean trades are wanting in India — a miller's, for instance ; for 
there are no wind or water mills in India Proper. All Htjur is 
ground in the hand-mill or quern, either by the women of , every 
household, or by those who support themselves by grinding. 
Bakers too are ven^ rate, for, except in large Mahomedun cities, 
and in stations of mglish troops, no one eats leavened Iread ; and 
there are no public ovens. Tanners, leather-dresseraii .fuid shoe* 
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iuh](pi 8 there are in abundance, but they belong to tie reijr loweet 
(•)A*as, nnd aie e8teenie<J oiitcastA, ^ 

Lfist^f all, there are labourers of* all jjlnds— ^ricultural, 
bolpors in tvatlg-s anif in warehouses, porters, and constructors of 
tlM>8e mighty failwa^worka whicj^ are now bcdng lod through the 
length nn|} breadth of the country. And when are added to these 
rfnployed p^’soris, as ^erks, accountants, assistants, attendants, 
pervants, tnessengers, and the lik^, it will be evident tl^it, in 
the great land of Indili, its teeming population has found enough 
to do, and that few are idle. 


CIJAFfER V. 

OF CASTE AND ITS EFFECTS. 

15 the preceding chapter, the division of the Windoo people into 
suparatiiMi of classes, at a very early period, as provided by the 
riiiHwa- Institute's of Meuoo, has been briefly explained. This 
Uniiiuiiia. foundation of tlieir presont ^paratiun into 

(’ostes, which have still further divided the original four 4^isses, 
and rendered their recognition in many respects extremely dilhcult. 
t -uste, as originally devised, was not supposed to extend to Brah- 
mins, who, ns the head of the four orders, are sacred, and pro- 
fessedly beyond its influence ; but, in point of fact, it does Aiht 
among theiiif and appears under inant torins. First, in the sections 
into whi(5i the Bmiuuins have beemne subdi\ided, which differ 
in an extraonlwiaiy degi>»e, in every spa rt of India. For these 
minute subdiusions it is nearly impossible to account. They 
have proceeded froiiir families ami members of families who, 
having emigrated from one part of India to another, have retained 
peculiar customs and ti*aditions ; or, from piide of race, or other 
caiisos, have become eKltBsive. Or they have arisen from tlie 
mloption of peculiar doclrinOs, or cusUnns of spiritual teachers^^r 
from the excliidve worship of certain divinities— Vishnu, or Seeva, 
ir Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnu; or fi*om ^adherence to the 
ancient Monotheistic tenets of the Vedas, and rejection of idolatry. 
Secondly, from impurity of descent, or having mixed with ahon- 
ginal or secondary claws. Thes»» separations Jiave virtually 
produced caste, which alfects social relations. Many of the pre- 
sent subdivisions of Brahmins will not eat with or intermarry 
with others; and any transgression f)f sectarian rules would in- 
volve a sdspeusion or denial of caste privilej^es. Some classes 
wJUt^eat with each other, but will not iuteruiany. Brahmins who 
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follow in? profession of^he priesthood only, frequently hold thdhi- 
seltes superior to, and distinct (i^m, othen who aro soldiers or 
niei'chants, ot who have betaken themselves t (4 any secular Aillings 
for a livelihood, llenre an immense vaijpty of^ Brahminic^ 
castes have been created, which^ though in general terms they 
have not ailectod the peculiar sanctity and exclusivcaetdl of thei| 
original foundation, have yet broken the uifity of their order, and^ 
re<iuced its power. • • 

'I'he rules of caste among Brahmins are enforced by Swamecs 
or spiritual princes or popes, and by Clooroos or re- Regulation 
ligious instructors, wj^o hold spiritinil dominion over “t «»*»•«•• 
divisions of the country, and the peculiar sects of which they ore 
the chiefs. These high authorities make toqjrs among their 
people, holding confirmations, and perforining other solemn rites. 
l*ei*Rons who are charged with irregular conduct of any kind offen- 
sive to the rules of their order, are cited before their tribunals, 
and, on conviction(Jire suspended fn)m caste privileges, lined, or 
ordered penance and pilgrimage in expiation of thidr faults or 
criiiies. Agents or delcgiites fi*oiu these spiritual (iiithorities aro 
constantly moving among the people, receiving information of 
transg^sions, acaniining candidates for confirmation (moodra), 
and presenting them to the Swainee or Gooroo on his arrival at 
stated places; and by these inetuis a strict moral surveillance and 
discipline is maintained. • 

Among the second, third, and fourth orders of cln8.s division, 
the iisruption is even more ccmiplete. Professions and purtherdi- 
trades have become hereditary, os was recoinmendetf vanpmeutut 
by Menoo, and out of them ca-ntes have been formed, 
liy inferior all'ances, illegfliinacy, and other qaiises, additional 
separation to a very vide extent has occurred ; and the same 
effects descend to the lowest (tlasses, and eveff to labourers. Each 
caste must obser>'e its own rules and distinctions, which, for the 
most part, depend upon oral tradition. None can intermarry or 
eat with another. As a familiar exam|)le^of^uch impassable boun- 
daries, it may be stated that a banker or n^^rehant of high degree 
could not marry with a rich tradesiiinn's daughter of lower caste, 
without forfeiture of caste privilege ; or, in regard to the ^ildren 
of such a union, if made, escape the necessity of establishing them 
as a iftfw caste, which must seek similarly situated indit iditals for 
settlement in liffR An infinite riuiiiber of cHstes have sprung up, and 
are being created by such mesalliances. On the other hand, no 
reproach whatever would follow such a person's marritige with a 
poor man’s daughter of his own caste, let their social station in 
the scale of wealth or ]iosition be never so far sepamte. Ag«n, it 
would be as impossible for a blacksmith to marry a wcawe 
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clafi^'htcr, or to ^ve his daughter to a pot^r, as it woulfl he for a 
grocer to inaiTj hie diuigliter tcra carpenter or a goidtiiniih. t 
The govern merit ^of each of the lower grades of •caste is coii- 
^ dufted hv its own elders, in conjunction with their 
Si(»w»T peculiar priests, whoipare not, as a rule. Brahmins, 
jHnivH. ^ ^Jjough BiahiniiiM ofKc'iate on solemn occasions for all ; 
and to its influence tke protection of the morality of Hindoo 
society is mainly at but able, dmtnoral conduct, openly and 
defiantly persisted in, irregular connections with women, flagrant 
dishonosty, neglect or breach of caste rules in wgard to mairiages,* 
tij provision for children, maintenance of widows and other help- 
less 1‘amily conn**ction6 ; neglect of religiolls ceremonials, eating 
or drinking with disqualified persons ; habitual intoxication, 
slander, and the like — are pnnisliable by fine and penance, imposed 
upon the offender by caste decisionB ; and although the English 
laws of India afford protection from any oppression or unjust 
awards of caste tribiiniils, such decrees are q[j‘y rarely appealed 
against, and are for the most part elficacious. r’or the suspension 
of caste privileges is loo serious to be ()verl()oked, or, except in 
rare cases, even qudhtioned. While it exists, the convicteid 
person is, so to speak, socially dead. He cannot recei^ even 
water from his own fomily. He cannot contract inarriage^'mself 
or bo a party to the settlement of nis children. The lots or 
sua|)ension of caste follows him into every transaction of life, and 
w'ould not be expiated e^en by death, since no religious ceremony 
could he performed for him. The prt^ser ration of His casft is, 
therefor% ibo untiring effort of every good Hindoo, and for its 
redemption, if he liave errt^d, the utmost sacrifice is made. Reli- 
gious morality, or a moral life whifh is the effect of religious 
principle, becomes of secondaiy rank in th^ social scale. Neglect 
of, or offence to, n'li«5on, unless it involves a breach of caste rules, 
beara with it only a distant contingency of punishment after death, 
and may he disregarded ; but an oHeiice against caste is punished 
promptly and severely, SuiH cannot be evaded. It is a result 
ever present and thi^ateiiing, which even a meritorious pro- 
fession of I'eligian does not avert. There may be, and doubtless 
are, pej^ons who defy caste rules, and die impenitent and alone f 
but they are comparatively very few indeed. 

It is not either ns though a jMirson of a higher grade, ^nder 
the ban of caste, Can betake himself for refuge or sympathy to a 
lower. No lower caste could or would receive him. To give aid 
to one so situated would involve a breach of the rules of the 
inferior caste, and would be punishable on the same grounds as 
those of the higher. Nn reiected or oonvictefi person, for instance, 
could many a daughter to a man of lower caste ; the allioaoe 
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would *fle scornfully vjected even by the most inferior giAdes. 
D^ery Ilindoo has therefore peeiTliiir caste alone to look 

to for the ftxercise and maintcnauce of sorjal privilogcff; he has 
nothings above it, or below it; thus the prej?ervat?^n of this con- 
dition of his life is the leading^principlc of every Hindoo's mind, 
and the dread of damaging or losing it is hardly to be Appreciated 
by any who are ignorant of all that it in^lvea. 

The above remarks do not* apply solelgkto the clashes who are 
under the general or distinctive religious siiperxision of onief^inorhei 
Tliahmins, and accept the Hindoo faith as it is ex- 
po Hided by them, oj|,by caste priests of lower degi*ee 
who tiro subordinate to them. There are many other sects in’ 
India which have separated from orthodox Jlindooism, which 
deny the authority and sacml character of Brahmins, and, in 
their peculiar religious profession, are entirely independent. Such 
are the Jains and Lingdvets, both very numerous, and others in 
various parts of 0rlia. None of these, however, permit breaches 
of caste rules to pass unpunished ; indeed, in many respects, there 
appears to be gi-euter stringency and severity of caste discipline 
among them than among the cithers. 

Tlji; Hindoo* system of caste control has extended, either by 
example, or of necessity in default of other means, for cjihu* 
the enforcement of morality, in some degree to the 
Mahomeduiis. It is by no means uncommon for an incorrigible 
oftonder t^ be excluded from social privileges for oHeiices against 
propriety, and to be subjected to punishment by fiue,^r otherwise, 
under a decree by his elders. Such proceedings are proved to 
be very valuable in regard to a class of people w^icb might, and 
often do, become extremely dissolute ; nevertltfiless, it cannot be 
said that Mahomedaus* have the same respect for, or dread of, caste 
rules as Hindoos. Among native Christians also, who exist in 
great numbers in Southern India, caste restrictions, very much 
like those of Hindoos, are still known to prevail, and with good 
effect. ^ ^ 

;iriius caste, it will be seen, has not ^n exclusively religious 
basis ; nor is it, on the other hand, exclusively social in its aspect. 
It is a combination of both, serving to maintain the ^ofessed 
religious faith, and apart from that faith, to uphold the decent 
moralities of social life. As the religious belief of the Hindoos 
exists at present, were all caste restrictions suddenly withdrawn, 
they would give place to the wildest and most uncontrollaUe 
license, which, by their religion only, would be wholly unchecld^. 
Caste disdpline, thmforo, is an aid to preservation of the outwardly 
decent morality of tne peopls, and the observance of laws, which no 
profound jurist would desire to see abolished, until, by a purer :fiiith, 
Hi aims, as well as its practical efibets, could be aceoiii]^ished» 
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CIIArTER VI. 

( 

0? niE RETilOION OF Tn|5 niKDOOS. 

« 

Wrkrr religious obser^'iinccs fornirR frivAt part of the ordinaiy 
daily life of all Hindoos, it soems necessary to explain the mo- 
tive, and ns far ns possible the tenets or principles upon which 
they depend; and, indeed, without tliia key, na it were, to the 
feelings of the people, many iin})(»rtant poiA^s in their character 
could not be understood; nor, in a religious sense, the difter- 
enee between ineie superstition and a deep reverence for sacred 
things. Perhaps because Hindoos are pagans ami idolators, it has 
been, and still is, the practice of writers to contrast their religion 
with the Christian faith ; and, trying it by t^^t standard only, 
to reject it as abominable. In this chapter it is proposed to review 
modern Hindoo religion ns it is, leaving any comparison out of 
sight aliogotlier, or (o b(3 supplied by the student ; as a religion 
professed liy 200, 000, (XK) of souls, with a place oftits own in the 
world’s history apart from any other, and from its creat nnti^iity, 
and preservation diulng centuries of change and revolution, being 
entitled to consideration. 

To every European resident in India it will bo evident that 
^ .. .. Hindoos perform a iiumlK'r of daily religious c^remoiiles. 

Dully onll- . * i , 

unry htc- # If he study the customs of the people, he will come to 
mouiuia. understand their purport; otlierwise they will be neces- 
saiily unin tell i^ble. A few of these may be briefly detailed. If 
a Brahmin, the Hindoo, as he Wakes from ^eep, repeats a sacred 
text, to guide him dating the day. Many of these te.xts, chosen 
from the Wdas, are of a highly devotional and supplicatory 
character. He then bathes, either in his house or by pn*ferenre 
at a well, or in a strean<^ ^htft he n'jieats the liturgy of the cere- 
mony ’with iiix'ocations to the tdenients ; and lie pours libations^ 
the manes of his progioiitors. He then puts on clean garments which 
have been fi-eslily washed, and returns home, where, in the room or 
closet iiTwliich, in every family, the household gods are kept apart, 
he reads a portion of the scripture, or repeats hymns and texts, in 
company witlk the women of his household and hi^ children, who 
have also luthed. He then marks his forehead with the sacred 
emblem of his caste, and afterwards tbo.He of his wife and children. 
In some families, rich enough to maintain one, these ceremonies 
are performed by the family priest; and, after Bieir conclusion, the 
moniing meal is eaten, and the worldly business or calling can be 
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pur-^ucdLn It* is the cuRtom amonj; many Hindoo families to 
wi^rahip daih at the ^blic tem^e of their tutelary divinity, ^and 
present flowers or other effcrinp^^as part of their morning^service ; 
this follows* the hashing, which is indispensshle. In a necessarily 
brief sketch, the minute details of Brahmin^al worship cannot^be 
followed ; and what has already been stated may serve rather to 
represent the ordinary observances of those uiidtHe '^classes i>f 
Hindoos who have been educated sufficiently to read the liturgies, 
or to repeat them by rote. •With the ^wer orders of Hindoo 
artisans and labourers, the details differ only as being less coni- 
plete, in wnsequence of leas instruction, or less capability of obser- 
ranee ; but there is e^^t a Hindoo farmer, artisan, or even common 
hibourer, who does not possess houseliold gods, who does not 
worship them in his house, and thus purify himself before lie, or 
his family, can eat, or he goes to his daily labour, whatever it may 
be. During the day, a devout Hindoo will repeat the name of his 
tutelary divinity upon his rosary ; no one gets up, sits down, enters 
or leaves a rootn,^ yawns, sneezes or coughs, without invoking his 
pwtection. No Brahmin opens his book for study, no merchant 
or trader his day-book or ledger, no blacksmith, carpenter, weaver 
or other artisan or labourer uses his tools, withoiJt the same form. 
Hut 4^ is by no means necessary to follow the Hindoo through 
every act of his daily existence, which, from morning till night, is 
a continual series of religious observances j it is only intended to 
shiw that a system of religion pervades every Hindoo's life hi its 
in^t oiriiuary and matter-of-fact relations, and, however hiiinbls 
or unpretentious that life may be, cannot be separatq^d from it. 

This, however, becomes largely magnified when mor^ particular 
e<*remouials are considere^, which form epochs jn the Hindoo's 
life ; nor is there a single domestic occurrence which has not one 
appropriated to it frolhi birth until death. ^Betrothals, marriages, 
birth of children, purification after childbirth, birthdays, perform- 
ance of vows made on any special occasion, sacrifices, oblations, 
ptmances, pilgrimages, creinationSi^ burials and rites for the 
repose of the souls of relations — all, and Siany more events of life 
^ich it is needless to detail, involve the»perforniance of religious 
ceremonies. Added to these, are the high festivals of the gods, 
visitation of particular temples and shrines, the worahi]^ and en- 
ter{aiiiment of Brahmins by Brahmins themselves and inferior 
castua; and there are many others, which have their place in 
turn, while of all, comparatively few are neglected or evaded. 

It would be out of place to discuss the influence which the oat* 
ward observances of Hindooism have upon the people, scerttor 
The great processions, the often gorgeous and imposing SSSrmee- 
tem|& oeiemoiiie8,no doubt excite to entbusiasmi 
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if not to faTiaticism ; but the reli<2ious lives and tuiprg^iona of 
Tliifdoos rest upon a deeper and more eidurin^ foundation than 
this. They nr© based fip<ni faitif, wliich^iis the main doctrine^of 
tbeir rdiigicm, is th^ motive from which theft* pracfical religion 
springs. It doCiS not^oticerfl them that the lives of the gods they 
believe in, ns repr(‘sented in the l^iranas and other popular scrip- 
tures, are f;niel, capricious, immoral, or on the other hand bene- 
volent; or that the legeftds regarding them are filled with events 
which are utterly incrfflible or alfi^urd. It is enough that the 
gods are b»dieved to be as th(*y are represented ; thnt their actions 
cannot be tried by huiiian standards, and that they have the power 
and the will to grant what is besought of ^jeni. Absolute, iin- 
cniiditional faith in them rises superior to all objections or impossi- 
bilities; reverence even amounting to childish credulity, holds the 
believer in thrall; and a practical devotion follows, w'hich is the 
habitual condition of mind in which the devout Hindoo desires to 
live. In the new system of doctrine promulgatt*tl^^by the Brahmins, 
on the. reflii«(‘itation of llindooism and the deef.^e of Boodhisni, 
the quickening inliueiice of faith was undoubtedly the most im- 
portant. The now dotttriues are founded on the tenets of tlie 
^"<Sd(ks, but are simplified and purged from metaphysical subtleties, 
w'hich bad beijome, under these great amplilicatfbns, incoippre- 
liensible by the ordinary ina.s.ses of the people, and the discussions 
mi which are confined to the Brahmins tliemselves. Faith in 
tlie Biercy and power of (lod, or of suy divinity, male or female, 
as part of the divine principle or essence, efficacious to hear §nd 
grant prayer : the assurance that pmyer nddn*8sed would be beaitl 
by one wl«> nad syuip^tbies with human life and its needs, was a 
doctrine which accoixled with the cravings of human souls, en- 
tered into their dsily lives, and beoaim^ part of their being. No 
matter w'ho, of the whole Ptuitheoii migllt be adopted as the 
tutelary divinity of a tnnu and of his family, to thnt being they 
gave unreserved faith, nud through all vicissitudes, he, or she, as 
it might be, became the obu*ct of adoratum and of confidence. 

Iviiowlodge of socrod w^rKs, of the Vddas, the Shastras, and Piira- 
gi'rondnry **‘®^*' bcl^g oltiiost exclusively to the Brahniiis, 

luOMciiicr «)< and out of thmn the people are iustruch^d in tbo popular 
iiiH|ru«Uuu.^ legends of the gods, and fragments of philosophy and 
inciml principles; but the infliteuce these exendse upon Hindoo 
life is of a secondary character to the faith or belief which \tai 
just been noticed. Tenets and texts, in the form of precepts, may 
be learned by rote, and the repetition of them be esteemed highly 
meritorious ; but comparatively few, except Brahmins, understand 
them — ignorance prevents their application the nec^easities of 
rfe, and thus the}] become of little or no avail in the guidance of 
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ft^trerydaj^abflfii'vance of religrion. But if Viehnu, or Seeva, or 
any other god, or demd^god, be the tutelary deity of a house, a 
fa^er or mother will pi^jiy to hifii for the*life of a childj^for off- 
spring, or in*^iiy so^e need. They will make pilgrimages to dis- 
;ant shrines, attended with inconceivable hod*Jy pain, or privatioy ; 
they will swing by hooks, menace their lengths on the ground in 
journeys of hundreds of miles, burn themselves with fire, and give 
all they possess, as propitiatory acts for the aid they implore, or 
lor thi^ pardon of sin they liaise committit^ Such acts are the 
■ Vfdiintary emanations of the faith professed, which not even failure 
in the object will lessen. 

Faith* degenevated^nto credulity, becomes at last superstition, 
and it will be admitted that Hindoos in general, not excepting 
Brahmins, are deeply siiper.stitioiis. Among Hindoos the grossest 
superstilioii.s are ns notorious as tliey are lamentable; but for the 
most part tliey have no concern with the professed religion. They 
are teri*ors of evil i^nions, of serpents, of deities and spirits, wdio 
have no place it> xWhodox Hindoo mythology — sprites who can 
vex and afflict by disease or misfortune. There is no faith in 
these imaginary beings ; they are never prayed to for aid : but 
terror of their malij^n influence is universal, and they may be de- 
precated by saA'iiice and appe^ased. Such siiperstitiouH are. the 
remains of the ancient aboriginal faith of India, everywhere ob- 
servable B.S underlying IliiKlooi.sni. and still existent, in its original 
condition, among the wild tribes of India who are not Ilind W* 
Thi^ most ancient belief is as much the basis of the countless 
superstitions of IlindooR, as faith is of their religion^ principle; 
and is for the present uneradicable. Hindooism may^even be 
replaced by Mahomed an ism jir Christianity, as has indeed occurred 
in .some localities, hut it is very questionable whether either Las 
dispelled, or in any wat affected, the Shakti^^superstitions. 

To enter into a detail of the Pantheon or mythology, or other 
particulars of Hindoo belief, would far exceed the scope and in- 
tention of this chapter, which concerns ^le, popular religion only. 
Students, curious to follow out the subject, may consult many of 
tlic^mginal Hindoo works of which transiatiuns have been made. 
Of these, SchlegcVs Latin veraion of the ' BhugwutOeetn,’ the most 
popular exposition of faith ; Essays by Sir W. Jones, Colobrookc, 
IGphiiistone, Mill, Ward, Professor Wilson, and many othere ; in 
particular, an adintrable recent Commentary by Mrs. Manning will 
be found replete with information and instruction. The met^ipbysical 
systems of Patdnjula, of Goutamft, of the Sankya Sara, the Nvdy^ 
and Vish^'shika, which are stiU professed by sections of Brahmiiu^ 
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amy be examined ; but these ai^struse works, nowGhar<y^ nnder- 
stobd by their professors, form no part of d^lie popular religion of 
India ; they are the principles schools^of philooophy which, fifke 
those o(tho G reeks, «were confined to the phitoophci% themselves 
and their irnriiediatp disciples. Among them will be found as 
sublime thoughts and aspiraticms Ws can be expressed hy language, 
but disfigiirad by puerilities which are hardly conceivable. 

Next to faith, good tvorks have a large p^rt in the everyday 
fioMi work& dJiridoo life*- To he kind to relativds and 

dependants; to be charitable to the full extent of 
means, and to be hospitable, are duties GT)join^*d by every sacred 
and moral treatise, constantly prenelied or ^pomulcd, and ciieer- 
fiilly obeyed. To perform ceremonials, to make sacrifices and 
oblations, to pres^.nt pifts to Brahmins and religious devotees, in 
the name of a futelary divinity; to build temples or tanks, plant 
groves, construct bathing-places on siw'rtjd rivei*s, or dig wells, are 
works acceptable to divinity, and be poiTormed therefore as 
frtMpiently as possible. The ineiits of such goodC'orks are preached 
hy all classes of pnests to all classes of people ; and they arc 
taught in schools with the more ordinary moral precepts of 
honesty, sobriety, truth, reverence for elder**, justico, and the like, 
all of which, as antagonistic to i^in, are counted 'as good ^orks, 
Aiid are believed to be highly ac^ceptable to God. Nor are the 
consequences of sin —that is, not only po^itive commission of evil, 
butcneglect of good works ~ omitted. Here, however, the religion 
connwuon people falls into caste discipline, which is a niore 

and. efficient iiieaiis of preserving general Hindoo 
j|iii)i*Riui nc morality than is religion in the abstract, as indeed has 
*' been previously explained. Without tlie restrictions 

of caste, it. will be admitted that Aie religion of faith alone, 
earnest and vivid as it may be, would prove a weak defence 
against immorality of* all kinds ; and it is under the joint action 
of the two, strengthening and, suppoiting each other, that thb 
Hindoos have not only preserved both, but that there is a vitality 
in them at present whiCh at no period of Hindoo history would 
seem to have been excluded. • 

Among Hindoos, sects have sprung up from time to time, which 
* have been secessions from exclusive Brahminical ditec- 

, jiuj Biipeijority. Of these the Jains, as the suc- 

cours of the Boodhists, is perhaps the oldest, and in it mahy of 
the Bmxlhist tenets are incorporated. The LiDgd3'et8,' who arose in 
the Deccan, In the eleventh century A.D., w extremely oumemus 
in Southern India. They are a pure Seevite sect, worshiiiping nc 
idols but the Phallic emblem «ad the buljp’.and rejecting the 
nmoiatimtion of Brahmins for that of priests of their own. Tha 



Stkj|ia «lBi]|jrlio%[;lia ^ia the aeventeenlh centli^^ r<j0<4> i4iO>lMl^ 
and xejE^ the doptnim fhd domination of Brahmine Beoen^ 
alee pejee. has apning up injOalcutte a sect atylsd Bnihmo ^mi^t 
wMoh aspirea w the lbe-institutioa of the mosif and^t and moat 
pure^ Monotheiam, rejecting Chrutianlty ^qAlly* w^th idolatrj^ 
a'nd eRatOi' tti intentiona alrd** bipvolent, and it has with 
aome auceeae^ aa ita diacipfea amount to eevend thoiilaw ; but 
whether the movement has ax^ vitality r^xpaina to ^!preved. 
There ore many ^ahmina i^lad, in all padKa of India, belong-^' 
iag to all aecta and diviaiona of that order, who ^tyle them« \ 
aelves VVedauta,^ who follow the teneta of the Tdda^ mject 
idolatry for the moat pfrt, and aapire to a pure Theiamj but they 
have few followeia* Theae various aecia jnay, cdllectivmy, numbed ‘ 
among them several millions of aoula; but ikeiy hliya no perce]^ 
tive effect lipch the mass of popular Hjtpdoo belief, which, ' 
whether in ita profeaaed worship of idols, or \>therwiae, vemaiiia 
undisturbed. ^ ^ " 

In the popular rmigion, there ia po doubt that idcd-woridiip ia 
considered not only neoeeaaiy, but eihcacioua; Some classes of 
lirahihin and other scholars allege that ^|he idof ia but the in- 
animate object, which serves to hx the mind of the worshipper, 
upon the> being worshipped^ and that in any otjier sense it ia mere 
wood or stone ; but this is not the popidar belief at all. Im^s 
are held to bo possessed by the spirit of the god represented. He 
is believed to be present .at the time of sacrifice; he eats, he 
he is J>athed and clothed. The worshipper believes in a real 


spiritual presence, as an ac( of faith which it Vould has ahocking ' 
here^ tc deny. Jn some favoured places, where miracles Ire still 
clmmed, there are more popu\|ur Images than in othera^ becanae the 
|nd prefers to dwell in them more than elsewbpre, and it is to these 
- |hat great pilgrii&ages are made froq^all parts of India, 

. att^i^ed wkh an mnount of faith and devotion that is difficult to 
‘ dewe or express ; and there is not a hamlet, much leas a village, 
.^ti^bughoat Inffia which has not one o|am#r%templea, poaubly of 
a'^ry character in many cases; bi\t still each exiahrining 

im)|geV of popular gods or demi-g^a, fbr general w0riiip. 
be4te AeiiB* the Gx4m .DIotfis, or village tutelax^r 
hgve BO pkoe in cstabliabM mythology. Thl^ tm 
‘u^.axto blHd|ed:to wati^ over vUI^ 
ahd cf0|^ 
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DiigtilUBm which has been briefly sketched, shoulS exvl amoDg at* 
and intellectual people like ^he Hindoc^s, face face 
with^the enlightenment an(f civilisation of the nineteenth cen* 
tury; and tj^at a«i‘eligion which arose before the birth of Abra- 
^hatii, shoul^ have Survived with, comparatively speaking, so little 
change. 8uch, however, is a fSct which cannot be ignored in any 
historv of "the Hindoo people : and whether, by the present existing 
influences in India, A may be changed or modified, is a.probleu} 
which, for the present, defies speculation. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OF INDIA BEFORE TEE ARYANS. 

From the very earliest ages, and long before the Aryans, who will 
Anrteiit be described in the next chapter, ihvaded India, its 
iiiiiKiiitaiitiL iiiiiiihitants were wild and savage tribes, widely dis- 
persed over the country ; but all, in a gi'cater , or less degree, re- 
sembling each other in features and habits, and speaking rude 
languages, which are connected one with another in certain points. 
'I’hese tribes are now generally classed as Turanian, and belong to 
a' very large section of one of the most ancient people on the 
earth, who inhabited India, the Eastern and part of the Pacific 
Island^ and Australia. They have been also termed Negritos, 
because of certain points of similarity with the negroes of Africa, 
though in other and very material ^I’espects the two races difler 
altogether. The present Negritos are, ^or the most part, very 
dark in colour, sbine of them being almost black. They have 
('oarse and occasionally woolly hair, thick lips, and short broad 
noses. They are seldom tall« and never corpulent ; but they are 
strong and active^ aigl en^sable to live in deep forests and other 
unhealthy places without suflering. They subsist by the nhase, 
TiM^ir imMta fi'lifts, herbs, and roots known to them, ana they 

Hiid MToapoiii. vrear little or no clothing. Their weapons — bows and 
arrofVlt, spears and javelins, and in some places that curious in* 
vention the boomerang — have a common fiesemblance to each 
other, which is at once carious and interesting. Modem researches 
have done much to bring together these strange points of agree- 
meni : apd in museums, where they are all classified it is impossible 
to withstand the conviction, that however widely separated by 
potdtion, the Turanian Negritds now, as in*the most remote pre* 
iuitcric tiiaea, have the same instincts da to food and the 
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<*f obtoiniugiit, and the same habits of life ; and that their weapoiie 
not <^ly in form &d method of use, •but can hardly be 
distinguished gne fr<^ anAther. A striking instance ofathis 
Skgreement is aflbrded in the boomerang, wluch was first met 
with in Australasia, and was supgpsed to be peculiar to its in- * 
habitants ; but the wild tribes of Southern India possess ej^aatly the 
same weapon, and use it in the same manner# So also the science 
of language, when , applied to alb the tongu^ of this t 
^ widely-spread people, finds agreement in construction, in 
roots of words, in idioms and phrases, and often in the very words 
themselVhs. These languages and dialects form a distinct group 
of their own, having ii9 connection with other equally distinct 
groups of languages, which are traceable to remote times. 

It will naturally be asked how this is known, an& whether any 
of these prehistoric tribes, as they may be called, still PreniMit rr- 
exist in India. Certainly they do exist, and in some 
localities in greatAiu^ers. The aggregate of the whole is com- 
puted at 12,000,000.* Some of them still retain their original 
c4indition of savagery, being naked, or almost nuked ; inhabiting 
dense unhealthy forests and jungles, where no other human beings 
could live ; shunnipg civilised men, and lining in the rudest huts. 
These ai^: among the lowest types of human beings known iip(m 
the earth. Others, probably from contact and connection with 
Aryans and other western invaders of India, are m(»rc advanced in 
manners and customs. They cultivate the soil, though rudely ; 
they w«ar clothes to some extent, and are collected into com- 
munities and villages. They hold intercourse with *csi^Iised 
people, and trade with them, interchanging the products of their 
bills and forests for cloths, brass vessels, and such other articles 
os they cannot themselves^ produce ; but, for afl this, completely 
different in habits, in religious belief (if whift they profess con 
he called religion), and in language. It is quite possible that all 
the aboriginal tribes of India were once in the same low scale of 
existence which is to be seen in the »vefy dowest of them at 
present; and that those among them who ]j|^ve partly eiiiorg(?d 
from tfts condition, have done so under the example or induence 
of the Hindoos. But, notwithstanding their approaches, 
in some degree, to civilised life, these tribes retain bptwe^pre- 
their ancient peculiarities in manners, customs, rites 
and superstitions so strongly, that they cannot be '**‘^ ^'“**”^*' 
classed' with Hindoos, and i^eed remain for the most pait as 
distinctly separated from them in all respects as if Hindoos bad 
never existed. 

It may be taken for granted, therefore, that these wild, and at 
best semi-savage tribes^ foxined the abori^nal popolation ot Jbdia* 

08 
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(nd were dispersed all over the coantir* lDdia,^m ninote ages, 
rsiAj have been for, the ni08\ part covelred by forests, chequered 
herecaad there by tracts of open g^'oasy downs pnd* undulating 
plams, like < those** of the Deccan, Mysore, and the central pro* 
•Tinces. Hardy, fltbtive tribes, ^whicb preferred an open country, 
abounding in deer, antelopes, wild hog, and feathered game, 
would most likely li^ on these wide plains and downs. Those, on 
the other hand, more timid perhaps, to whom the shelter end 
seclusion of forest^" and the fruits, vegetables, and roots they« 
afforded, were most suitable, remained in them ; and thus the 
reprosentatives of both are to be seen existing to the present 
day. ^ 

Along the bases of the Himalaya mountains, from the Punj&b to 
Eastern Bengifl, lie dense unhealthy forests, of which some classes 
Rub-Him*^ of aboriginal tribes form the only population. The 
inyaii abort- cHuiate, indeed, is so deadly, that, beyond a few months 
**"**■ in c-ach year, no other persons ctp live in it. Some of 
these tribes have become intermixed witb^ Mongolians ; but by 
far the greater number are Turanians or Negritds, aUd they extend 
till they meet with the Shans, Karens, and Burmese, to the east 
and south-east, and the Chinese to the east a^ad north. None of 
them are, however, found among the mountains on th^west and 
north-west boundaries of India — that is, west of the river Indus. 
A few of the most numerous of the sub-Himalayan tribes, dossed 
as aborigiunl, may be here enumerated ; these are, Garrows, Tho- 
roos, Boksas, Koch&ries, Nagas, Kookies, Lepchas, and brahais, 
distinct, or of mixed origin between Indian and 
01 Burmese races. 

Now, it*will be rememberer that, in the first chapter, the 
AborifriiiAi valley of the Ganges gnd Jumna rivers, and the 

traUu?^ hilly mving tracts of Central India, which rise out 
Wtfiiteni of it on the southern side, were described. No pure 
aboriginal classes are now to be found in the valley 
self; but there aregmtuyvdifferent tribes all preserving the same 
general family likenes^ though living entirdy apart froj^ each 
other, and spJ^njf difieient language and dialects, inhabiting 
the most hilly and hitherto inaMeasible parts of these central 
tradiB. Those nearest to the Ganges are the Santib, a rprj 
n^erous end powerful tribe. To the south and east, bordering 
upon Western Bengal and Kuttack, are the Kdrewahs, the liurita 
Koles, OoraoDs, and Hds. South-west of tbe^ in the motmtains 
which divide Orissa from the open Deccan, are the SSifinds^ who 
were altogether unknown until of late years, when^ thdr hcMlfie 
ritea dr hamaa aacrifice, and practioe of ]ridn^[»|dngdhiQd«mi. fixmi 
the BriliBb prorinceSi attracted the notice of Governnmn^ mid led 


with j^thor wholly 
Tihetian, Chinese 
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to mMsuiMflir &eir supuMsion. All thew nborighiRl tribea aft 
v«ry 4 iii]neroiiB nod warlike. All) » turn, hare engaged in ware 
wi^'Oiiv 8 elTes 4 havejbeen Sefeated, and brougl^t under eubjAtion 
and control^ They are not entirely aaTagrB) bi^ tbe}^ retain tbeir 
ancient ritee and customS) and are^pure in descent) without inter-* 
mixture with Hindoos. Among some of these triW, aebtUb Kolea 
and OnraonS) missionaries of the Christian ^sith have made re- 
markable progress, and it does tiot seem ignprobable that the 
•whole may graduolly embrace Cbristinnity. 

* Again, in Central India, among the mountain ranges of the 
Vindfayd, S4tpoora and Aravully chains, are found Gdonds, Bheels, 
and Kdleea. Further A the west Meenas, Mhairs, Woghurs, and 
others, all separate from each other and more ox less imbued 
with Hindooism ; yet still preserving their abori^nal distinctive 
customs and language. Of these, some are warlike and robber 
tribes, as the Bbeels, Meenas, Waghurs, &c. ; others, as the 
(Jdands, are peaceful||pd industrious. 

lu the De^an proper and Mysore, as also in the South of India, 
the Mahars, Mangs, Jleydurs, and Cbam&rs, with Wud- Trihfuiu r.iiA 
dura, Whalleas, Purinrs, and others, are the present 
lepresentatives of ^iboriginal races ; and have never i»<ii*** 
perfectly^'tinited with Ilindooism. They are superior in features 
and intelligence to the forest tribes; and, since tbeir original 
subjection, have intermingled with Hindoo communities, and 
become, in point of fact, part of them ; but traces of their ancient 
langusf es are stiU retained in their dialects, and underlying their 
profession of the Hindoo religion, are the aboriginal su^lbriditious 
and worship of demons and sprits, as also of natural objects, which 
have never been forsaken. Soufh-west of Mysore, among the 
Neilgherry and other moiptain ranges of the sdUthem end of the 
peninsula, Oaramburs, Paliars, Irulars, and o(9ier strictly forest 
tribes are found inhabiting the wildest portions of the dense 
forests, most of whom are of the lowest type of humanity, corre- 
sponding with their sub-Himalayan leprAei^Hves. These savages 
are at^^pesent as irreclaimable as the eannil^pls of the Andaman 
Isiands or the Bushmen of Australia. 

From the foregoing details, it will be evident that throu^ut 
India many of the forest and wild tracts are still inhabited by the 
iescendants of tlie earlieat races of its population, among whom 
thmr drigmsl languages and superstitions have l^n preserveiL 
None of them ha^e written languages, and few preserve even 
tradifkms the post; yet, it can har^y be doubted that all 
hdcaged to one great fomily, which inhabited India. Thoi^h 
IBndodsm has eidsledin fpemt power for more than three tbou- 
mmdijwok and iln ctvibMoA extended to all accessible parts 0t 
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tCie country, it it evident that little, if^any, iiiipresninA was ever 
UiHde by it upon ihe-'ie portimr^ of the aboriginal inliabitants^ 

It ^8 no lens evident, that as the gri^t Aryan race progressed in 
cjniwB for ii^conqijest and possession of India, all tribes which re- 
*BrJiioii ii unsubdued vere driven to the hills, forests, or 

•wii’inJf pther fastnesses which they now inhabit ; while others, 
t/ibeii. uniting witii the Aryans, formed the mixed races now- 
represented by the cultivators, the artisans, and, for the most part, 
the civilised middle classes of the country. F(»r those portions of • 
the aboriginal tribes which did not join with them, the Aryifh 
Hindoos api'.ear to have had no concern. If they ever made raids 
upon the settled districts, they were di^ven back, and possibly 
invaded in turn ; but thei'e is no appearance of possession having 
been taken of their places of retraat, and there are no records of their 
having been ever brought within the pale of the Hindoo belief, or 
social system of p<ility or caste. In an equal degree, strange to 
say, tiny w'cre neglected, or overlooked by ^e Mahomedans, who 
planted no missions or colonies among them, or strove to convert 
them either by force or by missionary priests ; and to this day 
the aboriginal tribes are more familiar with Hindoos than with 
their conquerors, the Mahoinedntis. r 

What has been stated in this chapter is but a very brief sketch 
of a wide and very interesting subject for study, on which a good 
(leal of light has already been thrown, while deeper investigations 
are in progress ; but the readers of this work could hardly under- 
stand what was meant by the aboriginal tribes of Indiafunless 
some rxjlHanation of whut they have been, and continue to be, 
were afforded. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

OF THK^RYAN COltaUEST OF INDIA. 

The most industricytB compilers of Indian history have vain 
. . . ... attempted any definition of the period at which the 
Ar>ni|yinva- Arv’un race, or races, hrst penetrated to India, and esta- 
runqiieac blished themselves there. They were a people, it is 
uiidtfSiiabie. ]|jeiieved, from Central Asia, who brought with them the 
arts and polity of a civilised nation, and a language, tlie Sanscrit, 
which is one of the most expressive and petfect in the world. 
Their emigrations were not contined to India. At some very remote 
period, equally- undehnable as that of their invasion ^ India, 
tribes, speaking the same lang-jage, had turned westwards, pene- 
trated to Europe, and established themselves in Greece, and in 
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(liffeivnt jArU of Scand^iavia, Germany, and perhaps Itedy ; rflid 
froit the Teutons, as one of theiridi visions, •we English are in a 
great measure descended.* We, therefore, cn,p claim a cftninon 
ancestry with the Hindoos ; but it was to the^ and^to the Greeks 
that mental progpress w'as firstavouchsafod, while *we, and tlie 
Teutons, long remained iu a coiiditiou of comparativa hhrbatism 
ond ignorance. • 

The*early portions of Hindo(f chronolog]s are undefinable. In 
the last degree uncertain and fabulous, there is no one 
^I'oint in them on which historic reliance can be placed. Hindoo 
Etlbrts have been made to reduce their immense as- ®**™"«i®*r* 
sumptions of time to correspond with other chronologies, but witl 
little practical result. What are given as three of the successive 
ages of the world, amount to severnl millions of years ; and while 
one king is said to have reigned 1,728,0(X) years, and another 
10,000, it would serve no practical purpose if details wero given 
liera of what is <# entirely incomprehensible. But there is u 
fourth era of their world's history, now tixed at 3,U01 me fuiirtu 
years before our Lord’s advent, which does not partake 
of the same extravagance or iinprobabilit 3 \ It is termed by the 
Hindoos the Kalt Yooira,and serves to express a date or epoch at 
which the Aryan Hindoos attained power; or it may possibly be 
that of their first invasion of, or settlement in, India: and is at 
least a starting-point from which other epochs may be reckoned, 
'i'he Aryan was not, however, the only remote foreign ouier pre- 
in vasibn. Branches of a Turanian people from Central imSihlim of 
Asia, and of the Cushites from Ambia, have penetrated* 
to India during successive Aryan invasions ; but these portions of 
the ancient histoiy of the ^orld are too dim to be defined, and 
the chronology of the period before and aftec^he establishment of 
the Assyrian and Egyptian kingdoms, is too imcertain to be quoted 
ID reference to the Aryans of India. 

It is certain, however, that remains exist in India which are not 
A ryan, and may be Cushite, Turanian or^cyiWan. These 
are qgims, dolmen, and cromlgcbs ; huge rqpks which niotiumcnu 
have been placed in certain forma as temples ; barrows n*t>iniiia. 
and tumuli. All these, and the contents of the cairns and bi|pt>ws, 
iron arms, spears and arrow-heads, with rude pottery, and urns in 
which the ashes of the dead have been buried, agree almost exactly 
with similar remains in England and in Europe generally, which 
have been termed Celtic, and, both in Europe and in India, are, to 
all appearance, the work of the same people. Again, as in Europe, 
flint knives, celts, and other tools and weapons made of stoka, 
have been found in various localities of India in great numbeni; 
which, neither in workniaoriiip nor intention, can be distingidahed 
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froth each other. It is a remarkable fact o]fo, that these ^hietooric 
BonndiiTT nf Yemams iiiB India am fur the most part found soutl of 
fnwiiiRiurlfl^ ^ wlpch may be represeftted on the soap between 
GoU on I the western coast, Jubbulpore in Central 
India, and OYissa ; and are further marked os lying within the 
boundarift of the southern groups of Indian languages, which are 
termed Dravidian, to cKstinguish them from the northern, which 
uonnmion Aryan# These Dnhidian languages ai-e found by 
philologists to he akin to tlie Turanian or Scythian 
MMi BryMiian of remote times. They sre highly cultivated, and 
langniigf!*. existent with, or possibly, as some consider, anteiior to, 
the Aryan Sanscrit; and it may be assuftied thei'efroro that a 
Turanian or Scyfhian race became settled in the southern portions 
of India, after an invssion, or invasions, by a more southern route 
than the Aryans, and that the prehistoric monuments may have been 
constructed by them, and are memorials of their pTY>gres9. Certain 
ii is, that in the purely x\ryan and northen|^provinces of India 
no such htructuves hnve been found. These prehistoric remains in 
India have been only of comparatively recent discovery, and 
serve to prove bow widely traces of occupation by kindred rat^s 
have been diffiised over the world in those remote periods of time 
to which there is no clue of historic record ; nor is it by any 
means improbable that many successive waves of invasion may 
hm'e swept over India, in whole or in part, all traces of which, 
except the imperishable monuments of Soutbeim India, hnve 
passed away. Whatever they may have been, any opiniin in 
regard Co ^hem must for tbe present be purely speculative, and 
therefore out of place in this work ; and the course of tbe Aryans 
must be followed, w’ho, as the most powerful and civilised of early 
foreign conquerors, left memorials of theif own peculiar cbancter 
which have endur^to the present time. 

Tbe first authentic record of tbe Aryans which is at present in 
existence in its original purity, is a religious work called 
the Vdda^ \t Consists of four books, written in the 
Sanscrit Iqjpguage, and is. esteemed the most sacijgd, as 
it is the most ancient, of the Hindoo scriptures. From these four 
bo^s^t can be understood that the Aryan Hindoos were a simple 
paftoml people, of noma^o habits; that they worshipped one God, 
with adoration also of the elements and attendant spirits. Some 
portions of the V^as are written in a language so raggf^ and un- 
polished, that they are presumed tobelong to the very earliest periods 
of Aryan existence ; others are fluent, poetical, and graceful, s&>wiog 
the progress that had been made towards civilisation. All the 
four books consiat hymns, liturpea and ritiiUs ; no historical facte 

can be g^heied from them, and they axe evidently a emii|platiaa 
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of sacni'kigeiida and ijtuaUatie obserraacea, previoualy perinqM 
tnHitionRl. The date of this cem^lation^ has been variously 
eomputed. ^'he H&ndoos* claim for it the ep^h dOOi B.c^ befoi'O • 
noticed; Sir William Jones attributed it tq 1680s B.O.; but Mr. 
Colebrookof* by ao ingenious aeries of calculations on astronomictl 
data, fixes it in the fourteenth century b.o., or about t);te«ra of the 
vrriting of the Pentateuch. The compiler^as a Brnh- PHiMtouoii, 
min, named Vyllsa. There is Kttle doubt ^hat before 
^is period the Aryans had become united under royal dynasties. 
‘After the Greeks had invaded India, a philosopher named Megas- 
thenQS, who was an^ ambassador at one of the Aryan courts, 
obtained from the Brahmins a list of kings, which are quoted by 
Arrian and Pliny, 184 in number; which, allowing an average of 
eighteen years to each reign, leads back to the era 3001 B.o. pre- 
viously mentioned. There is no historic record beyond this, and 
recent investigations^ agree with those made by the Greek philo- 
sopher 2,000 yeaT#igo, almost exactly. 

The next Aryan date which can be fixed with approximate 
correctness is that of the writing or compilation of the onde of 
Institutes of Menoo. They contain no historical facts, 
or genealogies kings ; but they are very valuable as affording a 
complete exposition of Aryan society and the peculiar divisions 
into which it had been separated. In compai^n with' what can 
be gathered from the Vddas, it is evident that great progre^ in 
essential civilisation and settlement bad been made in the period 
that bad elapsed between their compilation and that of the 
Institutes, which, according to the best authorities, ma^ bf assumed 
as 600 years, or in the ninth century b.o. The Institutes aiikd kitis m 
contain the laws for a complete State, and its s^dal <«•’*»•«» 
polity, of which a king is the bead. IV^ions of them may be 
theoretical, as regards the higher obligates between men and 
classes of men ; but the details bear with them the impress of 
careful truth, and are evidently derived irom the classes of the 
Aryans, and those with whom theylia^bficome intermixed. 

ihe first settlement of the Aryans in I|^‘a seems to have been 
made between the site of the modern U^ly and the Loraiii|>^ 
Punj&b, which, as also Kashmere, there can be little aJs ” 
doubt they had already overrun. This territory was 
called Brahma-Tdrta, and lay between the Suruswuty and Kaggar 
livers; its capital was Hastinapoor, and the whole* tract is still 
considered sacred grounds From it, the Aryans gradually spread 
to the eastwaid and ectithwacd ; but leas to the latter than tho 

I KlphinBton^ App.*!. < Fewimson’s Okie* 

»» ^AaiStic Resesieian, ;roI vfii. aelsK}. 
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forwier, as they followed the courses of th^Gan^es aod tie Juiiiba 
through a country of ^j^reat fertility and l^aiity, rn preferencetto 
otteinplin)' the invasion of the Araviilly hiUs, thun no doubt 
inhabited) os new, bv tribrs of warlike aborigines. As they went 
forward) the wild aboriginal rac«s retreated into the mountains 
north anA qputh ; though there were also many who became 
united with the Aryans^ and formed the mixed races which exist 
at present. ^ • 

This progress may have continued for a thousrind years or more. ^ 
During that period the Aryans had divided into two great sections, 
tlie solar rime and the lunar) and each forme^ separate monarchies 
iu Oudb) in Mtighada of Bengal) and other localities ; but there are 
no strictly historical facts which can be discovered to establish 
particular eventS) and a mere list of names of kings is given in 
some of the later sacred writings of the Hindoos, without value or 
interest 

Where no historical events wei*e regularly cfaCpnicIed, and there 
Tiio MAhA- edifices on which dates or dynasties were in- 

biiAruc. scribed, two great epic poems, the subjects of whi(;h 
are dmwn from early Aryan history, have survived the past, 
and atlbrd illustration of two remarkable events-^the great war 
between the solar and lunar races, the subject of the Mahabharut, 
Olid the war of lUipa with Ceylon, which is that of the Ilanidyan. 
'i'lie^ latter event is perhaps the earliest in history, but to the 
former is generally ass'gued the first place, in record of the great 
battle fought on the plains near Debly, which resulted in the 
victory o^thb solar rtme, then represented by Yudistheer, its king, 
over the lunar. The solar race are termed Pandoos. from the 
king Yudistheer’s four brothers, who lire the real heroes of the 
w'ar ; the lunar, Kooroos. These distinc lions seem afterwards to 
have ceased, and thef two to have become blended together. 
Some of the Rajpoot clans, however, to the present day claim 
descent from one or other of the great divisions of warriors. The 
BfiuR believed to Ifave occurred about 1800 B.c. ; it was 

ElhjkSi*** therefore neyly contemporary with the alleged com- 
pilation of the V^las; but the poem was not written 
until loDff afterwards by Vyoso, who, in the second century before 
Christ, collected the events descried from existing traditions. 
The poem, however, bears the mark' of much Brahininical inter- 
polation and addition : and it is not improbable that much of it 
may have been written, as far as the events bf the contest are 
concerned, at a much earlier period than Vydsa's part in it, and. 
the Brahminical and metaphysical episodes which have been sup- 
plied. However this may be, its details give a vivid picture uf 
the sociid condition of the early Arran period, of their mili* 
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tnry nfl4 political pt^er, of their religions ceremonies, f^isns, 
entertainments, and even of ^heir doqjeetic life and clotbing; 
and in thes^ respe^^ts it h confirmatory of tbe general ten^r of tbe 
Institutes of xMenoo. Many tributary and allied ponces and people 
are mentioned as belonging to^botb sides the eoutt'st; and it 
Clin tbenre be assumed that the whole of Ilindostan Ib’opcr, from 
the bases of the Himalayas on the north^g to the line of the Ner- 
biidda river on tbe south, Guzerat on th^ west, and Jlengal and 
IJiihar on the east, whs under the dominion of uionaR*hs of pure 
Aryan descent, and that the Hindoo religion of the Vddas, the so- 
ciiil system of caste, and the laws of Menoo, prevailed among their 
people. Many portions and episodes of the Maliabharut are of 
great poetic beauty, and at the peiiod of its compilation the 
SHiisorit language had perhaps attained tbe highest perfection. If 
pos.sible, the Mah4hhnrut is more ))opular among the people 
than the Ilain&yan, and the n^citation of it, nnd its beautiful 
episodes, form a ^vor-failing gratification to countless numbers of 
listeners. 

The event which is the subject of the second great epic is the in- 
vasion of Ceylon by lUmn. a king of Oudh. He was TheiumA- 
married to Sei^a, the daughter of the king of Mithila ; 
and during one of their excursions in the sou thorn forests, she 
was surprised and carried off by liawun, king of Ceylon. Kdma 
assembled a powerful army for her recovery, and for the first^time 
the Aryan warriors marched south woid. Among the forests and 
mountains of Central India they fmmd wild aboriginal races in 
considerable force, who are described as savages, ,/ipes, and 
demoutr, but as the ATyau.s approached the south, they en- 
countered people in a state of civilisation equal, if not indeed 
superior, to their owij. With tbe invasion of Ceylon and rescue 
of Seeta tbe contest ends. The work is still in exi.stence, and, like 
the M4h&l)hdrut, forms the subject of popular recitation all over 
India. The existence of King Kama has been questioned by many ; 
but his name appears as a king df Giidh in tj^e most authentic 
o^ Hindoo genealogies, and his place in them gives him a date 
or shout 2(XX) b.c. Possibly the civilisdif people found g,.n,irrtinu, 
by the Aryans in Southern India and Ceylon may 
have been tbe descendants of Turanian or Cushite in- ^ 
voders, before alluded to, who bad settled there ; but in regard to 
them, even the Kamdyan, diffuse in other respects, is entirely 
silent. It is possible also that Aryan colonies may have been 
fmmded in the south by R&ma, which led to a gradual amalgama-* 
tion of tbe northern and southern races. 

The student is ^lirected to Volumes I. and II of tbe ^ History 
of Indiai’ by Mr. J. Tilboys Wheeler, which give not only copious 
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trfln^atioM of the two g^reat epic poems, hut much •valuable 
couimeut and illustratioii of the \Jdic and early Brahmanic period 
of Arjai^ history. 


CHAPTER IX. 

* 

Of THE BoovnrsTs, 598 to 543 b.c. 

Tbs establishment of the doctrine of Boodhism in India embraces 
a period of j?r(;at historic interest^ and is periaps the first event 
which can he fixed with precise accuracy. At the period when 
the great refoitner Sakya Munee,or Gautamn, as he is variously 
designated, preached his new doctrines, tlie original purity of the 
Hindoo religion and its simplicity had become debased ; and the 
spiritual domination of the Brahmins, rigidly ^forced as it was 
under the terrible previsions of the code of Menm), was oppressive 
and intolerable. Idolatry had commenced, and the worship of one 
God had been extended to Seeva and Vishnu, who had many 
votaries, A licentious and lascivious spirit had bj^en introduced 
by the Brahmins, or was the result of lax moral discipline : and 
freni these causes, the succese of a new and purer faith of less ex- 
clusive choi'acter became not only possible, but probable. Sakyn 

Birth of ^ descended 

Bnbja xunee. from a princely Aiyan family, who ruled over part^of 
Cyrus born, modem Oudb, and was of the Kshettryo, or warrior 
Pro ihet educated, aud until his twenty- 

.jonSmhih, eighth year lived at his istheris court. Becoming 
^ however, disgusted with the licen|iousnes8 sad frivolity 

MnnM*u which prevailed, unable to obtain religious consolation 

frol^hiu"* f^oiQ the ceremonials or preaching of the Brahmins, and 
ftitber»«oottrt. deeply afiected by the sin and sorrow which existed in 
the world, he suddenly quitted* his family, and betook himself to 
the abode of certain holy Brahmins, celebrated for their learning 
and the austere rigour oAheir lives, in order to discover the true 
way to salvation. They did not, however, satisfy him ; and he 
HtM mtira ^ them for entire seclusion, from which he did not 
ftruiiiatra emeige until he bad arranged and perfected the prind* 
pies of his new doctrine. After that, Boodh, or die 
Sloe. Enlightened, as Sakya Munee now styM himself, wan- 
dered from place to pliuse, preaching his own tenets, defying 
Brahmins, vanquishing them in arguments, and dhtaining a 
number of disaplss ;^|md it eertaidy afibrds a*high tesdmeny to 
tolerant spirit of that and proves the^compaiativd^ i 
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esieenvAu wSiich Braluniniam was beld, that this vigoroua pr^her 
^ a nev/' and entirety antagonistic doctrine should have been 
afforded such free scope for his purpose. Before his 
death, which occurred in 643 B.O., Sakya'Munee had “ 
connected his own family wi^ many oihdir roy^, and o!yn?SJki, 
noble persons, and the Booduist faith had been ex^ aasia 
tended to the central portions of Ilindos^n and Bengal. 

The first Boodhists were ^orefore Arvans ; and, despite of the 
Brahmins, and their hereditary and exclusive priest- ^ 

hood, the new creed was rapidly diffused, by means of swMibtet ^ 
missioiiaries, to all parts of India. It did not openly 
ddblare itself until 4^6 reign of Asdka, two hundred years after- 
wards ; but the progress made meanwhile, must have been very 
extensive and sure to have admitted of the subsequent triumphant 
result. The main features of the creed were the subduing evil 
desire by contemplation, the practice of benevolence and charity, 
n§ means of ovej^oining earthly sin and sorrow, and obtaining a 
final reward by^est and absorption into the divine essence after 
death. The doctrines of Hqodhism are extremely subtle, meta- 
physical, and difficult of comprehension; and any discussion of 
them would ^ out of place here. They profes^, however, a 
purer and simpler faith than that held by the Brahmins, and 
seem to have satisfied the religious desires of thoughtful men. 
Idolatry was not permitted, and while the fanciful legends, and the 
licentious legends and proceedings of Hindoo guds were rej&;ted, 
Beodhism retained the metaphysical philosophy of the Hindoo 
sages. It did not alter the social or political character of the 
Aryans, nor does it appear to have affected distinctions or caste : but 
while it was paramount i% India, the people became freer and less, 
exclusive, and their rulers more practically awakened to the duties 
and responsibilities of their position. 1%% progress of Boodhism 
In Indio, its decline, and final extinction, will be detailed hereafter. 


CHAPTER X. 

oir IHB crvAeioira of nniTA bt babitts abb albxabbxb 
XHB OBBAT, 618 TO 927 B.O. 

Ib the year 618-621 b.c. the first invasion of India from tipi 
we4t, of which thers is any authentle record, was made 
by Darimi, then kifig of Persia. His army i^vanoed tn 

Indns^ whers a fieet of boats was built by a Qieek SSHSf' 
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nav^Alnr^ named Scylax, who sailed down the riv'tr loathe sea. 
Fimtiiivii Scylax then followed the coalt westwards; hut it 
doubtful whether he ireturned by ^the Persian 
kTiigllit^** Gul^wLieh is most probable, or whether* he coasted 
] (*»!■. round Arltbia, and reached the head of the Ked Sea 
Owing ^is report of the fertility Jif the countries traversed, Darina 
conquered thbin, and they were for some time tributary to Persia ; 
but it is by uo means certain that tl^ese conquests extended beyond 
the banks of the river Ihdus. 

There is little doubt that the sucoess of the first Persian in\ asion 
ThfGrficfHn India became afterwards known in Greece, and 
pnmrwHH stimulated the desire of tlie Greeks to advance east* 
nMtwHrda. through Persia, their hereditary enemy, to the 

rich country beyond. In the year .*134 B.c. Alexander the Great 
iuvaded Persia, and won the victory of the Granicus ; a success 
which, in 331, was crowned by the battle of Arhela, giving him 
possession of the whole of the country. In year 327 
excited by the accounts he received of the splAdour and wealtli 
of India, Alexander again advanced eastwards, and traversing the 
rugged mountains of the Hindoo Kousb and the wild psases of 
Afghanistan — sometimes having to fight bis wav, and soincliines 
received with honour by local rulers and their people — his host of 
120,000 men debouched from Afghanistan, probably by the route 
of the Kliyber, and crossed the Indus at Attock. Between the 
AloxHiider Hydaspes or Jheluin, Alexander was 

ivHciiPB the royally entertained by Taxiles, the ruler of the cour.|ry ; 
puiijah. beyond that river, he was met by Porus, who held 

away as fft* as Dehly, at the head of the Aryan chivalry. In the 
battle which ensued Alexander was v|ctorioiis, and Porus having 
snbiuitted, was honourably treated, and bis dominions restored to 
him. Alexander now,^ croshed the two retnaining rivers of the 
Puiyib, the Chenab and the Itavee, and anivod at the right bank 
of the Beyaa, or Hydraotes. 

Having already penet^ted to far, and with his mind filled with 
accounts of the splendour and extent of the Eastern Aryan king- 
doms, Alexaiuler woulf have marched onwards, regardlesPof 
rifdc, and most probably would have carried all before him ; but 
his Greeks would move no further, and be was obliged, for the 
He ce|ie present at least, to give up his project of subd uing India. 
JlidStotte* Greek sailors prepared a fleet of boats on the 
MS. .Hydiispes, or Jheliim, and at the confluence of that 
river with the Aoesines, or Chenab, Alexander embarked with 
all his European forces and a few chosen allies, and sailed dom 
the Indus to the sea. • 

It is not neoessarj here to repeat the details of the voyage, nor 
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iho dan^s hS oncoiintered from local tribes who opposed him, 
and whom he conquered; neither is it necessary to follow hhif in 
hif C6lebrat(»d march b«ck intcT Porsia, flor the coiirs^ of his 
admiral, NelSrchus*who adopted the route of«Scyl», by sea. All 
this is told at len^h, in other works which are familiar to evefy 
student of history : it is only iftedful to note the state of India 
at that period, and the effect of the Grecian invasion.^ 

Th^ period lay nearly midway betweeli the establishment of 
Boodhism and the Christian* era; and llie Greeks have trails- 
» mitted an account, in many respei-ts very amply and faithfully 
drawn up, of the condition in which tliey found the Indiini 
people. There is nogmention of public edifices, for as yet archi- 
tecture was unknown; or of ma<riiificent cities, for the oomiitir.n ot 
best habitations were as yet pr<ibably of wood or of clay ; 
but of the population the details are very intew'stinpr. The system 
of caste pi*evailed, and trades and professions had become sepa- 
rate castes, the members of which did not iiitermairy or eat 
with each other.^ The country was thickly peopled and well 
cultivated, and each villaj^e formed a municipal community, which 
was pfoverned by means of its elders and village oflicers, who wpi*e 
hereditary. There wei'e man iifact tires of cottfui and silk, of great 
beauty and costHness, and gold and silver ornaments were woin by 
men and women. The Indian warriors were not only well armed, 
and used elephants as well as cavalry and infantry in battle, but 
appear to have understood the art of war better even tlianHhe 
Persons ; and their valour was very great. In other countries 
the discipline of the Greeks had enabled them tq win great 
victories with very trifling losses; but in their Tndidlh buttles 
they lost many more in proportion, and the gayant resistance 
made by the Mnlli and other tribes of the Indus, surprised even 
Alexander him'^elf, wNo was severely wQiiqded on one occasion. 
The religion of the people was idolatrous, find it is evident hod 
become greatly debased from the comparatively pure and simple 
faith of the Vddas. Widows occasijpn^l^ burned themselves on 
the funeral pyres of their husbands ; but women in general held - 
an 4lonoarable place, and do not appear Up have been secluded. 
There were raligioiis devotees and their monasteries, and other 
classes of mendicants, who, in puisuance of vows, underwent the 
moat frightful penances. The power of the Brahmin priesthood 
in all spiritual matters was very great, and they were oteemed 
holy: as yet they had not adopted secular employments, and 
Yv^ apart as professors of religion. There is no mention of the 
Booddhist schism, which appears to have been unknowja to the 
Greeks at that periq^* Several great kingdoms existed in Indian 
mud many snuiller principalities and States, moat or all of whicii 
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iNrere in feudal dependence upon the larger ones. Itmu^bebome 
in %iind, hpwever, that the Greeks knewMnly of the kuigdonii of 
Npithera India; all fo the sodl^ of t^e boundaiy of fiindoitaQ 
Proper* was as yet very dark. There is no evjKlence df the pre?a-. 
i^nce of any shocking barbarity or savagery; qn the ooiitrary,,the 
maimers and 'polite demeanour 6i the people are highly praised. 

« Tiie Hindoos weie decently, not to say often richly, clothed ; they 
were courteous and iiftelligeht;' they observed their laws, and 
indeed appear, in all^essential xy^pects, to bavd possessed the 
elements of civilised life in as great a degi^e as the Gieeks^ 
themselves. In sciences^ the Hindoos had progi'essed beyond the 
Greeks; they were bet^ astronomers an^ mathematicians; and 
in metaphysics they had displayed as profound thoughts# They 
had cultivated their language, Sanscrit, to the utmost perfection, 
and had rules for prosody, for poetry, and prose composition. ^ In 
diHcussing the most abstract problems of philosophy a^ logic,, 
they at lesst equalled many of. the most eminent of the GoMks. 
Ijeaining, however, was still confined almosAozclusively to%bo 
Brahmins, and by any other classes could ^nly be procured at 
great risk, and under the frightful penalties of the laws of Menoo. 
In all respects, therefore, the testimony of the Greeks to the 
existing condition of Hindoo society is most valuable, not only in 
relation to its peculiar period, but as exhibiting how little, com- 
paratively speaking, that society has since changed, 

The expedition of Alexander, and the intercourse so long 
iseotsorehe afterwards with India by the Q^ks, 

erwk expedi- opened out, as it were, not only eastern stores of know-* 
uon. ^ ledge, but of ti’affic to western nations. It was claimed 
by a Greek hj^orian, Diodorus Siculus, for Alexander, that the 
real foundation for his eastern expedition was the philanthropic ' 
hope of uniting all {he peoples of the cttuntries he should pass 
through with his ovVn, and the collection of all the producis of 
the eastern world at his great emporium Alexandria; and had he 
survived to undertake ^potj^er, there is littie doubt the result 
would have been much more complete and effective, Itis'oer^ , 
tain, however, that a g|«at increase of traffic followed the dove of 
the Indian expedition ; and as products could not he bought or 
sold wjlliout local agents, it resulted that Ofeek, Persian, Syrian, « 
Bi^ylonian, and perhaps Egyptian merchants virited, and evmi ' 
^r^ed in, different pai^ of India. Intercourse, therefore, between ' 
'i&e east and west h^ame more frequent and more materially and , 
mcaiff^saUy uaefnl. It broke down the exclufuvexiess 
«wing to their situation, the Hindoos had as yet maxatained f and 
though- it was not immediately reaKsed in ^ eomjpleto mfmfat 
which the |neat Greek monarch had hoped lor, yet was new. , 
afterwfiid|inmrrttpled, and never ceased to ineieaaa. 
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XBOU THX INTASIOV OT ALXXJOrDBR TO^THB HtD OF TSE 
^ * MikUBYAK DTVAfiti^ B.a ^7 tO 105. 

IkBOUT two ye^ra after his return from India^ and before another 
expedition could, be arranged, or any of hie toagnificent 
plana* carried out, Alftander the Great die49 in 824 Aiexindor 
B.O. j ho had reached only his thirty-second year, **“® 

4fter his death, Seleuchua, oi^e of his most able commanders, 
becaine possessed of the province of Babylon, with those portions 
of the Indian conquests that had been maintained, including 
Baclria, which, as ^tiguous to North-Western India, produced 
Tery considerable intercourse between the Greeks and the Hindoo 
kings. It was mentioned in the last chapter, that when Alexander 
reached the Hydraotes, his desire was to march onwards into 
India, and subdue the Prasii, or Eastern kingdoms, whleh were 
represented to^him as far more extensive and magnificent than 
that of PdruB. One of these kingdoms was Maghada, TiieVugiiada 
the capital of which was l^alibdtbra, a city on the kingdom. ^ 
Ganges* the exact site of which has never been ascertained. The 
monarch who ruled over it was Nonda, of the Naga, or serpent- 
worshipping dynasty, which commenced in the year 091 BO. 
These Takshuk, or, as they are termed in India, Niiga' kings, were 
descended from a powerful^Tartar race, who, as ]v4ga princes 
mentioned in the MdhsJbhfirut, are supposed to have invaded 
India at a remote period, fi^st possessing th^selves of Kasbmere, 
and afterwards, extending their conquests, became possessed of 
the Maghada kingdom, which had bwn in exisienoe from the 
period*^ the M6h&bh4rat. . • « 

Of^aghada, several kings in succession bore the nsme of 
Nan^f hence they are sometimes mennoned as the Nandd 
dynasty. J^e last Nandd was put to death, by his chief minister ; 
^ a peeson named Chandra Gpopta^— called Sandracottus by the 
Greeke— « man of low extraction, but of great ability, b^ame 
khig, and fo^ed what was styled the Mauiyan ^ 

dynas^. Chandra, Ooopta had served in the army of 
Pdrus, on ihe inyiigicm of Alexandra!, and after his d«- ‘ 

paelittii beaded ^ insometioo by which the Greek poetl lvei§^ 

k From Jkk. i wrrat COeMn 4i CsrallaV 
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d^Aven out of the Punjab. At this time |l8o, according^'to J ustin,* 
he poHBessed himself of the kingdoms of Pdrus and of Taxiles^iiand 
was therefore independent at the time of his eklectioni^to the throne 
of Maghada.’^ or ho^may have been powerful enough to seize the 
throne after the murder of the heng. 

The fevvlnlion in Maghnda happened in 325 b.c., only two 
years after Alexander u invasion of lndiB> and one year before his 
death, which, as already iiientioued, occurred at Babylon/ in 324. 
During the early portion of Chandra Goopta^s reign, India was 
invaded by Seleu.^hus, who was opposed by him ; but peac^ 
having ensued, Seloucbus sent Megasthenes, an eminent Greek 
philosopher, m his representative to the kaghada court, and he 
iieiffn of ftl- Palibothra for many years. He was a man 

RoopuT shrewd, intelligent powers of observation; and it 

is from the portions of his writings which have sur- 
vived, that the accounts of the Hindoo people of that period are 
derived. Chandra Goopta consolidated the ^i^ole of the northeni, 
and much of the eastern, portion of India into one monarehy ; and 
during liis reign great progress was made in traffic, not only with 
western nations by land, but by sea with those of the east. 
Hindoos founded colonies in Java and Siam, and intivniuced their 
religion into those countries. In India, roads were inaiked out 
for travellers, resting-places or inns were established, and the 
pvlice is mentioned by Megasthenes in high terms of praise. As 
yet the national religion of Northern India was not altered, for 
Chandra Goopta was a Hindoo, and followed the estati?ished 
Brahm/nical tenets. 

Sakya Munee, or Boodh, as has been explained in Chapter IX., 
Profrivfiii of in 543 B.C., so that the doctrines he preached had 
Buodiiimn. prevalent for upwards of 200 years. Although 

they had made very extensive progress, they hod by no means, ns 
yet, greatly affected Hindooism, though they may have checked 
its idolatry, and restrn^ed the power and broken the exclusive 
character of the Bndhnins.' Hitherto, learning had been confined 
to them, and to the ^nscrit language as its medium ; hut C^ipudm 
Goopta began to cultivate the spoken language Pali, a dialect of 
Sansqrit, and thus threw open the acquisition of knowledge to his 
people. This, and many other popular and benevolent measures, 
Onith of carried out in Cbandn Goopta’s reign, which con- 

ohuidni tinned for twenty-five vears. He died in 300 or 301 b.c., 
aimpuitiioi and was succeeded by his son. Mitra Goopta, pr Bim- 
hispid, ashe is Tariiusly styled. He also was aHindoo; 
but the Boodhists were tolerated, if not actually pro- 


< lib. XV. p. 4. 
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tected^bj^m. He rene^^ the trenties with Seleiichus, 

and gAaintained the honour wid glory of his kiif|^um, till 

hie death, 27M after a reign of twc>nty-ti\|d yearo, ifivAhMiptc 

and was succeeded bv Asdka, who, during tbe/eignijf AMkn.hu 

his grar*dfHther, Chandra Goopta,4iad given promise df 

great ability. • ^ 

When Asdka ascended the throne of MAghada, the kingdom 
extended from the mouths of the Ganges on the east 
to those of the Indus on the west, thus embracing not 
o*Dly all the northern provinces of India os far as iiactria, but 
portions of the Deccan. ^The limits of this widely-spread dominion 
are marked by stone piflars with inscriptions recorded upon them, 
in the PAli language, many of which still remain. They nri* traced 
from Orissa, on the west of Bengal Proper, to beyond Kabool, in 
Afghanistan. At Girnar, in Kiitch, Asuka's edicts were caiTeri 
upon granite rocks, and are still perfectlv legible ; and their col- 
lection and translntidA by Mr. James Prinsep, who first disc(»vered 
a key to the character used by Asdka, and other eminent Oriental 
scholars, has thrown a flood of light upon the transac- 
tions of this remote period. They pi*ove Asdka to have nu ier iu:d 
lieen a singularly wi.se an:t benevolent monarch, ardent 
in the advanesment of civilisation, and earnest in the protection of 
his subjects. By him, the first popular courts of justice known in 
India were established; they were of several degrees, civil arill 
ciiiiiinal, suitable to the wants of the people, and by them capital 
punishliient w^as abolished. Means of traflic and comn^unicakiioa 
by roads were also extended. At an enriy period after nu*ioptw.n 
his Accession to the throne, Asdka renounced the Ilindop ^Vdhint 
faith, and joined the Boodhisf, which became that of 
the nation at large. After a great synod, ln?ld in 28G B.c., reli- 
gious and political missions were dispatched to neigh- D^odhii^i 
bouring and distant countries, and Tibet, China, 

Burmaii, Cambodia, Siam, Java, andOylo^^ received the Boodhist 
missionaries with a strange and fervent ardour, so that millions 
of congerts were made ; nor is it im probable ethat Boodhism may 
have been preached in Britain, as it was in Greece. 

Asdka maintained fiiendly intercourse with Grecisn and Syrian 
monarchs, and with Egypt, and brought many of the useful arts 
and sciences of those countries into his own. To him can be 
traced the commencement of architecture and sculpture 
in India, as applM to religious and other public tunuof' 
edifices, which may have been introdiced from Bactria, •"*******®“^ 
or possibly from Greec^ itself. It has been ascertained beyond a 
dijubt, that before his reign architecture was not applied to public 
building<i^ as temples and the like ; in fact, that none existed : and 
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1 ^ may be amiimed that even up to Asdka’e period, the moet 
populous cities consisted of ^little better than clay or wflKMleu 
dwellings. This too may account for the (disappoarance — as in 
,the cnses of Wlibdthra, Paithana, and other cities known to the 
Greehs— of *all traces of them%t the present time. It may be 
concludfed,* therefore, from the perfectly authentic details of As6ka*8 
reign, that the Aryan population was not only materially ad- 
t’anced in civilisation and political power, but became less ex- 
clusive in character and religious belief. While he lived, Boodhism 
attained, perhaps, its greatest extent and authority in India. Hin-» 
dooisrn was not, however, entirely auppr€|flsed, and the Brahmins, 
while they were no longer recognised as the dominant heads of 
religions society, were yet respected learned men, and were 
not interfered with so long os they did not come into collision 
with the progress of the now religion. 

Asdka died in the year 226 B.C., having reigned thirty-seven 
victory of the years, in great usefulness and sj^endour. After that 
tiie'onuisr*''^ event his noble empire declined. His three sons divided 
22 S «.a between them ; and, with their descendants, the great 

mviiTimS' Mauryon dynasty, established by Chandra Goopta, 
fdfiJwI*™ ceased to exist about 196 B.C., having lasted about 139 
years. 4t was the brst which came into intimate and 
of lihu Mull- prolonged connection with the Greeks, and from tins 
v»n<iywMBty. inscriptions and edicts recorded by 

Lalnlf. find Asoka and others, becomes actually historical, without 
pmi!?w»r"’* allegory which ac- 

106 s.o>' ' companies all its predecessors. One of the earliest sped- 
mens of architecture perhaps in India is the Boodhist stupe, .or 
shrine, at Snnchy, in Central India, which was commenced in 
266 B.C., the celebrated seventeenth yeAr of Asdka’s reign. It is 
a noble and cuiious work, which, with a similar but later erection 
at Amravati, on the Krishna river, has lately been brought to 
public notice.^ Sevecral^of the cave temples and Vihaitis, or 
iiiomisteries, excavaW from the solid rock in various localities, 
belong to this dyausty, which, till its close, appears 4o Lave 
consistently professed the Boodhist faith. 

' * Th#y form the mbi«ct of a noble volnme SUustrative of Tiessnd ftapent 
Wnrabipin cotinectfon wlfh Boodbufm, writton by g. Fei;gfisMm, Ksq., F K.8., 
ind published undBr the authority of the Seoratary of State for thdS. 
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CHAPT^ XU. 

FROM THE END OF THE IT^DRTAN DYNASTY TO THE *CnRISTlAK 
, ERA, 1&5 B.C. TO A.D. l! 

f OR this unsRtisfactoiy penod in Indian history several rensona 
may be assigned. The Greek connection with the great Maghada 
dynlsty had ceased, the historian can no longer dlRw from 
Grecian sources wliat the local records do not supply. Nor 
were passing events, as in the ciise of Asoka’s reign, commemorated 
by inscriptions so full and so authentic ; but from genealogical 
lists in the Hindoo Puranas, or later sacred scriptures, and from 
occodonal inscriptions upon cave temples and monasteries, some- 
thing has been don4(Nx> redeem the otherwise hopeless uncertainty 
which had previously existed. 

After the death of Asdka, in 220 n.c., seven princes successively 
occupied the throne of Maghada, till 105 B.a, a period succeMonKt 
of only thirty-on<y years, giving an average of a little 
more than four years to each. This is distinctive of 
many revolutions and possible contentions ; for, when ^ 
the kingdom had been once divided, it was impossible, according 
to the usual course of Eastern political events, that continued 
disputes and efforts to obtain the mastery should not have 
occurred. Out of the Mauryan, therefore, other royal, bilt much 
smaller, dynasties may have proceeded, of which np account, or 
even tradition, has been preserved. There are, however, several 
dynasties co-existent with the Mauiyan,^ which may be men- 
tioned. 

The kingdom of Mitbila, now represented by Benares, had sur- 
vived from the period of the Ramiyan, J400 b.o.; for Kingdom ot 
King lUma'a wife, Beeti^ the innocent caflse of the 
war jrith Ceylon, was a daughter of tj^ 'king of Mithila.* 
Althouj^ unquestionably one of the most ancient of the Ar; an 
States, it does nqt appear at any time to have possessed extensive 
territoriea or power ; and in the period under notice was most 
probably subject to Maghada^ In like manner, Gour, Kingdom oc 
in fienged, a city of even greater antiquity than Mithila, 
was the capital of a kingdom i both aerring to prove the 
progiesa and oettlemaat of the Aryans eastward, and their eata* 
bH^ment of monarchies. 

Among these vtaiA dynasti»*8 may be mentioned that of the 
Saiigds, which, following the Jiauiymt) commenced b.o. }tiB, fuid| 
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in^a succession of ten princes, con tin uecli for 112 yeaA; thet is, 
fringA to B.C. 86i They \veve Boodhists, and were faiAous 
for their jreliprious zeal in the cons>tructioA of religious 
fidiSces, -^nd excavations of cave temples. To them 
'h.o. 100 . the'' Boodhist caves ‘in Kuttack may be attributed. 
The secobd (great ‘ tope * at Sanchy was the work of Pushpamitra, 
.. ... . the first of the dynasty, in B.o. 188. The cave temples 
defeiuod iiy at Baja are attnbuted to King Puhndaka, b.o. 127 ; 
Si>iiH,B.o.8a. known, and in most respects most beautifii^ 

and still perfect of these excavated temples, the great rave at 
Karlco, between Bombay and Poona, to lyng Ddvabhuti, in B.O. 

The inscriptions on these great works have preserved the 
OH Hies of the kings of this dynasty, which appears to have ceased 
with Ddvabhuti, and the localities of the memorials themselves 
may indicate the extent of their jurisdiction. 

At Kanonj, in Oudh, under the hills of Nipal, another great 
K miouj Hindoo dynasty sprung up, or atQeast materially in- 
creased in power during the period under notice. 
Their princes did not join the Boodhist movement ; they were 
exclusively Hindoos, and perhaps Brahmins. It is at least certain 
that they protected vast numbers of Brahmins during their perse- 
cution by the Boodhists; for one of the most nuineroiis of the 
northern Brahminical sects is termed Kanonjya. grants of land 
wtfre made to them, and they became farmers, as many continue 
to be. The Kan^^ujya Brahmins are not esteemed as of the 
purest ran^ by others ; they seldom hold priestly olliceB, and many 
of thoiif enter the military service. They are, perhaps, the finest 
physical racojn India, and of the true Aryan type. 

The greatest Indian monarch of t^e first century before Christ 
Andhra Vi k ram- Adi ty a, a prince^ of the Andhra dynasty, 

which, both at Maghada, to which it succeeded, atid at 
Adic)ii. Warungul, south of the Godavery river, which .'t 
founded, rose to great p(tiwe|;, and ruled over Malwah and Central 
India, as well as Maguada, for several centuries. The commence- 
ment jf t^ reign of Vikram-Adityn, B.o. 56, waaiesta- 
nf blishod as a Hindoo era, and is still continued. He was 
Rome,M.M. ^ popular and enlightened ruler, and at his court 
literature was highly patronised, many of the best Hindoo plays, 
poems, and philosophical works having been there composed. An 
authentic event, connected with Vikrain-Aditya’s reign, was an 
octAviu invasion of Western India by the Tue-Che, or Huns, 

eiiipcMr. about 26 B.C. They were defeated in a great battle by 
King Vihram, but do not appear to have lejjf; tbe country, as th^ 


^ FeigiisMn*s * Cbroaologieal Table.* 
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are tracetfble, as holding Western India for 248 years afterwoids*^ 
Tlvse Huns 'were Scythians ; and* either te them, or to prior in- 
rosions by the same people, the prehistoric remains meutibned in 
Chapter VIII. probably belong. • P 

Contemporary with the rise ef the Andhra dynasty sdh dmnity 
may be mentioned the Sah, founded by Nahapaua in biBtwrinr. 11111 . 
67 B 0 ., which was destined to become very powerful, 

The Kanwas, who commenced to reign in 70 B.o., and 
in a succession of four princes, were extinct in b.o. 31. These and 
* other smaller States appear by inscriptions of their own. Battle ot 
or* are included in those of others ; but the extent of ^«*'*“<*‘* 
their dominions, their capital cities, and, with few exceptions, 
tlie events of their reigns, are unintelligible. 

To add to the confusion of northern dynastic history belonging 
to the two centuries before Christ, it is believed that there were 
several invasions of Northern India by the Greek Bactriaus, under 
Demetrius and . Aitnauder, and by ' Yavanas ’ from 
Kashmere. * In the reign of Bhoja/ writes Mr. Stirling, Tnvniiit 
in ^ Asiatic Reseai^hes,* vol. xv., ^ the Yavanas,” from 
Sindha (Sinde) D^s, invade tlie country in great force, but are 
driven Wk. Then follows Vikram-Aditya. If, therefore, the 
dates are to be depended on, these invasions took place before the 
Christian era. Other Yavana invasions occur in the next four 
reigns ; but tlie most important of all occurred in the reign of 
Subhan Deo, who ascended the throne in the year 318, the year of 
the^Bullabhi era. In the ninth year of his reign a Yavana, 
Rakta Bahu, invades the country (Orissa) by sea, an^ ccnquers it. 
.... His son succeeds, but is murdered by the invaders. A 
Yavana dynasty then ruled %ver Orissa for a space of 146 years, or 
down to A.D. 473.’ • * 

By these admixtures of foreign races, the original Aryan stock 
Bo doubt became greatly modified. This also was a period of 
much religious excitement and disturban^; for, after the existence 
of Boodhism os a national religion, alt long%8 there were dynasties 
of ^nees to maintain it, Hindooism, ngver eradicated, sprang 
auddenly into renewed strength, and a deadly persecu- 
tioD of the Boodhista ensued, which in time spread all uriuiiiiiiiiimi 
over India, and ceased only with their expulsion. It 
was not only that the Brahminical faith had never been ' ^ 
extingpishe^ but that the Boodhist creed did not, after experience, 
ait easily upon the Indian people. In essentials it was too cold, 
too abstract, and too>s6lf<»mortifying, to attract many real wor- 
^ippers; an^, by ^ the common population, it is questionable 

A * Hbsn D^ee^’ quoted by Fsrgoison. 
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whether its ultra-metaphysical doctrines fpuld even be findmtood 
at all, while its rigid penance 3, fasts, vigils, and contemplatilms, 
could aot be undertaken. Boodhism h^ moreover split up into 
a number of socts, and it seemed never decided whether it was not 
Ai effect a covert n&eism, withcit any distinct indications of a 
future statc|. except the annihilation of the Kirvana, or absorption 
into the Divine Being.' This did not suit a lively and ima^native 
people like the Aryan Hindoos; and the Brahmins^ men of 
powerful intellect, and great experience of human nature and of 
the people, employed themselves, during the predominsnce of 
Boodhism, in drawing up that new syste^ of Hindoo belief and 
practice which still exists in India. 

To the old simple faith of the V^das they added an immense 
The new Pantheou like that of the Greeks, only infinitely more 
Hinauo faith, fanciful and grotesque ; and it is quite possible, that 
they may have moulded their Pantheon on the model of that of 
the Greeks, with which they had become acq^^ainted during the 
period which followed the invasion of Alexander. To this was 
added the doctrine of faith, and other philosophic tenets that be- 
longed especially to early Hindooism. Such was the new creed 
which the Bood hist formalists had to encounter. As the Boodhist 
dynasties — the Mauryans, Sangds, Kanwas — ^became weaker, they 
were replaced by vigorous Hindoo kingdoms, like the Andhras, 
mn^er Vikram-Aditya, and others, who became the prominent 
supporters and propagators of the new Hindoo faith. 

The beginning of the movement is ascribed to the miraefilous 
appeara]^e*of four brothers, styled Agni-Kool, or sons of fire, 
who, according to the legend, were produced out of the fire-foun- 
tain of sacrifice on Mount Aboo, in Guserat, under the powerful 
incantations of a Brahmin, nam^ Vashishlia. They are supposed 
to have been Bajpoot princes, and descent fi’om them is stall 
claimed by Bajpoot clans.^ It is certain that the warlike dasses 
of India, who probably never embraced Boodhism, were early 
enlisted on the side of^perscllution, and assisted their priesthood ; 
and that the Boodhists^wen driven from their monasteries, w^ich ' 
were destroyed, or having been purified, were converted into 
Hindoo temples. Brahmins preached the renewed ffindomsm 
boldly through India, and the people heard with wmidering ears 
-of the existence of gods and goddesses, under the new revriatiem of 
the sacred Pmanas ; of their loves and contests^ wd passioiis akin 
to humanity : of new and different heavens and hells; of mmifies 
of the gods, and of deified heroes, and their interest in the afTain 
of men. Ihere were too many elements of poptilar, jaith miiiKleA 
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with thfllM strange leg^ds to escape the belief of the Hindbo 
people. The whole of the new scheme of religion was accepted with 
an avidity ofwhich the persecution of the Boo^hists was an fhmest 
proof ; and the Brahmins, as the receivers o(« a frdbh and divine 
revelation, became more powerful than ever. Then idol- worship 
recommenced. The images of gods and demi-gods weiit created 
after a rude fashion which has never alftered, and set up in 
religious edifices, which had never before existed ; and these were 
mingled with the pre-existent Seevite adoration of the Pillar and 
the Calf followed by the Ismelites, and of trees and serpents, 
untfi the present eleoi^ts of Hindoo faith were completed, and no 
matter how old, or how incongruons, were believed. Splendid 
festivals, liturgies, and ceremonial observances were combined 
with a licentious faith and practice, and proved irresistible to the 
Hindoo people of all ranks ; and it is consistent with their charac- 
ter that Boodhism declined. It was not, however, altogether 
extinguished ; therflwere still princes and their people pltwerrul 
enough to preserve it for the present, and indeed for four centuries 
afterwards. 

In other respects, up to the Christian era, India does not seem 
to have much changed. The system of the divisions of the people 
by Menu still prevailed. Literature and the science of astronomy, 
mathematics and logic, as well as religious and metaphysical 
philosophy, had attained their greatest height ; and though as yet 
no union of India under one particular dynasty or empire is appa- 
rent, "^et individual kingdoms were locally powerful, the people 
:were civilised, and, as far as con be ascertained, contend ttid pro- 
sperous. 

During this petiod also, tbfi progress of the Aryans towards the 
south of India was an active one. There m no records, it is true, 
of that progress, nor of the faith which may have been professed 
before ffindooism ; but that powerful States arose which were 
Hindoo, there can be uo question, nor i^y that Boodhism was 
established in some localities; bu^ ofi the Vhole, there is gieat 
kistotic darkness in regard to the condition gf the south until the 
era of Ptolemy, a.d. 140. It is, however, extremely 
probable that Egyptian and Greek, and possibly also oiymriiid. 
Bomao, merchants virited, the southern portions of India before, aa 
they, m^nbtedly did after, the Ohristiim era ; and that, in the 
period now under consideration, there was comparatively littie 
diflerence between the popuiation of the north of India and of ti^e 
ioutlu 
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A.T the period of the Christian era, the northern portion qt India 
was ruled over by several powerful dynasties, of which a brief 
tuminary is necessary. • 

J. The Andhras held part of North-Eastern India, which in- 
Aiidiiraa. cl^**^^**! Maghiuls, as their n^.lhem capital, and of 

Teliugana, the tract whicli intervenes between the 
l)eccan and the sea. Another capital for the southern provinces 
WHS founded at Wuningul. In a series of twenty-nine princes, 
VHndAifl (n wiiose names and dates of succession have been ascer- 
Afruu. tained, the Andhras are traceable as far as 436 A.D , and 
will a}i\)ear again, in however a reduced condftion, in contact with 
the ^lahoiiiedans. 

II. Eastward from the Andhras lay the great kingdom of Bengal, 

ruled by a dynasty known under the designation of 

I'jiiAn. which, nccoi’ding to inscription^of various periods, 

PdiA (ijimuty. India and Ceylon at one 

period, and to have included even Tibet in its dominions.^ It 
has always, however, been found difficult to deci<ie, in relation to 
the text of early Indian inscriptions, whether to admit the^ facts 
they profess to record, or, on the other hand, to attribute them to 
the infA'iiuity of the scribes who, in order to magnify the records 
of their patrons, mingled together the most incongruous materials 
and traditions of conquest and doSiinion. There is no doubt, 
. however, that the Pala dynnilLv, and its successor the 

Sdna, roigned in Bengal up to the Mahomedan conquest 
of that province ; and as communication by sea was easy and fre- 
quent with Ceylon, they^na^ have shared with others the occasional 
•overeignty of that idland. 

III. Shortly befors^the Christian era, a Tartar race estabKsbed 

TnrcArdyiiftB- themselves in Kashmei-e, and became Boodhists. In 
uwre^ reigning king, Abhimdnya, erected 

^th gateways of the celebrated tope or shrine at Sanchy,* 

ooiiipind. ixk Central India, as one of the established memorials of 
the dynasty, which appears to have ceased with him, and was 
oonardhSi'i Gonardhds, who added snake-worship 

* ' to their Boodhism, though it is very probable that this 
peculiar faith was that of the original Tartaj; invaders. 

* Elplifnstone*^ * History,' vol. x. ; Colebrooksb &0. 

* Fergusson’s * Chronology.' 
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The Gicfbiirdbiis were^jarge contributors to the Boodhist monu- 
ments and remains of India. Tho third of'> their line, tructiok 
Bavand, conivtructed some of the early cave tgmples at of !8ve*® *** 
Ajunta, in the Dehhuni about the close of the first <ten- 
tury A.i>. The eleventh princo, Mibirakala, about tho second 
centuiy A.n., raised the central building of the Boodhibt shrine 
of Aniravati,' on the Krishna river. The seventeenth in succes- 
sion bbilt the Boodhist tope called Tukht-i-Soliman, in the 
Punjab ; and to his successor Gokarna, the Boodhist excavations 
*near Nassuk are attributed; as also to the last bir' one of the 
dynasty, Narendrdditm the beautiful outer rail of the Temple of 
Amravati.' With tne next prince, Yudishthdra, the GouardhA 
dynasty ceased for an interval of six * Aditya * kings, 
who also appear to have been great constructors and 
excavators. By Tunjisia, in the close of the third century A.n., 
the inner mil of the Amravati tope was added ; ^ and by Jayendia, 
the fifth Aditya, the great Bo^hist caves and monasteries at 
Kenery, near Bombay, were excavated. About a.d. 460, 
the Gonardhd dynasty was again raised to power by ii. rustorta 
Mdghavdhdna; and the beautiful zodiac cave temple yiminn 
at Ajunta, 530 a.d., the temple of Martund, in Kash- 
mere, and that of Bliuvandshwar, in Orissa, 622 a.I).,® popoiii»ni* 
still remain ns memorials of this dynasty. 

Although its works, in temples, &c., lie as far south Hcjiraot 
as Amravati, on the banks of the Krishna, they can 
hardly be accepted as proofs of the actual dominion of these 
Kash mere dynasties so far to the southward in the early period of 
their existence. The Boodhists, priests and monks, bad fixed upon 
wild lonely spots as localities for their worship ; toA of this pecu- 
liar taste, or perhaps napessity, there is no* more striking example 
than the secluded ravine of Ajunta. In such places, works of ex- 
cavation or construction were permitted to distant parties, most 
probably under the countenance or assisjpnce of local rulers. At 
a later period, however, the power of the KUshmere dynasty seems 
to l)|pve increased veiy materially, and * Baja Tursngiri,’ or 
history of Kash mere, supplies many facts in the me- synnsty of 
disDval age of India which are worthy of credit. The 
period of this history extends from Kanishka, the third priuce of 
the ori^nal Tartar dynasty, who isplaced atl7 to 24 a.d.,^ T(i>ertui 
to 40 A.D.,' down to 622 A.D., or about six centuries.* 

I FeiguBfon's * Tree and Serpent niatio Chronicle.* 

Worship.* * Lasseci, *Ind. Alterthnmsklrche.* 

* I hi A e • ‘Abetraotof Kaja Turangiii,* 

s Ibid. Prufeiisor Wilson. 

* General Cunningham’M *Kumiii- 
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HArVinn In OF aboiit 450 A.i». MdghaTAhftna, the fikt prince 
t!iliriIHSidea’ of the restciMij YjonaidhA line, is recorded to have <n- 
*4criiiRnya vaded C pylon, and usurped that kingdom; an event 
which is in soifie inepsure confirmed by Ceylon annals. In a.d. 525 
hlatrigoopta, the fifth king, abdicated, and the throne was then 
taken poroesoion of by Vikram-Aditya the Great, King of Malwa, 
at that time lord paraifioimt of India. On his death, however, 
Pravaras^na re-occupied the throne: invaded the territories of 
Siladitya, the successor of Vikram ; defeated him, and took him ^ 
prisoner, but subsequently restored the kingdom to him. These 
events, and the many celebrated and still existing memorials of 
the Kashmore dynasty, entitle it to a high ]^ace in the records of 
the fiiat five centuries of the Christian era in India. 

IV. Although hitherto the peninsula of Kattiawar has not been 
SAh (lyiiHAty alluded to in particular terms, yet under its Hindoo or 
ofSAunbiitra. Sanscrit appellation of Saiirdshtra, it became the seat 
of Aryan colonies at a very early period of itheir invasion, and 
from its natural fertility, as well as its commanding maritime 
position, rose into a powerful kingdom. At the time of the 
Mdhdbhirut, Snurnshtra was possessed by Krishna, who took an 
active poit in the gi*eat war ; and, as an incarnation of Vishnoo, is 
still worshipped % perhaps the majority of the Hindoos, while 
his temple of Dwarka, as well as that of Somnatb, continue to be 
very holy places of pilgrimage. From the death of Krishna, 
however, up to the period under notice, no historical facts have 
come to light: and the traditions of the Yadoo race, to wliich 
Kriehua<)eronged, supply no materials on which dependence can 
be placed. I9 Kattiawar, the Sab dynasty was founded in the 
first century n.o., by Nahdpana, and "subsequently attained great 
power. The dynasty displaced was probably Mauryan, which, 
under King Asoka, undoubtedly possessed Saurasbtra and the 
adjacent countries. The most important of Asoka’s edicts, pre- 
viously meptioned in Ch^ter XL/ were engraved upon the rocks 
of the hill forts of Qirtfar an3 Joonargurh, in this province; and it 
will be remembered tl^t after his death, his empire, whichjhad 
extended east to west from sea to sea, became dismembered and 
broken up into separate States and dynasties, of which no authentic 
record has survived. The establishment of the S4h dynasty is, 
however, more perfectly authenticated than any contemporary 
event; and it is by their coins, a nearly complete series 
which has been collected, that the dates of successive princes 
have been defined in a great measure, though not as yet to a 
complete extent. 

The SAMs are believed to have been a Parthian race, one the 
numerous bands of Central Asian warrior invaders whO| from timt 
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to time,' ^ured by hordes into India, and settled there; t^eir 
defsendants still exist ih Kattia^r, and preserve the fair com- 
plexion of their rape separate from other inhabitants of t}^e prc> 
vinee, and their peculiarly fine breed of hoieCs poi^sses a lineage 
as old as their own. During thg period of the Maiiryan dynosi^V, 
and indeed long before it, Saurashtra became highly civjjjlised, and 
an active trade was carried on with Egyp^ by sea, as 'well ns with 
Persirf by land. The B4hs w^ould seem, therefore, to have followed 
the track of commerce, and invaded Saurdshtra by the western 
* pnraes and Sinde. In a series of twenty-seven successions, they 
reigned in Saurdshtra until a.b. 235, or in all 313 years ; ' Mnxfniimua 
or, by another calculation, 376 years. Sehoi^ was 
their capital, and their dominions extended as fiu* as Sattara and 
Kolapore, in the Deccan. Li the iirst instance they appear to 
have adopted the Boodhist faith ; and the excavation and con- 
struction of the wonderful cave temple at Karlee, between Bombay 
and Poona, was thp work of Nahapana, the founder of the dynasty, 
in conjunction with King Ddvabhuti, of the Sanga dynasty, B.c. 86, 
whose works then were probably completed. One inscription of 
the Sahs, that on the bridge of King liudra Damdn, is TiiH<riim 
of the year 16 It commemorates the conquest of 
the Ddccan from Satakami I. of the Andht^a dy misty, who reigned 
from A.B. 10, and by this the authenticity of both monarchs is 
determined. Mr. Fergnsson is of opinion * that these Sdhs were 
Tue-Cbe, mentioned in the last chapter ns having ccnqitered 
Western India. B.o. 26; and the dates given agree on various 
grounds so nevly. that there can be little question oi^ the subject. 
Whether, however, the Sahcf were Parthians, according^ Colonel 
Tod, or Indo-Bactrians ; o% as Mr. Elphinstone prefers to consider, 
Persians of the Sassa^ian race, is undecided, and signifies, perhaps, 
very little ; they were at least foreigners, and as the sun appears 
on their coins as the distinctive emblem of their dynasty, it favours 
the presumption that they were Sassanian Persians, lire and sun 
worshippers, who adopted Boodhisvi af ^e then existent faith of 
tli^r new country. 

V. The dynasty of the Gooptas, bettef known, perhaps, under 
their local appellation of Bullabhi or ^'’ullabhee, who oooptiip 
conquered S^urdshtra from the Sahs, and established 
themselves at Vullabhee in Kattiawar, in or about the saurdihera. " 
year 318 a.b., was apparently of northern origin, but ooRnrantiue. 
their chronology is co^used, and has been perplexing 
|o antiquarians in a great degree ; nor can it be said to be yet entirely 
cleared up. That they were a powerful race of medisoval king% 
• 

* Fergamon's * (Jhieneloo.* 


* * Indiaa Chitmology,’ p. 6U 
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IH ( vidont. from tbe Vishnoo Pumna, in which a list oftheAi is given. 
This list includes the ^aiiies of ^ix monarehs who held the prtiid 
title * Mahamja Adirnj,' or Emperor of I^dia; and from in- 
scriptions at the Ganges, and elsewhere, it may 

be interred that Iheif actual dom^fiion extended oyer the whole of 
Hindostoii Proper, including possibly several minor States, ns well 
ns oyer India in geneitHl* In the Allahabad inscription, trans- 
lated by Mr. Prinsep, Samoodra Goopta, the second monarch in 
the series, claims sovereignty over Sinhala, or Ceylon, as havin^^ 
been conquered by him ; and aiforda additional contirmatioii of that 
island having been, for a considerable period in the fourth and 
fifth centuries after Christ, if not indeed eift'lier, a dependency of 
the Indian nioiiai-chs. 

The Goopta dynasty professed the Hindoo faith, and tbe ruins of 
their western capital, Vullnbhee, attest its former extent ; but as 
most of their coins belong to what is called the Kanoujyu series, it 
may be assumed that that ancient city was their northern capital, 
and, in conjunction with their inscriptions, show that their real 
seat of power was in Northern India, from whence their conquests 
extended to Vullabheo'in the west, and eventually reached Ceylon 
in the course of 150 years. Toramiina, the last king of the 
Fninkftcon- bears the date of a.d. 408, which agrees with 

v<TK*(i tn that of Toram4na, the fourth in .succession of the kings 
oiiiiBtianitj. n jjj possible, therefore, as there are iic 

traces of the Gooptas after 408 a.d., that the two dynasties bad 
become united in the person of Torarnana, and this view of The 
subject ii^ad^ipted from the tenor of inscriptions at Gwalior and 
Eraii, and other data, by several authorities.^ In his annals of the 
Ilajpoots, ColoAel Tod traces the Bullhbhis, or Avhat remoiued of 
them after the subvt'rsion of their dynasty, *to Mewar, where they 
founded a new principality, which still exists. They had n 
driven out of Kattiawar by a fresh invasion from the westwanl, 
and as their latest dates upon copper-plate grunts is 526 a.d., 
their removal to Mewaa may liave occurred at, or soon after, that 
period.^ 0 

All through the meSiseval period, however, much confusion 
exists, on account of names of kings of different dynasties being 
identical with each other: and great Ingenuity and perse veramre 
aave been exercised by those who have had, so to speak, to grope 
their way through these dark ages, to distinguish one from 
another. The fact that these northern dynasties had coins, boa 
been of great importance and assistance, not only in arranging 


Fergosson's * Bhan Dajee Riy'en- > Elphinstoiie^ ^Histon-, vjL I. 
^aL* p. 4U7. 
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lists, and *clAtes of succession, but of proving a common foreign 
origib of the royal race from SttfFginian or , Persian invaders, in 
contra-distinction to the moiie aru^ent Aryan dynasties whi<d) liaa 
no coinages. These Indo-Snssanian Icings, as the Gh^ptas, form a 
separate group of themselves in the medimval^period of India, and 
the ancient Aryan dynasties appear to have been absQrbed by 
them, except that of the Palds of Bengal, i^nd to some extent the 
Andhra’S. 

In the foregoing summary of the northern dynasties of India, 
billy those have been mentioned of which authentic details exist, 
gathered from inscriptions and coins. These details are being 
followed up by discovSies from newly-translated inscriptions and 
from coins, so that the subject is, as yet, not by any means as 
complete as it may hereafter become. Besides those already enu- 
merated, there were otiicrs in northern India at the period under re- 
view, a valuable table of which is given by Mr. Elphinstone,' which 
contains tin? following names: — Maghadu (Andhra), Oour,Malwah, 
Ousserat (Sah and Goopta), Kanoujo (Goopta), Mithili, Benares 
Delily, A j mere, Mewar (Biillabhi), Jesselmere, Jeipoor — the la^l 
three still oxistini: -Sinde and Cashmei'e. These probably com- 
prised the whole jf the major States of Northern India, and existed 
from periods extending, in the cases of Maghada, Gonr, Mai wall, 
Mithili, Dehly, Kashmere, and Sinde, far beyond the Chrislinn era, 
dowu to the tenth, twelfth and thirteenth centuries A.J)., that is, 
until subverted by the Mahomedans. Over these States, , 
at various periods, and monarchs of dinerent wmperorBo* 
dynasties who were powerful enough to m me and* ^ 
maintain it in turn, the authority of Maharaja Adhir; em- 
peror, was exercised. Thcfe never appears to have been any 
confederation of States ^ith an emperor at^its head, .or did the 
Authority of emperor belong to any line or dynasty by hereditary 
right ; but the pow er exercised may be assumed to represent that 
of the strongest for the time being. The follnwdng detail, quoted 
from Mr. Fergiisson s ‘ Chronology of ^be^gdiseval l^eriod,* shows 
not only the persons, but the States, which exercised the privilege 
of emperorship at various periods, and tlA comparatively short 
intervals between some, may serve to show the rapid fluctuations 
of power, and the perpetual contentions of the kings of India with 
each other 
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Maharaja Adhirapf or Emperors of India • 

^ * A.l> 

1. ‘Vikrani 2 ^dit 3 li, of Malwah 490 

^ 2. Siladitva, of jifulwah .••••• £30 

8. Prablmrakara, of Kanouj *• • • • • ' 680 

4. Raja Yuradhdna ... . . • 605? 

6. Pula KeHi II., of Rulyan 609 

6. Sri Dharos^na Ilf., of Bakabhi ^ 650 ? 

7. Vikram-Aditya, of Kulyan . • • • . 660 

8. Viimyadit^'a, of Kul.van 680 

9. Vijuyadit^'a, of Kolyau 69.^ * 

10. Vikram-Aditya II . • • ' 738 


€ 

This list contains four names of kinf^s of Kulyan, a State which 
has not as yet been alluded to, as it belonjred to the southerii 
group of Indian kingdoms, and its history will be explained here- 
after. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

OF THE SOTTTnEKK HEDIJEVAL DYNASTIES: nn^DOO— B.O. 000 TO 
A.D. 800. 

The progress of the Aiyan Hindoos southwards is involved in the 
o»Aourityof last degree of obscurity. In regard to the northern 
Aryans, there are at least some historic points upon 
hutory. ^ which, as will have been understood, no doubt can be 
cast, ^3the^s, uncertain in many respects, perhaps, but still 
seeming to illustrate each event, may be accepted in general terms 
until the advent of the Greeks; and the progressive communica- 
tions with them, for several centuries, furSish historical particulars 
and dates, which tally with those of foreign sources, and cannot 
be i*efuted. For^ the south, however, there are no such data. 
The conquest of Ce^^oli lidnia, King of Oudh, though^ ad- 
mitted as a remote historical fact, may nevertheless be open to as 
much doubt as the tiege of Troy. There are, however, •many 
portions of the Ramdyana which, putting aside more modem 
Biahminicol inteiqinlntions, bear a strong impress of truth. It is 
not to be gathered fronf the RamAyana that the northern Aiyaas 
had, any previous knowledge of the people of the south. Their 
progress southwards had been stopped appaarently by the central 
toests and jangles ; and, in dke manner, the southern people seem 
only to have reached the southern boundaries of those tracts. 
Rama, however, is recorded to have est^lished kingdoms at 
Kishkiada, a pamll distiict near Beejanugger, on the Tumboodm 
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river, Sacred by Hindoos, and also in Lunka or Oeyloiv; 

and after the Ceylon 'vftu*, interctjiirse between the north and 
Aoutlf DO doubt increased, and may have been maintaint^ for 
many centuries before the Christian era ; but there no record of 
any kind on which historic dates ^r facts can*be based, and the* 
whole has to rest, necessarily, upon conjecture or inferen^. All 
tne royal races of the south evidently trace ^Jieir origin to persor.s 
of noriliem origin. The Seevaic faith and worship had extended 
to the south at a very early age, and though Brahmins ai*e not 
iiaentioned till a later period, the people appear to have been 
divided into castes. 

In Cliapfer VIIl. n sjleoulation was hazarded as to the original 
invaders of the south being Turanian or Scythian, as Lanpuim.*so 
well because of analogies in languages, as on account of *“*“‘‘‘* 
'^existing prehihtoric iviuiuiis. The original language, whatever it 
may have bewii, became converted into Taiiud as the liead, Teloogoo, 
Canarese. Malialjuui, Toolon, and some other minor dialects. Each 
of those namcnl possessed, and still possesses, a geographical limit 
of its own, whiih has probably never varied; and though all 
diller in many respects, yet their family likeness to each other, as 
a distinct group, has never been questioned. Mr. Elphinstone, * His- 
tory,’ vol. i. ch. ii. tfook iv., adopts the opinion of Mr. Ellis in regard 
to the great antiquity and perfection of the Tamul language be- 
fore the Aryan Sanscrit; and if this hypothesis be tenable, it 
opens out a length of period which defies speculation. Tlie 
original literature of this language has a character which is not 
Aiyan, and it was only affected by Sanscrit at a later period^ when 
tliat language was introduced h\ Brahmin missionaries. The 
ancient Tamul litemture iiossqf^ses no tradition of its antiquity : 
but, on the fact of its existence, and the con^^urrent testimony of 
the Bamdyana, it may be accepted that the earliest settlers in 
Southern India were at least as civilised as those of the north. 

Thi’ee separate conquests of Ceylon, subsequent to that ol 
Kamtf, were noticed in the last chtiptei as^clgimed by 
Hindoo nionarchs of India. The first by Sanioodrd miiqueHts of 
GooptfK} about a.d. 400 to 401 ; the second" Megha- 
Taliana, of the Gonordya dynasty of Kashmere, a.d. 400; and the 
third at a probably much later* period, by Devd Pal Ddb, king of 
Bengal. These circumstances are mentioned to prove that inter- 
course was maintained between the north and suiith^t these, as 
at earlier, periods. The Chiiie.«)e Boodhist traveller Fah-IIian 
sailed in a * great merchant vessel ’ from the mouth of the Ganges 
to Ceylon about a.d. 400. The Boodhist relics had been 
transferred there at am earlier period ; and probably 
about A.D. 600, the island, according to Boodhist chronology, was 
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invaded and taken possesBion of hy ^ Vijayo/ wiio cj* 088 ed from 
tlic southern portion of India. But thOre are earlier records ot 
the existence of soi^thom inbnarchies than these. Mr. Elphin- 
Bnriy coniiec- quotes Strabo as authority for an embassy from 

. ‘ *Pandion * to Auprustus, shortly before the Chris- 

oreece, perhaps about 20 B.c., when Pdrus, a northern 

king, sent* a similar mission — or the two maybe identical; and 
^Iso that the Pandynn dynasty is mentioned in the ‘l?eriplu8,’ 
a'hich^ has many details of provinces and cities still distinctly 
traceable by name. It is evident, therefore, that two powerful 
kingdoms had been established in the south — one the Pandyan, 
which had its permanent capital at Madu; i ; the other Cliolii, the 
first capital of which was Kunchy, or Conjeveram, on the Can very, 
the seconl^ Tn-”jore. 

'fhere can be little doubt, also, that at the period of the 
Mission nmi (/hristiao era, intercoui'se by sea from the western coast 
llpoMi? India was maintained with Jilgypt, and perhaps with 

Thomas. Arabia; and though absolute corroboration is want- 
ing, the visit of the Apostle Thomas to Southern India, his con- 
version of large numbers of the inhabitants to Christianity, and 
his martyrdom at Malliapoor, near Madras, are supported as well 
by local tradition and .the observance of the Anniversary of his 
death, as by the feet that the Christian Churches founded by him 
continued to exist until, about the fifth century, they placed 
themselves under the spiritual authority of the Bishop or Patri- 
arch of Mosul, in Armenia, and still remain subject to his juris- 
diction. Jn these early ages, the Indian Christians do not seem 
to hnVe suffered persecution by the Hindoos. Cooroorangon 
Perumal, probably a king of Madura or of Ch6rn, in the sixth 
century, is recorded to have afforded protection to the Chris- 
tians, whose merchants were rich, and* traded with Egypt and 
Persia. 


Of the southern kingdoms, the Chola was undoubtedly the 
ijhftia largest, tjjottgh^jot perhaps the most ancient. Its alleged 
dynanty. founder wos Tayamaii Ndl^, who came from the north of 
India, and appears tofhavo gained possession of the country iftar the 
modern Arcot. Kunchy, or Conjeveram, which afterwards became 
the capital, was founded by Adanda. About 350 n.c. the Ch >la 
dynasty merged into the Paiidya by marriage, and eo 
Inbdue?*^*'”* continued for 570 years ; hut in 214 a.d. the States 
became separated -again, and the Cholas removed their 


capital to Tanjore, which was founded in that year by Kullo- 
tunga, the head of a new dynasty which fiourisbed there till a.d. 
L«io fcfnprmr endowments b^separnte Ch61a princes 

■CUM Kmc, be traced down to the fourteenth centuiy ; but the 
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historical J^ts are rore ai^l obscure. There is no question, hcw« 
ever,^bat the Ch;61a dominions wejie very extensive ; Ti.nrrionu- 
they'inet thos^of th(^ Andhras on the north, the Pan- 
dyas and Chdras on the south and west, and on flie ewi they were 
bounded by the sea. To tliis dynasty countlesa*temj)le^ and other • 
works may be traced by their inscriptions, and the pecqlim' style 
of architecture — Dravidian, which was founded in the south, 
is recogrfised by Mr. Ferg^iisaon as one of the distinct orders ot 
India. It is possible, also, that some of tlie excavated tempies of 
liSlora, especially that of Kylas, the most modern and most iiia»i- 
uiticenf, may, from its style, have been tlie work of the Chdlae. 

The founder of the Paffdyan dynasty is named Pandya, a person of 
the agricultural class, who came from Ayodya, or Oudh. 

niKUa 

Prom him, seventy-four successions are reckoned up to **J 
Kuna, or Guna, in the third century a.i>., which, on the generally 
assumed average of sixteen }cara to each, would place the esta- 
blishment of the Pandyjui dynasty about the ninth centuiy n.c. 
Their first capital was Kurky, which is mentioned in the ‘ Periphis,’ 
the second Kalyanpoor, and the third Madura, founded by Kiihisi- 
khard. In the third century a.d. the kingdom was ruled by a 
princess, who wa^coiiqiiered by an incarnation of Seeva, whom 
she married; and this event probably records the introduction of 
the Seevaic faith, which,boihin the Pandyan and Chola kingdoms, 
appears to have been the established religion. Poth these dynasties, 
however, lapsed into .laiuisni at various ])eriods, and a conversiem 
of the Pandyan king Kuna, in A.D. 1028, forms the subject of a 
special inscription. The Pandyas reigned over the whble^f the 
extremo sonthem portion of India, and the dynasty was prolonged 
until its final extinction by th« Maboinedaus. * 

Tlje Chdra dominions q/^iibraced the westerd districts of Mysore 
with Malabar, and may have been separated from tlie 
f-holas about a.d. 600. Little, however, is known of 
the dynasty. ^ 

In these southern Turanian kingdom^ the stienceof architecture 
was developed at an early period, possibly ^efore, but cortninjy 
soon after, the Christian era; and more progress was made in ir, 
by the execution of temples and other great public monuments, 
than in the north. Not only were their dimensions larger, but 
their style was more conhrmed, and their ornamentation rich(»r, 
and of a more distinct character. But as an almost higher proof of 
their civilisation, it may be adduced that artificial irrigation of 
the soil had been commenced upon a scale of extended usefulness, 
which existed probably in no other country except Babylon. 
The exact period at Vhich the system was commenced is not 
known; but existing inscriptions relate to periods shortly after 

r 2 
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1^0 Christian era, and it is not improbablo that it had <ben been 
l(»ni^ in operation. In this particular, the southern people of India 
left ti»e northern far h^diind. 

Not only ^rt!j*e j^ione dams, or weirs, thrown across lar^je rivei'S, 
and tlieir strojuna directed ov^r the lands on their banks, bnt 
reservoiv.s of all sizes, from the humblest \'illii<j;;e tank to tliose 
noble lakes still in existence, which are from one to ten square 
miles and upwards in area, were distributed o\er every pas’t of the 
,, country, fiirnishiiitr then, ns now, means of irrif^utiou to thousands 
of acres of land, which would otherwise be steiile. These resprvoiUM 
wer(} formed by dams thrown across the courses of brooks and 
streams of all sizes, at some point where vlic (;ompai ntive flatness 
of the river valley above, and projections of hiy^h hind on each 
bank towards the stream, alforded at on(;e the site of a basin ana 
its dam ; and thus the water the stream, when flooded by the 
peiiodical rains, was stortid up until it was needed for the dry 
seasons. Tiie dams of these reservoirs were of earth faced with 
lar^e blocks of rouj^h stone set witliout mortar; nor can the most 
scientific processes of the present day improve either the principles 
of construction of such dams, or the simple but efficacious 
sluices with Which they were fittt'd for tlio rej^ulated discliai^e of 
water. Of such useful workv, upwards of fifty thousand are still 
in workinfr oroei in the Madras Presidency, and the total immbei 
of these enduring inoiiuiuents of past ages must be immense. 


CHAPTER XV. 

OF TBTJ aoUTHF.Rir MEDIJEVAL DYKAST^ES . PINDOO fcwftljjMsrf), 
A.D. 2o0 TO 1200, 

CqjTTEMPORART with the Cholas and Pandyas ot tno extreme 
south, a (Ivnostv^iamed Chalookva liad arisen at an eariy 

ni;iI«»okya . ' 

iiMiastyof period, and m the middle ot the fourth century a.D. 

Kuiyim. altaiied gi’eat power in the Canjatic. Tfte first 

authentic date of this family, obtained from a fine and still 
perfect inscription, is 481) a.d., by Piilakdsi, the son of 
.lava Sinha. The genealogy of the family extends to 
Italy. tifty-nine princes, or, on an average of sixteen years to 
each, a period of 044 years. Of these, forty- three princes reigned 
in Ayodya. or Oiidh, and the remaining sixteen in the Carnatic, 
which would fix the rise of the $0111116111 Chalookva family about 
A.D. 250. The founder of the ^ilnrnatic dynasty was a 
of prince named H4ma Syn, who had waudered Co tlie 
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Jlet.'can afld Carnatic^ «ind, marrying a princess of the laitfr 
couiftry, settled there. Their firtft capitiilP was I^agtlvy, near 
the Hheema river, and thence, as their po\^er increased,® they 
moved to Kulyan, the present Kalliany of the^NizarH’s dominions, 
which became a famous city. ItiP their inscription at Yfteoor, the* 
(Jhalookyas claim authority over the Ch61as and PandyiA of the 
south, and also over the Andbras, on the eastern side of the 
peninsula ; and for a time the Chalookya princes, us indeed is proved 
other sources, were lords paramount in India. The Chalooky as * 
were ^magnificient temple-builders, and some of the (;HVfC<>mi»ir8 
most beautiful editice| in Western India bear their 
dynastic emblem, the boar. It is doubtful how much of tlui 
Ellora excavations belong to them, but they are assumed to haxe 
taken a large part in them ; and at the village of Khurdsa, not far 
fi*oiii Kalliany, there is a fine series of cave temples, conUiining 
emblems of Seeva, executed by them. The fourth and fifth cenluri»‘s 
A.D. are the periods of the gr«‘aiest power of this dynasty, and 
victories over the Cholas, and even the burning of their (*apitHl, 
Kunchy, are recorded, as well ns military operations wliicU ex- 
tended in Malwjih. After the fifth century the 
dynasty declined, •th<mgh very gradunlly, under attacks i*ui 

by the Cholas from the south, the Yddiivas from the *****' *“^“''*'‘^ 
north, and probably the And hras from the east; but in the year 
78.'1 A.i). a king named Teila is recorded as having reinstated the 
power of the kingdom, and his grandson, Dasa Var&na, to have 
overcome the CbOlas, driving them southxvards, and again buniing 
the capital. The Chalookya dynasty lasted till the year 11^2 a.d., 
when the throne was usurped by one of the feudal 
nobles, from which it may Sfe inferred that the king- •*inin ri»r ..r 
duin hud fallen into a distracted condition. 

The Kala Bhooryas, who subverted the great Chalookya dynnsty 
in the year 1182, were originally feudal chiefs of the khTr i«,i)»i 5 a 
Chnlookyas, and ruled over a small territory to tlto (lyiiMNry at 
west of Kalliany. 'J'hey also appear* te hrfi^e had an 
Aryan, origin, as the founder of the faniiljt had emigrated from 
Kalinga, in Northern India, to the Deccan at a very early period, 
and attached himself to the Chalookya family, as is recorded in 
their inscriptions. Towards the close of the Chalooky an power, 
serious contentions arose between them and their powerful vassal, 
and sometimes one party, and again the other, are reconled to 
have been dominant, until the final disappearance of the Cha^ 
lookyas. Nor were the Kala Bhooryas long destined to survive 
them. ^ 

At that period a new sect was springing up in the Carnatic, 
which, alike hostile tr tlie Jain as it was to tlae Brahminical faith, 
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Lriciiine the means of accomplisliioff a jri’^at cIvTiastic a\ill reJigious 
I’wvdlutlop. A Brrhitiiii naniotl Jiussapna, of ohi’eure 
i.iiiMf'yct birth, be<van tlie now innvfinievt, proecningf n pure 
TJjeism', the abolition of idolatry, and the adoration only 
'll’ the TMiallic emblems of Sf^eva. The new faith, under the 
appellation of Linp-dyet, soon attracted notice, and on account of 
the divine rtjvelntions clazmod by him, Jliissappa was invited to 
Knh^un, then in possession of the King Vijafa Kala- 
iM.KVfdiiiKH. bhoovya. who liad usurped the throne. Bussappa wi^s 
t.ikeii into favour by the Minister of the Slate, and having married 
his daughter, resided at Coni-t. At this period the King beeuuiu 
enamoured of Bussappa’s beautiful sister rudma, married her, and 
raised her brother to the rank of minister and head of the aniiy. 
Bussappa then conciived the project of estohlishing his new tenets 
by force, the first step to which would bo to usnr}> the throne. lie 
boldly proclaimed that he was an incarrintion of Seeva, and was 
followed by an immense number of his disciples, d’he King took 
the Meld against him, and in a hatth' wliicli ensued was defeated 
with great loss, SatisMed with his success, however, Bussappa, 
who might tlu'ii have usurped the throne, besought pardon, and 
was reinstati'd in oilice. 11 is real object >vas tt^ obtain the throne 
for his sister’s child, and to hecome regent of the kingdom ; and 
by some means tin* King was indui'od to abdicate and become 
itii ascetic j but, as he disappeared, it is more thmi probable he 
w. Ilium death in A P. IIDI, nine years after his 

kinu .If usurjKition of the kingilom. Bii«s:ippa could not how- 
sr.iiijimi, ^ ^ maintain his position, or his authority over his 

nephew, and being obliped to My from Kiilyan, was pursued and 
p.it to deat'ii ; but tlie tenets hei had proinulgnted bad been 
•iccepted by multitudes of the people, wffo now venerated him as 
H martyr ; they were preached after his death with great effect by 
another nephew, (Jhuii-Bussnppa, and remain to the present time, 
professed by perhaps the majority of the middle classes in Southern 
and South-Western kutia. • 

VijAla Kalnbhoorvjj’s death terminated the riuilookvadoqjiinioii, 
TheTirtavaa kingdom was immediately afterwards invaded, 

roiiqiier and annexed hv the Yiidtivas or Jadows of Beoghur, 
the im^dern Dowlatabad. The Chalonkyas appear in 
the Hrst instance to have been Hindoos professing the Seevaic faith, 
but they afterwards became Jains, a religion whicli had been 
introduced from Knttiawar and (iuzerat, and so continued till 
the Lingdyet revolution, under Bussappa. Most of the splendid 
temples erected by the Chalook 3 ’’a and by a minor dynasty, the 
Kattas, absorbed by them, were dedicated tS the Jain faith : with 
many Viharas or colleges and monasteries, all of which suffered 
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B*3ver«ly, a® well by tbe^irruptions of the Brahminioal 0b61as an 
the period of religious contention between the Lingayets and 
the Jains, which followed the death of Buasappa. The %rchi« 
tecture of the Chalookya period is peculiar, but extriftnely elegaut, 
having a cliaracter of ornamen tuition of its own, which is iiof 
without suspicion of Greek assistance. , • 

The Bellals were the successors of tiie Chdra dynasty in 
WesterA Mysore and Malabar ; they occupied a place, as 
it were, between the Chalookyas and the Cholas, and Jieiiiii 
by their inscriptions appear to have maintained con- 
stant warfare with boyi. By an inscription of a.d. 1236, seven- 
teen successions are enumerated up to the founder of the family, 
which, according to the usual average computations, would pla(!e 
his date in a.d. 9S0, or thereabouts; and an inscription in the 
Mackenzie collection makes it A.i). One of the Ohalookyaii 

records commemorates a great vi‘*tory over the Bellals near 
Moodgul, when the Bellals had invaded the kingdom ; but 
temples erected by both dynasties, bearing their distinctive 
emblems, the boar of the Chalookyas, and the tiger or ahardiUn 
of the Bellals, fire found in the same localities, denoting their 
alternate possessiem of the country. For some time the town of 
Lukhoondy, in Dharwar, was the capital of the Bellals, whence they 
retireil southwards to Dwdra Saiiioodra, in North Mysore. They 
were Jains in the first instance ; but in 1133, Vishnoo ^ 

Verddhana, the king, wau converted to Brahininism by kiiiK «»f * 

^ \ Scotland. 

the great Brahmin missionary Kamanuja, to commemo- 
rate which event, the splendid temple at Belluor was dAdieated to 
Vishnoo. The dynasty continued till A.i). 1206, as will be hereafter 
mentioned. * » 

The Silhdras were local princes, trihutaiy to the ('halookyas. 
Their territories lay around Kolapoor, which was then 
th^ir capital, and their inscriptions upon temples, and 
copper tablet grants, prove them to huvt^ held extensive, though 
not perhaps independent, sway over a Ikrge jX»rtion of what is now 
stylec^the Scuithem Mahratta country. An^nscription Rtonhen kint 
ol A.D. 1136 enumerates eight successions up to the 
founder of the family, which would place their origin about 
907 A.D. 

A legend concerning the Kaddmba family, which is certainly one 
of the most ancient of the southern dynasties, records 
that the founder was the offspring of Seeva, born under 
a Kaddmba tree, and hence the family appellation. They were 
sovereigns of Banawaa«y, which is a district mentioned in Ptolemy, 
as also the name of ^ts prince, Trinetra Kaddmba, in A.D. 108, 
A memorial inscription of the family recounts successions up to 
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678, or contemporary with the Chalookyas ; bn^^claima to 
Tiberiiifl independent at \he period of the^sta- 

‘•mijeror. blishiiient of the Chalookyafl. To the j^uiider of the 
fiiniily, Mny^ra A'Amni, is attributed the introduction of Brabinina 
«and the Brahmin faith. Banayrassy, and a portion of the Dhar- 
wur coljeotorate, was the seat of the family ; but their possessions 
extended \o the seafConsti north and south, for a considerable 
distance, their inscriptions being traceable in temples afjd other 
buildingr»; and it was no doubt owing to their maritime position 
that they became known to the early Greek navigators. * 

Mention of the Uatta dynasty occurs in inscriptions incidentally 
Katt&s. " ^ sub^rted them ; they weie 

“ Jains, and lords of Snmdati, in Dharwar ; they are trnce- 

ahle by these inscriptions up to a.d. 10t)7 ; and, tliougli in a 
reduced condition, Die family was in existence up to the Maho- 
inedau conquoHt. 

The era of Shalivahana, a.d. 77, is still maintained among the 
Hindoos of the Beccau, over which country, and per- 
.siiniixAhAiiA. Malwah, he reigned at that period ; but 

comparatively little is known of him, except his era, on which 
historical dependence can be placed. He was Hindoo, and took 
Hii active part in the persecution of the Boodhists, by the assist- 
ance of the Agni Kool warriors of Rnjpootana. By tradition, 
Shalivabana was the son of a potter, bom in a miraculous man- 
ner of a virgin to be the saviour and protector of the then perse- 
t:uted Brahmins, and a regenerator of the Hindoo faith ; but tt> 
what dynasty he belonged, or whether he was the founder of one, 
there is no record. The capital of ShalivihanA is believed to have 
been Faitauf on the Godavery, yt^iich still remaios. In the 
^ Periplus,’ two great cities in the Deccan are mentioned as marts 
of trade, one of which is Plithana ; and Mr. Elphinstoue con- 
jectiii'es that the Greek ITAIBANA may be a clerical error for 
II aIOANA or Paitan. The other city is Tagara, in regard to which 
no definite conclusion. Hhs been arrived at. It seems, however, far 
fj*om improbable, that the ruins of a once extensive city on the 
tableland between tb^ort of Ddogurh, or Dowlatabad, and th^caves 
of Ellora may be the place. This ruined city was not apparently 
known to Mr. Elphinstone, and the Greeks may, in this instance 
also, have committed a clerical error, by writing raydpa for the 
Hindee vaytiprr, * the city.’ The local power of Shaliy&h&ni, and his 
zeal for the Hindoo faith, renders it possible thkt he followed the 
Boodhists in the excavations at Ellora; and it would be by no means 
inconsistent with probability that the Tagftra or Nagara of the 
Greek merchants, near Ddogurh, was one ah least of bis capitals. 
One of the appellations of the Silhdra family was Tagara-poor ; 
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Bud Mr. iSlphiDstone (' Iljistory,’ cb. ii. 1)0011 iv. p, 431) stales tlMt 
the j&ojpoot tuuiily of Silhar pos^ea^ed Taj^dnR as its capital in tlie, 
eleventh century. rTbe city itself, however, has never^been 
discovered under its recorded name. » 

TheYdddva dyiiasty had probably existed fnr a considerable period* 
before it rose to its zenith of power. Its foundation is, 
attributed to Ramjee, a shepherd, hve ceniurief) B.C. J ilyiiHKty of 
but thefe is no distinct record of its genealo^es, though 
it claimed, lihe many others, a descent from one of the Pandoos of 
the Mdhdbhdrut. Whether it was the successor to Shalivdharul, 
or ngt, has never been traced. In 1100 a.d. one of its 
inscriptions records conquests of the western provinces iMiiiNjror of 
of the Chalookya kingdom ; and while by it the king- 
dom of the Chalookyas, on the fall of the Kalabhooryas, was 
annexed, victories are also njcorded over the Bellals of Dwdra 
Sumoodra. The capital of the Ydclavns was Ddoghur, and their 
hi'tory, na connected with the Mnhomedan invasion, will bo 
ndated hereafter. 

The ancient and powerful dynasty of the Andhraa seems to have 
split into four portions after the Christian era. The ori- 
ginal stock still hgld Magliada, in Rahar, and in a.d. 33 
the Gannpati branch settled south of the Godavery, under Kdkate} a ; 
another branch, the Navooputea, became masters of ^,.^0 
Telingdun, of which the ('apital whs Wiirungul ; and a «'»i*»Tf>r. 
third, the (lajupati, riiied over Kuttack. Nothing of accurate 
historic record is known of these dynasties, till the Mahomedans 
found the Narupati Aiidhras at Wururigul, and this evelitin their 
history will be recorded in its pi*oper place. 

From J)<^ogiirh and MalwaX the Hindoo kingdoms and dynasties 
TMUSS into those of the ncB'th. What have been reviewed in the 
present chapter contain those only of the south so far as insirrip- 
liuns or other memorials have served to perpetuate them for more 
than a thousand years, and those of th^Chalookyan group are 
curiously exact and complete. It ifiay bs gathered from the 
recorcjpd history of their contentions, that ^ot only did no con- 
lederation of States exist, but that there was no sympathy or bond 
of union between any of them. On the contrary, indeed, a per- 
petual strife for superiority was maintained, which resulted in the 
domination, now of one, now of another, as had been the case 
in Nortbem India up to the period of the Mahomedan invasion 
of the south. From the fifth century the history of the Carnatic 
is, of all, the clearest portion, and is well illustrated by the in- 
scriptions of the ruling lilies, the absence of which, in other 
localities, is so much* to be regretted. The country appears to 
have been well peopled and wdl cultivated; and the sea-coast 
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aflordod means of comniuiiicatioii bv seft with and Arabia. 

In most respects little change* can be tra<'ed, and the nanfts of 
towiiS and villuoeK menlioiied in iiiscriptioYis and* now existinjjf 
Jiave not beeS filtei^d. From the Christian era up to the seventh 
<*entury the Jain faith was tlie prevailing religion ; and, as in 
fluzerat Jtrfd other localities where it existed, its richly decorated 
temples remain as proofs, not only of the highest arcliitectural 
skill of the period, but of a refinement in tsste which is perhaps 
trnf;eable to (Ireek influence. On the mission of Shunkur Aelniryl, 
in the eighth century, moat of the people forsook the .Iain faith, 
and returned to the Ilrahininical tenets |iteached by him, which 
enjoined the worship of 8eeva. The village communities were 
governed »»n the same principles as at present, by their lieroditary 
officers. Colleges and schools had been established for education, 
and endowed by their founders; hereditary district oHicers, deans 
of guild, and other functionaries presided over the administration 
of the laws and the collections of revenue ; agriculture was w'cll 
protected, and flourished ; and so tar as the inscriptions^ afford par- 
ti(*ulars, there seems to be no reason to doubt the existence of a 
high and then progressive civilisation, equal in all respects to that 
of Noitheni India. * 


^ £^ur Walter EUtot’t oollaetioii. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OP TUP EARLY MAHoilEDAN INVASIONS OP INDIA, A.D. 664 TO 907. 

In the year a.d. Mahomed tied from Mecca to Medina, and 
ihe date was accepted as the commenccMiiftiit of the Mahomeiina 
Mahomedan era, under the title of the llejiira. Before 
a hundred years had expired, Ejrypt, Syria, Northern Africa, and 
part of Spain liac^ been subdued by the Arabs, and the relijrioiis 
bfdief of Mahomed was diUused ns widely as tl)o conquests of his 
votaries had extended. While Mahomedaniam spread thus rapidly 
to the west, it progressed even in a more permanent degree 
through Arabia and Persia into ('entral Asia. Westwards, the 
new fziith bad been cbec.ked by Christianity ; eastwards there wzwi 
nothing to oppose its progress but an eflete fire-worship* in^Persia, 
and beyond that, a semi-savage Paganism, of which no distinct 
traces are obtainable, but 'viihich may have been allied to tbo 
observances of the ancient Scythians. The warriors of Islam, 
urged on by fanatical zeal on the one hand, and love of plunder 
and dcniinion on the other, quickly overrun Ceiiti-al A.sia, and aa 
early as 604 a.d., forty-four ycar-s after the Hegira, bad penetrated 
to Kabool, while the intervening tracts of ^’qfsia had been already 
brought within the pale of Mahomedan ism and its governments, 
and Wbre subject to the Arab caliphs establiflied in them. 

This history has no concern with the fluctuations of power which 
followed the Arab settlements in Afghanistan ; but, of them, 
the results were the acceptation of the Mahomedan faith, atid a 
nominal, if not in some instances actual, submission to the central 
Mahomedan government. On the south side of ]*ersia the 
Mahomedan progress was no less rapid than on the north-east. 
Bussoi-a was founded by the Caliph Omar, and from Expeiunon 
thence expeditions against Sinde and Beloocbislan were Jo bShu?.*****™ 
uudeitaken, but with only partial success. In the veor 711 A.D., 
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bhwevur, an Arab veasel waa detained al^tbe month of* the Indua; 
r'liiilipinus the jirinco uftJie country, Rajah Dnhoo, was dialled 

Swirl^rof tipon f^r its restitution. It was .in vain he ui-jred that 

uieiiiwt. tlfe locality was not in his territory; the Mahonie- 

^dtuis would hear of no excuse^ and sent a small detachment of 
troops to aeiilorce the demand, which was overwhelmed. The 
}»overn(U‘ of Russora,* Ilejdz, now dispatched a larger force, of 
0,()00 men, under his nephew Karisini, who, having suoc^ded in 
taking by storm a celebmted temple, in which he obtained a lar^e 
booty —probably Dwarka — followed its defendere along the Indus, 
defeated a numerous army assembled by Rajah, who perished 
in the battle, and finally reached his capital, Rrahniinabad, which 
WHS defended by his widow. Ka«sim, though well provided with 
catiipnlts and other engines of war, made little impression on the 
]dace ; but a scarcity of provision rendered the defenders de.siperrtte, 
First fiin hopeless sally against the Mahomedans, the 

quest (If Hindoo queen and body-guai*d of Rajpoots perished, 

sinde. Kiissim tlicn advanced to Mooltan, which was weakly 

defended, and the capture of a few less important cities completed 
the conquest of Sindc. 

It is alleged by some writers, that the ysuthful conqueror, 
having re-equipped his army, and received reinforcements, 
marched across India to the Ganges. This, however, does not rest 
upon authority siiflicient to establish it as an historical fact; and 
the forces at his disposal, which never exceeded 8,000 men, render 
it improbable that he should have even attempted such an expe- 
dition.* On the contrary, he seems to have been satisfied with his 
conquest, and set himself diligently to conciliate tiie people, and 
confirm them in their rights of pr(9perty ; but his miserable end 
prevented the accomplishment of his* plans. Two beautiful 
daughters of the Rajah Dahoo had been despatched by Kassim to 
the Caliph's harem. On their arrival at Damascus, one of them 
denounced Ktissim as leaving dishonoured her, and a mandate was 
sent to Slbde for him to be sewn up in a raw hide^ 
Kiwaim. dij^j gent ^0 the Caliph. When the body an’^ved at 
Damascus, the piiucess declared her falsehood, but triumphed in 
having thus avenged her father s death. Whether this legend be 
strictly true, is perhaps questionable, though related by various 
Mabomedan historians ; it is however cei-tain, that by Kassim 's 
death, or recal from Sinde, the Mahomedan power then was much 
weakened, and after on occupation by his successors of 
Sn/eMSS about forty years, they were expelled by the Rajpoot 
from iiidiA. Sumdra, who took possession of the province ; 

aor were.any further attempts to regain a footing in India made hv 
the Arab caliphs. The Mahomedan faith, lacking the militaij 
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Buppiirt wVch had accompanied it cine where, did not (ro^^reHa in 
Sinde: and after a time tiie Arab invasion hud become little more 
than tradition. According; to Rajpoot authority, however^, it w‘ 
relat(?d, that in the reign of Khoiiidn, Rajah of Chjttore, an in- 
vasion of Mahomedans took place between A.D.-S12 and 

undtn* Mahmood, aon, or other relative, of the Caliph *‘**!J* 
navoun-al-Rasheed, and then governor of Khoraasan, and that the 
Mflhomwdnns were defeated and expelled from India; but this 
alleged event ie not confirmed by Mahoniedaii historians, and may 
be doubtful, or perhaps the mei*e repression of a pn‘datory raid, 
ll iU really happened, it forms additional proof that early Ma- 
homedan enterprises against the Hindoos, with the exception of 
that of Kiissim, were unsuccessful, and cliat they were found more 
united, and more powerful and w’arlike, than the people of the 
west, over whom the Mahoniedaiis had triumphed. 

After the death of the Caliph H«r4>uu-id-lla8hoed in A.B. 806, th^- 
euipire of the Arab Caliphate did not preserve its integ- 
ri ty . The great provinces of Khorabsan and Trans-Oxania «*f t in* 
had rebelled, and in the 00111*86 of sixty years had become * 
independent under the Tuhirites, or successors of Tahir, who had 
begun the movement. They were succeeded by the AirmikinK 
Sofarides, in A.i)* 872, the founder of which .short- i>tKngiuiia. 
lived dynasty was Yakoob, a brazier of Seistan, who became a 
military adventurer of much celebrity ;and thp.se were .subverted in 
turn by the Samanis, in 906 a.d., a dynasty which auwardkiinr 
continued to exist in Central Asia for 120 years. The R»igi»«»i. 
tifili piince, Abdul Melek, ][S)SBesaed a Toorky slave, named Alp- 
tug€»en, who held the high office of governor of Khorasstfh. On 

the death of his patron, in A.D. {X»l, he fell under the 

suspicion of the successor to the throne^^nd having 
escaped with a few follbwers, betook himself to Hbuzny, an out- 
lying province to the south-eastward, among the 
Soliman mountains, where, aided by the rude Afghan •••ni*. 
population of the tract, he became indcipei^lent. In or 
about A.D. 970 Alptugeen died, and was succeeded by Subocik- 
tugeeft, also a slave, who had married daughter., 

Terishta states that Alptugeen had a son named Isakh, kint; or 

A * IQti 

who succeeded his father, and died in less than two 

year.s, without is9>ue, and that on his death Subooktugeen vs^na 

elected king, and married as already stated. 

Although a slave, having been purchased by a merchant in 
'fciorkistan when a boy, Subooktugeen yet claimed Rqbonktn. 
illustrious descent from Yezdijerd, the last of tho 
Persian kiiig.s. . He displayed great talent at an early 
age, and was entrusted by Alptugeen with military expeditionSi 
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Bdine of which wcH'e directed Rfirainst the Indian tri^f;s on the 
Indus, from whom the mountain ranges Afghanistan separated 
the Mahoniedans, anft thus he* seems to have become acquainted 
with India, and dewroua of penetrating into it Having therefore 
^fBuhdued and annexed Kandahar, he determined to invade the 
teriit«)ries of Jcypal, then prince of the Punjab, including Kash- 
niere and *!Mooltan, and having marched eastwards, in a.T). 977, 
taken cortaiii forts, built mosques, and obtained a large booty, 
he returned to (ihuzny. .Toy pal was by no means willing to rest 
under this act of aggression. He assembled a large army, anil 
crossing tlie Indus, advanced to Luinghan, wliore he was met by 
Subooktugeen ; but before the armies engaged, a furious sturiu 
occurred at night, which so dishcartiuied and dispersed the super- 
stirioiis Hindoos, that .leypal sued for terms, and agreed tog-ive up 
liftv el(>phants, and pay a large sum of money, to receixe which he 
requested ambassadors might he sent with him to liahore. Sal’elv 
protected in his own capital however, the Hindoo king repudiated 
the promises he had made : and instigated by his Prahmin coun- 
sellors, imprisoned the Mahomedan envoys. Subooktugeen waslittle 
dispo<ed to brook the insult, and bad already gained experience of the 
weakness of the Hindoo troops before his mountain warriors. He 
had returned to Ghuzny, but on receiving news of the Hindoo ad- 
vance, retraced his steps to Liinighan, where the vast Hindoo forces 
were arrayed to meet him. Jeypal had enlisted the kings of Ihdjly, 
A jniere, Kaliiiga, and Kanouj in the national cause, and his army 
is represented to have amounted to 100,000 horse and an immense 
body of iyfaiilry. As in the case of Alexander’s iiivasifui, the 
best of tlie Aryan chivalry luid assembled to hurl back the 
Mahomedan^ This was not, howevjr, fated to happen. Siibook- 
tiigeen, an experienced general, directed successive attacks of <500 
fresh cavalry at a time against a wecTk ])oint of the Hindoo 
position ; their lino was broken, and a general advance of the 
Alahomedaiis completed their victory. Siihooktugeeii did not 
ftillow up his success ; •he jvos content with levying heavy eon- 
tributions on the country west of the Indus, and took possession 
of Peshawur and Liiitglian, making that town his boundary 
Thus was the first permanent occupation of Indian territc»ry by 
Mahomedans accomplished, which was soon afterwards relin- 
quished. Snbooktugeen did not renew his attacks upon India, 
and tor the rest of his life appears to have been engaged in military 
operations to the north-westward, residing chiefly at Balkh ; but 
lalling ill there, lie commenced a journey to Ghuzny for change of 
ueathof ^ Tormooz, in the month of 

sabooiccs- August, 097 A.i)., in the fifty-six^h year of his age and 
***““ twentieth of his reign, his remains being carried to 
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Qhuzny. '>In his last moments he had nominated as his sucl‘e8^or 
his second son Ismail, wh'u was crowned at Balkh, and is esleonied 
to have been h'jritiinnte, whereas Mahmood, the eldest soii^ wiw 
otherwise ; Mahmood, however, w’as determined to afwert his right 
to tlie throne. He lirst wrote to his brother, offezanff him , 

_ , , , , 11.1 .n , HlH Hon * 

Balkh and Khorassan as an independent kingdom, if he Mhihu.mm. 
would resign his pretensions to the rest ; and this having **“ 
been refused, both parties prepared for an issue in war. They met 
near Ghuzny, wdien Ismail was defeated, and without furl her re- 
sistance the whole kingdom was taken possession of by ]\(ahmoi»<l, 
who kept his brother under an honourable restraint during his 
life. ' ' 


CHATTER II. 

OF THE JI^VASION OF INDIA DY SOOLTAN MAHMOOD OF GHrZNT, 
SUUNAMED *nOOT-SUlKUN,’ OR IDOL-BBEAKEK, A.D. 9i)7 TO 
10 . 10 . 

Mahmoot) was now thirty years old, having been horn on D(‘cein- 
ber lo, A,i). OG/'. lie was in tho prime of life, ami having 
been his father s constant companion in war, and entrusted with 
many indopendeiit operations, had gained a largo experience. 11 is 
first a<tt was to profess allegiance to the royal house of Samrlny ; 
but this having been rejected, and a new governor of Khornswj'm 
appointed, Mahmocd not only maintained his positii^, but on 
the occasion of a revolution, in which the Samany sooltsn, 
Mansoor II., was dethroned and blinded, declared liis ip- Mahinuod 
dependence. This event took place in the year 999 a.d., 
soon after which he received a robe of honour from the A.D.ttou. 
Caliph, and assumed 'the title of sooltan. Since his 
accession Mahmood had employed himself in the jjaiiimnni 
settlement of the civil affairs of his kingdom ; and to ‘'‘'® 

obviate any chances of disturbances to the westward, Hooitan. 
lie eiftered into alliance witli Elik KhanV the usurper of the 
Samany dynasty, and received his daughter in marriage. Elik 
Khan, therefore, became the undisputed master of Trans-Oxanin, 
and Mahmood was left at liberty to pursue his giviat plans in 
regard to India, which he hod most at heart. He had become 
highly popular with the people and with his array ; and his zeal 
for the propagation of Islamioin, as well as the consciousness of 
power arising from the security of his position, irapelled him to 
undertake operations ^against the Hindoo Pagans and idolators on 
bis eastern frontier, as well for their conversion to his ooui^y a 
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fiiitli, as aiVording him a new field of operations, more 

iiivitinjj than tlie poor and distracted regions of the west. 

A^hanistau was 'naturally^ a poor country, thinly inliaftted. 
India was rich in «>p'eneriil wealth, in the possession of countless 
^Hindoo sh lines and temples, overflowing with gold and precious 
stones, and posses.siiig a teeming population, from which an ahun- 
dance of slaves could be carried away to be added to the sparse 
people of liis own country. With part of India, on the shores of 
the Indus, Mahinood was already familiar; and the accounts borne 
to him by traders, and general report of the splendour of the eouii^ 
ti ies beyond, gave a prospect too tempting to be neglected. But it 
was not till the year 1001 A.D.iibat be made any move- 
/mSeXirof eastward. In the mouth of August in that year 

Gtrmaiisr. lie set out IVom Ghuzny w'ith ten thousand chosen horse- 
Snnby November 27 met Jeypal, the iiajah of 

A o' luoT'* Lahoie, at Peshawur, at the head of 12,000 horse and 
80,000 foot. The battle which ensued was obstinately 
contested by the Hindoos, but they were utterly defeated, live thou- 
sand of their troops wore slain, and Jeypal himself, wdi h many of his 
uiijiih Jeypui Tcladons and chiefs, was taken prisoner. Mahmood, 
however, released Jeypal, on promise^ of his paying an 
annual tribute ; but the aged king, deeming himself unfit 1o reign 
longer, abdicated in favour of his son Aniindpdl, and perished by 
lire on a funeral pile — a death to which he had devoted himself. 

In tlje year A.n 1004 Mahmood having returned from n niili- 
SfCDiid iitvA- l<tiy expedition into Seistan, found that the Indian 
*‘‘'"* * II- tribute had not been fully paid. Anundpal had con- 
tributed his quota: but the Bajah of Bhateea, Beejy Kai, a 
Kajpoot prince, had refused his slla]^^ and coiJd not be compelled 
to furnish it Mahmood, therefore, advaiieetl upm MooUan, and 
theuce into the ItajaU’s territones ; hut was opposed with such 
deiiperation by the Bajpoots, that he was repulsed in seveiwl 
attacks. On the evening of the battle, Mahmood prostrated him- 
self towards Mecca iq sfghtwof liis troops, and rising, with a shout 
* that the prophet had given him the victoiT,’ again led on his 
men, and drove the efiemy into their fort, which he iiivestecf. As 
the siege was closely pressed, Beejy R&i abandoned the place, 
and took refuge in a wood, where he was attacked by Mahmood, 
and o^’ter an obstinate defence put an end to his own existence. 
A great booty was obtained in the city, which, with Beejy Ilai’s 
territories, was annexed to Mahmood^s dominions. 

It is not clear from the Mahomedan history how Mooltan had 
Third invn- V become a Mahomedan province. Shekh 

■luo, 4.0.2000. Ilameed Lody, the first MahouBdaa ruler, had paid 
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tnbute to S^booktugeeD, and by bis name must have been an 
Afghiy^i. In A.D. 10P5,howetrer,liis^gdson, Ab^l Fiitteb D&wood, 
fevolted, and being in^ alliance with Anundpftl of Lahoref ^hat 
prince detached a part of his army to oppose Mdhmoad, who was 
advancing on Moollan by way of l^eshawur. Again the Hindoos 
were defeated. Anundpal fled to Ktiehmere, and Mooltan having 
been invested by Mahmood, its rulers submi^ed on the promise 
of paying* a heavy annual tribute. The sooltan would probably 
have continued his inarch into India, but was obliged to return 
iiiXnediately to Gbuzny, his western territories having been in- 
vaded by bis father-in-law, Elik Khan, king of Kash- , . 

gar. in a senes of rapid marches Mahmood traversed defmB 
Khorassan, and met his enemies (for a confederation khio/^ 
against him had been forrred) within ii short distance of 
Halkh, and the annies drew yp for battle. The engagement was a 
bloody one, and sharply contested ; but Mahmood had brought with 
him 500 elephants, which he posted at intervals in his line, and 
which seem to have mainly contributed to the victory he obtained. 
Klik Khan was forced to retreat, and thenceforward molested bis 
son-in-law no more ; hut, it being winter, Mahmood^s army suffered 
severely by the snow on their return. 

Meanwhile, however, events had occurred in India which ob- 
liged the sooltan to return thither, and it is impossible Fourth inva- 
not to admire his energy on this occasion. SewukpM, 

^ H renegade Hindoo rajah, had been entrusted with the charge of 
Sooltan Mahmood ^8 conquests, and had rebelled. Without staying 
at Ghuzny, Mahmood followed up the offender, defeated took 
him prisoner; a heavy fine was exacted, and Sewukpdl imprisoned 
for life. Anundpal, however, had not been punished for his 
treacherous support of the Mooltan rebel ; an4 in the 
year 1008, Sooltan Mahmood, early in the spring, set «i«n,Aj).iooa 
out from Ghuzny to attack him. His intentions were perfectly well 
known, and Auundpdl appealed to the Hindoo princes of India to 
second him in his eflbrts for the expulsioe of thg Mahomedons from 
their sacred soil. His appeal was speedily, if notheartily, responded 
to, and %n immense army assembled at I’esHkwur. Money from 
all quarters was supplied for the w^ar, and Hindoo women even 
melted their ornaments, and offered the gold and silver to aid the 
national cause. The Giikkurs, a powerful hill tribe in the north- 
west of the Punj&b, were induced to join the confederation, with 
30,000 men, and Sooltan Mahmood, on debouching from the passes, 
was forced to entrench his camp. 

In this position he remained inactive for forty days, doubtful 
whether be could advance, but unwilling to retire. The mutual 
iuectivify was broken by tbe Hindoos, who attacked the Mahome- 

o 
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daa mtrenchraentf), beaded by the wild Gukkura; wl\o, for u tiMie, 
were auccessful ; l)ut the elephant on wdiich the Hindoo iseiu'rnl 
ro(jle» frightened by naphtha balls and flights of arrows, Hed. A 
panic* ensued, and the Arabian and Afghan liorse, about 10,000 in 
number, issuing from the intrenchments, pursued the Hindoos with 
vast slaughter. The Hindoo confoderates wf*re not pursued by 
piuiKier/ attacked the sacred town of Nagrakotc, 

hiihIm.. find for the first time began the destruction of idols 
tciHiiicd. their temples. Tlie fort of ‘ Bheein,’ one of the 

holy shrines of the Punjab, where fire issued from the rock, was 
taken by storm, and an immense booty in solid gold and silver 
ingots, plate, and precious stones obtained, w'ith wliich Mahmood 
returned to Ghuzny, and di.s})hiyed them to his wondering suTijecta 
nl a great festival, as well its a pio..f of his victoiies, a** to stimu- 
latiMheir desiiiHbr further conquests: and in the yi*ar 1011 he 
again set out with the intention of taking Tliundsiir, near Dehly, 
W'liich WMs repre.H'nIed to he the holiest place in India 

It may bo gathered from the Sf*qiiel, that Mahinrod, Itav’ng 
BivMi defeated the Hindoos at Pesbawur in 1000, again ad* 
iM<«ii.A.D. i«io. ji^iittod Anuiidpal to terms; for b}" treaty Maiimood 
was now entitled to pass through the domains of that prince with 
his army. Anuiidpiil, however, wrote to the sooltan, that ri^hilo 
lie should be wehromed uith tilting liospitality, he trusted that 
Tltatidsur might bo spared, and that lie would en>ui*e its rove- 
um*H being paid regularly. Hut Mahmood spurned the offer, and 
dei'lnred that, with the assistance of God, he would root out id\)l 
'^'<uv*'hip from all India. Anundpal vainly endeavoured 
rMilIlhTiHL again the national spirit of the Hindoo prinees 

tfor the defence of Thqnesiir; and Mahmood, by rapid 
marches, having reached the place, jdnndered it, broke down 
tomple.s and idols, the chief of which, Jiigsdnia, was sent to Qhuzny 
to Ihj trainjiled upon in (lie street.s. Mahmood desired to press on 
to Dehly, hut Anundpal, whti lay in his rear, was not to be de- 
pended upon, thou^h^ on^the sooltan’s return, his hospitality was 
profuse; Mooltan was doubiful, nud, under the circumstances, a 
return to Gliuzny ^as deemed the safest policy. 200,000^ captives 
were taken to that city and dispersed over the country, and the 
gdueral booty was again enorimris. 
jMwjiniri. yeoj-s 1012 to 1017 A.n. passed without any 

further invasion of India ; but in the latter year Sooltan 
Kiisiaud Mahmood, with an army of 100,0iX) horse mid 20,000 
ai-ntithfnvii. foot, set out With the deteriniiiation of reaching Ka* 
ii««o.A.ii.ioi7. one of the most ancient and most wealthy of 

Indifui cities, known to Persiiui tiuditiou as having been invaded 
King Gogshtasyp. The Mahomedan host paused nowhom, and 
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encountered^ opposition of iiny moment. The rajah, Koowur 
Hal. was unprepared for Sefence, a^d mode (he best Kauouj 
terms ne could^ in unconditional submission. Mah- atuuigd, 
mood then passed on to Meerut, which also subm*ltted^ and thence 
to Muttra and the sacred slirines ^of Krishna, Vhich were found 
BO splendid ns to excite even the sooltan^s admiration. All 
the fTold and silver idols were melted dowp, and manv of the 
temples destroyed ; but some were spared on nccouut of their 
beauty. From Muttra the sooltan appears to have turned honie- 
waVds, attacking and subduing all petty princes who fell in bis 
way. These were Itajpoots, and the same Jiiiserable results weii^ 
observable evei*ywhere, iff the destruction of their women by the 
men, followed by a frantiii attack upon the Mahornedans, in which 
they perished. On his return to his capital, Mahmoud, emula- 
ting the beautiful architecture he had seen in India, erected a 
splendid mosque, which was called * the Celestial Bride,’ and this 
example was followed by the nobility of bis court, v;ho \ied with 
each other in adorning tlic capital. 

The year 1021 was remarkable for a confederation of the 
Hindoo sovereigns against the Rajah of Kanoiij, who |„vn. 

had maintained friendly relations with the sooltan ; and »*«»»». A.i>.jo!n. 
to assist him, Mahmoud again advanced into India, but was too 
late to save Kanouj, which had been taken by the Knnuut 
Rajah of Kalinga, in Buiulelkund, and its sovereign oiMii/jiilnf 
put to death. To avenge this act, Sf)oltan Mahmood 
proceeded to Kulinga, hut the rajah fled before the 
Mahomedun army, and after devastating the country, 
the sooltan proceeded honiewfirds. Anundpal, the rajah of Lahore, 
liad probably joined the Hiiuh>o confederation against Kanouj ; 
for, on this occasion, Mahmood returned from Kasbmere, w’hither 
he had proceeded, and took and sacked Lahore, while Anundpal 
fled to Ajmere. 

Although foiled in his pui'pose of reducing Nanda Rai o£ 
Kalinga, in 1021, Sooltan Mahmood did no( forego NMuth invK 
it; and in a.d. 102?! inarched against him by way of a.u.i(« 
Lahore.^ Passing by Gwalior, he laid siege ^o the fort, but its 
rajah submitted, and was not interfered with; Nanda Rai also 
made no resistance, and having presented some valuable gifts, was 
confirmed in bis possessions. 

Soolian Mahmood had long lieard of the sanctity and w'ealth 
of the temple of Somnuth, situated on the sea-coast, in Tmtii expeai* 
the province of Knttiawar, and as it was a place of 
pilgrimage for Hindoos from all parts of India, burned to destroy 
BO notorious an example of idolatry. Jn September 
IQ24 A.D., therefore, he marched from Ghuzny with 

q2 
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hie army, accompanied by >50,000 volunteers who with:uit 

j,ay, for the exprfRS purpqse of destroying; Somuath. ^laving 
reor'bed Mooltan, Malimood struck across^ the desert to Ajmere, 
Mnhmood evHcuated by its rajah, and thence 

nivudeT reached Anhulwar/i, tlie capifkl of Guzernt, now ruled 
ouxorat. ^ prince of the Solunkee or Chaliikya dynasty, 

which had succeed^^d the Chowras in A.n. 942. The rajah, how- 
ever, bad retired into the mountains, and the Mohamedans 
pushed on to Somnath. The temple fortress was bravely defenjled 
by the Rajpoots, and the assaults were continued for tliree days, 
but without effect j while a diversion against the besiegers was 
made in their roar by Bheera J)do, the^raja^ of Guzerat, w^hich 
had well-nigh proved successful. Mahmood, however, as on a 
former occasion, prostrated himself in prayer before his troops. 
Temple of remounting his horse, clieercd them on to victor}’. 
s<inii)riih 6,000 of the gariison w’ere slain, and the remainder 
captured, ggeaped by boats, pursued how^ever by the Mahome- 
dans, who slew many more of them. Although Mahmood had 
seen many noble Hindoo temples, he was not prepared for the 
iiiugniiicence of Somnath. Enteiiiig the great hall, the idol, nine 
feet in height above the ground, was before hjm, and with a blow 
<)f his mace he struck off‘ its nose. The Brahmins offered an 
immense sum if he would spare it, but the sooltan replied that 
he desired to be known to posterity as * Mahmood the idol- 
A’nst booty breaker, not as the idol-seller,* and the image was broken ' 
oiitHiued. pieces. In ifcs inside were found precious stones and 
pear^, of a value far exceeding what had been offered, and the 
wealth of the temple w’:is immense. 

After a •'short stay at Soiiiimth, the sooltan followed Rajah 
onmiaiA Bheem Ihio, who hod retire^d to the fort of Gundaba, 
tiikeii. probably Giindava, iu Kutch, which was stormed and 

taken, hut the rajah escaped. Believing the place to be im- 
pregnable, the rajah had lodged all his valuables there, which 
Anbuiwnni ^^'11 iiitQ' tke sf^oltaii 8 hands. Mahmood then proceeded 
orcupifii. Aiihulwara, which was a magnificent camtal, and 
contomplaied making it his permanent abode; but being dissuaded 
from such a step, and having conferred the throne of Guzerat 
upon a prince of the country, he marched for Gbuzny by way of 
Sinde, avoiding Rajah Bheem Deo, who had occupied the ordi- 
nary route ; but the army narrowly escaped destruction by heat 
and thirst in the desert. This expedition, and the campoigii and 
n^sidence in Guzerat, hod occupied two years and a half; and 
though in the year 1027 the sooltan undertook a campaign 
against the Juts, or Jats, a tribe on tlA river Indus, who had 
molested jib army on its returc horn Somnath, and reduced 
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them to obetlience) yet n% further iovRsion of India on a large 
scale eras attempted. He became leriously hfflicted ^uffh gj e t 
with the stone, and died on April 29, 1030, in the sixty- 
third year of hia age, having reigned thirty^thie^ 
years. * 

Sooltan Mahmood's character is a favourite one with all Maho« 
niedan historians, and doiibtles** possessed mtiny ele- 
ments of greatness and of generosity, though of a variable SonUan mbs- 
chairacter. While he could be liberal to profusion to ' 
some, he was niggard to others ; and the famous satire of the poet 
Ferdousi,' whom he had lim ited to his court, and treated inliospi- 
tably, is a bitter memorial against him, redeemed too late by his 
generosity to the poet’s daughter. M ah mood was, nevertheless, a 
sincere patiron of learning and of literature. He established col- 
leges and schools at Ghuzny, and endowed them richly ; and he 
beautified the city by many noble buildings. His justice was 
inflexible, and by his natural strength of character and personal 
bravery, he possessed himself, in an eminent degree, of tlio aflec- 
tions of hie people. It will have been seen by the detail of his 
invasions, that he had no desire to make any permanent settln- 
ment in India, and t«)ok no part in its politics. The fierce icono- 
flasm of his nature, and lust of booty, wci'e the foundations of 
all his Indian campaigns, and after lie had plundered and de- 
vastated any Indian territory, and carried off thousands of its 
* people to become slaves, he left it to its ancient rulers, to recover 
gradually from tl>e desolation he had caused. It is pi'obable that 
thousands of forcible conversions were made as a principfb of 
faith ; but Islamism took no root in India, and the ^^strucrinn 
and plunder of their temples, abd tlie slaughter of their priests 
and brave^'t warriors, established in the hear& of the Hindoo) 
people a terror and hatred of the Mahomednns which was never 
afterwards redeemed. No instances, it may be said to bio credit, 
are recorded of wanton or revengeful ma«sacrft or executions ; and 
ill his dealings with Hindoo princes he was in Sll cases merciful, 
even though they had proved unfaithful to their promises. Tried 
by fbe standard of his times, therefore, Mahmood must be con- 
sidered on the whole humane, and bis unquenchable thirst for 
gain by plunder is the worst feature in bie character. In regard 
to the Hindoo princes, it is evident that their efforts to resist the 
invaders were comparatively feeble. Their greatest coalition, in 
A.D. 1006, did not amount to a representation of the warlike power 
of India, and was so quickly overthrown, that it scarcely deserves 
the name of resistance ; ^hile A nundpal of Lahore, the head of the 
Rajpoot dynasty of the Ondhans, was the only prince who appears 
to have had the national honour really at heart At his d!toth. 
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the dominion-s of jMahniood extended ttS far as Isfahan westward, 
and their extent, afready great, only perhaps prevented a peHhanent 
occupation of tl.e greater part of India. ^ 1'hirt?*en invasions o! 
India are claimed for him ; but ten only, as detailed, are of con- 
sequence. 


CHAPTER III. t 

FROM THE HEATH OF SOOLTAH MAHBIOOH TO THE END OF 
THE GTIUZNKVY DYNASTY, X.D. 1030-1180. 

Mahmooi) left twin sons, Mahomed and Miisaood : and hy his will, 
MHiioined Created Mahomed his successor. The brothers had 
SSortiiM M.ih- been on good terms, and while their father kept 

Mahomed near iiim, on account of his docile and tracts 
able disposition, he conferred on Musaood the government of 
Isfahan, in order that his turbulent nature might find employment 
in the subjugation of the warlike tribes around him. On his 
father’s death, Musaood wrote to his brother relinquishing his 
claim to succes.<!ion, provided the Persian protinces were assigned 
to him, and his name were read first in the public prayers ; this, 
however, was refused by Mahomed, who, contrary to the advice 
of the officers of state, nia relied with an army to meet his brother. 
By the way, Mahomed halted for the forty days’ fust of the 
liuin/aii, during which time a conspiracy was formed against him 
in c^^iiip by his uncle and two other chief officers, and he was 
seized and imprisoned. The confederates then marched to Herat 
with the army, and joining Mullaood, swore allegiance to him. 
Musaooil, however, thoujih he did not release his brother, hanged 
one and beheaded the other of the two treacherous officers, and 
MMiKimfd. imprisoued his uncle for life. According to the cruel 
custom oi the time, Mahomed was blinded and deposed, 
nVeign of five months, and Musaood became sooltan 
niisaiMKi.ioai. of the if hole Hhuznevy dominions. • 

From the period of his accession, in 1031 A.D., till 1033, Musaood 
was engaged in warfare with the Scljuk Tartars ; but peace being 
concluded with them, he turned his attention to the 
biviisioii ut affairs of India, whither he proceeded; captured the 
" ** fort of Sursooty, in the Kashmere hills ; end while he 
was engaged in this (‘ampaign, heard of the defeat of bis general 
A the fSeljuks, and was obligt'd to proceed to that 

pai-t of his dominions to restore order. In the year 
Harold narA- 1080, having returned to In^a, Musaood reduced the 
BosiiuaL ^ of Honsy, before deemed impregnable establibhed 
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ft g^nrrifloii it, and also Jn Sonput, near Dehly ; and returaiufjf 
to Lt^ore, left his son MAdood in pcvsesston^ and pro- mhwoimI 
Deeded to Ghiizpy. Il^re he found the kingdom ip con- 
fusioh from repeated attneks by the Seljiiks, andin May . ^ 

1040 himself received a sore defeatmy them, by which pf>M‘d um 
he was so disheartened, that he determined to reside 
for the future in India. As he proceeded k> Tjahore fSJJSS? 
in 1042, his army mutinied, deposed him, and put 
hii|i in pi'ison, raising to the throne his blind brother Mahomi^, 
whom he bfld brought wif.h him. Musaood had reigned nine 
years. Thongh of a warlike temperament, he was fond of the 
society of learned men ; ho built and endowed schools and 
colleges, and for a penod was very popular ; but he lacked the 
energy of his fatlu'r, and perhaps the Ghuznevy dominions, 
already spread over an immense tract of country, were become 
too large to be governed etficiently. Shortly after his deposition, 
Musaood was put to death by his cousin Soliman, in the fort 
of Kurry, where he had been confined. During his reign he 
hiid appointed his sou Modood governor of Balkb ; who, ou 
hearing of his father’s murder, repaired to Ghuzny, where he was 
received with enthiisiasm, assumed the crown, and immediately 
marched upon Lahore to avenge his father’s death, iisanod. mhi 
T he blind king Mahomed opposed him at Duiitoor, JliBiViuiTii 
w'HS defeated, and taken prisoner, and, with eeveral JrorjedB'to 
otficera who had taken part in the deposition of King 
Musaood, put to death. Finding his brother Madoud, who had 
continued in charge of Ijahore, was not disposed to Record his 
allegiance, Modood marched against him ; but, before any engage- 
ment occurred, Madood was found dead in his bed, and all opposi- 
tion ceased. Meanwhile the Sell uks had recommenced ^ 

, . 1 1 1 • 1 /. T 1 HereturnBto 

hostilities, and the king left India to oppose them. uic 
During his absence, the Hindoo princes of Northern 
India, taking advantage of the difficulties of the new king, or- 
ganized an insurrection against the Mabonwdans which for a 
time tbyeatened serious cod sequences. The Bajah of Dehly, in 
conjunction with other confederates, retook Hansy and 
Ihsnd^ur, with th^ir dependencies. The fort of Na- inimrr«ctioii, 
grakote capitulated, and an idol was replaced there 
w'ith great pomp. This success encouraged other 
rajahs of the Punjab ; who, having coalesced, invested 
Lahore; but it was desperately defended by its Mahomedaa 
garrison, street by street; and when, in despair of re- xheRindoM 
ceiving aid, and in sore strait from famine, the garrison feSSE w 
sallied forth, the Hindbos fled, and the aiege ceased. 

This event seems to have bro^n np the Hindoo confederation; 
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for though the troubles on the westerj^ frontier of the kingdom 
never ceased, its Inddan possestdons rennuned at pence till the king's 
death, which occurred December 24, 4 .D. 1049. ' Ilia 
Musaood, a child of four years old, was proclaimed 
A.D.1049. king, but almost immediately deposed by his uncle 
PopoLeoix., Abool Hassaujwho became king, and at once recovered 
the Punjab, Sinde, and other Indian territory from a rebel otiicer 
who had coalesced with the inhabitants. Abool llassan was, 
AboniuiMBnn however, deposed in 1051 by Abdool llusheed, a son^f 
f5iT»r**Ah!*' Sooltan Mahmood ; who, after a rdign of a year, 
FnrikilSid*^ WHS in tuFu deposed by Farokhzdd, son of King Miisa- 
(l^•p.. 8 «-^■||l^n ood, who reigned six years, and died in A.n. 1068; but 
no e^ent of Indian intern's! is recorded of this period. 
He was succeeded by his brother Ibrahim withinit 
opposition, who reigned in peace till his death, in A.n. 
1098; with the exception of one Indian campaign in 
A.D. 1079, which was confined to a portion of the 
Punjab. Ibrabim was a religious devotee, and em- 
ployed himself in translating the Koran and other 
reigns f,m*“** religious works. His son Musnood III., who succeeded 
A.a Ilia Qf bolder and more mai;^ial character, and 

his love of justice was distinguished by the compilation of all 
existing laws of the kingdom into one code. Although he does 
not appear to have entered upon any Indian campaign in person, 
yet his generals carried the Mahomedan arms beyond the Ganges, 
and returned with much spoil of temples and cities. During the 
Makes* * reign of Miisaood III. Lahore became tjie real capital 
Liiimre his of the Ghuznevy dynasty, and their possessions in India 
raiiitoi. become consolidateik 

Arslan, a‘son of the lute king, now imprisoned his brothers, and 
ArsJsn crowncd ; but the princes who had been put iLsde 

nniirps the appealed through their mother, who was sister ftf 
uiitMic.iiia Sanjur, sooitan of the Seljuks, to him for aid, which 
was promptly rendefed, aild Arslan defeated in a bloody battle by 
the sooltan in persoi^ Arslan fled to India, and collectio^all the 
troops there, attempted to recover Ghuzny, but was again defeated, 
Pm* CO destii. put to death in the twenty-seventh year of bis age 
and third of his reign. 

When the Seljuk sooltan interfered, in 1118 a.d., on behalf of 
BAhrtiTri nephews, and defeated Arslan, he placed another 

•noiuin, 111 a nephew^ Bdhram, bnither of Arslan, upon the throne, and 
the date of his reign is reckoned from that period — there being 
then in fact two kings of the same kingdom. After quelling a 
rebellion in India, Bdhram reigned in peiftie for some time, but 
having einBcated one of the Gboory family, bis 80 ii-in-laW| the 
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Prince of OBoor, Seif-ood-^eeri Soor, in order to axenge hie brother’e 
aeatll, iuvaded Ghuzny, wh«n BiSbtam was* forced to fly, and 
Scif-ood-deen •took possession of the city. Bahrain, hovwver, 
recovered it during tlio winter, and took Seif-ood-deen prsoner, 
whom be executed in a barbarous manner. Alla-ood-deen, brother ^ 
of Seif-ood-deen, now sooltan of Ghoor, marched at once; to avenge 
the act, defeated Behram, and having taken "possession (;i,„ 2 ny 
of Qhuzny, gave it up to indiscriminate pillage and 
slhughter for 'seven days. Most of the noble edifices Suijuk. 
raised by the Ghuznevy kings were destroyed, and even learned 
and inoif'ensive men of^ high station were put to death in cold 
blood. The city never afterwards recovered from tljis spoliation, 
and Alla-ood-deeu obtained the appellation of * Jehan-soz/ or 
* burner of the world,’ by w’hicli, and for his infamous cruelties, 
he was afterwards distinguished. These events have perhaps no 
direct concern with Indian history, but it is necessary to relate 
them in regard to the family of Ghoor, which succeeded the 
Ghuznevies in India. 

After the engagement with Alla-ood-deen, Sooltan Bdbram fled 
towards India, but died by the way of a broken heart, in the year 
1162, having reigr/ed 3o years. Pmuerick i.. 

His son Khoosroo, who reached Lahore safely, was n^pI!*ror 
received with joy, and became king. lie would have 
made an effort to regain Ghuziiy, but owing to the de- J^**JjJ^‘***^ 
feat of the Seljuk sooltan by the Toorkonians, this be- ^ 

(;ame impossible, and he remained content with his 
Indian possessions, over which he ruled for seven years 
without troubles. He died at Lahore, in the year 
1100, leaving his doniinionf to his son, Khoosroo 
Mullik, who was destined to be the last of thd dynasty. 

After a protracted struggle, the whole kingdom of Ghuzuy. 
Ghuzny had fallen into the possession of the Ghoory phin,, 
family, and in the year 1180. Shahab-oiri-dcen Ma- 
homgd Ghooiy, brother of Gheias-ood-deeft, sooltan 
of Gh^ori who had succeeded his uncle Alla^od-dcen, overran the 
Indian possessions of Sooltan Kboosn'to, and invested Lahore, which 
he was unable to take, and peace was concluded between them, 
Sooltan Khoosroo giving up bis son Khoosroo Mullik as a hostage. 
Four years afterwards Mahomed Ghoory invaded the Punjab 
^gain, and established some ganisons in the province, which 
f^oltan Khoosroo was unable to expel; and being desirous of getting 
the sooltan into his pow-er, wrote to him that he liad despatched 
his son with overtures of peai'e. The message was not open to 
suspicion, and the sodtan, very desirous of meeting the eon irom 
whom he had been so lung sepaiated, went to meet him, attended 
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only by A nnall escort. Mahomed Ghoory’s^lan had so fof succeeded : 
Mithorned ^ c^pid iiiaruh, at the head of 20,000 cavalTj^*, be 

dppfX'?i threw himself between the sooUan and Lahore, and 

»iaiLHn while part of the force surrounded the unfortunate 

KhrioaroA, i i i i • 

Mild RstH- sooltiin s camp and imide him prisoner, the rest, headed 
dyiiHsty of ,by Mahomed Ohoorv, passed on to Lahore, of which ho 
ohowr. posseasion without opposition, in the name of his 

brother, the Sooltan of (flioor. Thus the house of Gliuzny ceased 
to reij^m ; Sooltan Klioosroo bad reigned twenty-six years, arid 
was the last of the race of Subooktugeeu who held royal power. 
Tie and hi.s family were sent to Ghoor ^id coniined there, and 
tlieir ultimaie fate is not known. The great Qhuzuevy dynasty 
had la&ted irom A.D. 962 to 1180, or 224 years. 


CHAPTER IV. 

or THE CONQUESTS OF SOOLTAN SnAHAB-OOI)-I)£EN, XAHMOOS 
G HOOKY, COALMONLY CALLED MAHOMED GHOOR Y, A.B. 1166 - 
1206. 

AlmA-ood-deen, sooltan of Ghoor, who had taken possession of 
B.initun Uhuzny, died in 1150 A.D., after a reign of four years. 
GhuoTrutSi* " lie had coniined his nephews Glieias-ood-deen and Sha- 
A.n. iiw. hab-ood-deon, and his son Seif-ood-deen became sooltan. 

first act was to release his cousins, and restore 
surtreda, mid them to the government they had previously held ; and 
n wiBoiiiya reigned barely a year, he was assassinated by 

bAoiiHii H person whose brother he hajl put to death. To him 
d.'"n^«u2^’ Gheias-ood-deen sueceeded ; and it is a strange feature 
cc«d8. Qf those times, w'Jien the first act of eveiy succeeding 
inouarch seems to liiivo^bceii to slay, blind, or confine every pos- 
sible pretender to thrmie, that he should ha\e trusted his 
brother Mahomed with po\»’ers virtually as extensive as his own ; 
a trust which was fulfllled to the day of his death by Mafiomed 
Ghoory with the most scrupulous and devoted faith. 

Mahomed Gbooiw, aftfer Ghuzny had been taken pos-session cf 
rinit Indian V brother, Sooltan Gheias-ood-deeu, and the officers 
of the Ghuznevy kings displaced, was despatched to 
Ghiiory. India, to annex the provinces which belonged to the 
subverted dynasty. Mooltan was taken, and the foit of Oocha, the 
scene of Alexander’s memorable attack and severe wound, was 
invested. The gates were opened by the^raja ’s widow, who 
desired to 4 nariy her daughter to the Mahomedan general, and 
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had put husband t§ death ; and lie returned with his Hin« 
dooi bride to Gliuzny. In a.d. M7i)-H0 he invaded ^mnd 
Sooltan Khoesroo Alnllik’s territory of Pesbawjir ; and, A.nI!SiSlMt 
as has been already related in the last chapter, gamed 
possession of Lahore, and sent tire royal captives to his • 

brother Gheias-ood-deen, by whom they were contiueil. 

In 1191 Mahomed Ghoory again ad van c«ed into India, and re- 
took the fort of Ilitiinda from the Hindoos. Here he 
iearned that the Kajah of Aj mere, IVi thy , llai, with 
the Rajah of Dehly, Chawuml Rai, were advancing to 
meet him with 200,(Jj()0 horse and .‘1,000 elephants; I'aieBime.' 
and the adverse forces met near the village of Nar- Buttle of 
rain, on the hanks of the Soorsutty or Savaswaty river, JfeSt oflKIe 
which, to the Hindoos, was the holy ground of the ^«**«“*«‘*»«* 
Mahahharut. In this engagement, Mahomed Ghoory was de- 
feated with great lo.s8 ; himself severely wounded, and his army 
pursued for forty miles. But the Hindoos did not follow up 
their advantage : Bituiida was besieged for a time, but abandoned ; 
Mild, as had been the case before, the Hindoo princes relapsed into 
inactivity. 

For a time Mahomed rested with his brother Sooltan Gheiaa- 
ood-deen at Ghoor ; but the shame ol* the dereut he had 
sustained rankled nt his heart, and proc-eeding to his 
government of Ghuzny, he organised an army of 
120,000 picked horsemen, with which he marched suddenly into 
India by the route of Pe^shaw-ur. Having reached l^nliore, be 
dispatched an ambassador to the Rajah of Ajniere, (fffe*ing him 
iriendship should he embrace Islamism, otlmrwise the issue of 
war; a fair challenge perhtJps, according to the ctistoms of the 
times, but one which, ^iie muat have kno^m, would be refused. 
It was impossible, indeed, to have offered to the head of the 
Chohan Rajpoots, the descendant of one of the princes of the 
lire-fountain of Mount A boo, a greater inniilt. At this period the 
ruling families of the Hindoos of IWirthem India were all Raj- 
poot‘s Frith}' Rai, rajah of Ajmere, was jhe head of the Cho- 
han tribe; and, subordinate to him were the Haras, under Hamira 
and others. The Adityu dynasty of Mewar was ruled over by 
Ragakuna. The Tomaras were rajahs 'of Dehly, the Rahtores 
(if Kanouj, and the Baghilas, who had succeeded the Ohaliikyas, 
of Guzerat. To all these, the chosen champions of the Hindoo 
faitn, and representatives of the Aryan chivalry, Prithy Rai 
made a powerful appeal, which was heartily responded to. 
Their splendid victory over Mahomed Ghoory was not more than 
two years old, and Nothing had occurred to damp the ardour it 
bad reawakened; nor at any period in its history were the 
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Kaj pools of India better united, or mor^ fitted to ehcounter a 
national enemy than rn the praaent occasion. 

Th« Hindoos took up their position on their o?d (ground at 
Bwond frreac or NmTain, on the Soorsutty river, and awaited 

iJ!ir?Jin^(»r arrival of the Mahomedana, with the river bed, 

Tiviiuri. jbr it contained little water, between them. Ferishta 
quotes the letters which passed between the commanders; that of 
the Hindoos is arron-ant and vauntin'^, but oifering not to molest 
the Mahoiiiedans if ^hey retired. Mahomed’s reply is that of ti 
simple soldier, wdiose sense of duty forbids him to retreat. The 
Hindoos spent the night in thoughtless rey^elry, the IMaUomcdans 
in preparation, and before dawn Mahomed had advanced to the 
victory of the hostile camp. He directed attacks to be mode by 
ifniioiiicdaiis. frjjsii bodies of horse on the Hindoo centre as rapidly as 
possible, retreating at the same time, till watching his opportunity, 
be charged at the head of 12,000chospn mail-clad warriors, and rode 
through the Hindoo host, scattering it on all sides. * like a greM 
building,’ writes Ferishta, * it tottered to its fall, and was lost in its 
own mins.* Chawund Rai, rajah of Dehly, Hainira IJArd, and 
many noted leaders fell on the field. Prithy Rai was taken and 
put to death, and the whole of the maUriel andq)rivate property 
of the Hindoo army fell into the conqueror s hands. This great 
Decide** the battle virtually decided the fate of India, nor was any 
fete of India. coaliUon of similar magnitude attempted, or indeed 
was it possible, in after years. 

The glory of the victory was stained by the massacre of iiii- 
resistiugk; Hindoos at Aj mere, which was plundered; and having 
made over the country to an illegitimate son of Prithy R6i, 
Ko<itnh-nnd- Mahomcd proceeded northwards, and returned to 
SiiSuret Gh uzny, leaving as bis deputy Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk, 

Dehly. who took Dehly with its dependencies from the rajah, 
and in 1193 a.d. established it ns the seat of Mahomedan govern- 
ment. 0 

In the succeeding year, Mahomed Ghoory returned to India, 
and marcl^ng eastwards, Jeychiiud Rdi, raja^ of 
Sinpaian, Kunoiij, was defeated by the vanguard of the army 
under Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk, and a fort, in which the 
rajahs of Kai/fmj kept their treasures, fell before the 
Mahomeda’.s, who passed onwards to Benares, where 
Midiomed Ghoory broke the idols in all the temples, and conse- 
crated the buildings to Islamism. He then proceeded to return 
to Ghuzny, having created Kootub-ood-dobn viceroy. In 1194 A.D. 
Koutub-ood-deen was summoned to the aid of the prince who had 
been nominated to Ajmere and bad been ^expelled. Hemraj, 
who had created the revolution, was, however, defeated and slain 
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in battle^tMPd a Mahomedan governor was appointed to protect and 
couy^ol the rajah — a cou%e which h^ often sj^ce been followed by 
or.rselves under similar circumslances. Having settled 
Ajmere, Kootub-ood-deen proceeded to Anhul^ara,^in dcen Bibuk 
Guzerat, where he defeated Bheem Ddo, the ri^ah^ and iiJijiofof “ • 
would probably have annexed the kingdom, but was 
recalled to Dehly, by orders from Ghuzny. , 

The sixth campaign was of short duration, for Mahomed Ghooiy, 
%ftei taking Byana, in Raj pootana, left the field .opera- BiYthcnm- 
tions to be concluded by Kootub-ood-deen, wlien 
Gwalior fell after a long siege; snd maiching into 
Guzfeiit, he took Anhillwara and all its dependencies. RliSJui^ood. 
In this year, while engaged in affairs on the western 
frontier, Mahomed Ghoory heard of the death of his I'l'ie’iw” Kid- 
brother, Gheias-oocl-deen, and was crowned sooltan defodie*. 
without oppositioa. He now recommenced bis western 
campaign against the King of Kharizm, but was de- Ghoory, iiaa 
feated in a severe battle, and narrowly escaped with his life, 
being obliged to pay a heavy ransom. 

Meanwhile the Gukkurs, mention of whom has been mftde on 
previous occasions, revolted, and committed dreadful Rebeiitnnof 
atrocities in the I'unjab, which they overran, and even Gukkum. 
captured Lahore. The sooltan, therefore, marched from Ghuzny 
to Mooltan, which had also rebelled, defeated the rebel Zeeruk, 
who had been in charge of the province, and then attacked the 
Punj&b in conjunction with Kootub-ood-deen, who had been snpi- 
uioiied from llelily. The Gukkurs were quickly redu(;ed^and for 
the most part became Mahomedans : and the sooltan was on his 
return to Ghuzny, when, beii^ encamped near the town of Rohtuk, 
on the Indus, and his tents opened at nights to admit B„oitanMnho- 
fresh air from the river* a body of Gukkurs Wain the 
stream, cut down the sentinel in the sooltan’s tent, and laus. 

before the guards could assemble, had succeeded in forcing an 
entrance and in murdering him ; he was fqpnd to have received 
no less than twenty>two wounds. This event happened on March 
14, A 1205. His remains were carried tc^Ghuzny, and interred 
there. Mahomed Ghoory left no male issue. He had accumu- 
lated an immense amount of treasure, the results of his Indian 
campaig|^, the possession of which, with the succession to the 
kin^om, was disputed for a time ; but eventually his nephew, 
Mahmood, son of the late king, Glieias-ood-deen, was crowned aa 
sooltan. 

The character of Mahomed Ghoory is hardly, perhaps, ap- 
preciated by the Mahomedan historians. He was faithipl to hU 
brother^ just and liberal ; and his military exploits equalled, if they 
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did not in some resjiot'ls exceed, those of his j^reat ancer;tor, Sooltan 
ohJiracterof Mahiiiood 1. Jlej,.overeame ffreater cnmbinatiops by 
the Iliruloo princes than it had ever fallen to the lot 
Ohuirr. Sooitan Mahiuood to encounter, and his general- 

.»^hip and mlm ceura^e in the ^reat battle -which -virtually 
decided the fate of India were of the hijjhest character. Sooltan 
Mahmood's exploits were against a people who had not, within 
the memory of man, scarcely indeed of tradition, tnicountered a 
foreign invasion j they were taken unawares, and for the moi«t 
part made a comparatively trifling defence. Mahomed Ghooi-y, 
on the contrary, had to contend with the cQiiibioed military forces 
of Northern India, now tborouglily aroused to a sense of common 
danger, actuated by national honour for the defence of their 
country, and inspirited by their previous victory. The results of 
his Indian campaigns were not merely plunder. As Mahomed 
Ghoory advanced he annexed the districts he occupied, and pro- 
vided means for their administration, and they laid the real 
foundation of the sn])scquent Mahomedan om{>ire of India, of 
which his comparatively early death prevented the probable re- 
alisation in his own person. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF THE SLAVF. KINGS OP BEIILY IN SUCCESSION, 

A.n. 1205 TO 1239. 

c 

At the period of Sooltan Mahomed Glioory’s death, three Turkish 
slaves, who had been brought up by him, held viceregal appoints 
inents. Kootiib-ood-deen Eibuk was vjeero}'^ in Northern India, 
Naair-ood-deen Kiibdcha in Mooltan and Sinde, and Eldoox in 
(lliuzny. Maliomed (ilmory’s siiccessDr, his nephew 
rtwir Kihuic ^ifthniood, ^n mediately aft^*r liia accc'.Nsiou, sent a war- 
rant of investiture as king, with all the insignia of 
A^i 20 & royalty, to Ko**tub-ood-deen, and he was crowned, os 
Henry Maho^iedan king, at Lahore on .July 24, 1206. The 

S'liISaiiti-* ****^‘^ already served in India for twenty years, 

and had exercised viceregal power for the whole of 
Orijfin of that period. He was not therefore ne-w to the situa- 
^iiub-uud- ]Jorn of obscure parents, he hod become the slave 

of a Kilzi or law-officer in Toorkiotan, who had hina 
educated. On this person’s death the boy was sold by his 
executors, and presented by the purchaser to Mahomed Ghoory, 
tiien engaged in one of his western campidgns. Thenceforward 
the fortunes of Koutub-ood-deeu experienced no check : his natural 
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Uileuts free scope for action, and wliether at a soldier, a 
or u political aduiinistratoi^ he gtiin<»d equal distinction, 
him, indeed, tjie details of the conquests in India art due. 
In 1192 A.D., after Mahomed Ghoory had retumecUto 
Ghuzny, Kootub-ood-deentook Dehly, after a fierce con- ruimiaimi* * 
flict, and established the seat of Mnhomedan goyernnienl^ o lO^iveu 
there. In the succeeding^ year he droves back the 
Giizerat forces, and in 1194 accompanied the sooltan in his 
cjampaign towards IJenares. His establishment of a Mahomedan 
administration in Ajniero has been alrealy noticed, as also the 
campaign w'hirh ensued in Guzerat ; and in tlie same year Kootub- 
ood-deen was invited tS Ghuzny, where h * was received with all 
the honour and respect due t*' his position. lie had scarcely 
returned to Delily when the Mairaof Itnjpootana rebelled. Kootub- 
ood-deen pioceeded to attack them, but was worsted in a skirmish, 
m which he received six or seven w'oiinJs, and had a narrow 
escape from death. In the year 1202 he captured the strong fort 
of Kalin»a, in Ihindelkund, obtaining an imiuonse booty, and 
completed the subjugation of the pioviu(‘i)S lying between that 
place and Delily. In tlie year 1205, as lias been related, he became 
king of India, aqd a qiuiiTel having arisen between him and 
Eldooz, governvir of Ghuzny, he marched tliitlier and 
was crowned there ; but, unable to hold the city, he 
returned almost immediately to India. Here, until 
his death, wdiich occurred by a fall from Ins liorse in 
the year 1210, Kootub-ood-deeii occupied himself in 
the regulation of his dominions, and attempted no the 

further conquests. Tliere can be no question of the 
ability by which he had rais^ed himself from the dlmdition of a 
Have to that of a king, qnd Mahomedan hisVuians attest not only 
his vigour, but his social virtues, and his profound, generous 
liberality. To commemorate the conquest of Delily the celebrated 
minaret, called the Kootub Minar, still pi^rfect, wdth a splendid 
mosque, were cominonced by Kootub-i^od-denn, and completed by 
his successor, Shumsli-ood-deeii Altmish. 

Koutub-ood-deen left one son, Aram, who at once ascended to the 
throne, but appears to have been delicient in vigour Araw.his Ki.n, 
and resolution. Nasir-ood-deen Kubacha became in- ‘ 
dependent in Sindo, and Maliruood Biikhtyar Khiljy, another of 
Sooltan Mahomed Ghoorv’s .slaves, po8ses.seil himself of Bengal, 
while other chiefs, imitating their example, became independent. 
A deputation of the nobles of the State, therefons waited upon 
8hiimsb-ood-deen Altmish, the son-in-law and adopted aon of 
the late king, an<l beschight him to save the kingdom by 
accepting the throne, lie complied with their. request, umu Aitmua 
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defeated Ardin in an engagrement near and crowned 

6eteM» ArAm, king. A]1 tbese ^yeuts bap*f»ened in the same veari 
1210, and before be bad well established his authority 
Bhumaii-ood tli^e TcKirky cavolrv in his service rebelled and ad- 
vanced nipon Dehly, but wei*e defeated by the king, 
ihroiie.iam. ^}jQ oppose him. In the year 

■lined hy“'^***^216, Taj-ood-deen Eldooz, king of Ghuzny, made an 
King John, effort to recover the Indian dominions, and advanced 
KWoo* upon Dehly with a large army, hut was defeated Ijy 
. • Altriiiah on the plain already memorable from former 
tedffMtfti. battles, and taken pnsoTier. 

In 1217 Altmish next endeavoured to*i*ediice Nasir-ood-deen 
H<>nryii£ Kubachn, who was independent in Sinde, but failed 
Ki'iSaud purpose after a severe struggle. Meanwhile the 

nBion of Sooltan of Khari/tn had been invaded 

oiiuKiiyhy by the Moghuls under Cheiigiz or .Tengiz Khan, who 
ui'idiT Jengii overmn the country, and penetrated os lar as Ghuzny. 
‘^***‘''* Jelal-ood-deen| the am of the Sooltan of Kliarizin, vainly 

endeavoured to save the eastern portion of his dominions, but 
was pursued to the Indus, and narrowly escaped with his life, 
lie repaired to Altmish, and endeavoured to induce him to act 
against the Moghuls, but in the face of their overwhelming numbers 
and power he declined the expedition. Jelal-ood-deen, however, 
Bul)sequently recovered part of the Ghuzny dominions in Persia. 
AitiiiiBh Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish again invaded Sinde, 

iiivmifR and having defeated his brother-in-law, who was aftor- 
MlSZ?d , w'ards drowned in the Indus, annexed the province to 
nuiiuxiAit. doniinions. It must be understood, however, that 
this conquest relates to Nortberj^ Sinde and Mooltan only. 
Southern Sinde was still in possession of the Sumera llajpoots^ 
and there is no record of any attempt* to subdue them having 
been made by the Mahomedans up to this period. In a.b. 1226 
ifaiwai) Malwah, including the celebrated fort of Mandoo, was 
eoiiQuerad. conquerei^ ifhic^ was followed in 12S1 by the recapture 
owftiior of Gwalior, which had again fallen into the hands of 
rtMaiirtured. IIind(#)s ; and in this campaign Uojeyn, the%riner 
Oojcyii taken, ^-apital of llajah Vikmin-Aditya the Great, and one of 
' the oldest and most famous Hindoo cities of India, fell into the 
king’s hands, when all the idols of the celebrated temples there 
were destroyed. Altmish also re-established his authoiity over 
the provinces of Bengal, which bad been interrupted by the 
fihumsh-ood- governor, llius before his death, which 

deeii Aitiniab occurred on April SO, 12-35, Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish 
diea, im established the MabomedaOk sovereignty over the 

whole of Noj^em Indi% from the Indus to the Ga'::ge8, and in 
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thifi large the power of the Hindoos was completely broken. 
Such of the native chicffs as werg permitted to govern their 
hereditary dominions paid tribute; but the largest pord^ ol 
the countiy n^pears^to have been under a direct^ Mahomedan 
administration. Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish had reigned twenty- m 
six years with honour, and forms another instance of self-elevation 
by his talent, from his originally low condition. 

Rookn-ood-deen, the eldest son of the late king, was governor of 
lludaoon, and was at Dehly on his father’s death. He 
was crowned without opposition on May 1, 12*k), but decn F«'T«)x«% 
at once abandoned himself to every species of licenti- sac^edc. 
ousness^ of which the cfinsequences were immediately 
apparent in several serious rebellions. His mother, a cruel woman, 
virtually conducted the administration ; but tlte nobles of the 
kingdom were so disgusted with the conduct both of the mother 
and son, that they put forward Ruzeea Sooltiuia, his eldest sister, 
to supersede him ; and the princess, having put herself at the head 
of an army and marched against him, he was delivered up to her, 
and placed in confinement. Ruzeea Sooltana was no DepoMd and 
ordinary woman. It is rai*e among the families of 
Eastern princes to find any example of vigour or sooitana. 
heroism in the female members ; but Ruzeea possessed both in an 
eminent degree. Ferisbta writes of her, comparing her cIM' 
wiih the late king’s sons : — * She had a man’s head and 
heart, and was better than twenty such sons ;* she had no fault, 

* but that she was a woman.’ She was well educated, and had 
been her father's constant companion; and while engaged^ in his 
Gwalior campaign, he had appointed her his regent at the capital. 
She WAS well acquainted rot oqly with the routine of ardinary cur- 
rent affairs, but with the political transactions of the State. After 
her assumption of the roy&l authority she gave public audiences, sat 
in the royal seat, and transacted all business in public. Such a 
person must needs have bad, and perhaps made, many enemies, and 
there were many intrigues against her ; but for a lime she succeed 
in breaking them up, and in establishing full order in the State 
and it6*inoBt distant dependencies. The priifbess was unmarried, 
and the favour with which she regarded her master of the horse, 
who was permitted to lift her on her horse when she rode out^ 
gave offence to many. 

In the year 1239, the popular feeling was expressed in the re- 
bellion of the Viceroy of I^hore ; but the queen marched promptly 
vgainst him, and reduced him to obedience. A second revolt whs 
'hat of Mullik Alioonia Toork, governor of Bitunda. In proceed- 
ing thither from Lahose, the Toorky chiefs of the army mutinied, 
and carried the queen to Altoonta, by whom she was detoiiied, 

H 
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and to whom she was shortly after married. Meanwhile the 
riieiineen Prifice Beiram, he^ brother, had been elected kin^ and 
when the queen marched from Bitunda, to re-eeta- 
tee^nltfier’^ hlish her authority, at the head of an army which 
f she and her husband had collected, they were met by 

SV forces of Beiram, and after a severe action the 

ih»w!t, hut queen wa^ defeated. She rallied her army, however, 
but was defeated finally on Au^st 24, 1289. In her 
Pul Co death, fii^ffit from the fatal field of Keithul, the unfortuDa|e 
lady and her husband were taken prisoners, and put to 
death, on November 14 of the same year. Ruzeea Begum Sooltana 
had reigned three and a half years. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE SLAVE KINGS OF DEHLY (con^Wd), A.D. 1239 TO 1288. 

Moiz-oob-deen Beiram ascended the throne on April 21, 1230-40, 
but in an unquiet reign of two years displayed no 
JinltfiJr of ability. On November 22, 1241, the Moghuls, advanc- 
SHiuIInii, ^"8 Ghuzny, had seized Lahore ; the viceroy had 
iSsiUo*** vizier, Yekhtyar-ood-deen, was dispatched 

from Dehly to oppose them at the head of such lro(»p9 
as could be collected. When the danger was past, as the Moghuls 
did not remain, the vizier formed a plot to depose the king : and 
rmpriBoncd retum to Dehly besieged the capital, which, after 

and put adong siege, was taken ou May 10, 1241, and the king 
AHa^ dccn afterwards put to death. He had reigned 

MuMiood little more two years. He was succeeded by Alla-ood- 
micccedi. Musaood, son of Rookn-ood-deen, whose reign 

of four years is remarj<able only for two partial invasions by the 
Moghuls — one of Bqugal by way of Tibet, the other of a part of the 
Punj&b — both of which were repelled by the local authorities. 
Musaood entered d^on a career of detestable profligacy and 
cruelty, and the nobles at court, wearied of his vices, requested his 
uncle Nasir-ood-deen to come to the capital. On his 
deposed, arrival, on June 10, 1240, be found the king already 
deposed, and in confinement, where he remained till 

his death. 

Nasir-ood-deen Mahmood, in many respects, was a remarkable 
Eiisir-ond- character. He was the son of Shiimsh-ood-deen Alt- 
mish, and had been nominated by liis father to the 
^oa. IMA. government of Bengal, but was too young to undertake 
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the charge.* The widow^of his father, who was not his mother, 
had^onfioed him; but he was released b^King Musaood, and 
appointed to (be go^rnment of Byraich, whic]i he conducttd in 
.in able manner. His personal habits were veiy 
simple ; and during his imprisonment he had supported and <‘hM- 
himself by making copies of the Kor&ii, an occupation 
which he never abandoned. Ferishta writer of him, that he liad 
but one wife, whom he obliged to do all liomely otliees, refusing 
eren the assistance of a servant ; and when she complained one day 
of having burnt her fingers in baking bread, be exhorted her to 
persevere and God wou^ reward her ; as for himself, he was only 
a trustee of the State funds, and would allow of no extra expenses. 
If the king had been earlier employed in large public affairs^ an 
his father intended, it is probable he would have made a better 
ruler, and trusted less to others ; nevertheless, his reign brouglit 
no disaster on the State, and his virtuous private chaiticter was an 
admirable contrast to the profligate princes who had preceded him. 

Having removed some of the oldest and most disafiected officers 
from frontier posts, he replaced them by others, and 
thus established powerful and harmonious garrisons on iiih *r»verii> 
the west, whence. Moghul invasions might be appre- 
hended. He then leduced many of the petty Hindoo princes of 
the Dooab, or tract between the Ganges and Jumna, to obedience ; 
and, between 1247 and 1250, the territory bi^ween Malwah and 
the Jumna, with the greater part of Kajpootana, was thoroughly 
subjected. In the principalit}' of Nurwur, in Bundelkund, he wii.s 
opposed by the rajah, according to Ferishta, at the head of* 6,000 
horse and 200,000 foot ; and though the numbers may be exag- 
gerated. they go far to establish the extent of the opposition which 
the king had to encounter in the subjugation gf a partially con- 
quered and martial people. It was an interesting circumstance (»f 
the year 1250, that Sheer Khan, the viceroy in charge of the 
western frontier, availed himself of an opportunity of driving the 
Moghuls out of Qhuzny, and taking pos^ssionsof it in the name of 
the kitig. Another incursion by them into yie Punjab was also 
repelled. In spite of some domestic intrigues and minor cam- 
paigns, the king seems to have enjoyed peace till 1258, when tlio 
Mewateesand other Bajpoot tribes broke into rebellion, Kcbeiiinn m 
and were only subject^ after a great loss of life on * * 

both sides ; and in the same year, an envoy from the prince of the 
Moghuls arrived and was entertained with great honour 
and splendour. On February 18, 1265-6, the king, who 
had been long suiTering from disease, died. 

It is doubtful wheth^ he left any children, for nono are men- 
tioned by the Mahomedan historian : and Qheiae-ood- 

h2 
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deen Bulbun, who had been vizier during the twenty yours of 
narceeds 'king’s Te*gn, Rscended the throne without 

opposition. 

Gheius-ood-deen had, like other great men of the time, been 
Origin of originally a Toorky slave. In his youth he had belonged 
GiiHn»<ood- to Altmish 1., and had raised himself to the highest 
ranks in the State. Ills court, after his accession, was 
esteemed the most dignified and learned in Asia; and he gave 
refuge to no lees than fifteen princes of Central Asia, who h%d 
been dispossessed of their dominions by the Moghuls, and allotted 
Theinngnin- to each a sumptuous establishment at Dehly. The 
JoiUt, aiid** etiquette of his court was very strict, and his public 
oTplliIilc"” ceremonies and processions J^he most magnificent that 
iiiorttiuy. had ever been seen in India. In his early youth he 
had been addicted to wine : but after his accession to the throne, 
he not only gave up the use of it, hut prohibited its sale or manu- 
facture in his dominions, while he repressed all public immorality 
with the utmost strictneas, and not unfrequently with cruelty, 
nenewed In 1206, the year of his accession, the Mewatees agnin 
rebelled, but were hunted down, and put to death 
indiscriminately, while the greater part of their coun- 
■ubdued. try was cleared of forest, and cultivated. Several 
other rebellious were suppressed with equal severity and effect. 
It will, be reinen^ered that Sheer Khan, an ofKcer of great 
bravery and merit, had been placed in charge of the westeni 
frontier by^the late king. In 1267 he died, and^the king ap- 
pointee! his eldest son and heir, the Prince Mahomed, as Sheer 
inMirrertion successor. His fate will be related hereafter. 

In Dt-ngai The greatest rebellion daring the king’s reign was that 
quelled I279f of Toghral Khan, viceroy of Bengal, who had 

assumed the title of king. Two successive expeditions sent 
against him had failed; at last the king, notwithstanding bis 
advanced age, proceed^ in person to Bengal ; and Mullik Mokunder| 
Exploit of officers, having discovered the rebel camp, 

Moiiik chaiged into it at the head of only forty men. and in 
Mukimder. Budience cut down the rebel’s ad- 

f<berentG^ but Toghral himself escaped. This strange and desperate 
'exploit «o terrified the rebels, who considered the king’s army 
was upon them, that they fled. Toghral, however, was pursued 
avid killed. When the king arrived next day, be reproved 
Mullik Mokunder for his rashness, but afterwards rewarded him. 
On all concerned in this rebellion, however, he poured out his 
utmost vengeance. Nor were even women and chil- 
iluiMln ^ dren spured ; and after bis retulu to Dehly, executions 
of the most cruel character were inflicted upon those 
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who had been taken priauMers, or who were sent from Bengal. In the 
end, however, on a remonstrance biing made by the law officers 
and religious Inen of^tbc court, the king desisiod from his^bii.)*. 
baroud conduct. « * ^ 

Some time after this event, the Prince Mahomed nnived from 
Lahore on a visit to his father, but hsd not been with* 
him thrae months when news reached him of a serious iviurt* 
incursion of the Moghuls. The piince departed to his 
pW, engaged the Moghuld, and defeated them : but in a chance 
medley at the close of the action was killed. I'he death of his 
beloved son had the efr««:t of completely prostrating the king, now 
upwards of eighty years of age, and he sank gradually. Believing 
himself on his death-bed, he sent for his second son Kurra Khan, 
then governor of Bengal, in order to nominate him as his suc- 
cessor; but finding his father better than he expected, Kurra 
Khan returned to Bengal without taking leave of him, which so 
incensed the old king, that he invited his grandson, Kei-khoosroo, 
from Mooltan, and made a will in his favour. A few Olioiap*-tKitl> 
days afterwards, being upwards of eighty years of age, diSI 
the king expired, havitig reigned in great splendour 
and glory for tweirty-6ne years. scotianu. 

His disposition of the kingdom was not however earned out 
The nobles were apprehensive that Kurra Khan would Rei.kniiad 
dispute it and thus raise a civil war, and Kei-kob6d, his wowued. 
son, then in Dehly, was seleiSted and crowned, Kei-khoosroo 
retiring to his government of Mooltan. Kei-kob^ was a hand- 
some and engaging youth, who had been brought up wit'ft gieat 
stiiclness by his father, and expectations were forpied from bis 
previous character that he v^ould prove a good king. These, 
however, were sorely disappointed, for he gave himself up to 
a course of, liotous debsuchery, which was encouraged by tbe 
rizier, Nizam-ood-deeu, who retained the executive power 
in his hands. The principal events of tBe short reign of Kei- 
kobad were an invasion by the Moghuls, whidh was repelled, and 
follow^xl by the execution of all the Moghsil officers 
in tbe royal service, on pretence of their complicity offlrt'rsi»ut 
With their countrymen: and the visit of the king's “****’“*‘- 
father, Kurra Khan, to Dehly, which, though it caused appre- 
hensions of a war between them at first, end^ amicably and even 
affectionately, Kurra Khan warning his son as he departed 
homewards against tbe designs of his vizier. For a time the 
advice of his father was observed by Kei-kob&d, but he rh» vtner 
was again thrown into |he vertex of pleasure by the min- i*****®**®**^ 
ister, and failing to check his power, efieetdd his death 
by poisofi ^ron^ parties who were inimical to him. — 
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Ilis excesses had, however^ so entirely ruined the constitTition of the 
youngs king, that he Became p&alytic, and the executive pow^^ of 
the kingdom fell into the hands of three nobles, of <w'hom Mullik 
-.Julal-ood-deeb Fereze, of the Khiljy tribe, was the chief. After 
a biief struggle between the rivals for superiority, Julal-opd-deen 
xei kowd 'prevailed : and at his instigation, the king, who was 
iiiurdered, lying helpfess in bis country palace, was soon afterwards 
murdered by a Tartar, whose father had been unjustly 
executed. This event happened in the year 1288, and with It 
r jpe dynasties 0 % the slave kings ceased to exist. Julal- 

Nkhoias I. ood-deen Khilj[y was proclaimed king, and to ensure his 
N^dioinaiv position, caused the infant son of Kei-kpbad, who was in 
iiiini ond power, to be put to death. From a.d. 1206 to 1288, 
dl'cii Kiiiijy a period o{ eighty- three years, ten kings, originally 
slaves, and their descendants, had reigned over India. 


CHAPTER VII. 

'* r. 

OF TH£ KHIUT OH GHTLZYE DYNASTY OF DBULY, 

A.D. 1288 TO 1304. 

» 

Thb Kbiljies were a tribe who, according to Ferishta, had been 
driven from Toorkistan and had settled in the mountains west of 
the Pilnjab, where they still remain. Being a warlike race, many 
of them entered the service of the kings of Ghuzny and of India, 
and among them some rdse to high offices. Julal-ood- 
jniS!i.o(?d- deen was the son of the govarnor of Samdrd, and had 
diicii Kiiiijy. favour with the late king, by whom he was 

promoted; but he was already advanced in age, being seventy 
years old when he became king ; and he seems to have undertaken 
tlie office, for it was^o him little more, with much distrust of his 
own powers. He pnpfessed great humility, he would not^ascend 
Bii wurtand throne, or ride into the court of the palace ; and hie 
, habits. elevation produced no change in relation to his inti* 
mate associates, whom he entertained without pomp or ceremony 
as he had been used to do. Dehly became a point of attraction 
for all the learned men of Asia ; and poets, musiciiUts, and singers 
were liberally patronised and rewarded. Ameer Khoosroo, one of 
the sweetest of Persian poets, was ennobled and made librarian to 
the king. In the suppression of the first rebellion against him, 
J ulal-ood-deen displayed such entire absence of revengeful feeling, 
that his courtiers, only used to the wholesale executions of fonuer 
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roigns, romimstrated witfa^ bim. * My iHendiL’ be replied| quietly, 

* 1 aA now old, and I wish to go &wn to the grave Aner^ce of 
without shedding mo A blood.’ His courtiers, however, ®*^*®“''*^* 
were partly in the right. The people were unused to such clem- « 
ency, and sadly took advantage of it ; crime of all descriptions 
increased ; many of the governors of provinces were l^bellious ; 
and a conspiracy Vas set on foot to dethrone liim. At a meeting of 
its members, one of them retired secretly* and gave information to 
t&e king, who sent a party of his guards, and the conspirators were 
brought into the royal presence. They^^pected no less 
than deatji ; but the king, drawing his swOrd, flung it went 
before them, and challenged the boldest to use it against 
him. One of them replied, that the king should not care for 
words spoken under the influence of wine, and all prostrated 
themselves before the monarch, who forgave them. 

Nevertheless, it could not be concealed that the king’s great 
lenity was causing much mischief as well as disquiet 'SiowXu, a 
in the provinces. Sidy Mowla, a celebrated Dervish, DerviDii, 
was executed for a plot against the king’s life ; and his 
curse as he died, against him and his posterity, seems to have 
uifected the king Verv deeply. The year 1291 was one of severe 
famine, in which thousands perished, and the king's eldest son, 
Khan Khandn, fell a victim to an existing epidemic, both of 
which events were attributed by the superstitious to the execution 
of the holy Dervish. The king, however, seems to have at last 
roused himself to a sense of duty, and inarched against the rebels 
in Malwah ; but the campaign was inconclusive, owing* to bis 
avei-sion to bloodshed. • 

In the following year, 120S, however, he repelled, with much 
vigour, an invasion of thef Moghuls, and one of (heir chiefs joined 
the king with 3,000 of his follower, and received his daughter in 
marriage. Ferishta mentions incidentallv, that these Moghuls 
became Mahomedans, which proves thf^ tnat faith had not as yet 
been received in some of the distant provinces of Northern Asia. 

In lf03, the king marched into Malwah, which was reduced to 
obedience, and his- nephew, Allapood-deen, now rising 
into notice, reduced the Hindoos of Bhilsa and other Maiwaii 
districts in Central India, for which he was rewarded *^‘^'’®*'‘*** 
with the government of Oude, in addition to that of his own 
province. Encouraged by his success, Alla-ood-deen now requested 
permission to make an expedition southwards, into countries as yet 
unpenetratedby the Mahomedans ; and with 8,000 horse Bipeduimi 
ii6tout,intheyearl294, for the Deccan. Alln-ood-deen 
evidently marched by the line ofSaiigor and Jubbulpoor, 
fiir .be debouched from the tableland of Centnil India 
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hj the passes into Berar, upon its capital, Ellichpoor, then held, 
according to tradition, by the^flindoo, or Jain rajah, whft* was 
Meet* the ^ feudatoiy of the rajahs of D^&gurh. ® A severe en- 
Hiiiiinoe near gkgement took place on^ the plain between Ellichpoor 
ai!d deitets and the hills, and the memory of the field of combat 
them. preserved by the mounds of the Mahomed an 

.soldiers killed in the* actioil, which are called ^ Ounj Shaheed,* or 
the heaps of the martyrs. From Ellichpoor, the young leader 
pushed on rapidly to D^ogurh, the impregnable strongholcl^of the 
D,'»rrii)tion J^ow or YadAva rajahs, who then held sway over the 
of Dtogarh. country of MAhAi'ashtra. Thistplacehad originally been 
a conical hill, rising out of the plain, and separated rather more 
than a mile from the tableland to the north. Its sides all round 
had been scarped perpendicularly for 130 feet, probably at the 
period of the excavation of the cave temples of Ellora ; a broad 
ditch had been excavated round the hill, and there was no passage 
to its summit but through a tunnel which, commencing in the 
ditch, had been led through the interior of the hill itself, which 
was composed of solid trap-rock. Such a work was unique in 
India then, as it is at present ; it was utterly inaccessible, and in 
itself impregnable ; but the city at its foot, whele the rajah dwelt, 


was an open one, 

Alla-ood-deen could make no impression on the fort ; but he 
beleagured the city, and though it was stoutly defended by Ham Ddo, 
the rajah, as long as provisions lasted, yet he was ultimately 
obliged to capitulate. The rajah, after informing Alla-ood-deen 
TheniiJih taken unawares, offered 1,500 pounds 

Hi-roiSterroB, weight of gold as a ransom for the place, with a quan- 
hntkeiTbrbis tity of precious stones ; eSid the Miihomedans consented 
to withdraw. At thisajunctufe, the rajah's son, Shun- 
kul Ddo, arrived with the main army, and repudiated bis father's 
negotiations. An action therefore ensued, in which the Mahome- 
dans would have been flefejited but for the officer left at Ddogurh, 
who, with a thousand horse, retrieved the day ; the Mahom^ans 
, ^ I, rallying, drove the Hindoos from the field witlf'heavy 
defaced. loss, and the siege was resumed. It was in vain that 
the rajah protested he had had no hand in his son's conduct. 

< . Alla-ood-deen was inexorable as to fhrther payment for 
FiBAirMitom. ynjjgom; and in the end consented to receive pesFrls, 
diamondS| precious stones, silver, and pieces of silk of a value 
KWohpoor seems almost incredible, but without question 

ceded. must have been very great ; Ellichpoor and its depen- 
dencies wera also ceded. 

Meanwhile, no news had been received of Alla-ood-deen's pro- 
gress, and the* king, becoming anxious, marched to Qwdtor, whm- 
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flying leporfs reached him of the success of the expedition. It 
was ^eu debated whether Alla-ood?deen shduld be intercepted , 
and obliged te give *up his plunder, or permhbted to return to 
Kurra ; but the king, with his accustomed UDS^ispiciflusness, pro* ^ 
tested against the former, and in due time Alla-ood- 
deen reached Kurra safely. Almas Bey, the brother of 
Alla-ood -deen, an officer in the king's confidence, had, 
however, conspired against his sovereign in his brother’s interest, 
afld represented to AUa-ood-deen that the king really desired his 
death. 

This s^tems to have suggested the infamous course which Alla- 
ood-deen pursued. The aged king was invited to Kurra, and 
having no suspicion, and being anxious to meet his nephew after 
his perilous expedition, went slightly attended, in a barge, by the 
G inges. As he disembai'ked from his vessel, Alla-ood-deen met 
him with a show of the greatest affection ; but while the king was 
caressing him and leading him back to the barge, two of Alla-ood- 
deeu’sguard8,ata signal from him, fell upon the old man juui-ood- 
and murdered him. This event happened on July 19, dereti. isSk 
1295. There were many who now remembered the Michn^i 
curse of the Dervinh, and believed it fully fulfilled, not 
only as regarded the actual murdei'er, but afterwards in 
the person of Alla-ood-deen himself, who, though at first fortunate, 
and even glorious, ended his days in misery. 

Alla*uod-deen did not at once become king. The Queen-Dowager, 
on receiving news of the murder, placed the crown TbeOttem- 
on the head of her youngest son, and seated him on the 
throne. The real heir, however, was his elder brothef, 

Arkully Khan, then in his goi^rnment at Mooltan, but 
he declined to come to the capital. Alla-ood^-deen, whose pro- 
ject had been to establish an independent kingdom in Oudb, 
now aspired to the throne itself, and marched upon AUnrond- 
Dehly, whei*e the young king at first opposed him ; but J^Jg*""**®*®* 
seeing resistance would be futile, left the cityVitb his 
motheiaand the royal treasures, and proceeded rapidly klngmitrSief 
in the direction of Mooltan. Alla-ood-decn did not 
follow him, but entering Dehly with great pomp, was Aiiimwi^roa 
crowned king about the end of 1290. His great object 
at first seems to have 'been to obliterate the memory 
of his treachery to bis unde by unlimited largesse to the waiiare 
mob of Dehly, and as Ferisbta writes, * He who ought 
to have been received with detestation, became the oh- 
ject of admiration to those who could not see the blackness of his 
deeds through the splendour of his munificence.* He next de- 
i^tjhed a force to Mooltai^ under his brother Aluf Khan, who 
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Ihid siege to the place for two months, ewhen it was\^iren up by 
Two of tiie troops, who iliade over to him Arkully Khefi and 
uitv r.iiK'8 Kiidr Khan, the late king’s sons, bn condition that their 
MiKiiiuii. lives should be spared, and with these captives he set out 

niiiidrd Mnd for Dehly. By the way he received his brothers 
‘'*“^’***^“^‘*** oi-ders to blind the two princes; and after this bar- 
barous act, they we/e confined in the fort of Hansy, and soon 
afterwards put to death. ^ 

Alla-ood-deen’s position was now secure, and he commenced an 
earnest, and in many respects at first, a beneficial, 
d4*<‘n'rt K<V government ; and from the vaiied and romantic events 
vermiuiit. period, the several expeditions into Southern 

India, as yet unknown to the Mahoniedans, and the strange 
character of the king himself, the reign of Alla-ood-deen is 
one of the most interesting of the early Mahomedan sovereigns 
of India. All the weakness and irresolution of the previous 
reign was quickly redeemed. A force was sent to Guzerat under 
Aluf Khan, in 1297, and Anhulwara was again taken. 
ii'GuurH'tl* The rajah, Rai Kurrun, fled : but his beautiful wife, 
ciikcu. Xowla Ddvy, and all bis family and treasure, fell int<i 
the hands of the Mahoniedans. The rich city of Cambay was 
held to ransom, and a vast sum obtained ; and Aluf Khan ob- 
Mflrrii>« the taiued a slave named Ivafoor from a merchant there, 
lulleu of afterwards became famous. On the return of the 

ouzerac. expedition to Dehly, Alla-ood-deen became enamoured 
of the Rajpoot queen, and married her. 

The^uzerat campaign was no sooner ended, than the king had 
tq encounter a very dangerous invasion of the Moghuls, 
with 200,000 horse, under Kootloogh Khan. They drove 
the inhabitants of the country before them , who crowded 
TnriuS em< Debly* «nd the peril of absolute famine was added 

to that by the enemy. His counsellers w'ould have had 
the king retreat ; but fie h|id received reinforcements, and at tlie 
head, as Ferishta wntes, of 300,000 horse and 2,700 elephants, 
marched out of the «ty. The action which ensued was bravely 
fought on both sides; but the Moghuls were forced to retreat, and 
evacuated India, with the same expedition they bad entered it. 
Elated with his prosperity, Alla-ood-deen now entertained the idea 
of propagating a new faith of his own, and of conquering the world 
like Alexander ; but these wild projects were after awhile aban- 
doned, and in 1290 he undertook a campaign against Runtunbhore. 
ill which he was severely wounded and leR for dead by his nephew, 
Rooku Khan, who, reporting the king’s death in camp, ascended 
the throne. Meanwhile, Alia-ood-deen had recovered, and though 
Lareiy able to sit his hoise, repaired to camp, where he was xe» 
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eeived with ^enthusiasm the eoldieiy, and Hookn Khan, who 
hud ilrjd, was taken and beheaded. 2n the sequel the R:intiiiiMi.ir« 
fort of Runtubbhore was carried by storm ; bjit the do'fMldJroiuJ 
king's cruel nature was only satisfied by the executio9i todeacn. 
of those who had so bravely defended it. 

His dominions being at peace, Alla-ood-deen turned his atten- 
tion to civil affairs. lie had been reproached with an civii mi- 
undue use of wine, and he not only destroyed all he *“‘«i*t™**»n* 
pdbsessed, but actually prohibited its use throughout his dominions. 
The roads were rendered secure, and highway robberies ceased. He 
introduced changes in th^ collection of revenue, by enhancing the 
demand to half the value of the produce, which created much dis- 
tress ; but under the bigoted application of the tenets of the Koran, 
there was little mercy then shown to Hindoos. The rich, however, 
of both denominations, were called upon to give up their wealth, 
and the king's extortions created immense dissatisfaction and un- 
]jopularity ; nor was there a department of the Slate, or of trade 
end commerce, or condition of social existence, which the king's 
curious edicts, some salutary and others mischievous, did not 
affect. His character in this, and in many other respects, strongly 
resembles that of Tippoo Sooltan, and much of his capricious and 
ill-regulated policy proceeded, if not from insanity, at least fi*om hia 
want of education. In the course of the year 1303 he 
dispatched an army, by way of Bengal, to Wurungul, wnmiurui, 
the capital of Telingaua, and then ruled over by the 
Nnraputty branch of the Andhra dynasty ; for his own expedition to 
Jidogurh had, in fact, opened the way to the Mahomedan conquest 
of the South of India. With other troops at his disposal, he under- 
took a campaign against ClMttore, in liajpootona,* which was 
reduced, and thence he would have proceeded into the . 

Deccan ; but receiving intelligence of an invasion by Moghai inv*. 
20,000 Moghul horse, he returned to Dehly. Here for 
a time he was in a sore strait, for half his army was gone to the 
South of India, and the Moghuls plundered lAcheciked up to the 
very gOftes of the capital. At length a sudden panic 
seemed lo possess them, for all at once they retreated uncipcriod 
precipitately to their own country. It is most pro- 
bable, perhaps, that they were sated with plunder; but in 
1304, All Beg Moghul, with 40,000 horse, penetrated 
at far as Amrqha, in Rajpootana ; but was defeated with f'ni'edMi 
heavy loss by Toghluk Khan, governor of the Punjab. ’***^'“*' 
'J'he two Moghul leaders and H,000 soldiers were taken prisoners, 
and were all, as Ferisbta states, put to death. One of the most 
romantic incidents of this reign was the escape of the Kobieoon- 
Rajab of Chittore from couiinemeat in Dehly. He bad • * 
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n beautiful daughter, whom the kiog demanded as thi price of his 
ivincPHB of release. * The rajlh feigned consent, and on the iierrns 
. being communicated to the princess, 8h» determined on 

making theid the pieans of her father’s release. She therefore pro- 
ceeded towards Dehly, being furnished with the king's pass to visit 
her father*, and when near the city, filled litters with some devoted 
adherents as if the^f had been her female attendants. All were 
admitted unsuspiciously to the place where her father resided, 
when the guards were overpowered, and horses having been pfo- 
viously pn^pared, the father and daughter rode through the city 
and escaped. The rajah recovered Chittgre, which >he afterwards 
retained, becoming tributary to the king, and furnishing a con- 
tingent of 5,000 horse and 10,000 foot to the royal army. 


CHAPTEE VIII. 

THS KHILJr DYNASTY OF DEHLY (concktded)^ 

A.D. 1305 TO 1321. 

• 

[k the year 1305 a.d. a fresh invasion of Moghuls occurred ; but 
law A.D. intercepted by Ghazy Beg Toghliik, on tho 

liSlcilirHnvii- Indus, and sorely defeated, while most of 

•(undefeated, -the survivors perished in the deserts of Central Asia on 
their return. The captives sent to Dehly were, as before, put to 
death *by the king, and a pillar built of their skulls; but even 
They renew these severe losses did not deter them, and once again in 
wid y®®^ ^^® M®g^dis appeared, only to be defeated 

ffinit^and ^y Toghluk, who, OD this oesasion, pursued them into 
ohuKiiy. Kabool and Ghuzny, and every year afterwards levied 
heavy contributions from those cities, which restrained Moghul 
incursions for many y^ars afterwards. 

In the year 1305 a.d.* as Ham Ddo, the rajah of Bdogurh, 
Expediiimiof had neglected to send his tribute for three }^r8, an 
iSw to file expedition against him was determined on ; and Mullik 
Deecan. woa K^foor, the eunuch slave who had been pumliased at 
itobtrtBrttoa Cambay, and who had by this time risen to high rank 
■cS&Riid. and favour, was selected to command it. Nor did he 
disappoint the expectations the king had formed oWm. 100,000 
horse marched from Dehly under his command, ana their numbers 
were increased by quotas from several provinces on the route« 
Kowla Ddvy, the king’s wife, ur^ that her favourite daughter, 
Ddwul Ddvy, whom she had left with her husband, should^ if posa:- 
ble, be retained to her; and riiis formed the object of a facial 
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ifcttfick upon j^urrun lUi, xiyah of Guzerat, who had refused to ^ve 
her uip. Aluf Khan, who had defeaiied the rcjah in several skir- 
mishes, now found thet he had escaped him and gone to Ddognrh, 
taking his daughter with him, whom he had promised in marriage 
to Shunkul ihe son of the rajah. This event gave Aluf Khan 
great concern, as he could find no trac’k of the fugitive. )le never* 
theless proceeded in the direction of Ddogurh, and while hailing 
for two days in the vicinity of the caves of Ellora, which aie 
aBout eight miles from the fort, a party of 800 of his men, who 
had gone to see the caves, came suddenly on a body of oewui n^ry. 
Hindoo horse,, which proyed to be the escort of Ddwul S 
l)dvy herself^ and in the skirmish which ensued, she SSSuHTr 
w'as captured and taken to Aluf Khan's camp, who, 
well knowing the importance of his prize, returned to Dehly, 
where the princess was restored to her mother. Soon she i» ukun 
after her arrival, the king’s son, Khizr Khan, fell in love 
with her, and the parties were married with great {hcSiIg’IT"* 
pomp. This event formed the subject of a beautiful 
poem by Ameer Khoosroo, the poe^*laureate at the Dehly court, 
which still survives. » 

Meanwhile Mul\ik Kafoor had proceeded to D^ogurh, where the 
rajah, being in no condition to oppose him, welcomed 
him hospitably, and returned to Dehly with him, where Kiir«>i)rat 
he was received with all honour, and had titles with an 
estate conferred upon him, his expenses on return being also 
paid. This honourable treatment completely ensured the fidelity 
of the Rajah of Ddogurh during his life. j 

It will be remembei*ed that the king had despatched in the 
year 1303 an expedition against the Hindoo kingdotn 
of Wurungul by way of Rengal. This, however, failed, ® 

and the army was obliged to retreat after severe suffer- ^f»or to 
ings. In 1309, therefore, another expedition was 
placed under command of MuUik Kafoor, to inv'ade EdwHia ii. 
Wurungul by the route of Ddogurh, which succeeded, BugiiSid. 
thought not without a brave resistance, frojn Luddur Hiimocw*. 
Ddo^ its rajah. After a long siege, the fort of Wur- 
ungul was captured ; and the rajah made terms by the payment 
of a heavy sum of money, besides consenting to pay tribute an- 
nually. On his return to Dehly, Mullik Kafoor was re- Bxpftauion 
ceived with gpat rejoicings^ and in the year following 
he again proceeded southws^s, to reduce the Hindoo 
State of Dw&raSumoodra, in the Carnatic, of the power ^ * 

and wealth of which he had received information in the 
Deccan. IlwAra Sumoodra was the capital of the Hdi 
Said or Belldl kiagdonii which has been brought to oolm is 
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Chapter A.1 V. Bk. L It had survived th^destruction ol the ( ^hnldk- 
^as of Eulyan^ b}' the Yddav&s of D^ogiirh, and was ^ the 
higihest state of prosperity. On his arrival at ]i\6ogurh, Mullik 
Kafoor fourd that the old rajah, Ham Ddo, was dead, and had 
been succeeded by his son Shunkul Ddo, who was not as well 
affected to the Mahomedans as his father had been ; but Mullik 
Kafoor pressed on, and finally reached the sea-coast of Malabar, 
where he built a mosque to commemorate the event. The Belial 
kingdom was easily overpowered; Dwara Sumoodra, its capital, 
sacked, and the magnificent temple of Sceva there, though uncom- 
pleted, severely injured. The temple Btj]l exists in much of its 
original bea uty and perfection, one of the most admirable specimens 
of florid Hindoo architecture in India. The booty obtained by 
Mullik Kafoor was immense ; 312 elephants, 20,000 horses, and 
immmiee maunds of gold are stated by Ferishta; an 

iMHicjr Ob- amount which appears incredible : but it is a curious 
circumstance that no silver was found ; the idols, orna- 
ments public and private, and plate, being all of beaten gold. 

It will be remembered that many of the Moghuls who had been 
captured became converts to Mahomodanism, and the king had 
taken them into his service. For some unaccountable reason, 
All Moghuls however, he conceived an aversion to them, and dis- 
lSrS?e7ut* charged them. In their distress, some of the most 
to death. desperate conspired against him, which, becoming 
known, the whole were put to death, to the number of 16,000, 
in a single day, no one daring to remonstrate with the king 
againskbuch barbarity. The spoils of the south, with the punctii^ 
increneo of Collection of the increased revenue, had filled Deiily 
wealth Id v/ith weidth ; and the ‘number of public biiildiiigb, 
mosques, mausoleums, and colleges which were built, 
exceeded those of any previous period, 'fbe magnificence of the 
king’s dominions was now at its zenith, and with it, the king's 
temper, always eccentric, began to alter. Instead of directing 
public affairs himself, he gave them over to Mullik Kafoor; and 
he appointed bis own sons, still mere children, to offices dof the 
highest trust, which had to be managed by corrupt deputies. 

Mullik Kafoor seems, however, to have been by no means easy 
'Third ex- elevated position, and in 1312 proposed that he 

should be sent again to the Deccan to receive the royal 
Kafiior.iaia. tribute. On his arrival at Ddogurb, he found Shunkul 
Ddo in rebellion ; but he was quickly reduced, and put to death, 
and having agidn overrun the Carnatic, and received the tribute 
from Wurungul, dispatched the treasure to Dehly, remaining him- 
self at Ddogurh. The king's infirmities were now fast gaining 
upon him, and he cou'd not live without his fAVomite. Mullik 
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Kafoor was itherefore recalled ; and seeing the king^s con lition. 
oonccj^ed the project of succeeding him. To this end Thoktnir 
it was necessary, to alienate his affections from his sons, of j ^ 
whom he was very fond. Khizr Khan, the eldest, though J® 
in some respects a wild and thoughtless youth, was against aim. 
yet much attached to his father, and when he heard of his illrje8.«, 
rowed to walk from his seat of government to the capital as a 
penance, a feat he actually accomplished. But Mullik Kafoor's 
plans against him were too deeply laid ; and the prince, with his 
younger brother and their mother, was confined. To 
add to the king^s vexatiops, Quzerat broke into rebel- hour roniuifd 
lion, and the troops sent there were defeated. The inHtirrVrtioii* 
Rajpoots of Chittore expelled the Mahomedans, and 
llurpal Ddo, the son-in-law of Ram l)eo, of D^ogurh, revolted and 
defeated many of the Mahomedan garrisons in his ter- ^ 

ritories. On i*ecciving these accounts, writes Ferishta, ktnRnf ‘ 
the king * bit his own flesh with fury but he had been 
stricken with mortal illness, and died on December 10, d ""rKhiijr 
a.D. 1316. 


After the king's death Mullik Kafoor produced a deed, said to 
have been executed^ by the king, in which Oomur, bis 
fourth son, was nominated successor, under the regency Oomur 
of Mullik Kafoor; and the hoy was placed on the 
throne. The two eldest princes, then imprisoned, were nre ‘*’’**‘*’* 
blinded ; and the king’s third son, Moobaruk, would 
have been murdered but for bis presence of mind in distributing 
his jewels to the men sent for the purpose. These ruffians having 
quarrelled over their booty, the affair became known to the offi(M*r 
who commanded the royal guards, who attacked Mullilr MuuikK«rf> r 
Kafoor in his own apartii\pnts, and put him to^eath. ^ 

The Prince Moobaruk was then proclaimed king, but 
was not crowned till March 22, 1317. Meanwhile 
he had caused his brother Oomur to be b|jnded and 


confined. His first measures were beneficial and just. Many 
captives^were released, aud all restrictions upon trade and agricul- 
ture removed ; but he gave himself up to licentiousness, and the 
natural cruelty of bis nature was hardly concealed. In 1318 he 
marched to Dtiogurh, with the purpose of chastising the reb«d 
Hurpal D($o, who was defeated, taken prisoner, and most inhumanly 
Hayed alive. On his return to the capital the king's excesses in- 
creased ; he was rarely sober, and perjietrated the most frightful 
cruelties. To such a length did bis disgraceful conduct proceed, 
that, as Ferishta states of him, he used to dress himself constantly 
as a common actress, and go, with public women, to dance at the 
h«)nsoa of the nobility. 
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Mullik Xhousroo, originally a Hindjio slave, whofhad riaeii to 
the king’s favour, ?iad been*sent from Ddogurh with an arigy into 
the Carnatic, and the spoil he obtained .was so^ great tnat he 
conceived thQ project of declaring independence in the Deccan. 
Titbugh this became impossible, it did not prevent^iis conspiring 
against the king’s life, on his return to Del ly ; and the plot became 
so notoi-ious, that the king was wnrned of n . but in vain ; and on 
Mnoimruk the night of March 9, 1321, lie wns murdered bv the 
conspirators, Mullik Khoosroo assisting in the act. ’ {^or 
laai. were the conspiratoi's content with the king^s death. 

royal pnnees, and the younger children of Alla-ood- 
prHiice. deen, perished in the massacre. Thus was the mui'de>* 
of Julal-ood-deen avenged according to the curse and prophecy. 
The last days of Alla-ood-deen were terrible to all around him, 
and the conduct of his ton Moobaruk, according* to Ferishta, was 
too shockingly indecent and profligate to be recorded. Next day 
Mullik Khoosroo ascended the throne, under the title of 
kil.M.nroo Nasir-ood-deeii, and took Dewiil De\'y, the widow of 
iTr.mo.Hnd Kliizr Klian, to himself ; while every one who had a 
fimiiy protension of dationship to the late king was put to 
JJrujcd. death. New. . this horrible revolution quickly spread 
Th«oiiUf« through th vinces, and Ghazy Beg Toghluk, the 
rohoi Htfuinfi brave vicerov ot Lahore, and other chiefs, marched upon 
iimrcii on the capital. M MikJvlioosroo was not without coumge 
and led the r* ; al guards and such troops as he coula 
collect to ''upose them ; but before the hardy veterans of the 
frontier marches these eifeminate soldiers had no chance. Mullik 
The king Khoosroo was defeated on the field of the Soorsutty, 
defeated, ’'and fled ; but on August 22, 1 321, was captured in a 

vuMik tomb, where he had concealed himself, and forthwith 
pnt^co death, executed for his crimes. Ghazy Beg Toghluk received 
next day the congratulations of the nobles of the city, 
who presented hinicwith the keys, and be accompanied then 
thither. On arriidng at^he Palace of the Thousand Minarets, he, 
as Ferishta writes, ’ wept bitterly,’ declared that he bad been 
induced to draw his sword only torrid the world of a monster, and 
ohMrBe survived, he would senfi 

vtiS^gk* whoever among the nobility might be. chosen king: 
gtocted king, multitude, with a shout, fcried that he only was fife, 
to reign ; that he who had often delivered theiYi from the Moghuls, 
had now freed them from a horrible tyranny ; and thereupon, taking 
him up, they carried him into the great hall of audience, and. 
aeating kim on the throne, hailed him as * Shah Jehati,Vkmg of 
the world. It is difficult to imagine any scene of histoirj; more ^ 
impressiveiand exciting than this. The dynasty of the JLhiljtiMjj^ 
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passed awav^n a storm of •revolution and murder, attended with 
noriib^ excesses, and that of ToghliAc took iA place, amidst the 
enthusiastic acalamatians of a people who, as, will have B^eii 
observed, had suffered so deeply and so long. T|^e Khttjy dynasty 
had continued from a.d. 1288 to 1321, or for thirty-three years. 


CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE EYNASTY TOOIILUK, A.D. 1321 TO 1351. 

Chazy Bkg ToanLUK, on ascending the throne, did not adopt the 
proCid title with which he had been hailed by the populace 
of Dehly, but chose the more unassuming one of Gheias- ToBhiuk. 
ood-deeii. He was a man of mature age and grt ’xperience, as well 
as personal courage. For niany years he had ‘ted as viceroy of 
Lahore, and hud charge of that important frontier from the Hima- 
layas to the borders of Siiide ; and his able services in repelling the 
frequent incursions of the Moghuls have been already noticed. His 
first imasures atonorj restored confidence, and i-egularity 
in the public administration of aftairs was established, bfnetw cia 
(^des of law were compiled and put in practice in the 
civil and cnminal courts ; and under his care even • ‘.e city itself, 
under all the r(*pairs made by him, wore a new pect. The 
western frontier was strengthened by forts and garrisons, and the 
incursions of the Moghuls for the present eftuctually opfrafions 
prevented. D^ogurh and Wurungul had, however, re- "Joiori, and 
\olted: and the king dispatelfbd his eldest son, the wumiiKui. 
Pnnee Aluf Khan, to the* Deccan with a large array to restore 
order. D^ogurh submitted} but Luddur Deo, rajah of Wurungul, 
made a stout resi.stance in the field, and when obliged to retire 
into Wurun^l, defended it desperately. •During the siege, a 
malignant epidemic — probably cholera — swept 9fi hundreds of the 
troops e^ry day, which not on\y terrified the #*est, but Mortality 
preventod the siege operations ; and a fresh panic was Jfir,!"*,?'® 
caused by reports from Dehly that there had btjen a wumugui. 
revolution, and the king was dead. Several of the officers actu- 
ally fled with their troops, and the prince was left in a ig 
sore strait. He retired from Wurungul, and of the 
whole army only about 3,000 reached Dehly. In two months, 
however, he had organised a new force, and with it proceeded 
against 'Wurungul to redeem his honour, and with oi»eriitioi.§ 
more care and circumspection than on the first occa- {Jj- 
sipA. 'Doeder^^ afterwar^a io be the seat of a great newed. 
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tiiouarchy, with Kuwlaii, and other strop places, wei^ taken and 
wiiruncrni garrisoned as the tfiain army ^vanced ; and Wur^mgul 
prin'i-e Aiuf Anally fell in the siege which ensned. LuddurBdu and 
Kimn. liM family were sent to Dehly, and Mahonjedan officers 
were appointed to govern the country. The complete success 
which had attended this expedition was the subject df great public 
]*ejoidng in Dehly, where, on his return, the Prince Aluf Khan 
w<is welcomed with enthusiasm. 

In the king visited his eastern frontier, and met thei'e 
Kurra Khan, son of Gheias-ood-deen Biilbim, who had retained his 
position as virtual king through all the revolutions, lie was now 
conlirmed in his go\ernnient, and allowed to assume the ensigns 
of royalty. The king returned to Dehh' in the month of F'ebniaiy, 
where his son had prepari d a pavilion for his reception, on the 
plain beyond the city. On the conclusion of the entertainments, 
oiioiRiHtod-. the prince and the nobles, preceding the king, had jui-t 
left the building, when the roof fell in and the king 
killed. 18S5. jjjg attendants were killed. It is quite 

kiiiTcrf K«V occurrence was purely accidental ; but 

iHiid . there were many suspicions at the time that it was not so. 

Ferishta, however, after a careful review of tlv3 historians of the 
period, acquits Ihe prince of design in the catastrophe, Gheias- 
ood'deen Toghluk had reigned four years and some months. 

The new king was one of the most accomplished men of his age. 
AiufKhBn or eloquent in speech, and his wntinga, especially 

ikuiiniiiod ' his letters, were models of style and composition. His 
JiiBda memory was very retentive, and he had studied all the 
Hi8 cha- ' sciences of the period, especially mathematics and medi- 
ritcter. much exoctfless; and in remarkable cases 

liad used to attend patients himself, and note down the progress, 
of their complaints. He had studied also the philosophy of the 
Greeks, and was fond of metaphysical discussions with learned 
men. His own religious conduct was veiy strict ; he omitted no 
prayers or ceremojfl^ols, Aid did not tolerate their omission by 
others. But, as !^rishta ohserv^^ ^with all these admirable 
qualities, he was totally devoid of mercy, or of consideration for 
liis people ; ' and Mr. Elphinstone speculates as to whether his 
nature had not a strong tincture of insanity. On his accession, 
when he assumed the designation of Mahomed Toghluk, the king 
distributed immense largesses to his nobles and courtiers, and on 
one day expended more than 500,000f. sterling. 

Almost the first great event of bis reign was a vast in^ption of 
rmipri.in of Moghuls, who could not be repressed, and who crveiTnn 
kiie Moghuls, ^^he country up to^Dehly without a check. In this 
instance tW kino displayed an unaccoqntable sui4 znischievoiis 
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weakness, foreign to his "character, •in ransotning: his duniiiiioiia 
oy tlft payment of a ^ vast sura of money, which, as jiieyrellre 
was proved in the sequel, only stimulated the ^foirhu^ on pnymciit 
to renewed invasions. Tins dangler overcome, how- 
ever, the king immihed to the Deccan, of which he, was very 
fond, and not <mly completely subjugated* it, but returning, 
annexed Lukhnow and Chittagong. These successes were, how- 
ever, more nominal than real ^ for the internal administration of 
affairs was deeply neglected ; the currency had become 
so debased, that copper, instead of silver, became the iiogjwti»»<t 
circulatijig medium, anS the king endeavourad to 
introduce a paper currency, which added to the confusion. 
Agriculture was impossible under the exactions imposed on the 
In* id and its produce, and whole tracts began to be deserted, the 
people becoming plunderers, and devastating the country. The 
iiing further impoverished his resources by raising 370,000 horse 
for the conquest of Persia ; but the pay of the troops fell into 
arrears, they dispersed, and pillaged the distriAs they passed 
through on return to their homes. 

Affairs continued in this unsettled state till 1337, when the king 
dispatched 100,000 lliorse under KUoosroo Mullik, his KTpedit.i»ii 
sister’s son, to iuvade ('Ihina by the Himalaya passes. 

The expedition reached the Chinese frontier, after 
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incredible toil m the mountains, only to meet a Chinese king of 
force which forbade further progress ; and in the retreat 

India nearly the whole perished miserably, tlie few Jn^JSiJuc- 
survivors being put to death by the king on their airival 
at Dehly. Meanwhile the vicerpy of the Deccan, Bahif-ood-deen, 
tlie king’s neph%w, had rebelled. Khwnja Jehihn, the governor of 
Giizemt, was ordered against him, and a battle was fought near 
Ddogurh, in which the rebel was defeated, and fled to Kumpila, in 
the Carnatic, near which the Hindoo monafchy of Beejanugger 
was founded about this time. The rebelsVpositiAn was so formid- 
able, that the king himself returned to the Deccan; and after 
several cdhtests, Baha-ood-deen^ who had taken refuge with the 
Belial rajah — who had removed his capital from Dwara Sumoodm 
to Tonoor, in Mysore — wr.s given up to the king, and inhumanly 
flayed alive. 

The king now determined on making Ddogiirh his capital. He 
changed its name from Ddogurk to Dowlatabad, which The king 
it has since retained, and fortified the city with three 
lines pf walls and ditckes, erecting also mosques and iJjiSiuJS. 
palaces. The people of Dehly were now ordered to 
evacuate that city, and proceed to the Deccan by a road lined with 
full-grown treeSi tninaplanted for the purpose ; but thomttuda of 

i2 
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helpless creatures — women, children, ari aged persons — perished 
Manx i*r- Way. Delily was, however, for a time ahtiost 

inm?pori»h deserted. In 1340 news arrived®of the nebellion of the 
by ihc way. yj(.gj.Qy Mooltaii ; and the king proceeded in person 
limSJd'Tn to subdue it, which he effected, and executed the vice- 
Europe. „ taken in his flight. Instead, how- 

ever, of returning to Dowlatabad, the king proceeded to Dehly, 
where he remained two years ; but again abandoning that city, he 
repaired in 1340 to Dowlatabad, with his family, carryingwith hhn 
a multitude of the people. It is revolting to follow the career 
of tliis capricious and inhuman monstrr ; but it is worthy of 
record that, incensed with the people of the Dooab, or tract 
MaPsarroof between the Ganges and Jumna, for abandoning ciilti- 
vation, he drove them out of the woods in which they 
the i)o(iab. taken refuge, massacred them without mercy, and 

thousands of their heads were hung over the city walls of Dehly. 
KeheiMon ill As he proceeded to Dowlatabad, the king heard of 
ueiiifiii. 0 ^ successful rebellion in Bengal, which he was unable 
to repress. ISIalabar also had risen, and the king proceeded 
thither, by way of Wuriingiil. On this journey he fell ill, and his 
life was despaired of j but having rixcovered, he returned by way 
Biirini <.f ono of Blicer, wliero a tooth he had lost was interred with 
liVth* lit!"* * great ceremony in a fine stone mausoleum, still existing. 
Biiecr. revisited Dehly, permitting those of the inhabi- 

tants of Dowlatabad who chose to do so, to return ; hut a terrible 
famine prevailed in Northern India, and most of those who set 
out perished in it. 

A whimsical idea now possessed the king, that his misfortunes 
were caused by not having been confirmed as kingrby the caliph ; 
and he sent an embassy for that purposo to Arabia, which returned 
in 1344 with an envoy from the caliph, who was sumptuously 
entertained, and the caliph’s name struck on all the coinage. In 
the same year, Krislin Ntiik, son of the Rajah Luddur Ddo of 
Wurungul, removed to the city of Beejanugger, which had been 
Biicroppof previously founded; and in concert with Belldl Ddo of 
IgHiMHi ibl?* Dwdra Sumoodra, aided by all the martial Hindoos of 
MniioiiiedMiis. dominions, drove the Mahomedan garrison from 
Wurungul to Dowlatabad, and cleared the country of all their 
posts. It may be easily believed how greatly the king was 
exasperated by this news ; and his cruelties, if it were possible, 
increased. 

From 1344 to 1347, the record of the king’s reign is little more 
Biitcieof than a series of rebellions and insurrections in the 
IMS. distant provinces. In the latter year he proceeded to 
Guzerat^ tfnd while employed there against a local insurrection, 
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heard that most of his troops in tho Deccan Proper had mutinied 
und set up a new kinjf The A§ieer Jii(4‘eda, who vnn.mB 
had^een viceroy, yas at the head of this move- 
ment, and a severe battle was fought betwA^i lym 
and the king in pei*sori, without any decided result. Dowla- 
tabad was in possession of the rebels, and tho king besiogtal it. 
While thus employed, a fresh rebellion brok^ out in Guzerat; the 
irovernor had been put to death, and the capital had been takeu 
Uy MozufferKhan, theNaib, or deputy-governor. The king, therc- 
I'ore, left tiie siege of DowlatabJid to be carried on by Ismail-ool- 
Moolk, viceroy of Berar, and returned to Giizerat, where, for a 
time, tte disaffection ^as chocked; but meanwhile his general 
at Dowlatahad had been defeated by an officer named Hussuu 
Gimgoo, and all the royal troops expelled by him. The new 
king, Ismail, had given up his position, which had been taken by 
Hussiin Gungoo, who had become king, under the title AiiH-oi»rt-ii«MMi 
t)f Alla-ood-deen llussun Gungoo Bahmiiiiv, and who {finuiHu 
was destined to become the founder of a noble and long- ,V,'o‘dco1«Vi' 
enduring dynasty in the Deccan. Before commencing 
the reduction of the great Deccan rebellion, howovor, tho king 
determined to p]a(*o the affairs of Guzorat on a sound footing. A 
friend, Zea-ood-rfeen Burny, the historian, at this juncture even 
advised him to abdicate, but the king replied, he had no one whom 
he could trust, and, whatever happened, was determined to punish 
rebellion. W hile in Guzerat, the king projected an invasion of 
the Lower Sinde territory, where the Soom^ra Uajpoots had given 
refuge to some insurgents, and on his way tliitlier, Mnimnird 
having reached the Indus, he eat fish to excess, which “ 

brought on fever, of which h^ died on March 20, 1351. fc,„g 

He had reigned twenty-seven years, in an almost un- France, 
interrupted succession of rebellions and bldbdy reprisals, execu- 
tions, and massacres, which are unparalleled, even in the history 
of Dehly. , 


CHAPl'ER X. 

THE DTHASTT OP TOGHLUK (continued) y A.D. 1351 TO 1398. 

At the death of Mahomed Toghluk, the dominions of the Ma- 
homedan empire in India Proper had reached the Extent or 
utmost limit they attained, until, in after times, the doiniriinti ir 
Emperor Aurungzebe united the whole of the continent gcnerni"^ 
under one goveniment. To the north, the provinces Sutoirif uS* 
of the Punj&b, Dehly and its dependencies, with Oude 
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and Bengal, formed an unbroken line of posBesBions* from which 
««iw«rd Tir. former Hindoo kingdoms i:nd princlpalilies had die- 
fvi? liderfi *^PP®*^^**^* 1” Central India, Malwah and Bahai^Were 
thcdfiKerin- conquered and annexed; but in '^Rqjpoetana, the prin- 
" ' ‘ cipaliti^s of the Rajpoot princes wei*e still held by 
them, on payment of tribute. In tbe west, Guzerat was a royal 
province, as was Mooltan ; but Lower Sinde as yet remained 
under the Soomdra ‘Rajpoots, of the ‘Jam dynasty, who had not 
been interfered with. The dominions of the Yaddvas of l)^o- 
ghur had been incorporated in the empire, afid their dynasty was 
extinct ; but some members of tbe family had escaped to their 
estates near the Western Ghauts, where ^hey were not molested- 
Wurungul had fallen, end the eastern territory of the Andbros 
had been annexed ; but a branch of the family had removed to 
Heejanuggor, on the Tumboodra, and founded a kingdom* there, 
which, as will be seen in the sc^qiiel, long resisted the Mahomedans 
of the Deccan, and rose to groat power and eminence. In the 
Deccan Proper, the dominions of the late Yaddvd kingdom 
bounded the conquers of the Togliluks. They included Bemr to 
the north, Ddogurb and its dependencies, and extended west to 
the Malabar coast, and part of the Northern Koncan, including 
Raichore, Moodgul, Goolburgah, Boeder, Beejapaor, and Gunjooty ; 
but the Mahomedan possession of tbe western part of the Deccan, 
that is of tbe present Sattara, Kolapoor and Poona, is doubtful, and 
they still owned the sway of the native Mabratta princeB. 

The line of boundary to the south and south-west may Imj 
represented by tbe 'ruraboodra and Krishna rivers. Beyond this, 
BoiitlnvMvds, the Belial dynasty ruled over Mysore, its capital being 
Tonoor— to be absorbed afierwards by the princes of Beejanugger. 
'I’be Chola clynasty, still powerful and independent, reigned at 
Tanjore, and the Pniidavas at Madura. It seems very doubtful 
whether any of tbe Mahomedan incursions bad reached these 
States ; and though .Mullik Kafooris supposed, by some atithorities, 
to have penetrated as far as Ramisserain, on the coast opposite to 
Ceylon, and built a mosque there in commemoration of the event, 
the fact is not supported by the Mahomedan historians «f tbe 
time. This vast empire was, however, already beginning to break 
up. Before Mahomed Togbluk's death, the royal troops in the 
Deccai^ bad revolted successfully, and Hussun Gungoo Bahmuny 
had been crowned king; nor was any attempt to subdue him 
made afterwards. Wurungul had also revolted, and expelled the 
Mahomedan garrisons. Guzerat was the scene of constantly 
recurring insurrections, Bengal was virtually independent, and 
the p|^)viuces immediately surrounding Dehly w*ere wasted and 
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impoverifihjd under tli% late kind's exactions and monstrous 
cruellies. * 

It is not oertaj^ whether Mahomed TogliUik left any %ale 
offspring ; but as soon as his death was known^at Dihly, Khwnja 
Jehan^a relative^ placed a boy of six years old on the throne^ and 
lie was locally acknowledged as king. But Mahomed* 
foghluk on his death-bed had declared llie Prince Tiigijiuk aue- 
Feroze, his cousin, then with the army, to be his sue- Iviillc i?*- 
c^ssor, and he was pi^claimed accordingly. The army *'‘"“'*’^‘'«**”‘**^* 
was in the utmost disorder, and some ol‘ the Moghul officers muti- 
nied, plundered the tna^ury, and decamped with their spoils. 
They were, however, pursued and defeated ; and Feroze resumed 
his progress to Dehly. On his amval there, tlis preteusiunu 
of the 1}ov who had been set up were withdrawn ; and „ . 

on September 14, l.iol, reroze was crowned, under mk oTowued, 
the title of Feroze Tophluk. In 1353 the king made 
an attempt to regain the royal authority over Bengal, but was 
iibliged by heavy rains to vrithdraw from the field. On the 
succession of a new king of Bengal the effort was renewed ; but, 
by a tieuty made with him, the independence of that province 
was recognised, aad though there, as well ns in the Deccan, the 
royal supremacy was acknowledged, and tribute remitted, their 
kings remained independent. 

The year 1354 was rendered memorable by the founding of a 
new city adjoining Dehly, which was named Ferozabad, jPer<wa»iHd 
and on July 12 the king opened the great canal he had 
cnnstru(!led for piiiTposes of irrigation from the Sutlej 
to the Hugger rivers. , In 1356 another canal was 
constructed from the J umna, by which water for irri- opUnlS.Tail. 
gatiun of a peculiarly arid tract was carried ^ far as tii^^ third 
Hansy. A third canal 'connected with the Sutlej was 
also the work of Feroze Toghluk. All these g^eat undertakings, 
admirable for their period, have been enlarged and restored by 
the British Government, after the neglect ^f centuries. The 
reign the King Feroze was otherwise rendered memorable by 
his public works; and Ferishta, quoting the local Mahomedan 
historian 2^-ood-deen Bumy, enumerates 50 dams across rivers to 
promote iirigation, 40 mosques, 30 colleges with mosques 
attached, 20 palaces, 100 caravanserais, 200 towns, 80 reservoirs 
or lakes for irrigation, 100 hospitals, 5 mausoleums, 100 public 
baths, 10 monumental pillars, 10 public wells, and 150 bridges ; 
all <4h which were endowed with lands for their future mainten* 
anoe. * No works for irrigation had been constiiicted in works -4 
Upper India before the era of Feroae Toghluk. even by 
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fche Hindoos ; and it is most probable t\^at, having; sedn the irriga- 
tion system of Teliiigiina in ttctive operation, and undemtofd the 
imirense benefits^ which resulted from it^ he was induced to 
commence it in the arid districts around his\;apital. The king 
did not always reside at Dehly ; on the contrary, lie made fre- 
quent toiijs in his dominions, which were much more elficieutly and 
peacefully governed' than during the reign of his uncle ; and up 
to the year L'lSo no very remarkable event occurred. The king had 
now reached his eighty-seventli year, his powers were fast declhi- 
ing, and his vizier, in order to remove an obstacle to his own 
schemes, secretly accused the king’s son, ^Prince Mahomed Khau, 
of a design against his father's life ; but the prince, unable to 
endure the calumny, went secretly to his father, dei-larcd bj« 
innocence, and having unmasked the vizier’s ph)ts, he tied pre- 
cipitately from the capital. 

Kventually, in August 1387, Feroze Toghluk abdicated in 
K. jnjsoToch- favour of his son, who ascended the throne under the 
Ink ubdicjitop, ^'ngir.ood-deen Mahomed. This prince, how- 

Nasir-cind- ever, sadly belied the expectations of his father. He 
was dissolute and idle; and a plot was formed against 
i:w7. ‘ hini by Dis cousins, who raised a Ijrge army, and the 

parties fought in t/e streets of Dehly for three days, deluging the 
capital with hlootV; when the people, weaiy of the strife, brought 
the old king out^f his palace, and set his palankeen down in the 
streets between me combatants. On this, the troops rallied round 
their old inasw, and the new king was obliged to fly. For a 
short me Feyze Toghluk continued to exercise authority; but 
Anally breaking down, he nominated his grandson, Gheias-ood- 
deen, to succeed him, fuid died on October 23, 1388, 
ottirburn. the ninetieth year of Ins ^ge. The memory of thia 
Foro 7 .e Toffii- henev»)lcnt monarch remained dear to the people. He 
had abolished the practice of mutilation fur crimes, 
andactB"*'* cxisted, and had becm carried to n 

fearful ^i^xteiit.* In the edict he issued, which is en - 
graved upon the niysque of Fcrozabad, are enumerated--* cutting 
off hands and feet, noses and ears; putting out eyes, pulverizing 
the bones of living criminals with mallets, burning the body with 
fire, crucifixion, nailing down hands and feet^ ham-stringing and 
cutting to pieces : which exemplily the cruel rigour of the early 
Mahomedan rule. All the former vexatious imposts on trade 
and upon cultivation were withdrawn, and the increase in 
tillage and in revenue was most remarkable. The king recordiMilso, 
that he had discovered, as far as possible, the heirs of such persons 
as had suffered from his uncle’s cruelties, and iKmsioned or other- 
wise provided for them ; but the reader is refeiTed to the edict 
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itRelf, which fa given in thesAppendix, as a rcmarkahle illustration 
of the<^jenod. 

Gheia8-ood-d6en proted n very unworthy successor of so 
a monarch as his grand iather, and after a brief reign of giu Ius o«mi. 
five months in continued debaucher}\ was put to death 
on February 18, 1389, in a revolt by liis own brotlier r-jit to dcHtii, 
and cousins. Aboo Bukr, another grandson of the late 
kin^, succeeded him ; but, after reigning till Novein- 
her 27 of the same year, was deposed by Mahomed, 
who had fled from Dehly after his father’s abdication, 
and who* was now recalled to the capital by the united 
desire of all partie.s, and ascended the tlirone under the JlJ.'ll'SlS*,. 
appellation of Nasir-ood-deen Mahomed Toghluk, on 
February 21, 1390. His rival, Aboo Bukr, had how- i3«o. 
ever many partisans, and resided in the city ; and on 
April 18, being reinforced by Bahadur Nabir of Meerut, srotiaud. 
probably a converted Hindoo cliieftain, he attacked Nasir-ood- 
deen, and drove him out of Dehly. But throughout this ye»u* tlie 
ronteiuion for the capital continued, and it was soiuetinies in the 
hands of one and sometimes of the other of the rivals : at length 
Aboo Bukr fled to ivleerut, and Nasir-ood-deen was again seated 
on the throne. Until his death the kingdom seems to have been 
at peace, except from a few unimportant insurrections by the 
turbulent Ilajpoots, and an attempt by the Mewntees under 
Bahadur Nahir to plunder Dehly, which was def(*ated by the 
king in person ; and his exertions on this occasion brought on a 
severe fever, of wliich he died on February 19, 1394. 

TIis son Hooniayoon succeeded him ; but also died sud- 
denly, after a reign of forty-fiveMays. Much confusion nooinaj i>oii 
ensued on the unexpected •death of the last king, iind 
the choice of a successor was diflicult. However, Mali- 
mood, son of the late King Nasir-ood-deen Mahomed, «»icoed<». 
was at length chosen; but the kingdom was*iilrendy distracted by 
factions, and serious disorders began to arise. The vizier assumed 
the title ' f Mullik-oos-Shurk, and was the firstvto declare indep(»n- 
dence, at Joonpoor,in Bengal; the Gukkurs had risen in rebellion ; 
Guzerat revolted, and became an independent kingdom; and 
Malwah and Khanddsh followed the same example. Meanwhile 
factious disputes among the nobles ran high at Dehly. Some 
remained with the king, others espoused the cause of Noosrut 
Khan, the grandson of the late Feroze Toghluk. One party pos- 
sessed Old Dehly, and the other Ferozabad; and the civil war 
between them, in which the provinces took no part, continued at 
the capital for three years, or until 1390, during which period 
roiiStant bloodshed prevailed. In that year King Mahmoud fell 
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into the power of Ekb^l Xhan, and bBcande a mere cipher in hie 
hands; but Ekbal^Kbau hafl succeeded in expelling Noosrtft Khan 
:Urd his partistms from tiie city, and mfgljt hifve succeeded in 
restoring dlder tf> the government, when Teimoor, or Tamerlaue| 
„ , whose advanced army under his sun was already en- 

rroBHes thef gagcd in the westeiii provinces, crossed the Indus on 
luduB. 1306. g^ptember 12, ld98, and marched rapidly upon Dehly. 


CHAPTER XI. 

OP THE INVASION OP TEIMOOR, AND CONCLUSION OP THE TOOHLUM 
DYNASTY ; AND ESTABLISHMENT AND TERMINATION OF THE SPED 
DYNASTY, A.D. LiOS TO 1478. 

Intelligence of the disorders at Dehly, and the geDeral distrac- 
tion of the empire, appears to have reached Teimoor at Satuarc^ind 
in 1396. I’revious to this, his grandson, l^eer Mahomed, had 
oveiTiin the eountnes west of the Indus, and now advanced into 
India. Instead, however, of marching at otice upon Dehly, he 
turned southwards, and attacked Mooltan, of which, after a siege 
Prince Peer months, he obtained possession : but here most of 

cHptlire?* his horses died, and he was unable to undertake further 
MiKutau. operations. Teimoor himself, as has been already stated, 
crossed the Indus on September 12, 1398. The governor of the 
Punjab, Moobavuk Khan, made an ineffectual attempt to oppose 
the advan(;pd guard of the Moghuls, and after a short resistance in 
an intrenched camp, left his force, sailed down the Chenab, and 
Teimoor ' escaped ; and Teimoor s arftiy encountered no further 
resistance in that province. Without waiting to be- 
Biid rejoins Toolumba, he sent 30,000 horse to reinforce bis 

hts grandson. grandson,*aii(^following them in person, was met by the 
prince on the roaif! Bhutndir, the rajah of which had acted against 
the prince during bis investment of Mooltan, was taken hjr assault, 
and the defenders and inhabitants of the city massacred without 
distinction. Teimoor had appointed Keithul as the place of 
general rendezvous for the army, which, during his absence from 
it, had meanwhile pillaged the Punjab and^'Mooltan and now 
advanced upon Dehly by the route of Paniput. 

As Teimoor was reconnoitring, the king and his vizier aallied out 
The srmr of the city at the head of 5,000 horse ; but in the skirmish 
Khiy*®*®" that ensued were driven back, and the next day Tei<c 

TMtimior ^ commanding 

iilviHS! ^Hien he bod been attacked b? the king, the oaptivea 
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in Ills camp, Hindoos and Mahomednns, broug-ht on by the army, 
expressed their joy at the h^pe of speedy delivtfran(^; hereupon 
Teimol^s considerinff that so large n number might" en- „ m 
danger his position, directed them all, above the age ow l•in priDmurii 
fifteen years, to be put to death in cold blood. Ferishta ’* 
states they were 100,000 of all classes, which may be an e;caggeja- 
tion ; but this does not diminish the atrocity* of the deed. On 
January 13, 1309, Teimoor encamped on the plain of Battle m 
Ferpzabad, and on the 16th formed his line of battle. 

The King Mahmood and his vizier, with all the avail- 
able troops and 120 elephants, marched out of I)ehly 
to encounter him, btrt were defeated, and fled back to defeated, 
the city, from which the king and his vizier escaped during the 
night, the king in the direction of Guzerat. Teimoor Heenrapea 
did not, however, enter the city; but on the next GlSrat. 
Friday, being the Mahomedan sabbath, he caused him- Teimoor 1 * 
self to be proclaimed emperor of India, and the public 
prayers to be read in his name. His next step was to 
impose a contribution upon the inhabitants ; and the refusal o£ 
many of them to pay brought on a collision with the Moghul 
troops, which, after continuing for several days, ended Higcictioni 
in a general and indiscriminate massacre of the people, and ma»>RniTu 
and the city was given up to pillage, during which 
Teimoor was employed in giving a great enteitaiiiment to liis 
officers, and does not seem to have taken any steps to check the 
proceedings of his brutal soldiery. He remained at Dehly only 
fifteen days, and then set out on his return homewards. 

Meerut was taken, and the garrison put to the sword ; ivtumH lo 
I^ahore fell to a detachment, and •whoever opposed his *‘** ‘^"“**‘*‘*'* 
progress was in turn defeated or destroyed. ♦Teimoor left no 
gaiTisons in India ; but he appointed Syed Khizr Khan, 
the viceroy of Lahora, as his deputy.^ king of 

After an attempt to retain the capital, made by 
Noosrut Khan, who was expelled by the Vizier Ekb&l Khan, 
some order was restored by the latter ; but his authority extended 
only to a iSw districts outside the city. All the other provinces 
of the empire were held by the several viceroys as independent 
kingdoms. They are thus enumerated by the Malio- i„dependint 
inedan historian : — ‘Gu?Eerat,by MozufferKhan ; Kanouj, p«»vinceii. 
Oude, Kuna, and Joonpoor, by Khwaja Jeban, commonly called 
Shah Shurk ; Lahore, Depolpoor, and Mooltan, by Khizr Khan ; 
8iiiu&n&, by Ghalib Khan; Hyana, by Shumsh Khan Abdy; 


> The student is reeoiDmended to read the * Mulfuzdt-Tirauri,^ or JM> 
Mcgrapliy of Teimoor, translated by M^)or Stewart. 
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Halpy and Malioba, by Mahomed ^han ; all ofi whom styloa 
thpmstAvea king*.’ In the year 1401, King Mahmood, 
jkjHHinio id who liad been the guest of Mpzuifer Shah of f5 uzerat, 

rprurns to «.left tiis court and i-oturned to Dehly, still hold in his 
i»c»iiy. name by the vizier Ekbal Khan; but he took no part 
in publip affairs, receiving a pension which was allotted to him. 
Soon afterwards, on tlie death of the King of Joonpoor, an attempt 
was made by the vizier to recover that territory, which ended in 
failure : and tbe king, instead of occupying Dehly, went to reside 
at Kaiiouj. The vizier now employed the forces under his com- 
Afcteiiipts mflnd against several of the revolted chiefs, with various 
made hy the success, between 1402 and 1405 ; and on November 14 

vizier t« « < 1 • . -I 1 1 1 

rerovi r of that year was slam in a battle between the troops 
Itrovliices. of the Punjab and his owm. The king now visitsd 

wiiirh hi iH Hehly, on tlie invitation of Doulut Khan Lody ; but 

Hinin, 1406. returned to Kauouj, from which place, however, he 
was expelled ; and again reached the capital, where ne resided 
^ . till his death, from fever, in February 1412, after an 

Alahtnord ... \ n . - ‘ ^ , 

Tnifiiiuk (lira, inglorious and unfortunate reign of twenty years. \\ ith 
djilnwty him closed the Toghluk dynasty, as it is not mentioned 
ccasea, ^iq left any heirs, lie w^s succeeded, accord- 

ing to an election by the nobles, by Doulut Khan Lody Afgliaiif 
who, after the death of Ekbal Khan, had acted as vizier and com- 
Doitiiii Kimn iiiander of the army, and had done his utmost to restore 
order, lie ascended the throne in April 1412; but 
Battle of was obliged to defend himself against Khizr Khan, 
viceroy of Lahore, who, in the interests of Teimoor, 
And dfos In attacked Dehly, and forced the king to surrender. He 
pnaoij,i4i6/ thereupon imprisoned, and died on June 4, 141(5. 

There now ceased to he any king ^f Dehly. Khizr Khan held 
syed Khizr his authority on behalf of the Emperor Teimoor, and 
dutaa till!’ supported his position by aid of the Punj&b and Mooltan 
government, forces, which had been under his orders. Khizr Khan 
was an active aiid successful general, and recovered many of the 
outlying provinc^. He was engaged in constant operations in the 
field from 141G to 1421, when he died at Dehly on 
Dies. 1421. 20^ to the great grief of the people, who had 

become deeply attached to him on account of the justice and mode- 
Bycd Moo- ration of his character. lie was succeeded in his au- 
jjjjj thority by his son Moobaruk, who lived till January 28, 
Murdered ^435, when he was murdered by some Hindoos in the 
H.H6. * pay of parties to whom he had given offfence. It does 

not seem neceasary to follow the particular events of the succes- 
sions of the Syeds, as the condition of Dehly did not change. No 
iiiipiessian was made upon the new kingdoms which had been 


Bnttlc of 
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ffstabliRhed, and the record,^ of the local historians only furnish 
detiiils^if minor campaigns against ^uhordintltes who revoltf^d 
from time to time. The successions of the Syeds after Moohiir#)c 
are ns follows : — Syed Mahomed, 1435 to 1445, when he > Si oxl Mh* 
died ; Syed Alla-ood-deeu, his sun, from 1445 to 1478, 
of which period he reigned seven years, and having 
nominally abdicated in favour of his brother, • resided 
for the rest of the time at Budaoon. He had adopted 
Bheilole Lody as his successor, who, in fact, had con- i-Jm* 
ducted tlie affairs of state since Alla-ood-deen’s retire- 
ment. '(he administration of the four 8veds in succes- rnieoioffDa* 
Sion had lasted from 141G to 1478, or 02 years. 


CHAPTER XII. 

OF THE AFGHAN DVNASTY OF LODY, A.D. 1478 TO 1528. 

Bheilole LoDir vsfas descended from a rich family of Afghan 
merchants, who traded between Kabool and India ; some ^ . 

of whom, as was common at the period, entered the niu iiuic 
service of the sovereign of India from time to time. 

The undo of Bheilole, in the action between Kliizr Khan, the 
viceroy of Lahore, and the vizier Ekbdl Khan, had slain the latter 
in single combat, and was rewarded by the govcrnorsliip of Si/ Jiir.d. 
It is related by Ferishta, that the wife of this person’s brother, when 
pregnant, was hilled by the fall of her house ; but the' h,h |,irth 
child being still alive, wa^ taken from her body, and 
under the name of Bheilole grew up to be a favourite with his 
uncle, received his daughter in marriage, and on his death, suc- 
ceeded to his command. In course of timcj the Afghan party at 
Sirhind became too powerful to escape’ notie®, especidly when 
they begjjm to lake the ad joining districts into thtdr possession ; and 
they w* re attacked and driven into the mountains, where many 
perished; but Bheilole, to whom a superstitious influence was 
attached, on account of his biith, escaped. After some vicissitudes, 
he recovered Sirhind ; and when he found himself strong enough, 
marched upon the capital, to which he laid sii'ge ; but this expe- 
dition was not successful. During the reign or administration of 
Syed Alla-ood-deen, however, he was invited to Dehly by the 
vizier, whom he ultimately supplanted and deprived of power, 
fmd remained there after the abdication or retirement of Alla-ood- 
deen until his death, as has been recorded in the last chapter. 
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The Mahotnedan histonans reckon jBheilole's accession to the 
throne from the *<abdicati(Ai of the king, in a.d. 145()| The 
•rifl? kingdom event of Bheilole liOdys reigik was the recovery 

of ioonpoor the kingdom of Joonpoor from the Shurky dynasty, 
mutered. disappeared in the contention, and its re-incor- 

poration, with the dominions of Dehly ; an event which, after 
many years of struggle on both sides, occurred in a.d. 1478. 
BhmioicLody I^ody reigned till 1488, when he died of 

diI5,i488. ’ ^ a disease from which he had long suffered. By will, 
jiimeci IV. he had divided his dominions between his five sons ; 
sloti'ind. l-he nobles of the State, foreseeing in this arrange- 

iiitriBiieu for serious elements of stjife, besought him to alter 

thftmccfs- it and to nominate his grandson to succeed him. The 
queen was anxious to secure the throne for her son, 
Nizam Khan, and in the midst of these iutiigues the king died. 
Bheilole Lody had governed his people wisely and well. lie had 
repressed disorder, and at his death the doniiniuns of the State 
extended fiom the Punjab to the eastern frontier of Bengal in an 
unbroken line. 

On the king’s death, setting aside the grandson who had been 
Prince Niy.iiin nominated by him, and Biirhik Klian, the eldest son, 


kiiitf'wiiir*^ the nobles of the State elected the prince Nizam Khan 
iimtii accordingly ascended the throne under 

slk under the title of S.k under Lody. Burbik Khan was at this 

^ time governor of Joonpoor, and refu^iig to acknow- 

ledge his brother’s election to the throne, took up arms to assert bis 
own r^ht. lie was however defeated, and afterwards pardoned ; but 
his had government of the province caused his removal from office. 
Subsequently the king, at various* periods of his reign, employed 
his army in reducing the Hindoo rajahs and chieftains who occu- 
pied Biindelkund and Northern Mnlwah ; and in 1517 he w^as 
Hikin fitr making preparations to imlnce Gwalior, when he was 
**‘^'*' attacked by a quinsy, and died on December 14 of that 
, . . hawing reigned nearlv twenty-nine veal’s in much 

rcfiinnation prosperity. Although the king undertook many minor 
begins. cayipaigns, and for the most part conducted them in 
person, yet he enjoyed long intervals of peace, when 
s^ures. employed his j»reat talents and learning in amending 

the civil adininistralion of his dominions. He w'as humane and 
chantabie; his police, and the horse posts and* other public 
communications of his dominions, were excellent ; and his great 
legal acquirements and patient dispensation of justice, acted as 
MiJutary checks upon all laxity nr oppression. The king was aim 
tt poet, and his literary accomplishments were considerable. 'With 
oil his geuerositv and liberalitv to his Mabomedan subjects, bow'- 
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ever, be bad no tolerance for Hindoos; and whenever it was 
posMble, he destroyed their temples and ido’s, pro- 
iiibitecf their religious ceremonies, «nd built mosques 
in their sacred places. In this respect, and in zeal for 
liiri religion, Sikuiider Lody is esteemed by Mahomedan his- 
torians as one of the champions of the faith of Islam. 

in this case there was no dispute for the succession, and 
jh-Mhim, the late kings eldest son, ascended the throne 
without opposition ; but was veiw Sfwm afterwards called wMi.suooeodi^ 
upon to suppress a serious rebellion by his younger 
brother Juki Khan, then governor of Kalpy, who, at 
the head of a party of discontented Afghan chiefs and 
their adherents, proceeded to Joonpoor, captured it, and declared 
himself king. This event aroused the suspicion of all his other 
brothers, whom King Ibrahim now confined in the fort of Ilausy. 
He then followed his brother Jiilal Khan, who by this time had 
obtained some successes ; but the rebel was defeated and ih de- 
ohliged to tiy to Gwalior, and thence to the court of 
Sooltan Mahmood Khiljy of Malwah ; but being ill received there, 
was travelling to another place of refuge, when ho was pursued 
iiud taken prisoner by the Gonds of the hills, and sent « 

, - . r, .y , . Oiiptiired 

to the kings camp. lie was tliere sentenced to irn- ^d^ put to 

prisoninent in Ilansy with his brothers, but on his way " 
thither was put to death by the king’s order. This buniour*^ 
act, and otlier cruelties and severities, produced further u^'kluSvI” 
rebellions, and much general dissatisfaction among the 
nobility. No one felt sure that he might not at any time be 
denounced as a traitor by a secret enemy, and he imprisoned or 
put to death. Bahadur Khan JLiohany, governor of Behar, de- 
clared his independence, and defeated the Dehly^ troops on several 
occasions. Doiilut Khan Lody, viceroy of the Punjab, DouiuiKhmi 
hIso revolted, but instead of proclaiming his indepen- 
delude, went to Kabool, and besought Babur, |i descen- 
dant of the Emperor Teimoor, then ruler Kabool, to accompany 
iiim to India, as well to assert his right to the throne in \irtue 
of his ail. .estor's conquests, as to put an end *to the cruelties of 
Ibrahim Lody and the general distraction of the king- Bahurin- 
dom. In the year 1620, therefore, Babur invaded India ^“‘***'‘ *'*^‘** 
and advanced upon Dehly, where, in a bloody battle Tn-nty of 
fought- on April 21, 1626, on the plain of Paniput, 
where tlie fate of India had already l>een so often de- caWipi/t^ 
cided, Ibrahim Lody was slain, and a new dynasty 
under the Moghuls commenv^ed. The dynasty of I^dy, 
in thi'ee successioifs, had virtually lasted from a.D. 1460 b** 1620| 
or aeventy-siiL yenw. 
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Before proceeding further with tlie history of the monarcihy of 
Dehly and the Moghul dynasty, it is necessary to revert for ti 
wliile to those independent Mabomedan kingdoms whic), from 
tin. death of Mahomed Toghluk in a.It. 135 1; had arisen iri 
various locftlities m India, and which, os well for their power and 
magnitude as for their effects upon India at large, cannot he over- 
looked. By a review of them, the chronological events of India 
will be connected and maintained up to the establishment of Ujid 
Moghul dynasty. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

OF THK UAHOMEDAN KIKGS OF KASH;MERE. 

Thkrr is no portion of India perhaps of which the genealogical 
records are so complete and indisputable as those of Historicni 
Kashtnere, which, from the very earliest ages until its K'lmw* 
annexation to the Moghul empire, had held indepen* recapitulated, 
dent existence. The ‘Raja Turangiri,’ a genealogical record of 
the province, the aiithonty of which is not questioned by any of 
the most eminent Indian ehronolugists, begins wdlh the Kaurav6 
dynasty, in 3714 b.c., which continued till R.c. 244^, when the 
first Gonardya dynasty commenced, and continued till 1217 
II. c. After an inter\*al not accounted for, the second Gonardya 
line began, which lasted 1013 years, and ended in 216 B.c.? and 
was followed by the Aditya, for 302 years- 168 b.c. ,to 23 .v.n. 
— when the Gonardya being restored, ruled for 4«S3 years, or till 
A.u. 579, and was succeeded by the Ntigas or ivarkotds, in A.n. 
615, who continued for 260 years, or till a.d. 873. The Utp41a 
dynasty in succession lasted 84 years, or from a.d. 875 to 959 ; 
and the last Hindoo or mixed dynasty, frojii (ToO a.d. to 1275 a.d., 
or more properly to 1294, if a single reign of ^ Blidta king and 
his wife reckoned. The whole of the foregohig dynasties were 
Hindoos, ilooddhbts, and snake and lire worshippers, which, with 
adoration of the sun, seem to have been the pervading faiths iu 
Kasbmere from B.c. 3714 down to a.d. 1294, or 5008 years. 

The Mahoinedan chronicle does not begin till 1315 a.d., when a 
Hindoo rajah, named Sdna D4o, reigned in Kashmere, 
and a Mahomedan, one Shah Meer, was admitted into iiscomiiK 
his service, who rose gradually to the office of prime 
minister, under S^na D4o’s son, Rajah Runjom. On the lattei'*s 
death, the throne was claimed and occupied by Rajah Anund 
JHo of Kashgar, by whom, however, the Mahomedaiis were 

K 
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expellod from court. A revolt was the consequence; the vexati .n 
attendant on which caused 4he rajah's death in 1326. T^s wife, 
Kowia Devy, for a short time endeavoured to maintain her late 
Who. under husband’s authority, but, being defeated by Shah Mcer, 
wuimah-ood- ultimately married him, when Shah Meer declared him- 
dwi'.ijccmues ftelf king, under the title of Shumsh-ood-deen. The 
Kdws’irdVii. became famous in Kashmere for his reduction of 

vexatious imposts, light taxation, and the vigour with 
which he i*epelled Tartar invasions ; but, having* at- 
tained a great age, he abdicated the throne in a.d. 
1340, and died in the same vear. 

The late king had left his dominions divided between his two 
juniHhetMi. sons, Jurnshoed and Ally Sheer, and the hitter imme- 
diatcly claimed part of the government This brought 
on a civil war, in which Jurusheed was defeated; when he seems 
to have withdrawn his pretensions altogetlier, and, after a troubled 
iie'-ires, 1351 . J*eign of fourteen months, retired from the contest ; and 
was succeeded by Ally Sheer, under the title of Alla- 
ood-deeii, who reigned till A.i>. 1303, when he died. 
The prince Siah Mookh, or ^ black face,' succeeded his 
brother under the designation of Shahab-ood-doen. He 
was an enterprising and warlike monarch, who, pass- 
ing the natural mountain boundary of the province, carried his 
arms southward, till he encountered the Jam of Sinde, on the 
Indus, who was sorely defeated by him. On his return, the 
llajah of Nagrakote tendered liis submission, and became a de- 
peiu^aut of Kashmere. 

Shahab-ood-deen died in 1388, having nominated his brother 
DieB,i 3 M. Ilindal as his succersor, who ascended the throne 
under the title of Kuotyb-ood-deen* and died A.n. 
1390. He had left a son, by name Sugga, who took 
tlie title of Sikiinder, to which afterwards he added 
‘Jioot-SLikuii,’ or Iconoclast, from the number of idols 
and t*'niples which he destroyed in Kashmere. At 
the instonee of his minister, a converted Brahmin, he 
broke up all the idols of gold and silver, and destroyed, 
as far as it was possible to do, the Cyclopean temples of* the 
ancient faith in Kashmere. In other lespects Sikunder would 
Oiei, Ilia appear to have been a temperate and virtuous monarch. 
Aiiysimh. died in 1410, leaving three sons, and he declared 

1410. that the eldest, Ameer Khan, should succM him. 

Ameer Khan was a minor ; but, out of respect for his father, he 
was placed on the throne as Ally Shah, and continued to reign 
for some time, when he, formed a desire to travel into India, und 
left the government under charge of bis younger brothero Shady 
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KliAii and ]\f)fil)OTned Khgn. The coii 8 ( 3 qiiences, as niny bo 
suppo«^, were revolt. Ally endeavoiAed to rej(iiin his Depo 8 o.i. 
kingdom, but fuil/t^d ; and Shady Khan was crowned in zein-rmi-tinia^ 
his stead in 14‘i2, under the designation of Zein-ool-#**^’''"' 
nbid-deen. His first acta w’-er© to withdraw the edicts against 
ilindoos. Brahmins were permitted to return to the country, 
ami worship after their old manner 5 temples* w^ro rebuilt, and 
11^3 profession of all religions tolerated. He constructed canaiS 
ii.nd*reaervoirs, and his general aduiiiiistration was wise, just, and 
elU^ctive. He was a great patron of literature and of the ans 
njid music ;* the science of^the latter being improved by treatia «.8 
written on tlie subject. In his personal habits ho was temperate 
and virtuous, having only one wdfe, to wdioiii he was strictly 
iaithful. Those qualities did not, hoAvover, secure him against 
the jealous disputes of his sons, which, though quelled ns they 
broke out, continued in a greater or less degree to embitter his 
life, till his death in 1472, at the age of On his 
fiitlier’s death, IBijy Khan was crowned, under the appel- 
lation of Ileidiir. His conduct belied the expectations 
that bad been formed of him ; and, after a vicious and profli- 
gate career of fouri^c’i months, ho wjis accidentally 
killed. His son Ilassan succeeded him, w^ho, after 
a reign trembled by domestic feuds and intrigues, 
died in 148G. The eldest son of the late king, the !>•••»* 

I’rince Mahomed, was a minor, aged seven years ; he JJ’^*""'***** 
was, however, placed on the throne, the prime minister, 

Sved Hassnn, acting as regent. The very strict seclusiini in 
which the young prince was kept by the Syed party excited 
great public suspi(;ion and diacocitent, and became thfi source of 
a war at the capital hetw^jen the people and the Syeds, who 
defended themselves desperately; but the city of Serinngger, in 
which they resided, Avas at length stormed by the populace, who 
rescued their young king, and he was formally crowutid. Tlie 
discordance of the early part of his reign coiftinuecUill its 
close. FrUeh Khan, the grandson of King Z|iin-ool- iiiHrovcred, 
abid-deen, opposed him, and civil war ensued; but 
Mahomed was finally deserted by his adherents, and fell into 
the hands of Futteh Khan in 1496, by whom he was M;)hom« a 
confined. 

Futteh Khan now ascended the throne, and continued to reign 
till 1605, when a party was formed in favour of King 
Mahomed. Futteh Khan was defeated, and deposed ; 
but having assembled an army, again deposed Mahomed, D<>iu»«ed, 
who had raigued about ten months. Mahomed now 
sought refuge at the court of Sikunder Lody of Dehly, JJJI*****"**** 

X 8 
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who sent an army with him for tha recovery of ^ his kingfdom. 
iR again The Kashmcrc ‘^rces were defeated, and while Maho- 
''V'mohKiian; med for the third time recovered his kingdom, 
Fiuf rerovrra iFntteh Khan fled into India, where he died in 1607. 
FuttehK^hln period till 1624 no event of particular 

dif*. 1507. interest appears to have occurred ; hut in that year, 
Muhomed Miillik 'Atcliy, a former minister, rebelled, defeated the 
riir.i)iim king, and placed him in confinement, raisingto the throne 
m\‘Mi?diB the Prince Ibrahim. These constant revolutions brought 
111 piwed. upon Kaahmere the interference of the Emperor Babur, 
w'ho sent an army into the province to restore order. Ibrahim 
Naznok. 1525 . deposed, and Nazook, grandson of Mahomed, placed 
Dopnsed throne by the imperial general ; but as soon as 

the force had retired, Abdool Makry, the former prime 
minister, who was again in authority, sent for the old King Maho- 
med, who was in confinement at Lohkote, and replaced him on the 
throne, and he reigned till 1682, when he declared his grandson, 
Nazook, to be his successor. In the same year the Tartars of 
Tibet invaded Knshinere, and were repulsed, but not without 
liaving caused much damage and loss. King Mahomed reigned 
till the year 1535, when he died of fever, after a troubled and 
chequered career of nearly fifty years. This brings the histoi-y of 
the kings of Kashmere up to the accession of the Moghul emperors, 
and what remains of it belongs to that period, and will be detailed 
iu its proper place. 


CHAPTER II. 

Uif THE UAHOMEDAN KINGS OF GUZEllAT, A.D. 1306 TO 1443. 

The remote Hindob dynasties of Saurdshtra, or Guzerat, have 
ftlready traced in Chapter XIII. Bk. I. down to the 

Knrly Hindoo n 1 1 • 1 1 i . 

dyniiBcieBup Yullabhis or Bullabfais, A.i). 625. After that period, the 
hnniedan local dynasties, if there were any who aspired to rule the 
dtnquesu ^-hole of the countiy, became very obscure ; and it is 
most probable that individual chiefs retained their territories, and 
ruled them, without any attempt at confederation, for more than a 
hundred years after the Bullabhis. From a.d. 606, however, a 
restoration of the Balhara line was made at the capital, Anhul- 
wara, which continued till a.d. 936. And in a.d. 746 the Chowra 
clan rose to power at Anhilpoor, and continued till a.d. 942, in 
seven successions. Sawunt Singh was the reigning prince in a.b. 
035, and bestowed his eldest sister in marriage upon Mool lUyi 
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one of three* brothers of j;he Salunki or Chaldkya tribe of the 
dynas^ of Kulyao in the Deccan, whft had eiAigrated 
into GPuzemt ir^ the tvoubled period which preceded auniiiHgiWp^ 
the dissolution of their own dynasty. By Mool th^ 
throne of Guzerat was usiii*ped in a.d. 942, and the Salunki 
dynasty continued till a.d. 1210. The Salunkis were great patrons 
of architecture; and many of their splendid mdmorials hih HpieudKi 
still exist; in particular, Mool Raj’s temple of Budra 
Mata, on the banks of the Suruswutty. Mool llaj greatly extended 
the Hindoo kingdom of Guzerat, carried his arms into uiittei 
the Deccan, and for a whil^united Kulyan with Anhui- 
wara and Guzerat, but he closed his career as an iggm-eeeiies 
ascetic. He was succeeded by his son Chamund Ilai, 
in A.D. 1025, when Guzerat was invaded by Sooltan Malimood of 
Ghuzny ; and from that period forward, Guzerat hod to sustuin ita 
share of Mahoniedan invasions. They were, however, loss frequent 
than those directed against the northern Hindoo dynasties; for 
Guzerat, except by sea, was very inaccessible from the west. 
Bheem D4o, who reigned in 1032, was remarkable for 
the noble Jain temples of Aboo ; and Somnaih was re- RhJ»ii 
built by him. The ^eign of bis successor, Kurun, was 
made equally memorable by temples at Girnar and Modhoyra, 
and by the construction of the Kurun Sdgor, or sea of and works 
Kurun, a tine reservoir for the purposes of irrigation— imguUoii. 
and the first on historical record — ^whicli was several miles in cir- 
cumierence. The embankment of this fine work was destroyed 
by a flood ns late os 1814. Bheem Deo, the last of the Salunkis— g 
dynasty to which Guzerat owed all its splendour and good 
government — reigned in a.d. 1209, and died in 1215,*when the 
throne was occupied by a chief of the Waghila ^or Baghila tribe, 
who retained it for a hundred years, until Guzerat was occupied 
by the Mahomedons, and annexed to the empire by Alla-ood-deen 
Khiljy. Before that time, the vigour of an Anited kingdom liad 
been frittered away into small principalities ; yet the Eventuni 
prolonged.resistance of independent chiefs of coun- JheSoni*- 
try forms .t remarkable feature in the history of Guzerat; ^Hns, laoa. 
and though their inroads in the province were frequent, the Maho- 
medans, until a comparatively late period, possessed, in reality, 
none of the country* 

It is a strange circumstance to find recorded in a Mahomedan 
history of a period of high religious fanaticism in India, ^ 

that the viceroy of one of the most impoilant of the tiio Muhi>m«- 
Imperial provinces should have sympathised with 
Hindoos to such an extent, as Ferishta writes, ^ that he promoted, 
fatlier than suppressed, the worship of idols.’ This was, however, 
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the case in the person of Fiirhut-qol-iMoolk, iiii^perial viceroy 
of Giizerat in the year 3r391, when the JCraperor Adorned 
-\»jrhhik II. reij^ningr at llehly. I* is Tery poasihle that 
F*urhut-ooi-Moolk desipned to effect his independence, and, as a 
preliminary measure, made friends of the Itajpoots, who were still 
H very priwerful and strictly military class, by allowing them free 
exercise of their Ihith. His conduct, however, excited the alarm 
of the learned and religious profess^irs in the province, and they 
despatched petitions to the emperor for his removal. These ^ere 
submitted to a council of holy persons at Dehly, the result of 
vurhiit-ooi- which was the recall of Fur,hut-ool-AIoolk, and the ap- 
P^dwtmeiit, on March 0, L'lDl, of Zuffur, a nobleman of 
’ the court, to the office of viceroy, under the title of 
Aloziiffer Khan. It is recoi*ded, also, that his w'as pre- 
i*oiiI!l'a ” sented wdth a white canopy, or perhaps umbrella, and 
\Mon»y, 1391. pavilion, such as were used by kings only ; and 

elnilinlr of prt'sumed that tbe emperor was prepared to 

the Eiwt. acknowledge him as a tributary king, provided he could 
establish his position. Aloziiffer Khan was a man of no ancient 
family ; he was descended from a Ilajpoot ; his immediate pro- 
genitors had been menial servants, and one b,lstoriau of the period 
mentions that Zuffur Khan had been wine-distiller to tbe court. 
Be this as it may, Alozuller Khan proceeded to Guzerat, and was 
opposed by Furhut-ool-Moolk with an army of Hindoos. These, 
Fiirhut-oni- however, wore defeated in an action at Sidpoor or 
Mooik slain. Chltpoor, ill wliicli Furhut- ool-AIoolk was slain, and 
Alow lifer Khan took quiet pos-session of the capital, Anhulwara, 
and its dependencies. His first acts appear to have been a display 
of furious rtdigious zeal against the Hindoo chiefs, several of 
whom he reduiied between 1393 and 1395, and for the second 
Trmpio nf time, the temples at Somnath, found standing, which 
ScitnfyJd. knd been erected in 1032 by Bheem H^o, with all their 

Mozuffop idols, wefl-e broken down, and mosques built in their 

^ii'tmJSTing Mozuffer Khan caused him- 

A.V. 1399. ' self to Jie proclaimed king, and coins were struck in his 

name. He had left his son, Tartar Khan^ at Dehly, who espoused 
the cause of Noosrut, the rival king, with Mahmood Toghluk. 
Their contention for superiority has been already alluded to in 
Chapter X., Book IT,, and Tartar Khan fled to his father, as 
Teiinoor invaded India in a.d. 1398. Mahmood Toghluk followed 
him, but Mozuflbr Khan declined to receive him, and it was thus 
evident that the invasion of the Moghuls had only seated the King 
of Quzerat more firmly in his dominions. The life of any king o| 
India at that period could hardly pass without war : but till hia 
death, on July 27, 1411, MosufliW Shah appears to have enjoyed 
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a tranquil afid prosperoii| rei^. Ilo was sueeeetied, tliou^fh 
not %^diout some apposition, by his grandson mod, 
son of Tartar J\hnn, *vho had died intermediately. simVidiMia^ 
Feroze Khan, by some accounts the son, by others tha 
nephew, of the late kin*?, jfained a party in his favour, 
was proclaimed king, and resisted Ahmed, but haying 
submitted, was restoi^d to favour. As 80 <)n "as peace 
was secured, the king set about building a new city, ki»«. 
wttich was named Ahmedabad, and is still the capital 

« ^ . . ’ . • : ^ fottikdcd. 

of Guzerat, while its present interesting i*emain8 attest 
the extent and grandeur its original condition. The buildings 
which survive, many of them in a complete state of preservation, 
show the tran.sitioa from Hindoo or Jain architectui*e „ „ 

1 * , , , Pcriilinr 

to Mahoinedan, and it is evident from them that the Hijriei*f 
Mahoinedans, hi Guzerat at least, had no ardiittjcts of ‘ 
their own. Arches were not used till a later period, and while 
the carved oriels, perforated windows, with the ornamental couraes 
of carved stone masonry, are essentially Hindoo, the style is 
adapted to Mahomedan requirements. The architecture of Ahme- 
dahad has been recently illustrated by a beiiutiful work published 
by the Antiquarian, Society of Weston India,* and the city, as re- 
corded by the Mahomedan luslorian, was, at its period, considered 
the handsomest in India. The dominions of Giizi>rat at this time 
consisted of Guzerat and Kattiawar ; but the latter was more 
nominal than real, as the liajpoot chiefs bad not been subdued. 
In 1413, however, the king made ihe flight of two Karuawar 
rebellious oflicors into Kattiawar a pr**t« xt for the in- 
vasion of that province, when he I’educed the important fortims 
of Girnar, or Joonagurh, which, up to that time, haTl remained 
in the hands of the ilindo^s. Ahmed S^ah sqenis to have been 
thoroughly imbued with the fanatical hatred of Hindoos by which 
his grandfather obtained his position ; for, in 1414, an oflicer, 
Tilj-ool-Moolk, was deputed to destroy all* idolatrous 
temples in Guzerat: and m 1410 the* king iiitiiself teni|i|eH 
mnrebed against Nagore, where he did the sauie. «ii*rtirojcd. 

On his eastern frontiers were the dominions of the king, or, as 
he stvled himself, the Sooltan of Malwah, who had warHwuii 
bei:ome independent, as well as the King of Khanddsh ; 
aiid frequent raids on the Guzerat territory were made 
by them conjointly, or independently. In 1410 the king marched 
against Sooltan lloosbungof Malwab, defeated him in a n«rt,ieof 
great battle at the village of Kiilliadii, and pursued him *^““*s**»- 
to Mandoo, his capital ; but the miiiy stmson having set in, he wjts 


* * Arcliitecturc of Ahmedabad,’ Hope and Ferguosou. (Murray 18GC.) 
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unable to InTest the place, and peace waf concluded in 1420. This, 
Madeira however, did not. continue, beings broken by th^jSoirl- 
^i8Mvored. Malwah, who obtained some decided adv^atagee 

and took possession of several of the Guzerat districts. In the 
sequel, however, Ahmed Shah retrieved his losses, and defeated 
the soolton, who escaped with much ditficulty. In 1428, the king 
Joan of Arc ^ Ahmed Sliah Bahmuny of 

the Deccan, who, at the instance of his son-in-law, the 
King of Khand4ah, espoused the cause of a fugitive rajah of the 
(iuzerat dominions. The Deccan monarch had taken possession 
of the island of Tanna, near Bombay, which became the scene of 
a fierce and long-contested struggle between the rival parties ; but 
the troops of Ahmed 8hnb, commanded by his sou Zuffur Khan, 
were in the end victorious, and the Deccanies retreated with 


great loss. The contest was, however, renewed in Khanddsh in 
1 4.‘ll, when the Deccan king made a great elfort to retrieve his 
honour ; but was again defeated. The last military enterprise of 
tlie king was an attempt to restore the grandson of the Sooltan of 
Malwah to the throne, from which he had been expelled by a 
rebtdlious otficer who had U8ui*ped the government. In this, 
Aiimod s)iah however, the king was unsuccessful.^ Tie was uuablc to 
AifMm Mandoo, and the plague breaking out suddenly in 

his army, he was forced to retire to his capital, where 
f Poland. he died, J uly 4, l44.'l, after a reign of nearly thirty years. 


CHAPTER Tir. 

OF THF. HAHOMEDAy KTUGS OF OUZEKAT (conltnuvd), 

A%. 1443 TO 1526. 

I t is a remarkable cii’ciimstanco that the first act of the new king 
Mahomed was to marry the daughter of the Rajah of Edur,' a 
ficdarilia Bajpoot, whose flight to Khand^sh had been the cause 
Marrieathe o( the wfCT witl) the Kiugs of the Deccan andi* Khan- 
thp^SijSi'of restore to him all his dominions. King 

Kdur. Mahomed does not seem to have possessed the martial 
character of his father ; the only military operation he undertook 
being in 1449, when he invaded the dominions of the Rajah of 

I The principality of Ednr still exists, having descended to its possessors 
tnan a period long anterior to the Mahomedan invasion, and survived all 
thf revolutions of the last lour hundred years. It is an interesting fact that 
the last prince, H. H. Maharajah Sri JuWan Singjee, K.C.S.I., who died in 
WHS a member of the L^ialatire Coancil of Bombay up to the oeiiod 
9t his decease. 
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Champaaair, 'but was obliged to retreat and destroy his baggage. 
In I4lijk the Sooltan of Malwah, encoiAaged by the king*8 timidity, 
advanced into Guzerat tit the head of 100,000 men ; and the 
unable or unwilling to oppose him, took refuge in the Island of 
Diu, where, at the instigation of the officers of the M»ihon»id 
State, poison was administered to him on February 12, 
by his wife. He had reigned nearly nine years, and, 
from his inoffensive disposition, had obttdned the appellation of 
* iCurreein,^ or the Merciful, lie was succeeded by his eldest son 
Kootub Khan, who ascended the throne under the title siiah 

of Kootub Shah. He reijrned nearly eiglit years, and is JJJ‘j*’^*’‘*** 
remarkable only for his cruel, vindictive character, and iiieB, 
and disgraceful profligacy and debauchery. He died '***■ 

May 25, 1459. His uncle Ddwood succeeded him, but 
was immediately afterwards deposed in favour of his 
nephew Mahmood, who was entitled Jldgurra. 

Mahmood was a brave and warlike ktng, and displayed con- 
siderable talent in civil government, redeeming the neglect and 
profligacy of his predecessor Kootub Shah ; and though ho whs 
only fourteen years of age at the period of his accession, the 
prompt suppression*/ by himself of a revolt by the nobles of the 
State gave evidence of unusual energy, and he soon Edward k»nK 
gi*ew to be respected by his people. Up to 14‘"2 the K»»giRiid. 
kiug seems to have had a peaceful reign. In that year his 
aid was besought by Nizam Shah, the Bahmuny king of the 
Deccan, who had been reduced to extremity by the S»>oltan 
of Malwah; and he took command of the army in persofi, re 
lieved his tdly, and prevented any further combination against 
him. 

In 1469 the strong andi hitherto imp*egn(|Jble fort of Gimar 
was finally reduced, the rajah tendering his submission 
rather than abiding the issue of a siege. Many Hindoo rehtda, mid it 
temples, it is recorded, were destroyed on ttis occa- 
sion. In the ensuing year, however, tTie rajfth again resisted, 
and, being unable to oppose the king, consentsd to be- 
come a Mahomedan, and received the title of Khan 
Jehan. 'J'his led to the founding of a city near Girnar, 
which was named Moostufabad, and which was the favourite resi- 
dence of the king for many years. Passing over campaigns in Kutch 
and the borders of Sinde, the reduction of the fort of Champanair, 
and the capture of its ChowLan Bnjpoot rajah, Bdnee 
Kiii, is recorded in 1483. The llaj pools had bravely iciiISo? * 
defended the place, and when further resistance be- 
came hopeless, they put their women to death, set fire to the 
palaces, and, as the smoke ascended, sallied out to mest their 
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cl«atli ; but the victory was sorely tarnished by the*execution of 
the brave Uajpoot.'on liis rtfiiisal to become a Mahomedanp 
” '^n 1607 Kin*r JMHhmood, in cotiiiuaud liis o\¥ii fleet, acted iir 
ffoncerjt w'itli a fleet sent from the Hed Sea by the 
Mameluke Sooltan of Ejr^pt Qf^uinst tFie I^ortugucse, 
Krtut'uciie. ' who are, for the first time, mentioned in connection with 
xuvnirtcfion Fiuzerat •history. The Mabomedan historian claims 
iho llie victory, but though one of the Portuguese ships 
Portiiguosc. blown up, the Mahomedans were defeated by 

Almeida. The action had, nevertheless, the effect of restraining 
the Portuguese for some time from further attacks upon the 
co,ast towns. In 1600 the king had the satisfaction of 
receiving an embassy from Dchly, by which the indc- 
hiisiaiid. pendcnce of Gnzorat was acknowledged. lie v/au, if 
possible, much more powerful hi reality than Sikunder Ijody, who 
sent it; but the supremacy of Dehly was always at^knowlodged 
by all tbe independent Mahoniedan kings, and their official re- 
cognition by the emperor wiis an honour highly 
dicH^sii. ' prized. On November 23 , 1611, King Mahmood i. 
Hischanicter died, in his seventieth year. He had reigned fifty- 
aiidacts. five vcars ill great prosperity and hpnoui*. He had not 
only extended his dominions to the Indus and the desert, but 
had consolidated them by an efficient civil administration ; and 
his power, and martial character, restrained all attempts to 
molest him by the neighbouring Kings of Malwah and the 
Deccan, He was the greatest, both in power and character, of 
all the Mahomedan kings of Guzerat, and traditions of his fami- 
liar life and exploits are still recited in tbe country, mingled, 
however, with laments for the subjugation of tlie ancient and 
more romantic Hindoo dynasties of tluv/: remote antiquity which 
is still dear to the people. During the last hundred years, archi- 
tecture had made great progi^ess, and the king was its liberal 
patron, as well at th# new cities he had founded, as at Ahmed- 
abad ; and reference to tbe work mentioned at p. 1;56 will prove 
the exquisite taste fyid skill by which it was distinguished. 

The eldest son of the late king, Mozuffer, ascended the throne 
M(> 9 !uir< r father’s death without opposition, under the title 

of Mozuffer Shah II. He was bom on April 10, 1470, 

^ ’ ’ and was in his forty-first year when he beiran his reign. 

uut-reShy the In 1617 the reigning Sooltan of Malwah had been ex- 
Kimtiisrdi. pg]jgj from jijg capital by the Rajpoots, and the king 
mwphes^to marched thither in person to succour his ally. Since 
Mtiwah. early contention between Malwah and Guzerat for 

snperiority, which ended in the triumph of the latter, the kings of 
Malwah had ceased from aggression, and there ai*e no records of 
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disputes on*cither side. •MoziifTer Shah too]^ the strong fort and 
capitaji of Maudoo by assault, and tlfe garrison — 19,000 llajpoo^ 
ocooraing to Farishta-^-were slain. On taking# possession oimft 
place, Mozufler Shah restored Sooltan JSlahiivood Khiljy to his 
throne, without stipulation of any kind — a circumstance which, for 
the times, redounds much to his honour. The Hand Sanka, chief of 
Chittore, had been the aggressor against IMalw'ah ; and T„c«!icMigiv6 
Mozuffer Shah undertook a campaign against liim in 
1519 and 1520, but little impression seems to have been oiuttore. 
made upon the rajah, who, though he made a nominal submission 
to the (iuzerat king, conftinued to retain his independence. Ou 
February 17, 1520, the king, who htid long been afllicted 
with a painful disorder, died, having nominated the kiRiidies. 
Prince Sikunder as his successor. At the period of his 
death, the king was fifty-six yearn old and had reigned Slkiinupr 
fifteen years. He had come tt) the throne at mature s^®^®®**** 
age, and was a man of simple habits and even disposition, though 
he was warlike and enterprising ; he was well educated and accom- 
plished, and made several copies o! the Koran during his life j and 
his liberality to learned men caused many, from distant countries, 
to settle in Guzera/. 

In the year 1620, the Moghuls under Babur invaded llindostau, 
and the reign of Mozuffer Shah 11. completes the history of 
Guzerat up to that period. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE MlIIOMEDAN Kft^GS OF MALWAH, A.b. 1387 TO 1482, 

Ferishta gives the following definition of the boundaries of 
Malwah, which is substantially correct : — ‘ iS is bounded BDundarJw 
on the south by the river Nerbudda; fo the^liorthit 
has the Miubumbul ; to the west is Guzerat, and on the east are the 
districts of Bundelkund and Gurra Mundalah.’ The whole com- 
prises some of the most beautiful and fertile provinces of Central 
India, and being for the most paH a high tableland, enjoys a cool 
and salubrious climate. One of the most ancient and 
illustrious Hindoo dynasties of India had ruled over 
Malwah from the year 840 b.c., in a succession of fifty- ^^y"*'*^*®** 
six monarchs, to A.n. 1192, the most celebrated of them being 
Vikram-Aditya, in the year 60 B.C., and Rajah Bhoj, a.b, 483 ; 
both, probably, having been Maha-Rajah Adhiraj, or emperors oi 
all India. Oojeyn was the Hindoo capitax ; and as early as the 
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rei^n of Vikram-Ad;\tya was the seat of toarniog and science of the 
best days of Hindoo literature. It was under him also t the 
gr«iivt eUbrt for the renewal of the Brahininical • faith and the 
extirpation of Booddhism was made; and it is probable that the 
Puranas, and other snored works now followed, were composed or 
compiled by the Brahmins, who were supported by him and his 
immediate predecessors. There was no tract of India, except 
RcHi t nof to ^bich more patriotical'y resisted the 

Mahomedan Mahomodans than Malwah ; and the histories of tlie 
**"**‘®^* early kings and emperors of Dehly are full of accounts 
of campaigns in this province, waged wiJIh varying fortune till, in 
l«’i04, during the reign of Alla-ood-deeii Kliiljy, king of Dehly, 
the province was annexed to the Mahomedan dominions, and the 
old Hindoo line disappeared, after an almost perpetual contest of 
300 yeaie. 

In the year 1387 Dilawur Kliaii Ghoory, a nobleman of the 
Diiawar coiirt of Dehly in the reign of Feroze Toghluk, who 

buwlmet claimed descent from the Ghoory sooltans of Damascus, 

iiidei)eiident. appointed governor; and, during the unsettled 
period which ensued, threw off his allegiance to Dehly, and 
became independent Instead of occupying tke ancient Hindoo 
capital, Oojeyn, he resided chiefly at Dhar and Mandoo; and the 
latter place became, ultimately, the capital of the Malwah domi- 
nions, and one of the strongest, as it is still one of the most 
picturesque, iiiountaiii fortresses in India. In 1308 Mahmood 
Toghluk, king of Dehly, who had fled before the invasion of 
Teimo^r, and had been denied refuge in Guzerat, received a hos- 
pitable welcome from Dilawur Khan Ghoory, and resided with him 
at Dhar ^r three years; at the ei^piration of which period he 
Dilawur rctumod to Dehly, and Dilawur Khan, at the instance 
Kimii oiKiory of his son, Alp Klian, who, during the king’s residence 
kiiig!'i4oi ; at Dhar, had been fortifying Mandoo, declared himself 
Hiia diea, assumed the ensigns of royalty, and had 

Doatii of coins strtick iu'liis name. He only survived this event 
Taineriana. year?^ aud dioddn A.D. 1405. • 

He was succeeded by bis son Alp Khan, who ascended the 
Sonitan throoe under the title of Sooltan Hooshung Ghooiy, 
chtwry"'^ without immediate opposition ; but a strong belief pre- 
NuooMa ' vailed that he had poisoned his father ; and Mozuffer 
Shah of Gazerat, who had been an intimate friend a£ the deceased 
inonaiTh, invaded Malwah to avenge bis death, or probably by 
covert invitation from the disaffected nobility. Sooltan Hooshung 
sooitm was beleaguered in Dhar and forced to surrender, and the 

d^'i!rTv^|7r kingdom was placed under charge of Noosrut Khan, the 
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brother of MAzuffer Shah. ^Very shortly after^^rds, Noosrut Khan^ 
in a abandoned his government, *nnd the Malwah court placed 

• Moos^Khan, a#nephev of the late hing, upon the throne. SonlJ^ 
Hooshung now besought the King of Guzerat to idlow him to 
regain his kingdom, and declared his innocence of all 
the allegations made against him ; when the lung, re- pnMnt * 
leasing him from his condneinent, sent wiljh him a 
force under the Prince Ahmed, his own grandson. Hooshung was 
ndt immediately successful ; but some of the principal olHcers of 
State having joined him, Moosy Khan abandoned his 
pi‘etensionS| and gave up {)ie fortress of Mandoo, where rroovcr* 
Sooltan ftooshung now established himsidf in security. ““ 

In 1410 Mozuffer Shah died, and the Prince Ahmed succeeded 
him. He was opposed by his uncles, who sought aid from 
tSooltan Hooshung. It might he supposed that the sooltan, who 
owed his throne to the exertions made on his behalf by the Guzerat 
king, would have refused connection with the movement ; but the 
tirst invasion of Malwah was still rankling in his heart, and he had 
determined to avenge it. ^lis present intentions were frustrated 
bv the submission of the insurgents in Guzerat, but in Th»»ooittta 
1410 lie attacked the Guzerat dominions in person, and GuzerJt.but 
sustained the defeat at Kulliada wliich has been already 
mentioned in the last chapter but one. Nor was this hjLs last attempt 
upou Guzerat. In 1422 and 1423 Sooltan lluosliung 
again made war against it ; but, after some successes, 
was in the end obliged to fly to Mandoo. It was said 
of the sooltan that victory never smiled on him; and Ahmpdsoah. 
in 1426 he was defeated by Ahmed Shah Hahmuny of the Deccan, 
w hen the ladies of his family were taken prisoners, bul: restored to 
him with all honour. The* restless career of the sooltan 
came to an end on September 7, 1432, when ^e died, 
after a mign of twenty-seven years. In the intervals of 
bis wars, Sooltan Hooshung had devoted himself to the 
completion and adornment of his capital lilandoAi, which dncribed. 
remaijisf though deserted and ruined, a noble memorial of him. 
The Hindoos had occupied the position before the Mahomedans 
came to Malwah ; but not as a city. It is a large table mountain, 
which forms a bold promontory ns it were, projecting from the 
Vindhyu range into the valley of the Nerbudda, but is almost 
isolated from the tableland by a deep ravine. On all sides but one 
the mountain is steep f and its rugged sides are almost inaccessible. 
The circumference of the summit, which is nearly level, is esti- 
mated at twenty-eight miles. While the King of Dehly had been 
the guest of bis father at Dhar, the sooltan, then the Prince Alp 
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Khun, had fortified this natural stroggliold till it became im- 
pregnable against ill niilittay operations of the period. Natural 
v^earps of the summit rock were made mor^^ perfect, and wtRls and, 
towers builjj^ alon^ the dizzy steeps of all the faces. During his 
lifetime, and wlten Mniidoo wiis thickly inhabited as a c:*y, 
flooltan riooshftng built the noble Jiimma mosque, one of the 
finest specimens of Alahomodan architecture in Inclia : the beau- 
tiful water palace, situated between two lake reservoirs; with 
many other public ediiicos which still remain to attest the mag\ii- 
licence of the pt*riod ; and, unfoi-tuiiate in many respects as he was, 
wilful, headstrong, and ungrateful, he was yet popular with his 
])eople. He did not molest liis Hindoo subjects, nor break down 
their temples; and even at the distance of nearly five hundred 3 'ears, 
his warlike achievcmenls and romantic adventures and amours, 
are still the subjects of popular tales and ballads of the country. 
In this respect, iiuleed, Sooltaii lh»oshung, and the brave but un- 
fortunate liiiz Jlfthadur, the last of the royal races of Malwah, 
have, as Mai edims, few rivals in romantic interest. 


CHAITKR V. 

OF THE MAnOlIEUAX KINGS OP MALWAIT (cmicluded), 

A.D. 1482 TO loStJ. 

Ttik king left two sons, (Ihizii}^ and Othman, and some demon- 
strations ensued in favour of the latter. Ghizny Khan, 
HiirSin'iH*” however, succeeded to the throne under the title of 
hiMiKd" Soollan Mahomed Ghoory. He proved weak and dis- 
iJhoorj,i«*. a nj ^vas poisoned, gt the instigation, as was 

alleged, of his vizier, Mahmood Tvlian, who, setting 
v*"rr*'wVio deceased king, and all the claimants 

uMin.ft Che to the tkrone, himself became sooltan, and was 
‘ ‘ ■ crownejJ und(v the title of Sooltan Mahmood Khiljy 

mHiIiIIImkI iu 14;{5. The Glmory dynasty of Malwah yas not, 

feeuJ! im h<»wev(;r,‘ extinct. The cause of Prince Ahmed, son 
of the late king, wa« warmly espoused by the King of 
truzerat, Ahmed Shah; but on the death of that prince, and the 
sf^tlemgut of other membei'S of the late royal family on estates 
judiciously allolttHl to them, all opposition to the new dynasty 
ceased. Sooltan Mahmood Khiljy proved to be a brave general 
and soldier, and an equally good administrator of the civil details 
of his government. During the reign of Syed Mahomed, king of 
Dehh', he recA^ived an invitation from a party at the capital to 
faecome emperor; and he marched thither in 1440, but finding 
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himself opptifeed, gave up Ijie project. Ills uuMiccessful expeililk»ji 
to Gjacrat in 1451 has been already noticed? in connection with 
. King Rootuh hjjiah, by^whom he Avas defeated ; and after this 
he refrained from further molestation of the Guzerat dominions. 

With the Hindoo chiefs around him, however, ke was at constant 
variance from one cause or other. The Rajpoots had, in fa^t, 
grown to he very powerful ; and the king appears to oix nitimiH 
have had no resource, in onler to check their marauding 
prtjpcnsities, but to follow them to thcdr strongholds. Kerowiy. 

In 1465 he took Kcrowly, Ajmero, and Runtunbhore, 
and cojupclled their rojalj^ to pay tribute. The Rajah 
o‘ K^hrla, on the southern frontier, proved more ditlieiilt of subjec- 
tion ; and his cause having boen espoused by the Rahniiiiiy king uf 
the Deccan, Sooltau Mahmood was drawn into a war umau 
with that power, which he prosecuted vigorously, and 
defeated the Deecanies under the walls of their cppital, Reeder : 
hat on his return to Guzerat, his army sullered heavily, and the 
reticat became little better than a flight. In ]dt)7, howetcr, after 
wune severe lighting on b(dh side.s, Kllieliponr, in Rei ar, 

WHS trtKPii by the s<»oltrtij’h goneral, Miikbooi Khan, and 
having been ctsled Malwah, pe^ice ensued. Two 
\ears afterwards tl . sooUan died in his camp, while 
engaged in a campaign against the Rajpoots of Keoch- 
Tv’ lira, on May 27, 1 109, at the age of sixty-eight. lie was thirty- 
four Urais old Avlitm he ascended the throne, and reigned at nearly 
•s possible ibe sairie period. During his «Jgn, many noble Hi^puhn*- 
buildings were enacted in Mandoo, and its Ibrtiiications jjllpJJiUJf'**”* 
much improved. The great mosque began by Sooltau 
Jloosbung was entirely compifjtod in l4;‘i) as one of fhe first acts 
of his reign ; it had 300 arches and 200 iuinarcts. To his Hindoo 
Huhjects he was kind and just, and it wac only \fhen he 
}»tissod liis own frontier that he occasioiially destroyed i>i uiti 
the temples in the territories of the Rajpoot fdiiefs. In 
his own dominions the profession of the Hindpo faith seenis to 
have betyi perfectly tolerated. ^ 

SooHe i Mahmood was succeeded without oppo.sition by bis 
eldest son, Gheias-ood-deen, a man of mature age, pof*itnn 
who, during the greater part of his father’s reign, had d'.',!’,"';;;;.”*’ 
been his constant companion, and had led the troops of 
Ihe State in many a bard-fonght field, with distinguished gal- 
lantry. He had, however, determined upon a peaceful 
reign, and lor a period of thirty-three years seems 
neither to have molested any one nor bwn him.self 
molested. He mnintained 16,000 women in his seraglio, of aUpn)- 
Tessions and trades, and possessed of all possible accotuplisbineiils ; 
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fttid among them were a body-guard of 6g0 Abyssinian^, armed with 
firearms, and dreashd in uni^rm. He was much attoched^o his 
qjv^jthered favourites — pigeons, pan'ots, mynss, and Qther biren^and 
yet with a^U this appearance of sensual indolence, the sOoltan 
was not in reality neglectful of his public affairs. Malwah was 
The kin»*8 , never more prosperous, nor its people better govemedi 
Ini* dulllute* Under this strange king. In the latter end of "his 
lucceUiSii^**® life his intellect became clouded, and a contest began 
among his sons for the succession in 1407, which dnded 
on October 22 , J500, when Nasir-c'od-deen, his eldest son, who 
had been obliged to fly from Mandoc^ regained bis place, im- 
prisoned his younger brother, Alla-ood-deen, who had opposed him, 

^ and ascended the throne. A few days afterwards the 

otK ian-nnd- old sooltan died. Feiishta acquits Nasir-ood-deen of 
llluI'isJw!' having poisoned his father, as alleged by some. lie 
N.iMirM.od- already been crowned with the sooltan's consent, 

HdiIrtV Hoii sanction, conducting the govern^ 

Biiowi-de. * ment when his younger brother conspired agai^l^ him, 
Hih peaceful The agccl sooltan wns imbecile, and hid death’^dr life 
made little difference in Nasir-ood-deen^s position 5 but 
Alla-ood-deen had won over one of his fathei ;’8 mistresses to aid 
Ills designs, and had thus gained an advantage, which, as has 
been relate^, was the cause of his imprisonment. With the 
exception of an expedition to Chittore, where the rajah did not 
resist, hut paid tribute, and the king married one of the princesses 
of the country — there is no remarkable event conducted with 
this ^'eign. The sooltan's eldest son, Shabab-ood-deen, had 
Hfinitnn revoltcd oud fled to Dehly, from whence he refused 

d«*iMi’iea' ^ return, and the sooltan, being taken ill, pominated 

ir>)s. ’ his third son, Mahmood, 1 ^ his successor, and died 

ci(ij>t(iiide in 1512, having reigned a little more than eleven 

*^'*‘*’ years. 

The sooltan’s dontk whs no sooner known in the country than . 

60 ncretuniv:;d ,from Dehly to Mandoo, and a struggle* 
WHiimood between the brothers ensued,. in which Sooltan Mah- 

uice«ed8. mood was Yictoiious, and bis brother was obliged to 

|(y ; but his success — mainly attributable the exertions of Medny 
Itai, a Ri^poot chieftain, who supported him when the Mahome- 
MfHinr it«F 4 ^ officers held aloof— was dearly bought in the favour 
rjcdrtu oijjec- extended to that person, who introduced Ifis own tribe* 
iiirufuce. and other Hindoos into the executive governtnent, to f 
the exclusion of the old Mahomedan officers. Some allowance, 
must be made for the prejudices of the Mahomedan historians of.. . 
the period, aUd Medny lUi’s conduct may he exaggerated by ^ . 
them; bat thcDre can be little doubt that he overstepped tb^ ! 
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proper bounds of his position^ and that the suspicion* w era 
ultim|||ely confirmed. He attempted to discharge the whole of th<^ 
dtiijpoms, but wis foilAl, and reduced to such extremitv tliat Ire 
fled from Mandoo, leaving it in possession of Mednf e»caiM>s 
liai, and took refuge in the Guzerat territory. Mo- 
zurter Shah, as has already been related, warmly espoused his 
cause, and marched with a large army to Afandoo, wliich was 
taken by escalade ; when the Rajpoots, who were unable 
to 'escape from the fortress, and had already put their 
women and children to death, were slain, to the number joirrinon 
of 19,000 men. Medny R« had, however, escaped, and 
taken refuge with Rana Sanka of Ohittore ; and it was an interest* 
ing and romantic incident of the war which followed, that when 
the sooltan had been badly wounded in a charge against Humane ' 
the Rand’s army, and lay on the field unable to move, fhe"kTng‘f)y * 
he was taken to the Rdna’s tent, where his wounds 
were dressed, and, as soon as he had recovered, was forwarded 
honourably to his own dominions. Had the situations been 
reversed, the Hindoo chief would either have been put to death 
on the field, or held to ransom by the sacrifice of his treasures or 
dominions. In the ^cr.r 1525 Mozuffer Shah of Guzerat died, and 
his sen Bahadur Shah succeeded, but was opposed by his 
brothers. Bahadur Shah was too powerful to be de- Mniwnii 
throned by them ; hut the princes intrigued against him 
at Dehly, and one of their agents was very cordially n7e Kiujt (»f 
received at^ Mandoo. Bahadur Shah, therefore, re- 
monstrated with Sooltan Mahmood, who, by his conduct, ftenis 
to have been really implicated in the plot against hhn, and re- 
fused to confer with him in person. This conduct Mandoo in 
so incensed Bahadur Shah^ that he marched at* once 
upon Mandoo, and captured it by escal^, in the 
night of May 20, 1526. Sooltan Mahtnoodj^as taken priBon®'- 
prisoner, and was ordered into confinement at Champanair. Oa 
the way thither, the camp of his escort was /fttacked by soma 
marauders when, in an attempt to escape, the^soohan 
was killed by the guards who had charge of him. This **• 

event happened on May 26, 1626, and Malwah thence- * * 
forward ceased to exist as a separate kingdom. It was Rii flexed hy 
annexed to Guzerat, and continued as a dependency of 
that kingdom till its final annexation to the great Moghul empire. 
•The two dynasties of Malwah^ Ghoory and Khiljy, had lasted 13b 
years. * > 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF THB mahomedan KINGS OF khand£sr^ A.E. 1370 TO 152o. 

Khano^su is a province which interveneB between the table- 
„ ^ . . land of Malwah on the north and that of the Deccan 

)M>iiiidnru*8uf on the south. To the north it is bounded by the Sat- 
" * ^ '* poors and the Vindhyd ran^ecof mountains.; to the south 
by the plateau of the Deccan, which breaks into it by deep rugged 
ravines, clothed with forests ; to the east is Berar, and to the 
west the southern portion of Giizerat. It is for the most part a 
broad, low-lying valley, with the river Tapty running through it 
from east to west, aild receiving the drainage of the mountains 
north and south, by innumerable small rivers and brooks. The 
soil everywhere is extremely fertile, and during the Mahomedou 
Hn ffrpfit occupation of the province was cultivated like a garden, 
■^rtnuy. ijjQ streams supplying means of irrigation, which was 
laigely used. In after years, when it was perpetually harried by the 
Mahrattas, Khanddsh became nearly desolate. Many of ito 
most fertile tracts bad become unhealthy jungles, and were 
without inhabitants; but its reclamation commenced from the 
penod of its possession by the British after the Mahratta war, 
and it has again attained a high degree of prosperity,' being, with 
BeraiF and Guzerat, celebrated for its production of cotton. 

To this province Mullik Rajah Farooky was appointed as go- 
Miiiiik Riijiiii by Ferozo Toghluk, king of Dehly, in the year 

PHr<H»ky, 1370; and a romantic incident is related of his rise 

HNiiiuiiedan under the patronage of that king. Mullik Rajah was 
soveriior. descended from a noble but reduced family, which 
Hts origin, traced its pedigree to the Caliph Farook, and held 
himself aloof Mm the court, but belonged, to the body-guard of 
King Feroze. He was a great sportsman, and having onpe met the 
..king, who had separated many miles distance from his atten- 
'>^ant8, and was alone, he dressed a rough repast of game for him, 
and was invited to court, where he was promoted to the command 
of 2,000 horse, and nominated to the government of Khand^sh, 
tfie capital of which was then Talnair, on the Tapty river. Such 
ihmtier commands, with freedom for exertion, were acceptable 
p^ts for the adventurous spirits of tbe time ; and having taken pos- 
sesfflon of his province. Mullik Rajah speedily reduced some of the 
Hindoo chiefs about him,' and caused himself to be feared as well 
as respected. "On tbe deatli of liis patron King Ferove, and when 
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JMlawur OlA>ory, governor of Malwah, and Mozuffer Shah of 
( ruzetat, had declared their independence m Dehly, AnHiimen in- 
^ their^xample followed by Mullik Rajah, who, to 
Htrengthen his political connection, married^ the slaughter of 
Sooltan Dilaw ur Ghoory. For a time he entered into the schemes 
of his father-in-law for the subjugation of Guzerat ; bjit having 
been sharply defeated on one occasion by Mozuffer Shah, and 
followed to his capital, peace ensued, which was never afterwardH 
breken by the parties. Nor was Mullik Rajah Farooky of a 
restless and intolerant spirit, like his great neighbours, lie a])-» 
plied himself sedulously ^ the extension of agriculture and cotton 
manufactures, he protected his Hindoo subjects, and at 
his death, on April 28, 1300, after a reign of twenty- FHni-»k> aua. 
nine years, he left a compact and prosperous kingdom 
to his successor, Mullik Nusseer, his eldest son. kiiiv'or^‘ 

One of the first acts of Mullik Nusseerisdceign was 
his seizure of the celebrated fortress of Aseergurh, 
which had been so called after Asa Aheer, a descen- ce«i8,ia9o. 
daut of one of the ancient Aheer, or cowherd kings, The Rucietit 
who, being Hindoos, had ruled over the wild tracts of 
Gdndwdna, and parts of Khandesh and Berar, long 
antecedent to the Mahomedan invasion, and had possession of 
fastnesses like Aseergurh, Gawilgurh, Narnalla, and other moun- 
tain positions, where they had remained secure and independent ; 
tributary, however, to the Yddavds of Ddogurh, or to the Hindoo 
dynasties of Malwah, as long as they existed, and afterwards acting 
independently, until their final extinction by the Mahoniedaas. 

Aseergurh was situated in the north-eastern portion of Khnn- 
ddsh, and commanded the upper or eastern division of peHcripthni 
the valley of the Tapty, which is chiefly used ai,graz- of Awergurh. 
iug land, even to the present day. It was a huge mass of basalt,^ 
rising seven hundred feet above the plain, with perfectly pre- 
cipitous sides, except at one corner, where a Steep pathway led to 
the summit. It contained water in abifndancc, and, rising as it 
did out of a nearly level country on aU sides, ^was, for the period, 
quite imp;ogiiable. With Mullik Rajah the Hindoo prince Asa 
had been on excellent terms, and he had no suspicion KdigMniiiz 
of his son. When, thorefoi’e, Mullik Nusseer wrote to 

to him, begging shelter for his family, pending other 
arrangements, his request was at once acceded to, aiid tbe first 
procession of palanquins which arriied was welcomed with 
honour, and the ladies it contained hospitably received. The 
next day 200 other litters arrived, and the unsuspicious Hindob, 
accompanied by his family, went to meet them ; but they found, 
tuo late, that these Utters were filled wi^h armed men, who^ 

a 2 
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hftving surprised t^e garrison, put tbe unfortunate Asa and the 
Aiid Ills famrfy to death ; and Miillik Nnaseey' irriv- 

ing shortly afterwards, took possession of the fort and 
t.uc to death. wealth of the Hindoo prince, which was very 

great. Thi.s exploit was considered so important, that Zeir-ood- 
deen, a celebrated Mahonicdan saint, came expressly from Dow- 
The towns of latabad to tender his congratulations upon the * victory 
infidels/ and the to^wn of Zeinabad, on the 
ni'rlf the Taptv, wos founded in his honour ; and 

Boorhanpoor on the right bank, opposite to Zeinabad, 
})eing also founded at the same time, ws*) nanjcd after the equally 
celebrated saint, Boorhan-ood-deen, and became the capital of 
the province. In 1417 a dispute having arisen between Miillik 
Nussecr and his brother, Mullik Ifty Khan, to whom Talnair had 
been left by his father, the king besieged and took Talnair, 
confining his brother in the fort of Aseergurh. Khandesh was 
thus once more united under one power. The king^s wars with 
the Bahmuny kings of the Deccan, which arose out of the marriage 
Miiuik of his daughter to the Bahmuny king, Alla-ood-deen, 
dicB. interest ; and he fared so badly in them 

ftfter a severe defeat, he died '‘)f vexation, on Sep- 
Bcotiaiid. tember 10, 1437, after a reign of forty years. 

He was succeeded by bis son, Meerun Adil Khan Farooky, who 
Mporun Adii signed a little more than three years, and was assassi. 
FurllJiky Buc- in the city of Boorhanpoor, on April 28, 1441, and 

<etd», 1437. in turn succeeded by bis son Mcerun Moobaruk 

viMUed 1m Farooky, who enjoyed a perfectly peaceful reign of 

.Mi eriin Adii 8®venloen years, which he devoted to the iniprovein»*nt 
mliili ^ 74 ^**** dominions, keeping himself aloof alike the 

Moerun political transactions and the military expeditions of 
*M<Mii»aruk Guzerat, Malwah, and the Deccan. He died on May 17, 
F;mioky sno* 1467. Ii,i8 eldest SOD, Adii Khan Farooky, followed in 
i miB, 1441. gnccession ; qnd for a time endeavoured to free himself 

Dits,i437. ^ supremacy of Guzerat. In this, however, he 
■p^,lm!kT?iKv. failed ; imd for the rest of his long and prosperous reign 
i‘. pd8. 1457. Qf forty-six years enjoyed entire peace. He died on 
1608 . April 8, 1603, deeply regretted by his people. He had 
uopeMuBiii. resided almost continuously at Boorhanpoor; and 
though that city had been gi'eatly increased by, his predecessoi-s, 
and adorned by many fine buildings, yet it was undez 
Ad'irKhan^a* his owu hand that it grew to be one of the most beau< 
is.'!orhnniM)or. tiful lu India. By Adii Khan jParooky, the noble 
Fnruned palace citadel which was named the Ark, and com- 
p:iiiu'«B. mands the only ford leading to the city, was entirely 
constructed And of this the splendid and massive ruins ktiil 


Arlll KImn 
Fm rooky suo- 
iN-fds, 1457. 
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^xist. Risinf' idinost frofki the rivai^-bed to^the Buinmit of the 
lofty%ortberii bank of the Tapty, in tiers of tine arches, 
termcos which were once gardens, the level portlhri ofjthe sum mil. 
oriiiiiected with the town, was filled with siimiftunuB buildings in 
a fine style of ni’cliitecture. The interiors of some of the apartments, 
which have vaulted roofs, are fitted with fcointaius, and marble 
slopes honej^combed, over which, in the hot weather, pure water 
fiowed with a rippling murmur; while the spacious halls and 
private rooms, with their open arches, and oriel windows once 
fitted 'With screens of carved woodwork, show an appreciation of 
comfort in fresh air and ventilation foreign to the habits of the 
jtresent people of India. The elegant Jumma mosque, in the 
market-place, the fortifications, garden-houses and hunting- 
pavilions in many parts of the picturesque environs of the city ; 
the deer park ; and, above all, the noble and neveivi'ailing supply 
of water, brought to the city by pipes from the neigh- water 
bouring hills, prove Adil Khan Farooky to have been a 
person of no ordinary public spirit, benevolence, and ttisle. The 
city, even in its present reduced condition, shows evidences of its 
foimer wealth in the carved woodwork of balconies, verandalis, 
and architraves of doors and windows, and in the style and size ot 
many of the dwelling-houses. The king completed the fortifica- 
tions of Aseergurh, and the paved roful up to the summit ; ami 
the remains of pavilions and gardens, and the mosques and mauso- 
leums, >vhich appear on every side of Boorlmnpoor, testify to the 
wealth and good taste of the period. Boorhanpoor and Aseergurh, 
situated twelve miles north of the city, and now a military station 
of the B«)mbay army, are to the present day most interesting to 
the traveller, and well worthy of a visit. The branches of manu- 
facture introduced or perfected in the time of the Mmiufaf- 
Farookj kings, of gold and silver thread, tissues, rib- 
bons, cloth of gold and silver, and brocaded silks and muslins, still 
survive, and are the main support of the po|pilation; and the 
procGSF-38 of manufacture of these valuable and elegant fabrics are 
at once curious and ingenious. 

Adil Khan Farooky left no male issue, and his younger brothm*, 
Dawood, succeeded him. With the exception of a short Di^ndfiKimu 
war with the Abmednugger State, nothing remarkable 
is recoixied of his reign, and he died on August 6, 1510, Dies, i 5 io. 
having reigned nearly eight years. At his death, his 
son, Ghizny Khan, a minor, was placed on the throne Kiigimid. 
by the chief minister ; but almost immediately after- KhAn'iTlnn. 
wards poisoned, and the direct line of the house of 
Farooky ceased to exist There were, however, several *• 
eoUateral relatives who laid claim to the throne ; and, 
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^9 was ineTitable, intrigues arose among them ; bit Mabmood 
'dVah D^gurra of Guzerat summarily an end to/^hese 
AdiiRnnn marching into KhandtSsh, and placing 

K/ini<>k.r sue- Adil, the son of Husaun, and grandson of Nusseer Khan 
.jt)«ig,iuiL daughter of Mahmood Shah of Guzerat, upon 

the throne, under the title of Adil Khan Farooky II. The first 
act of Adil Khan was the recovery of Talnair and its dependencies, 
which had been alienated and usurped by the vizier of the late 
king ; and having married a daughter of King Mozulfer Shah of 
nies, 1 C 2 Q. Guzerat, .jid assisted him in his campaigns in Malwah, 
Meeniii the king lived in peace till\is death in 1520, after a 
reign of nine years. His son Meerun Mahomed succeeded 
W him, whose fortunes will be hereafter noticed. 


CHAPTER VII. 

or THE VAHOHEDAN KINGS OF BENGAL AND BAHAR, 

A.D. 1341 TO 1623. 

Ik the reign of Mahomed Toghluk, king of Dehly, Mulllk 
Fukhr-ood-deen revolted, and having slain Kuddur Khan, the 
viceroy of the eastern provinces of Bengal, proclaimed himself 
king over Lukhnow, Soonargaum and Chittagong. This event 
. happened in the year 1341. He was, however, opposed 
bj Mullik Aly Moobaruk, by whom he was defeated and 
kmjp"'uli. death, after a short reign of two and a half 

i.-xpruted Mullik Aly, who had assumed the title of 

i!ii 4. ' Alla-ood-deen, now became*' king, but was put to death 
AiiH oad- in ^less than two years afterwards. Ferishta’s records 
rmK 1 M 4 . of tliis monarch are very meagre, and it is probable that 
And It Bpngi^Jl had ko good court historian. Hnjy Elias, who 
iitfMiwtnatod. succeeded Alla-ood-deen, under the title of Shumsh- 
5II?n"|!lorifjr ood-deen Poorby, is not accounted for as a illative or 
^ otherwise ; but he was a wise and benevolent prince, 
and so active in defence of his dominions, that the 
fcjTces of Dehly could make no impression upon^ him. In 1363 
he was obliged to take refuge in the fort of Yekdalla, which was 
besieged by Feroze Toghluk without effect; and in 1364 and 
1357 he sent embassies to Dehly, wh^ his independence appears 
Diet, 1851 . to have been recogni^ as a tributary. He died in the 
H'kunder latter year, 1367, and was sucoeeeded by his eldest son, 

' fiikunder Poorby, who, being again attacked by Fori)EA 
111 * 1 . latr Toghluk, conseiited to pay tribute, which was moat 
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likdy the cause of the -wh. He afterwards iligned in peace untii- 
l*3O7%0\^beii he died. ^ 

]jittle more than the date of accession and deathjj of the sue* 
ceeding sovereigns of this dynasty are to be fcfbnd m the Maho> 
medan chronicle/ and those recorded are as follows : — Gheias-ood • 
deen Poorby succeeded his father Sik under in ,1367, and*GheiaB>ond- 
died in 1374; he was followed in the same year by c^'eSliaor. 
SpoUan Oos-Sulateen Poorby^ his son, who is described Died»is 74 . 
us bmve, benevolent, and merciful. He reigned nearly gotiitan oo«- 
ten years, and died in 1383. His son, Shumsh-ood- Sed^iwr^ 
deen Poorby II., succeeded him. He was a weak prince, Dies, mi. 
and after an inglorious reign of thi*ee years died. sham8h.rH>d- 
During tlie reign of the last king, the Poorby authority 
seems to have been greatly weakened ; forllajah Kans, a met, im 
Hindoo zemindar, seized the throne after the king's iftjBii Kaiiw 
death, and reigned until 1392, when he died. He was throiio. i.m 
succeeded by his son Jeetmul, who, strange to say, Die8.i88Q. 
being a Rajpoot, professed a desire to become a Maho- 
medan, and was admitted to that faith with great 
^omp, under the title of Julal-ood-deen. coeds, im 

Juhil*ood«deen f)roved to be a wise and benevolent monarch, 
and reigned for seventeen years, or till the end of 1409, 
in great prosperity. His son, the Prince Ahmed, suo 
ceeded him, and reigned nearly eighteen years; and 
after his death, the throne was usurped by a slave, 
named Nasir-ood-deen Gholam, who was shortly after deposed. 
As Ahmed had left no male heirs, Nasir Shah, a lineal NaiirBimii 
descendant from 6humsh>ood*deen, was placed on the 
throne, but died after a brief reign of two* years, and 
was succeeded by Burbik* who reigned peaceably for 
seventeen years, and died in 1445. Yoosuf followed ceedim4>i. 
him, who died in 1457, when Sikunder waa placed on Diet.i 44 tt. 
the throne; but immediately deposed/* and Futteh Toosufamv 
elect d, who, though di^inguished for liberality and 
justice, Ivas murdered by One of his eunuchs* iu 1461. 

This person seized the throne: but was deposed by 
Mullik Andeel, an Abyssinian chief, who became king 
under the title of Feroze Poorby, and died in the year 
1493, after a long and prosperous reign, at his famous 
capital of Gour. His son Mahmood succeeded him, 
but was put to death by an AbyssiDian slave, named tuRrMdn. nna 
Sidy Budr, who adopted the title of Mozuffer and 
ascended the throne. Iu the year' 1406 he was be* Momaw 
cieged in bis capital, Goiir, by the nobles who bad 
wveited. and in a sally made by the ganison under his eemmaiuL 
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whi4‘h brought on k bloody general action, he was slain ; thoi^b by 
killed. 1408 . another account he was put to death by the ca/oiin of 
Aiia-of»d-deen bo'dy-guard. He was succeeded by his vizier, Syed 
kueneeda. Shuredf, who had been at the head of the revolt, and 
who ascended the throne under the title of AUanjod-deen Poorby. 
He dismissed the Abyssinian and the Bengal levies, probably 
Kajpoots, who had proved rebellious and fickle, and reigned in 
Died 162 a prosperity and great splendour till 1623, when be 

died, and was succeeded by his eldest son Nuseeb, 
whose history will t)e followed hereafter. During this period of 
broken successions, however, Bengal rose to great wealth and 
prosperity, and its capital, Gour, was one of the finest and most 
populous cities of India. It is now completely in ruins, and for 
the most part overgrown with jungle, and uninhabited. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

or THE UAHOMEDAX EIKOS OP 700NP00R, THE SHTTRET 
DYNASTY, A.D. 1394 TO 147^. 

On the accession of Mahmood Toghluk to the throne of Debly he 
raised his minister, Kwajah Jehan, who was a eunuch, to the 
title of Mullik-oos-Shurk, and conferred upon him the government 
.)f the easteiii provinces, of which Joonpoor became the capital. 
-Mniiik rwB- confusion which attended King Mali mood’s reign 

Hiinrk ll(^• cyiabled the viceroy to declare his independence ; and 
he assumed the title of Sooltan Oos-Shurk, or king of 
the East, and the dynasty 'was continued under the 
appellation Shurky till its close. The viceroy had declared his 
Dies. 180 a independei^e in 1304, and died in 1399. He left an 
Mooimruk adopted son, JVlullik Knrrunful, who ascended the 
throne under the title of Moobaruk Shah Shurky. On 
:3M. hearing df this event, Mulloa Ekbal Khan, the vizier 

of Mahmood Toghluk, who had usurped the throne of Debly, 
marched against Moobaruk Shah ; but was unable to enforce the 
royal authority^ and obliged to return to the capital, where Mahmood 
1401 . Toghluk had resumed the government. Shortly after- 
* wa^s Moobaruk Shah died, in 1401, and was suc- 

liiHS^snA- ceeded by his sou Ibrahim, under the title of Ibrahim 

«.ed..i40L Shurky. Mulloo Ekbal Khan and Mahmooii 

Toghluk now again conjointly invaded the Joonpoor territory ; 
but Mahmood Toghluk separated from his minister, and betook 
himself to the city of Kauouj, where he was suffered to zem^io 
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unmolested by both partfes. On /jhe doatlf of Mulloo Ekba^ 
Khan||b 140o, Mahmood Toghluk reiiiovf>d to Dehly, Kannu} ^ 
*and Kanoiij taken by Ibrahim Shah, after a" short 
biegre. With this consolidation of his dominions t>he kiftg appeared 
to have been content, and applied himself with much success to 
the improvement of the agriculture and civil^_ government of his 
territory. In 1427 he was engaged in a short but indecisive 
<‘ampaign with Syed Mooboruk, king of Dehly, and in ]4;15 
endeavoured, without effect, to prevent Kalpy falling into the 
hands of Sooltan Hooshung, of Malwah. These seem to have 
been the only military events of his reign, which lasted, for the 
most part in profound peace and prosperity, for forty ibrahim 
years. He died at an advanced age, in 1440. 

Ibrahim was succeeded by his eldest son, Mabmood, who cap- 
tured Kalpy in 1444, but restored it, at the instance of 
the Sooltan of Malwah, to its original possessor. In 
1452 the king endeavoured to possess himself of Dehly, 
which he besieged ; but was obliged to abandon his eimfernr 
project on the approach of the Emperor Dheilole Lody, 
who pursued him and captured much of his baggage. Keprisals 
followed on both sides j and up to the period of the ^ 
king’s death, in 1457, peace had not been concluded 
between them. Mahmood Shah was succeeded by his eldest sun 
Bheekun, who ascended the throne under the title of Mnhonieii 
Mahomed Shah Shurky, and a hollow peace with Dehly 
was concluded ; but Kootub Khan, the cousin of the 
King of Dehly, was not released, which furnished pretexts a 
fresh war with Joonpoor. Mahomed was a warlike |{ing, and a 
man of great personal bravery; but bis cruelties at Joonpoor liad 
alienated many persons fA)m him, and hk having caused his 
younger brother Kootub to be put to death, had inspired HI0 craeitiea. 
almost universal detestation of him. His |iriny fell jv/eatedhj 
away from him and joined his surviving brothers, »>«•* tTothe™. 
lloosein Khan and Julal Khan; upon which^Mahomed Shah 
fled, but Ivas overtaken and killed. The MaMbmedan 
liistonan relates that the queen-mother, eager to ro- knipii. 
venge the murder of Kootub Khan, her favourite son, persuaded the 
armour-bearer of her son Mahomed Shah to remove the points of 
all the arrows in his quiver; and in this defenceless 
condition he was put to death. Kiiied, 1457. 

Mahomed Shah’s reign, though full of tragic incidents, hod only 
lasted five months. He was succeeded by his brother 
Jloosein, under the title of Hoosein Shah Shurky. The stinrky Vm*- 
province of Orissa, then governed by a descendnr t of ®‘’*’^** 
the ancient local Hindoo dynasty, had been invaded by his father, 
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bill without eflbctjWnd the Ifjng nowa^n attempted its subjection. 

vMion of i le invaded the province at the head of an nrtny ^0.000 
WiHua. horso^and 100,000 loot, and tlie rajahl; being unable to 
resist BO vast a 'forces submitted at once ; but the occupation of 
the province was not attempted, and the king returned, satisfied 
owaiior ' with th^ booty he bad obtained. In 1405 Gwalior was 
HUAcked. attacked, and its rajah forced to pay tiibute j and in 
attempt!?!?** 1473, the king, in^ted thei*eto by his wife, Mul]ika 
tiike Deiiiy. Jehuu, a priucess of Dehl}', aspired to become emperor, 
and marched against Bheilole Lody, who, at firat, endeavoured to 
make terms with the Shurky king; Bht his offers being refused 
in arrogant terms, the emperor marched out of Dehly at the head 
of such troops ns he could hastily assemble, defeated 
tbe Shurky army in three successive 'actions, and pur- 
sued it to Joonpoor, of which, and its dependencies, be 
took possession. The kingdom was not, however, 
finally subdued until it was annexed to Dehly in 1476. 
Hooaein Shab Shurky found refuge with Allapood-deen 
wo'^iTshaii Bengal, with whom, till his death, he con- 

tinned to reside, and the dynasty of the Shurky kings 
wi(rdif«hi ceased with him. 


!« <lt>r<>Ate<l, 
Aiitl ilia 
kiiigdtiui. 

Wnirli la fn- 
ritrpnrHted 

with Dchlj. 
Edvard IV. 

lu krAuc 


CHAPTER IX. 

OK THE HAHOMEDAN KDTGS OF HOOLTAH, THE LT7HOA (AFOHAN) 

, DTNASTr, A.]>. 1443 TO 1524. 

1 HR accounts of the rulers of the province of Mooltan, from the 
period of its annexation by the Mahomedans up to the year 
1443, are extremely pbscure. It appears at one time to have been 
held as a province of Ghuzny, at others by viceroys from Dehly, 
and again to haV& reverted to the Hindoos. In 1443, however, 
during the troubled reign of Syed Mahomed, king of Behly, the 
Sheikh people of Mooltan, having no viceroy or governor, and 
hamuli suffering under attacks of marauders on all sides, 
ruler. elected Sheikh Yoosuf, a person of good fitmily and 
high char^ter, to be ruler over them. Among others who ten^^ 
dered their submission was R£i Sehra, an Afghan chief of the 
Lunga tribe, who offered his daughter in marriage to Sheikh 
Yoosuf, and the ceremony was performed with great pomp. Rli 
Sehra had, however, conceived tbe design of securing Mooltan tor 
himself ; and daring a visit to big son^n-law, contiived to throw 
him off his guajrd to seise his person. He then eaitsed 
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self to he proclaimed kin|:, under tl^e title fJt Kootuh-ood-deon 
LaQgl|k This event happened in the year 1446i Sheikh 
'Yoosurwas allhwed to proceed to Dehly, where he «ie«i j^nuSt' 
became the proud guest o^ the Emperor BhellolS 
Lody, hut made no attempt to recover his position at 
MooltaU; and Kootub-oodAleeQ Lunga reigned in peoce^ till his 
death in 1400. 

His son Hoosein succeeded to the throne, and an attempt was 
made by the Emperor Bbeilole Lody to recover Mooltfm 
for Sheikh Yoosuf, by despatching an army under the Lumaraimci. 
Prince Burbik and Tai’lftr Khan; but the invasion 
was bravely repulsed by the Mooltan king ; he received no further 
molestation from the emperor, and after Bbeilole’s death, King 
Hoosein sent ainbassadors to his son Sik under Lody, 
who were honourably received. Towards the close of 
his reign, the king abdicated in favour of his son Feroze, but 
this prince having been soon afterwards assassinated, Hoosein 
resumed his authority, until August 29, 1502, when he Butr«8nni«a 
died at tin advanced age, having leigned nearly thirty- 1“!/ 
four years. He was celebrated for his literary attain- 
meats, and found ed« many colleges and schools during his lifetime. 
On the king’s death the heir-apparent, Prince Mah- Muhmcmd 
mood, was placed on the throne by the niinisier, Jam 
Bayezeed; but proving licentious and dissolute, the aeToitoniii 
minister revolted and endeavoured to possess himself 
of a large portion of the kingdom. In this he eventu- kingdum. 
ally succeeded ; the river Kavee (Hydraotes), being decided by 
Poulut Khan Lody, the governor of the Punjab, on the part of 
the Emperor of Dehly, as the boundary between them. In the 
year 1624 tlie Emperor Babur directed the ^oeroy of the Punjab 
to assume the management of Mooltan affairs, which had become 
greatly disordered ; but before these iij8tru{;tions could be fully 
carried into effect, King Mahmood Lungajdied, in 1524. Dies. ibs 4 . 
His son, Hoosein Lunga 11. was a minor, but Re was JllSif 515 
pljsced om the throne by the nobles of the State. Mool- dynasty, 
tan as now invested by Shah Hoosein Arghoon, viceroy of the 
Punjdb, on behalf of the Emperor of Dehly. The garrison Mooltan 
made a brave resistance, and though in sore distress for 
' provisions, being reduced, according to the letter of a 
person present in Mooltan, to the historian Ferishta, to 
eating * the dogs and cats of the place,’ they refused to surrender 
the fortress, which wf^ finally taken by escalade, with great 
slaughter of the people. The young king was confined as a 
State prisoner, and the Lunga dyn^ty ceased to exist, the pro* 
vince being annexed to the duoiinions of the empire of Dehly* 
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CHAPTER X. 

OP THE ItASOALEDAN KINGS OF SINDE AND TATTA, 

A.D. 1214 TO 1523. 

The earliest Mahornedan invasion of Sinde, by Mahomed Kassim. 
in A.D. 711, and its result, has been already related in Chap. I 
Rk. II., and the history of the provittce is resumed from that 
period. After the death of Kassim, the conquests he had made 
Tiu‘8<»oin6ra maintained by the Arabs, and a Rajpoot 

RjijiwotB. tribe, the Soomdras, established themselves in Sinde, 
and maintained independence during^ the proj^rcss of the conquest 
of Mooltan and Guzerat by the Mahomedans, or for about live 
hundred years } but no genealogical detail of them has been dis- 
covered ; and except a partial invasion of their territoiy by the 
Emperor Mahomed Toghluk, in 1351, the prosecution of which 
was prevented by his death, the Hindoo princes of Sinde remained 
unmolested by the Mahomedans of India. 

At various periods, however, in the thirteenth century, Sinde and 
Mooltan were invaded by Mahomedan leaders from the west, one 
of whom, Nasir-ood-deen Kub^hd — a Toorky slave of Mahomed 
Ghooiy, king of Ghuzny, and who had married a daughter of King 
Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk, the successor of Mahomed Ghoory in India 
— subdued the Soom^ras, and declared himself King of Sinde. The 
date of his assumption of royal dignity does not appear in the 
Alexander II Mahomedau history; but, in a.d. 1214, he repelled 
king of Scot-' an attack on his Sinde territories, made from the west, 
t,y the forces of the King of Kharizm. In 1217 Nnsdr- 
ood-deen had conquered Sirhind, and endeavoured to possess 
himself of Lahore, but -was defeated by King Shumsh-ood-deen 
Altmish, of Dehly. His territories, with the whole of the western 
frontier of India, Vould probably have fallen before JeUl-ood« 
deen, the gallant son of the King of Kharizm, who, for av/bile, 
appeared desirous of establishing his independence in India. He 
iiad gained most of the Punjab, defeated Nasir-ood-deen in several 
engagements, and even penetrated as far south as Tatta, on the 
Indus ; but in 1222 he returned to his brother, the King of Irak, 
and did not renew his connection with India. In 1224-5 
Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish, king of Dehly, dispatched an army for 
tha conquest of Sinde, and Nasir-ood-deen became so straitened in 
Fa 4 iroftd- consequence, that he was forced to abandon Mooltan 
SSSukA Upper Sinde, and in an attempt to reach tha 
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lower country from the ftrt of Bu^kur, byfwater, he and hie 
famil;teerished in a etorm. Nasir-ood-deen Kub- dniwncd, 
'4ch& hid reigndd tweifty-two years, and left dq suo 
cessor. • • HIi»djm«rty 

The next dynasty which arose in Sinde was at first oJSilri? 
Hindoo, of the Soomana tiibe of Rajpoots, entitled Jam, 
which had risen to power after the decline of tlie Soom^- »’>rxA 8 TT. 
ras, and tlie intermediate reign of Nasir^ood-deen KubachA After 
that king’s death, in 1 224- 5^ Sinde continued subject to Afro, 
the kings of Dehly until a.d. 1336, when Jam Afra 
declaifed his independence^ but died in 1339. Jam Oho- !>*•■• »«»• 
bdn succeeded him, and it was probably to attack this 
prince that Mahomed loghluk made his expedition 1339. 
from Guzerat into Sinde. Jam Ohoban died in 1353, Die 8 .ias 8 . 
uud was followed by Jam Bany. Up to this period, j^,,, 
the Sinde State appears to have paid tribute to l)ehly ; 
but in 1300, on the refusal of Jam Bany to remit it, and his 
declaration of entire independence. King Feroze Togh- F^roio 
luk invaded Sinde from Guzerat. The Jam was at 
first successful, inasmuch as the royal army was vadcssuuie. 
obliged to retreet «for want of forage ; but the campaign being 
renew'ed by the king in person, Jam Bany was obliged to 
submit, and was taken by Feroze Toghluk, honourably, to Dehly, 
where he was received into favour, restored to his possessions, 
and reigned till 1307. His brother, Jdrii Timmajee, dicb, laer. 
succeeded liim, and reigned till 1380. At the ensuing 
succession, the Jam family, hitherto Hindoos, embraced 
the Mahoraedan faith, though for what reason, or Die«,ia 8 o. 
under what circumstances, is not mentioned. Their history, 
indeed, is n mere list of successions, ns follows. 

Jdni Siilah-ood-decn, who succeeded Timmajee, died in 1801 
Jam Nizam-ood-deen in 1393. Jam Ali Sheer, a 
benevolent monarch, died, deeply lamented by his decli! isSi. 
people, in 1409. Jam Qirdn succeeded!^ but ^lied on Died,ia»i. 
tin; »c<J!nd day after his accession ; and Jdm Futteh 
Kuan, a collateral relation, was elected king, and died 
in 1423. His younger brother, Jdm Toghluk, succeeded 
him, and died in 1450. During his reign the Viceroy ®‘®‘'**®®** 
of Guzerat declared independence ; and there being no sb?e^ im 
actual imperial government in existence at Dehly, Jdm Died. 1409 . 
Toghluk entered into relations with Guzerat, and pro- 
bably paid tribute. On his death, his kinsman, Jam 
Moobaruk, was placed upon the throne, hut almost im- Died, im 
mediately deposed, and Jam Sikunder succeeded, who jAroT<» 8 bto^ 
died in 1452. He also seems to have loft no nude 
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Imriik. 1400, 
deitoBed. 

JAin Slk- 
uiider, HjO., 

Died, 1403. 

JAni flunjur, 
1453. 

Died, Ilea 

JAm Nlsain- 
niid-ileen 
VuiidM, 140a 

Died, 1408. 

JAn Feroze, 
1403. 

Deprived of 

hlBdoiiii- 
ItlOUB, 1510. 

CliarleB Y. 
emperor of 
Gcrinany. 


'8sue^ for SunjuTyia descesdaDt of c former royal race, waa 
Died, 1400 . elected to fill the throne, on accotmt of hie high JUfraonal 
charivcter, and died in 1460. * Jam «Nizam-lod-deen 
tXuneVi, who followed, was subjected, in the latter part of 
his reign, to various invasions by the Toorkomans ot 
Kandahar, by which he lost the northern portion of 
bis doniiuiuns, with the fort of Bukkur, and he died of 
a broken heart, in 1492. His son, Jam Feroze, suc- 
ceeded him, but was opposed by Jam Sulah-ood-d(ieii. 
He was related by niaiTiage to Mozuffer Shah of 
Ouzerat, who espoused hk cause. Sulali-ood-deen 
was not at first successful ; but Mozuffer Shah having 
undei'taken a campaign against Sinde, in lol9, drove 
out Jam Feroze, and occupied the country himself. In 
turn Feroze besought aid of Shah Beg Arghoon, now 
independent at Mooltan ; and in an engagement which 
followed, Sulah-ood-deen was slain. Feroze would pow 
have recovered his throne ; but after a very brief interval, 
Shah Beg Arghoon advanced with a large army into 
Sinde, and in 1520 annexed the province to his own dominions. 
Jam Feroze attempted to collect an army for# the recovery of his 
position ; but, failing in this, entered the .service of King Bahadur 
Shah of Guzerat, and the Jdm dynasty ceased with him. 

Shah Beg Arghoon was descended from an illustrious family of 
Khorassdn, and became governor of the province of 
Kandahar, whence, taking advance of the civil war 
between Jam Feroze and Jdm Sulah-ood-deen, he 
invaded Sinde in 1529-21, and ultimately became pos- 
survived the event, however, only 
eiiipiM«*rof * .two yeai*8, and died in 1623i He wee succeeded by lii.s 
theXurisB. Shah lloosein Arghoon, who rebuilt the fort of 

He died, 1538 . reduced the whole of Sinde to obedience. 

In 1521 tne Emperor Babur, before bis invasion of 
India, ' directed operations to be commenced against 
Mooltan, and Sinde ; and whether on his owR'-account. 
or on that of the emperor, appears uncertain, but Shnh lloosein 
Arghoon besieged and captured Mooltan, extinguishing tho Lunga 
dynasty, and for the present reigned over both Sinde and Moulta«^ 
l^ore fortunes and those of the Sinde kingdom will be relateo 
in coiineotaon with tho histories of the Moghul emperors of Dehiy, 
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BAHMUNY DYNASTY. 




CHAPTER XL 

OT THB BAHMUNY HAnOHEDATT DYNASTY OF THE DUOOAN, 
A.D. 1351 TO 1378. 

The commencement of the rebellion in the Deccan has been alreadY 
noticed, in Ch. IX. Bk. II., and on the death of the^m- 
peror Mahomed Toghluk, ai 1351, it had been virtually France, 
accomplished by Zulfur Khan, one of the most remark- 
able men of his time. According to the account by the “ 
Mahomedan historian, he was originally a menial “**®‘*f*»* 
servant in the employ of a Brahmin of Dehly, named Gungoo^ 
and when ploughing one of his master’s fields, chanced to turn up 
a pot filled with gold coins. These he took to the Brahmin, who, 
appreciating his honesty, constructed his horoscope, 
which disclosed that he should attain royal honours ; 
and the Brahmin requested that should this prove true, ' *"* 

his own name might be associated with that of the dynasty. It 
is perhaps the best confirmation of this story, that at a period in 
which a fierce fanaticism and hatred of Hindoo idolaters was a 
proud distinction coveted by most Mahomedans of high rank, 
Zufiur Khnn, when he became a king, should have assumed 
* Gungoo Bahmuny,’ as the distinguishing title of his dynasty, 
ill preference to any Mahomedan appellation ; a title which it 
continued to possess till its extinction. ZufTur Khan was 
recommended to the service of the King of Dehly,* 
and rose in it till he attauied a high military command in the 
Deccan. 

Although the emperor was absent in Guzerat, the struggle for 
superiority was for some time carried on by tSe viceroy, Imad-Qol- 
Moolk ; but the royal troops were, in tbe^ sequei^ completely de- 
feated mna general action near the town of « Boeder, on wliich 
occasion Imod-ool-Moolkh was killed ; and no further attempts 
for the recovery of its power being made by the kingdom of 
Dehly, the whole of its possessions in the Deccan fell to ZLiliir 
Kban, who, on August 12, 1347, was crowned king under the title 
of Alla-ood-deen Hussim ‘Guogoo Bahmuny.’ He Alla-miilMitvii 
selected the city of Goolbiirgah as his capital, on ac- OUMfTiN) 
count of its central p^itiqn, and applied himself with frownHf 
great vigour and ability to the consolidation of the 
dominions he had obtained. It is recorded of him 
also^ that be took into his service his old master Gun- 
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goo, the Brahmin) and made him hisk* chief treasuier/ being the 
iirst i*ecord of any othce hitherto having been bestowcd^ipon a 
Hindoo by a Mahomedan monarch. In '3357 the kin^^ras iu' 
vitod by lai ancient prince of Guzerat to occupy that province, 
and advanced towards it with a large army ; but falling ill, the 
expedition was abandoned, and he returned to Goolbuigah. The 
kingdom was now divided into provinces, and from the details it 
Extant of the ^ gathered that the noi*t]»em frontier was Berar; 
BHhinuny the eostem extended from Berar, Mahore and Ram- 
doiiiiuiuiiB. geer, to Indoor and Kowlos ; on the south was the 
line of the Krishna and Tumboodra rivers, and on the west the 
sea, with the ports of Dabul and Choule. This did not, however, 
include Dharwar, which belonged to the Hindoo kingdom of 
Beejanugger. Over the area included in these general boundaries, 
the Mahomedan government had been gradually established in the 
previous fifty-three years of invasion and partial control. The 
king did not recover from the illness he contracted on his 
Guzerat expedition, and died at Goolburgah on Ft- 
bruary 10, 1358, in the sixty-seventh year of his age 
and twelfth of his reign, and was succeeded by his sun 
Mahomed. 

Although the Mahomedan power was now veiy con- 
siderable in the Deccan, it was nevertheless menaced by 
two great Hindoo kingdoms, that of Wuruiigul, now 
repossessed by its original dynasty, on the east and south-east, and 
Beejanugger, a more modern State, but more powerful than 
Wuffungul, on the south and south-west. Any display of weak 
ness or irresolution on the pai*t of the Mahomedan king would 
have produced very dangerous consequences; but Mahomed Shah, 
unlike his father, whose calm valour and political dignity had 
won him the kingdom, was a fierce and daring erharacter, burning 
with iie|pr zeal, and intolerant of all Hindoos ; and it 
the was with the utmost impatience that he received the 
restlll-Rtimr demifaids now made, that he shouM restore portions of 
of conquests, docninions of both States which his fiither had 
conquered. Mahomed was not, however, able at once to enter 
upon a campaign with either or both Hindoo States, and while he 
kept their ambassadors at his court, watched his opportunity 
tV)i' action. Nor was it long denied him. On his brother's return 
from Mecca, his demands on the Kajah of Wurimgul induced that 
War with prince to send his son Vinaik D^o to recover Kowlas; 
wuruugui. defeated, and the Mahomedans plundered 

the country up to Wurungul, receiving the expenses of tbe 
war. 

Peace tben continued for some time, when a party of horse 
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merchants having complaifted of th% exactions hy Vinaih Ddo, 
Mahs»d||^ Shah invaded the Wurungul kingdom, captured the ^ 
fort of Y^lumpdttun, \?hen Vinaik Ddo was talten prisoner, and 
put to death in a cruel manner. On his return, hofreyer* the king 8 
force was roughly handled by the Hindoos, and he only H,g 
escaped by the sacrifice 6f his baggage, Bu^ in the 
contest with Wui'ungul he was ultimately successful, and obtained 
cession of^the fort of Golcondah, with its dependencies, together 
with jewels of great value, and elephants ; when a peace was 
concluded, which lasted many years. 

On the king^s return to Aoolbui^h, a great festival was held in 
celebmtion of his success: and a band of minstrels jngnitto 
having given him peculiar pleasure by their perform- Be**!*^**^*®'- 
aiice, he dirvicted an order for their payment to bo written on 
the treasury of the Iliudoo King of !]^ej snugger. His ministeT 
did not immediately despatch the order; but when Mahomed 
Shah inquired next day in regard to it, and found it had been 
detained, he is said to have exclaimed: — ‘Think you a word 
without meaning ever escapes my lips ? the* order 1 gave you 
arose, not from intoxication, but from serious design.’ It was 
therefore forwarded^ and, as was evidently expected, 
was treated with contumely by the Hindoo rajah. . The mewienKi'r 
royal messenger was placed on an ass, and with his face ' 

blackened was led about the streets of the Hindoo capital. The 
rajah took the initiative in the war which ensued; and war with 
though it was the rainy season, attacked and took the 
fort of Moodgul, in the Raichore l)ooab, then in po^'sessiDh of 
Mahomed Shah, and put the garrison to the sword. These events, 
and in particular the slaughter at Moodgul, roused t&e fanatical 
spirit of the king and of his®people to tlie utmost. A crusade wal 
preached in the great mosque of the capital ; and the King Ma- 
king swore an oath on the Koran before the |is8embly, o®*** 

that ‘ he would not sheath the sword till ^e had put to death a 
hundred thousand infidels,' in revenge for the defth of the martyrs 
ofMoodgi^l. • 

In :ae montb of Januan', 1305, therefore, he crossed the 
Krishna river with 9,000 chosen horse, and fell upon the Beeja- 
nugger army near Raichore, amidst a storm of rain, and when its 
elephants were powerless in the muddy soil. The Hindoo host 
was routed with the loes of 70,000 men, and the boast of the 
Hindoo general, Bbdj-Mul, that he would return with the head of 
file Mahomedan king upon a spear, wan changed to lamentation^ 
The Hindoos lost all their camp equipage ; and it is especiany 
recorded that on this occasion 300 gun-carriages were itntiieryatw 
nmeng the spoils. Hiis led to the immediate fbnua- eMuUoiiat 
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lion of a field artiLery, whi^'h, mannedcby * Turks’ and ‘Europeans/ 
did cxcelkint service. Artillery had been used at the kettle of 
0re9y, in 1340 and it seems by no mearis improbable tipt Eiiro*- 
pean or Turkisii adventurers who traded with Beejaniifrger, by 
Ohoiile, Calicut, Goa, nnd other porta on the western coast, should 
have introduced cannon there, when they wore as yet unknown to 
the Mahoinedans of Goolburgiih nnd Northern India. The cani- 
pai”n now continued, nnd in one action, foufrhton August 136(}, 
Malioined Shah htiviug been meanwhile employed in a fruitless 
investment of the fort of Adony, ho was nearly defeated; but 
eventually gained a great victory, in '-which the Hindoo general, 
lihdj-Mul, was killed. 

Mahomed Shah now followed up his success; and the Hindoo 
king, unable to op])()se him in the field, retreated to the jungl(‘S 
nnd forests soiith of the capital, and finally into the capital itself. 
MnBHRoroof During this lime, Mahomed Shah, who had followed 
tiic people. }jim place to place, imiasacred the miserable inha- 
bitants of the countr}' without distinction j and finidly invested 
BiM-jRiiiiTOor the capital, after surprising the rnjah’s camp at night, 
luvcHtid. whicli had been pitched outside the fortifications. The 
massacre of Hindoos still continuing, the population of Beejanngger 
. rose agaiu.vt their rajah, who now offered terms of peace 
danoflinyrt J Ins proposili seeiiis to have been seconded by the olh- 
aKiiiiist tho cers of King ^lahonied’s army, who reminded him that 
riiRHHHcre. sluyiiig oiilv 100, 000 iiitidels had been 

largely exceeded ; but the king, while he admitted the fact, would 
be 6.-)ntent with nothing less than the payment of his order to 
the minstrels, and tht^ amount was finally disbursed to them from 
Tin. iiiim'8 rajah's treasury. * Praise be to God,* exclaimed the 

order ih pnid. Jdiig, wheu he lie.ard of it^i ‘ that what I ordered has 
been performed ; I would not let a light word be recorded of mo 
Peace ensues history.’ l*eace then ensued, which was 

honourably observed by Mahomed Shah during his life ; 
and as one of the conditions, the practice of putting prisoners to 
death was to be mjatually discontinued. The dcsolatiou<caused by 
the Mahoinedans in this campaign had been terrible ; and their his- 
torian records, wdth ill-concealed exultation, that from first to last 
5(X),000 ‘infidels’ had fallen before the swords of the true be- 
lievers, * and that the Carnatic did not recover this depopulation 
for ages.’ 

The war with Beejanugger was the most prominent event of 
KiuBMa- Mahomed’s life and reign ; nnd after quelling a 

htiiTKHrs civil rebellion at Howlatiibad, which had originated in false 
government. jjjjj death, he applied his great natural abilities 

to the government of his dominions in all deportmeLts. his 
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nioasurt^s were* eminently sccceesfiil ; j^ill niaraitders were extei'- 
iiiinate^ und cultivation was luatenally increasedi He inailo 
y4?.avly wkis throitgli his Moininions, receiviiij? petiiions, and pro- 
viding for the seciiritv of hie people. He entered tinto tio further 
wars, and at his death, which occun*ed on March 21, 

1J175, he left a compact and flourishing country^ a full Ri«»hdio», 
treasury, and an immense property, in jewels and ele- 
phants, with a well-appointed army, to his son, Mujahid Joni'oV' ''' 
Shah, who succeeded him. KiiKiami. 

On his accession to the throne, Mujahid Shah was nineteen 
years of^age; tall and majerAic in person, and possessed 
of great bodily strength. lie did not long preserve Hiir^^«vcds, 
the peace with Beejaniiggcr, wdiich his fiither had so 
well observed ; and his first act was tn send an imperious mes- 
sage to Krisbn Riii, the reigning rajah, to give up ihe 
territory west of the Tumhoodrn, as also the district ff»*ni.»n of 
between the Tunihoodra and the Krishna rivers. ^J'he from 
former had constituted part of the ancient Chalilkya 
dominions, and had never hitherto been claimed by the Mahome- 
dana. In reply, the rajah not only refused the demand, hut 
haughtily claimed tlvit tluj elephants taken by the late King 
Mahomed should be loiurned. War therefore ensued ; 

Mujahid Shah invaded the Hindoo kingdom, and 
with a poition of his army invested Adony, proceeding with 
the remainder to attack Krishn llai. The rajah, however, de- 
clined an engagement, and retreated into the woods and for(\si8 
8i)uth and west of his capitiil, pursued by Mujahid Shah, #lio 
followed the track of Mullik Kafour in 1>U(), to the sea. Krishn 
Ilai now returned to lleejanugger, and the king, sudfle!il3»^ re- 
tracing his steps, invested the city. He could, however, make 
no impression on the works, and in one of the skirmishes outside 
the walls nearly lost his life. In another, he penetrated into tlie 
se(;ond line of w^orks, where there was a celebrated image of the 
monkey god Hunoomdn, which the Bralimins •tried to save. 
They were,* however, attacked and dispersed, a*id the king, dis- 
mountir\^, struck thd image in the face, niutilatiiig iis features. 
A dying Brahmin, lying at the foot of the image, cursed the king. 
‘For this act,’ he said, ‘thou wilt die ere thou ^ , 

reochest thy kingdom.’ A prophecy which was literally i'n»- 
fultilled. 'fhe image, hewn out of a large boulder of 
granite, still remains, and shows the marks of the king’s mutilation. 

The last effort of the rajah to dislodge Mujahid ISliah from hit 
position proved successful ; for, after a severe engage- Kin^ 
uient, he retired with very heavy loss in ollicers and men, y 
accompanied by from 60,000 to 70,000 captives, chiefly Bwjwiusirsf 
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vonien. But Mujahid Shah had ob84rv'ed his father*s guaranted 
not to put to death any of the inoffensive inhabitants.^ti^^^’i^y 
had not fallen ; and peace was now concliidedj; between 
wceensuoa. kingdoms. Dawe^ Khan, the kings uncle, 
had command of a division of the ^my in the last battle before 
Beejanuggor, and had been severely reprimanded by the king 
for withdrawing from the place in which he had been posted and 
joining in the engagement. SmaHing under the aflront, he now 
MujiihidShah Conspired against his nephew, and assassinated him 
>vitli his own hand, when asleep in his tent, April 14, 
iiAwoodShoh Miijahid Shah hud reigned scarcely three 

AiicoeedR, years, and, having no children, Dawood Khan, being 
heir presumptive, claimed the successic^, and was 
acknowledged by the army. 

D/lwood Shfih's succession was disputed by many, and by none 
Popo Urban more than lloohpurwur A glia, the sister of the late 
king, who instigated one of her late brother’s most 
attached attendants to revenge bis master’s death ; and as the 
king was kneeling in prayer in the mosque at Goolburgah he was 
nAw.»mi siiRh cut down by the assassin and died on the spot This 
kHflaBBiuiacd. jiftppened May 19, 1378. Ddwood Shah had 

reigned only a month and five days. An attempt was mode by 
some of his adherents to place his son Mahomed, a boy of nine 
Mahmood ycars old, on the throne, but this was resisted by the 
aiiHii BMC- princess Koohpurwur Aghn, and Mahmood, the youngest 
needs. i37f. Allo-ood-deeu Hussun, was crowned 

witu the consent of all parties. 


CHAPTER XII. 

OF THE BAHMUNV MAHOMED AX DYNASTY OF THE DECCAN 

(cont:nued)f a.d. 1378 to 1435. 

Mahmood Shah^wss fortunate in inducing his matePnal grand- 
g^j^ood-deen Seif-ood-deen Ghoory, his father’s chosen com- 

otimiiT panion and counsellor — whose wisdom had mainly con- 
ntiniBter. tributed to the well-government of the kingdom since 
its fCondation—to become his minister. Mahmood himself was 
EttigMah- of a peaceable and virtuous dispositiaiiy and during his 
junXlwe foreign wars and domestic insnrrections 

cbaracter, were Unknown. It is remarkable, for the time, that the 
king had but one wife, to whom he was constant ; and in his 
literary tastes, and the daily affoirs of his kingdom, he found, 
ample and^ congenial occupation. It is recorded of hioii that on 
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•n occasion o^ scarcity employed 10,000 bullocks to brini; 
^aiu Malwah and Guzerat, which was distributed to the 
peopleln a cheap rate, rftid that he established o|;phan schoola at 
<loolbur^h, Beeder. and many other towns and cities, with ample 
endowments for their support; while his other charities, especi- 
ally to the blind, were large and universal throughout his dcvniuious. 
On April 20, 1397, Mahmood Shah Bahmuny 1. 'died of 
fever, to the great grief of his subjects, and on the day siiah i. aiei, 
following the venerable Seif-ood-deen Ghoory died ^ 
also, at the extraordinary age of 107 years. 

Mahgaj^od Shah 1. was siscceeded by his son, Gheias-ood-deen, 
without opporition. The king was seventeen years old, Gheian-ofut- 
and there appeared nothing likely to prevent a long and 
prosperous i-eign ; but having gi\en offence to Lnllcheen, 
a Turkish slave who aspired to the office' of minister, he was 
invited to a banquet on June 0, 1397, and there blinded niinded piki 
and imprisoned. He had reigned little mom than a «>cii<»aed. i.m 
month. Lallcheen, now supreme in the State, placed Shumsn- 
ood-deeij, brother of Mahmood Shah I., upon the throne, ^ . 

, ..II. I/. . . . . i*i Slium«ti-ooU- 

and constituted himself pnme minister. Matters did deniHiir'^ 

not long continue iii,tliis condition. Feroze Khan and 
Ahmed Khan, the sons of BAwood Shah (who had been pi*o- 
tected and educated by tlie late King Mahmood), were considered 
dangerous by Lallcheen, and he was on the point of seizing them, 
when they escaped to the fort of Sugger, the commandant of which 
was in their interest; whence, with the troops under his command, 
the brothers marched upon Goolburgah. As they halted at the^ord 
on the Bbeema, and -were sitting on a terrace overlooking the 
river, a mad fakoer came up to the Prince Feroze, and? cried out, 

am come to conduct thee to Goolburghh^and to make thee 
king.’ The act was accepted as a good omen, and the brothers set 
out. The personal daring of Feroze Khan secured the revolution, 
and the king and Lallcheen were contined, * Gbeias- gj, 
ood-deen, the previously deposed and blinded king, was ciecndo-* 
sent for, and Lallcheen being placed before hjm, wos *^^*“‘*’ 
killed bj' him with a single blow of his sword. Gheias-ood-deen 
then proceeded to Mecca, where he died at an advanced age. The 
deposition of Shumsh-ood-doen was effected upon November 15, 
1397 ; and girding himself with the famous sword of Alla-ood-deen 
.Hussun, the Prince Feioze ascended the throne on the 
same day, under the title of Feroze Shah, Bdz Afzoon, (>urreedt. 
Gungoo Bahmuny. Feroze Shah may be entitled to the 
epithet of the * merry monarch ’ of the Deccan ; and of all the 
kings of the great Bahmuny dynasty he is almost the macimrHPtot 
Qaly one who strmTes in local tradition and songj 
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filler the lapse of iioavly fJOO years. IJe was passionately fond of 
nuisic, and drank liard; but, as he said, never to aliect hi^’eason, 
and he hoped, i£ these were sins, he shoidd be pardoned ^,>r them. 
He had aii iinni:*n.se Iiarem, and boasted that it contained a repre- 
sentative of every nation on earth, incliidint^ l^hiropeans, and that 
lie could apeak to eacli Indy in her own tonjriie. He founded a 
town which was called Ferozabad, on tlie Bhecma, where the mad 
fnkeer had called him to be kin*?, and built a fort-palace there, 
which still exists, overlooking a large pool of the river, on which 
boats conveying musicians andtireworks floated for the amuaenient 
of his seraglio. Though he worked ,V)utinuously at state affairs 
during the day, ho devoted the evening to pleasure ; and his assem- 
blies were open to all his friends, who called for what they pleas(‘d. 
Fvery year his ships sailed from Goa and Choule to Arabia and 
Fgypt, and brought hack the choicest productions of Europe ; and 
among all his extensive reading, there was none he more particu- 
larly enjoyed than the Old and New Testaments, for in religion 
he was perfectly tolerant of all st'cts ami creeds. Few monuments 
of his reign survive him, ex(;ept the half-finished mosque in the fort 
of Ooolburgah, said to be a copy of the great niosqne of Cordoba 
in Spain, and the palacc-fort. of Ferozabad. A 11 else of the splendid 
])iilaces of Goolburgah, which overlooked the artificial lake con- 
structed by him, are now mere masses of ruin. 

The events of his r<jign were very varied. In 13118, as it began, 
Kvi^ntaof rajuh of Beejanugger. encouraged by the 

hihreiKii. news of const aiit revolutions at Goolburgah, invaded 
Tumi-iiane the Baicliore Dooab. Feroze Shah moved to meet him, 
Nortin'm but was obliged to detach pnrt of his army to check an 

India. incursion of the Rajah of Kelirhi into Bernr. Witli the 

remainder, however, he adv.aiiced to the Kinshnn, wliero an 
individual having volunteered to .slay the Hindoo rfijjih or his son, 
r«‘ceived permission to make the attempt. Disguising himself as a 
minstrel, the man, with several <'ompani()ns, attended a perfor- 
mance before th* rajah’s son: and lliem selves being called upon, 
danced according to the custom of the country wjth naked 
weapons. Watching their opportunity, they assassinated 
ihl n.ijiUiof the young prince and escaped. Before dawn the king 
iHsaMiiiauHL had Crossed the river, and Deo Rai liaving fled in the 
virtnryof panic caused by his son’s murder, his camp was taken 
KtngFeruze. possession of with booty to an immense amount. The 
Hindoos were pursued to Beejninigger, and the large sum of 
440,000/. was paid to the king ns arrear of tribute and ransom for 
Brahmin prisoners. 

Ill 1300 the king in person conducted a campaign against Rajah 
Nursing Rai of Kdhrla, with great success ; receiving a daughter of 
tbe rajah's into his seiaglio, with money and elephants. In 1401, 
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an embassy sent to Teiraoy aroused llie suspicions of the Kinj?s of 
MalvwOi and Guzerat, who opened negotiations with the Rajah of 
• Deejaireger fo» a defeiibive alliance, which might have brought* 
about jmother war; but it occurred from anothey and»remaikable 
cause. 

A goldsmith of the town of Moodgul had a very .beautiful 
daughter ; and inflamed by the accounts of "her, and 
the refusal of her parents to give her up, the Rajah of warwm'i ’ 
Jieojanugger sent a body of horse to carry her olf. 'i'he ^ 

girl, however, escaped ; and for revenge, the cavalry plundered the 
districts. FolAd Khan, tlj^j governor of the Dooab, cliased them 
out of it across the Tuuiboodra with heavy loss ; but King Feroze 
was by no means inclined to put up with this unprovoked insult ; 
and, assembling his army at Ferozabad, marched across the 
Dooab and invested Reejanugger, wlience he despatched detach- 
ments westward arul southward to overrun the couritr\\ That sent 
to tli(3 west succeeded in taking the fort of Biinkupoor with its 
dependencies ; the other returned with a rich booty in (‘aptivesand 
gold. Deo Rai had relied upon assistance from Malwah and 
Guzerat: but none baling come, he wiin now in sore straits, for 
Feroze Shall not giily demaiidod his daughter in marriage, but 
Runkapoor and the. western districts as her dowry. The K,.ro 7 .} shau 
proposiil of the Maliomedan king was humiliating to pJ:;,V,.egVof 
the utmost degr(‘e, but it could not he evaded, and 
Feroze Shah was married to the Reejanugger princess, with the 
utmost pomp and ceremony on both sides. Tlie Hindoo pniice, 
however, failed in a poijit of etiquette on the departure of li*roze 
Shah, and the king declared he would one day avenge it, and 
80 returned to his capital, wliere he married the goldsmith's 
beautiful daughter to his sqn Ilussiin Khan. , 

Nothing further of moment occurred till the year 1417, when 
the king endeavoured to possess himself of the f«)rt of Av.irwirh 
raiingul, which behaiged to Reejanugger. • D6o Rdi 
took tlie field against his son-in-law, wl!om h *4 com- 
pletely defeated : and, as the Mahomedans had done on Martin v. 
former occasions, laid waste the dominions of Feroze Shah with 
fire and sword. These disasters were redeemed by Khan Khaniin, 
tlio king’s brother; but Feroze Shah’s health and intellects were 
both giving way : and after some years of troubled character he 
fell dangerously ill, and having sent for his brother, resigned the 
crown to him on September 15, 1422, dying himself prro7,<» siiau 
on the 25th of the same month. He had reigned up- 
wards of twenty-five years, for the most part in great 
prosperity and glory. ^»y Amuratiu 

On ascending the throne, Khan Khanan assumed 
the title of Ahmed Shah, to which was added * Wully^’ ««ed>.i42a. 
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or Baint; anS as the King FerozS oq his death-bed had not 
recognised his son Hussiin, he was put aside and p^*tTided 
for liberally. Tl\e accession of Ahmed Shah waw, therefore, un- 
opposed. After providing for the safety of liis northern rroutier, 
War with Ahmed Shah declared war against Beejaniigger, and as 
weejanuggcr. reason is given by the historian, it can only be at- 
tributed to the king's fanatical character, in the desire for the 
extermination of ‘infidels.’ Although the agreement not to 
slaughter inoffensive persons had been observed since the days of 
MwfMipreof Mulimood I., yet, pr<»bnbly to avenge the invasion of 
Hindoos. broo'e down Hindoo temples 

and colleges, desecrated sacred places, and ^ whenever the slain 
amounted to twenty thousand, he halted three days and made a 
festival, in celebration of the bloody event.* Such at least is the 
statement of the Mahomcdan hist<»rinn, and it was most likely 
from such fanatical deeds that the king obtained his niucb-prized 
appellation of ‘ 'NVully.* In the sequel, tlie Rajah ol Reejamigger 
]mid up the aiTear of tribute, and the parlies separated with acta 
Wrtrwith mutual courtesy. In 142^1, a war with Wurungul fol- 

wuruiigiu. lowed, in which its rajah was slsinj and for several 
years afterwards the king appears to have beeij travelling through 
his dominions, for in 1425 he completed the fortilications of 
(lawilgurh in Berar, and in 1426 engaged in hostilities with 
Sooltan Ilooshung of Malwah, who had invaded the Deccan 
kingdom, and defeated him. On his retiiin, Ahmed Shah founded 
the city of Boeder, on the site of an ancient Hindoo 
capital of the country, which afterwards became the 
capiUil of the Bahiiiuny dynasty, and will be described 
•The fort wae finished in ]4**12, and it apparently be- 
came a favouiite resort of tjtie king*8 until his dentin 
which occurred there on February 19, 1432. lie had 
reigned twelve years, and was buried where he died, at 
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CIlArTER XIIL 

OF THE BAHMITNY MAHOMEDAH BYHA STY OF THE DEGCAH 

(mUinuiid)f a.b. 1435 to 1461. 

Ahmed Shah Wullt Bahmitky was succeeded by his son Alla- 
‘'AiiAorid-deen ood-deen Shah II. ; and a# the court was then at 
j^ucceeda, was crowBed at that city.' Contrary to the 

PariM f«- usage of IVfahomedan monarchs, he was much attached 
•SEngiSb, ^ brother the Prince Mahomed Khan, and provided 
14M. * liberally for him instead of blinding or confining him# 
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This conduct, however, wns^ot recipropated j for when the lh*inoe 
MaholC»d was despatched, soon after liis brother’s „ 

BccesBioLl With an army to demand arreai*s ot linbute 
fi'om Beejanugger, he was induced by some dSscon- * 

tented oiKcers to conspire with the rajah to ettect a revolution in 
his own favour ; and with n force supplied by t^e rajah, Ife seizi'd 
upon and occupied tho Dooab of linichore, Beejapoor, and other 
provinces. So formidable a conspiracy and rebellion could only 
bo subdued by force; and the armies' of the brothers met in the 
field, the king proving victor in a hard-fought battle. PHnce 
The insurgent troops and^tbeir ofiicers fled and dis- deriRUSViId 
persed, tmd the king indiiced his brother to surrender ““rrendern 
on promises of protection. It is pleasing to record that tho king 
fulfilled all his engagements: hjt only pardoning his brother, 
but conferring on bim the estate of JIaichore and its dependencies, 
where Prince Mahomed lived uudisturbed till his death. 

In ]4;5C an Jirmy was sent to subdue theKonkan, the tract lying 
between the Ghats and the sea, which was successful j ^,,,1 

the Bajahs of Ilairee and Lonekhair not only paying rpiinninii nt 
tribute, but the latter cementing the alliance by the •*** 
gift of his daughter, a lady of great beauty, talents, and ao 
complishmenta, to the king, and she became bis especial favoiirit*, 
under the title of Perichehra or Fairy-face. This, however, brought 
about quarrels with his?^ueen, the daughter of Nusseer 
Khan, king of Khand^sh, and she appealed to her kiuiihim) 
father for justice. Nusseer Khnn, being too weak to 
enter into n war by himself, applied for aid to Ahmed Shah,1iing 
of Guzerat, who assisted him with troops, and the ^jrnxince of 
Berar was invaded. To oppose this inroad, King Alla-ood-deeu 
►ept Mullik-oot-Toojar, oiw of his chief commanders, with a 
body of select troops, who defeated Kupseer, KImn and piirsir'^ 
bim to Boorhanpoor, which city was plunder^^d and partially de- 
stroyed. Nusseer Khan had previously fl»'d to Lulling, before 
w'hich place another action was fought, which resulted The kidk of 
in Nusseer Khan^s complete o^e^th^ow, and MuHik-oot- f/aiyy^**** 
Tooj^r returned in great triumph to Boeder, now «** Seated, 
eataolished as the capital of tne Babmiiuy kingdom. 

There is no more healtliy or beautiful site for a city in the 
Deccan than Beeder. Tim fort had been already Dpgrripiimi 
erected on the north-east angle of a tableland com- 
poeed of laterite, at a point where the elevation, which is con« 
siderable, or about 2,600 feet above the level of the sea, trends 
southward and westward; and declines abruptly about 500 feet 
to the wide plain of the valley of the Manjera, #hich it overlooks. 
!|'he fortiticAtionB; still p^fect, are truly noble ; built of blocks 
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#»f lalerite dug out of tliet ditch, whfcli is very broad and has a 


peculiar mode of defence met with nowhere else, two^^alls of 
Ifiterite, the height of the depth of the ditch, having be^ left aV 
tqual disturuios* between the faimebrm/e and the counterscarp 
nil round the western and southern faces of the fort. Thei'e 


were Inr'go bttstior\s at frequent intervals in the rampart, and the 
curtains are strong and lofty. Inside the fort, the royal palaces 
overlooked the walls ; and their pi*efcent ruins attest their great 
extent and former magnilicence. To the west extended a level 
plain covered with groves of mango and tamannd trees, out of 
which rise the noble inausoleuins of %e later Beereed dynasty, 
and the ruins of garden-houses, mosques, and tombs in great 
profusion. The city adjoined the fort, space being left for an 
esplunnde, and slretidied southwards iilong the crest of the eini- 
neruie, being regularly laid out with broad streets. There was a 
jileiitiful supply of beautiful water, though the wells are deep ; 
and in every respect, whether as regards climate, which is much 
cooler and liealthier than that of (loolburgah, or situation, the new 
capital was far preferable to the old one. At the present time, 
though llie city has diminished to a provincial towm, and the 
noble inonumeuls of the Bahmuny kings are* decayed, there is no 
city of the Deccan which better repays a visit from the traveller 
than lleedcr. ^ 

In 144.1 Ddo IMi, rajah of Beejanugger, having largely ang- 
wnrwirh mented his army and taken a corps of jVlahoinedans 
BoojHiiuflfKcr. into his service, became impatient of continual payment 
of tribute, and once more determined upon trying the issue of 
war. He .therefore invaded the liaicbore Dooab, the old battle- 
field, and look up a position on the right bank of the Krishna 
river. Alla-ood-deen 8hah, having* assembled his troops at 
lleeder, found hinistdf at the head of 50,000 horse, 00,000 foot, 
and a considerable ^-ain of artillery ; and with as little delay as 
practicable, he marche(i to the scene of action. In two months 
three severe actions were fought on the wide plains of the Doosb, 
in the first of which the llindoos had the advantage, in the 
second the Mahomedans, and the third seems to have been doubt- 


ful ; but two Mahoinedan officers of distinction having been taken 
prisoners, the king sent word to Ddo Rai that * he valued the 
lives of each at 200,000 common men,’ and swore, should Ddo 
Ji^i put them to death, that he would revenge each by the 
iilaiighter of 100,000 Hindoos. Such grim threats on the part 
fif the Bahmuny kings bad not proved vain on former occasions, 
and there was little occasion to doubt them on the present, 
Their elTect was a proposal on the part of Ddo Rai to 
Peace tfiiBuea. peace, which was duly concluded; the paitioi 
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contractin'!: to rt'spect erch other'^ domiui'tnfi, and Ddo JtAi 
H«reKigjr to piiy trihiito as before. Tlie terms of this treaty were ^ 
• eirictlvjbservert on both aides to the close of the king% reij^n. 

It pleasing to read records of the liing« beiftjvolence in 
erecting and endowing hospitals, and of his vigorous , . 
prosecution ol idle vagabonds and robbers, wlio were 
.a«*nteiiced to hard labour in chains. Edicts also were 
issued against tlie use of fermented liquors j but it docvS not appear 
that the king liimself set a good example to bis subjects, lie not 
only indulged largely in wine, but now gave himself up to a 
sensual life, neglecting tljft allairs of state, and seldom appearing 
ill public. A (KUihiderable force, however, w'oa despnt(‘hed under 
Mullik-oot-Toojar to reduce the rebellious and hitherto independent 

rajahs of theKonkan ; but in 14b3, alter some successes, 

Mullik-oot-loqjar wnth Ins army was treacherously 
entrapped in a frightful ambuscade, when the whole piTiVh in nu 
of the force, and its gallant commander, perished 
inisernhly. 

The jealousies and livaliios between the foreign trooj^s and ibe 
Deccanies had been gradually augmented during this ooufmOon 
reign ; and a great miniberof the former were massMcred 
in cold blood by vlie latter at the foj*t of Chakun, an »»»a*veii«»opt. 
event which laid the fnundatitni of those commotions which 
eventually caused thh deciiy of the dyjiasLy. The king sup- 
pressed tlieiu for the time, and with much of his former vigour, 
notwithstnuding the painful disorder in one of his I’eet, led bis 
army in 14*05 to oppose the King of Malwah, who, ho\^ver, 
retreated. On his return to Boeder in 1457, th^ king\s disorder 
increased; and he soon afterw'urds died of mortiliciition of the 
affected part, after a reign «f nearly twenty-four years, Aim-nod-cark 
appointing his son Ilooinayoon as his succe.‘-s»fi\ iJ.die», mm. 

A feeble attempt to raise the king’s yoq^igest son llussun to 
tlie throne was frustrated by the Priiujo Jloomayoon Hooninyoon 
liimself, who, having blinded and imprisoned his Btother, 
took possession of it without opposition, and appointed 
Khwe'ah Mahniood Gaw'an, who liad been steadily WjiI.ukjiki 
lisiiig in public esteem, to the office of chief minister. iuTnr8ter. 
Before his accession to the tlirone, the cruel and vindic- The king's 
tive temper of f loomayoon had shown itself on so many craeitus. 
occiisi jns that he was feared by all classes ; and it was not long 
before it broke out in acta of the most hideous cruelty. During 
the king’s abaonco on a campaign in Telingilna in 1459, a few 
desperate individuals, in the interest of one of the state prisoners, 
succeeded in setting him at liberty, and wMth him the king's 
brothers, tbe Princes Hu.sbUU and Yehdyd, who, with some 7,000 
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persons were confined on various courts* The ra^e of the kin«; 
when he heard of this evsnt whs beyond bounds. 2,00^M* the 
city guards were, put to death, and 8, 000 cavalry despatclO after 
the fugitives, who were finally er trapped at Beejapoor, {.id sent 
to the capital. The king now glutted himsidf wdth revenge. 
Seating himself in a balcony, over the gate of the fort, still per- 
fect, he ordered his brother to be cast before a ferocious tiger, 
which killed him instantly and partially devoured him ; and all who 
had even the most distant connection with the atiiiir of his 
release, even menial servants, were impaled upon stakes, hewn to 
pieces, or cast alive into caldrons of, boiling oil. After this, 
HoomAyonB Iloomayoon threw off all restraint ; and his horrible 
cruelties continued to his death on September 8, 1401, 
Edw«ni ving some accounts from fever, and by others, probably 
of Biigiand. accurately, from the hiuids of his servants, who, 

in one of his fits of intoxication, put him to death. By his will, 
drawn up during his illness, he appointed the queen-mother and 
Khwajah Mahmood Gawan, with Khwajah Jehan Toork, to be a 
KisnniBYish regency on behalf of his son ^izam Shah, 

Miocceds, then eight years of age. Ho )mayoon Shah had reigned 
three years and a half, the last two of which were passesd 
in the revolting and inhuman cruelties which have been relat(>.d, 
and in the most terrible debaucheries, too indecent to be recorded. 


♦ CHAPTER XIV. 

OF THB BAHMinrT KAHOBEDAB DYBASTT OF IBB PEdOAlT 

(contintced), A.B. 1461 lo 1482. 

Nibam Shah, the voung king, was a boy of great promise, 
KfxMii Shah, Spirited, and yet amenable in all respects to his mother 
and h«or counsellors. The queen herself was one of 
dow^^' .remarkable women that have appeared among 

otaaraecer. female Indian sovereigns. She did not sit in public ; but 
she daily received all reports of the kingdom tendered to her by 
the members of the regency, and gave her opinion and orders 
them. Sbe brought her son forward in public, and directed 
that be should sit every day in the hall of audience while the 
huriness of the State was being transacted, in order that he should 
gain a full knowledge of current affairs. Under this attention to 
general affairs of State, the neglect and cruelty of Iloomayoon were 
speedily redeemed; bat the dominion of a woman and a child 
jpould not be believed powei'ful by the neighbouring princes, and 
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tlie Hindoos of Orissa and? Telingfiu^, were tbfe first to take th« 
fitdd, advanced with a great army upon the cnpitaL 
t'rhe ^ien, in -r.owise ' dismayed, put herself gt the HindnoB 
head oT- 40,000 troops: and when the Hindoos had ofwunmgui. 
advanced to within ten miles of Beeder, an unaccountable panic 
seized them, and they began to retreat. They were 
closely pursued by the royal army, until the Rajah of 
Orissa was obliged to take refuge in a fort, from which he was not 
allowed to depart without paying the expenses of the war. 
During these operations, Hhe young king was daily in the field 
with AJnhmood Qawan, and was thus early initiated into the 
details of war. Hardly had the Hindoos retired, than Sooltan 
Mahmood Khiljy of Malwah invaded the Bahmuny , . ^ 

kingdom, in the hope of annexing it to his own ; and tho 8<»oiun 
advanced, unchecked, to within a short distance of ** 

Beeder. The young king again appeared at the head of his army, 
and was present in a severe general action fought near Beeder, 
during which, for a time, the Bahmuny army was successful ; but, 
at a critical point in the action, the Sooltan of Malwah tiip onh- 
charged the Bahmuny centre with his chosen horse and ire dyeatei 
won the battle. Tho Sooltan of Malwah now invested 
Beeder ; and the queen, under the advice of her conn- uivosiefl. 
Hellovs, betook herstdf to Ferozobnd on the Bheema, carrying 
the king with her. Ambassadors had also been despatched to the 
King of Guzerat, Mahmood Shah, who, unwilling to see the 
balance of power destroyed, marched at once with neiipffrom 
80,000 horse into the Deccan, being met by Mahmood • 

Gawan, who had kept tho field, and was cutting ofi‘ the Sooltan of 
Malwah ’s supplies. Beeder had been irivesU^d by the *?oolUui, but 
the fort proved impregnable; and now thi*eatened on his flank by 
tlie combined forces of Guzerat and the Deccati, he abandoned the 
siege of Beeder, and commenced his retreat to his own 
dominions. While Mahmood Gawan directed 10,000 ofMaiwua 
cavalry t6 harass tho sooltan's retreat, *he operated 
himself on the left flank of the enemy, decliniqg a general action, 
until ti.e Malwah army was reduced to sore straits for ftiod. The 
sooltan burnt bis baggage, and was pursued to the frontier of the 
Good districts, whence, through the desolate forest 
tracts which compose them, he retreated into Malwah, ti«n« mid 
losing the greater part of his army by heat, starvation, ““*** 
snd thirst. In the following year, 1462, the invasion was renewed 
by way of Dowlatabad ; but the King of Guzerat again interfexed 
in force, and the Sooltan of Malwah was obliged to retreat. 

The Bahmuny dominions being now at peace, the qneen^mother 
letumed to Beeder with her son; and preparations for ids 
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marriage were in progress,, when, toothe great grief of all, he 
MfarnRhau died Suddenly on July 29, 1403, having reig^^ only 
diH8, 1403. two yjjars. ‘ M 

King Iloomayiion had left three sons, Nizam, Mahorls^d, ai^d 
„ , , Ahmed ; and the Prince Mahomed, now in his ninth year, 

filiaii IF. mci was placed on the throne; the regency of the queen- 
motlier, with her two counsellors, continuing as before. 
Of the latter, Khwajnh Jehan Toork, who represented tlie Deccaiiy 
party, was the executive minister at Beeder; and having coii- 
^ * trived to keep Mahmood Gawan employed at a distnnce, 
of till* usurped tlie queen s authovK y, and so greatl}'^ misused 
I a s or, pecuhitions from the treasury, and otlu'r corrupt 

practices, that the queen determined to rid herself of him. She 
accordingly instructed her sou the king, who sat daily in public, 
to denounce the minister ; and as tlie boy one djiy took his seat, ho 
whoiH cried to Nizam-ool-Moolk, one of the cliief nobles, 
executed, pointed to the miuister, ‘ Tliat wretch i.s a. traitor, 

put him to deJith,’ an order instantly obeyed. Mahmood fulwan 
was now sent for, and to him the queen committed the cxeeutivo 
details of the go\ornmcnt. When the king luid reached liis 
fourteenth year he was married, and the qiieim, rocopnising his 
TFie queen- majority, retired from the regency; bather s«)n con- 
rciTrliBTrom tinned to Consult her on all important alfairs of Scale 
•aloe. niany years afterwards, indi'ed to tlie close of her life. 

The first act of the king war: to desp.'itidi an army to reduce 
Kehrla, the rajah of whicl; in couneciioii with Malwah, 
atiriieiffd kept lip iiiucli irritation on tiu. northern frontier. This 
nmiMikon, expedition wjis .successful; but the brave Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, who commanded it, was treaclu'rously killed by two of 
the enemy, after the place was taken, a loss deeply felt by the 
young king. The Sooltan of Malwah was not likely to submit 
tamely to the capture of Kehrla, and roinon.-^trated ; and after a 
series of negotiations, which are very graphically detailed by 
Feri.slita, a treat;^ resulted, by which Kehrla was gii en up, nnd 
Malwah resigned all claim upon Berar or «ny part of. the Bah- 
miiny dominions, terms which were faithfully obser\ed on both 
rides. In 14()9, the kingdom being otherwise at peace, Mahmood 
Gawan inarched into the Konkan, wdiere it will be remembered 
M^ullik-oot-Tonjar had perished with liis army during the reign 
h Knnkan Alla-ood-cleen Shah Bahmuny II. The expi.dition 
n'diiced" mid was particularly directed against the Bajah of Kehrla, 
Auiaxod. maintained apiraticalfleet and intercepted the traue 

of the IMahomediins. These operations were perfectly succe.ssf»'il. 
The whole of the Konkan, hitherto considered irreclaimable, wan 
reduced to obedience in three vears, and was taken with ils 
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dependencies tt-om the Hajnt)ofBeejaniij?"er; anr/lNIalimoolGtiwan 
■wn^ r^iived cn liis return to Beeder ^’ith pnlilio houDurn. 

. hirneclf undertook hia first campaign in 1471, when 

h^mavAd into Telingnna, at the instance of Ajnbur 
Itai, a re* live of the Thijah of Orissa, who promised to Teiintfuua. 
become tributary should he he i*e6tored to his liglits. i^iuipof 
The king on this occasion took Condapilly and Ihijali- Edviard iv. 
Tiuindry, and brought the campaign to a successful 
conclusion. Yoosuf Adil Khan, governor of Dowlataliad, was 
also successful at the period in a campaign against the independent 
chieftidns of the nu)imta|na bordering on Khandesh, and was 
rising steadily into notice and favour. 

In 147:^ the king conducted his second field campaign, against 
Birkaua Bai, rajah of Bcdgaum, thou, as now, a strong The kins’# 
fort w’ith a wet ditch, 'riio fcrt was regularly besieged, caniSsn. 
and artillery employed to brea(;h the walls, i\s well as 
mines to blow in the c<miitcrscarp of the ditch. When ^rniiery. 
the breach was reputed practicable, it was assaulted, and on the 
failure of the first attack the king himself led another, which was 
entirely successf T’ ^ cuecn-mother had accompanied her son 
on this campaigi., ^ id to his great grief died on 
the journey homewards, in camp near Betjapoor, Her uuton- 
remains were buried at Beeder. i\fier about five ycjars 
of peace another exiiedition into ()ri.ssa occurred in 
1477 ; hut it is doubtfn’ .ther the k’ug, though he 
levied tribute from the r -',,ih, e\er comp' I,) * >. 

figssed the country. Jle reduced, l»o* ‘‘he Jia;.,; irsinga, 
whose dcmjinions lay on the coa^^,ne,^r Miist. ipa . t-*''. exLeiKled 
probably to those of the Beejanugger kingdom : and whWo engaged 
in tnese operations, he marciied with alight force up i C(»tijrverain 
Conjeveram, and despoiled the great temples ‘liere of piumirrod, 
an iiurnen'^c amount of jewels and gold. It was the 
first occasion nn which the Mahomedan arms had penetrated so 
far to the south of India, which, as yet, helongej exclusively to 
the Ilind(»os ; and the event was considered so r^einarkablc, that to 
commenicrate it, the king assumed the title of Ghazy, or holy 
warrior. On this occasion, however, the king had slain a 
Brail min with his owm hand, and as Brahmins had been hitherto 
fipared out of consideration for (lungoo of Dehly, the circumstance 
W8.S considered by the people a dive omen for the dynasty. 

By the recent conquests of the King and his generals, the 
Bahimmy,i tern lories had become confcM rahly extended. They 
DCiW stretched from sea to sea, and had attained their greatert 
liuiits^ and a new division of them took place. Many other 
xeiorms were canied out under the isuggestious of Mahmu.id 
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(lAwan, in the capacity of chief fninister, had' behaved with, 
unexampled fidelity and ability. Ills reforms not only ^tended 
iMKcynnd to every dt‘partinent of the State, to finance, ^justice, 
Siihmood ‘ tbo fti'hiy, and to public education, but ei/irace^a, 
IiilHi“tcrof a8'<eBsm(*nt and, in many instances, survey of .m 
Biate. \illiige lands, traces of wrhich still remain in the country. 

By n note drawn up by the accomplished translator of Ferishta’s 
history, it is evident that the Bahiiiiiny army was better paid in 
1470, when the value of money was greatly higher, than . » the ^ 
English native army in 18;30, the rates of which, since then, have 
been considerably reduced. The cost of a regiment of cavalry of 
CM men^ on the Balimuny rates of 1470, was 31,500/. per yeur, 
that of an English native regiment of the same desciiption^iii" 
1830, 21,900/. A private soldier, furnishing his own horse and 
arms, then received forty rupees per month ; the allowance is now 
or.ly twenty. It may be inferred, therefore, from this example, 
thst the .whole of the State establishments were in a highly 
creditable and practical working condition ; and so efficient were 
the checks imposed by one part of the administration upon the 
other, that peculation was impossible. 

It has been previously recorded, that th^ere were two great 
Miutnr military partit's in the State — the foreigners mid the 
j>HriLe(tHnd Deccanies. The foreigners weie Moghuls, I’ersians,.^ 
faotioiiH. Turks, Arabians, and the like ; and these, as well from 
natural sympathy as from their opposition to the Deccanies, held 
together. The Deennnies and Abyssinians were the descendants 
of fc'reigners in perhaps many degrees, mixed up with converti^ 
Hindoos. They were equally numerous with the foreigner, in- 
deed perhaps exceeded them; but they were seldom able or 
trustworthy as State servants in dvil affairs, though brave in. 
battle. At the period of Mahtt^ood Ga wan's reforms, he, yoosiif 
Adil Khan, a Turk by birth, and some others, were the chieft 
of the foreign parfy; Nizam -ool-Moolk Bheiry and others, the 
lenders of the Peccanies and Abyssinians. Since the per)<^ of 
the execution of Khwajuh Jehan, who had belonged to \he, 
Deccauy party, ttte foreigners were in the ascendant; and. the 
admirable conduct of Mahmood Gawan left no room for cavil or 
cpmplaint. He was in the almost exclusive confidence of 
king, who had repeatedly conferred the highest honours on him 
that could be afforded to a subject, and these, instead of engend^r^'' 
ing arrogance, had only produced in the great minister addi- 
tional exertions to make himself worthy of them. Tk DspBisanj 
ooniipiTaQr howfiver, by no means idle ; and tneu^xepi%-. 

iiSlmTOd sentative, Nizam-ool-Moolk Bbeiiy, and his creftiim^ 
began their execrable plot against miniater 
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ptii.'MUiing the king's mind wi|h covert ii^inuaiions of the minister’A 
f^aithlee«^s8 in public iiiattorfl, of his peculations under cloak of 
Inform, lu of hiB mischievous interference with^ ancient vested 
rigjits an privileges of the nobility and the pet^ple. •As these 
gradually Bad their effect, the conspirators determined upon u 
iiolder and final effort. Yoosuf Adil Khun, the minister’s adopted 
son, was absent, and the minister in sole attendance on the king 
in camp : accordingly a letter was drawn up, purporting to Im 
from the minister to the llajah of Orissa, representing the general 
discontent against the king, and the defenceless state of the 
eastern frontier ; and urgin|p him to march on Boeder, where he 
himself would join him, depose the king, and divide the kingdom 
between them. The minister’s seal was obtained by drugging 
the slave wlio had charge of it, and an impression attached to the 
blank paper on which the forged letter was written. The letter 
itself was declared to have been taken from a messenger who had 
escaped. Such was the hellish plot. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk was present when the letter was delivered to 
the king, and pretended that it was no more than he had long 
expected, and given warning of. Mali mood G&wan was then sent 
for. lie was apprise^ of his danger, and many of his adherents 
pressed him to escape, under their escort, to Yoosuf Adil Khan ; 
but he refused. * Such conduct,’ he said, * would be open re- 
bellion;* and resolute in his own innocence of any crime, he 
went bravely to meet the nc(*usation. The king was already in- 
toxicated, and on the minister’s entrance into the tent, i,„j.,xetir 
sternly demanded what should be the punishment of a 
disloyal person? ‘Let the abandoned wretch,’ said 
the niinister, ‘who practises treason against his lord aofHnrxr- 
meet with no mercy.’ Tlit^king then produced the 
letter, and while the minister w'us denonneinf it as a forgery, 
the king rose from his seat, and ordered his Abyssinian sla\e 
Jowhur to put the minister to death on the *spot. ‘ 'fhe death 
of an old man,’ said Mali mood Gawan to flic king as he parsed 
into the harem, ‘ is indeed of little moment ; bu^ to your Majesty 
it will h • the loss of your character, and the ruin of an cinpir*^’ 
Kneeling down, Mahniood Ouwm repeated the creed of liis 
faith, and at one stroke his heal was severed from his body. 
This lamen table event occurred on April ld81, in the seventy- 
eighth 3 ’eor of his age; and with him departed nil the co- 
hesion and the power of the great Bahmuny kingdom. Two 
I'ersian vetoes curiously mark the date by computation of letters, 
abd express the caune of his death. One, which is carved on 
the architrave of his tomb at Boeder, 'is: — ‘Kiitl i-na huq — the 
tiujust execution ; ’ the oilier,' ‘ Bd goon li, Mahmoud Gawaiiy 
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Bhcod shaheed — withouti, faulty M'.Jiniood Gawan became a 
martyr.’ jfi 

The character of Mahmood Gawan ^stands ^out brfedly and 
rupter of among all his contempor^es, but 

Mahmood among all the ancient Mahomedans of Inaia, as one 
DAwiiii. , unapproachably perfect and consistent. The utter 
absence of selfishness or of self-aggmndisement in his public con- 
duct and policy, his perfect and unaffected devotion to his sove- 
reign the queen, through two trying and helpless minorities, when 
he might, as others had done at Dehly, and os his colleagues did 
after him at Boeder, have created a^ independent kingdom for 
himself ; his noble and judicious reforms, his skill and bravery iu 
war, his justice and public and private benevolence, have, in the 
aggregate, no equals in the Mahomedan history of India. Mali- 
H is origin Gawan was descended from an ancient family in 

Persia, which had filled the office of vizier to the 
princes of Oeelan. He was of royal descent, and, apprehensive of 
Ifche jealousy of Shah Tahmasp, declined office, and in his forty- 
third year set out to travel as a merchant. In this capacity he 
came to Boeder, by way of Dabul, during the reign of Alla-ood- 
deen Bahnmny II., who persuaded him to Join his service, and 
thenceforward ho rose steadily, by the sheer force of his great 

His personni Occupied at his death. His 

iiahi^mid personal habits, though he kept up public state as 
benevolence. cuiiously Simple. At his death his 

treasurer rendered to the king an account of all the minister hnl 
possessed, which consisted of the capital he bad brought from 
Persia — about 4,000/,— out of the profits of which he paid his pri- 
vate expenses for food and clothing, which were two larees, oi 
four shillings a day ; the rest being remitted to poor relations in 
Persia, and to bumble friends, and the remainder disbursed to 
the poor. Out of ^.be public revenues of bis ample estates, while 
he paid the public establishments attached to him, he built and 
endowed the ilfagnificent college at Beeder, which was partially 
destroyed by an explosion of gunpowder, in the reign of Aurung- 
cebe, and which, while he lived at the capital, was his daily 
resort; and the grand fortresses of Owsah, Puraindab, Sholapoor, 
Dharoor, and many others, attest alike his militaiy skill and 
science. He slept upon a mat, and none but earthem vessels were 
employed for cooking his simple meals. He had collected a * 
library of *3,000 volumes, but^tbey belonged to the college he had 
founded, and those works he wished to read were borrowed as he 
required them. Many affecting anecdotes of him are told by the 
lo(^ historians, but none more characteristic of the man tl^an the 
following. When hi returned from his great campaign in the 
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Koiikan, and^honoura andu ^fts werf showered upon him : and 
whence king paid him a memorable Tieit, and put his own robes ^ 
•upon Ik minister, Mahtnoodi when the king had«left him, went to 
his ch Aber, and casting himself on the grouild, we^t bitterlv ; 
after wmch, he sent for the holy men of Beeder, and distributed 
what he possessed among them. When aske(^ why he had done 
this, he said gravely, ^When the king honoured me with a visit, 
and the queen>mother called me brother, my evil passions began 
to pravail against my reason, and the struggle between vice and 
virtue was so great in my mind, that I became distressed even in 
the presence of his majesty. I have, thei*efure, parted with inv 
wealth, the temptation to evil.* Every Friday night he went 
disguised through the different wards of the city distributing alms 
to the poor, saying, as he gave them, * This is sent by the king : * 
and his private charities from his estates, and from personal 
savings, reached poor and distressed pc^rsons in far distant cities 
of Mahomedan kingdoms. 

Such was the practically benevolent and simple, but noble, cha- 
racter of the man so basely destroyed. * O king,* said the fearleas 
treasurer of the minister, when rendering an account of the funds 
in his charge, * may#many thousands such as Mahmood Oawan be 
sacrificed for thy safety ; but why didst thou not regard the claims 
of that minister, and ascertain who was the bearer of tbe letter 
the Rii of Orissa, that his treason might be made manifest to us 
and to all mankind ? * Too late the king discovered the horrible 
deceit which had been practised on him. Two of his principal 
officers at once separated themselves from him, and woulc^not 
return till the arrival of Yoosuf Adil Khan, who was hastily 
summoned to camp. A fresh distribution of estates wiu ordered ; 
but on their arrival at Beeder, the recipients of these hononrs 
would not enter the city, and sullenly withdrew to their posses- 
sions. It was the beginning of the end. Wl^n tbe king, restless 
at Beeder, soon afterwards marched to Belgaum, he dispatched 
Y'ooauf Adil Khan to defend Goa, of which the Rajah of Beeja- 
uugger strove to repossess himself; and returned to Ferozabad. 
But Iiii&d-ool-Moolk and Khodawund Khan, governors of Bera^i 
with tbe whole of the Berar divisions of the army, refused to ac- 
company him, and marched to their respective capitals. Mahomed 
Shah remained for three mouths at Ferozahad, afflicted with 
illness, and scared by the reproaches of his own conscience, vainly 
endeavouring to dispel care by sensual pleasures. When he 
arrived at l^eder, he had somewhat recovered from his fever, 
when excessive drinking brought on a relapse, from which 
he WHS partially relieved by his pliysictans; but in their tem- 
fiorary absence, he drank again, and fell into convulsiona, from 

v2 
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which he could not be relieved, and^ died on March 24 , 1482 , 
Mahoniod exclaiming constantly ti> the lai^t, that Mnhmo(^| Hawaii 
RiiiHi (Ill's. tearing him to pieces. Mahomed ^hah h^- 4 eigned 

BIfiliinnnil twenty years, and was succeeded by his fin Mah- 
1*488? ™ood. theii twelve years of age. 


CIlAin'ER XV. 

s 

OF THK BAllMVNY MAJlOMimAN DYNASTY OP THE^DECOAUr 

(vmeluded)^ A.D. 1482 to 1620 . 

Nizam-ool-Moolk UnEiiiY, the author of the detestable plot 
against the late minister, was too strong to be interfered with, 
lie was the head of the Deccnny party in the State, and now 
Mihniortd II. ^‘'canie executive minister and regent at Beeder. The 
nnwijod. * young liing w'as crowned with much pomp and cere- 
incny, but all the chief foreign officers were absent, 
‘ which gave rise to many rumours, and to not a little apprehension 
as to their ultimate designs. Shortly afterwards, Yoosuf Adil 
Khan arrived at the capital with his forces, and his entry into the 
city at tlie head of a thousand foreign cavalry, in glittering armour, 
as described by the local historian, must have been a grainl 
sight, and riMuinds the render of the Moorish chivalry of Spain. 
Tiuyivni The minister and Yoosuf Adil Khan met in an ap- 
iiiiii sutb. parently friendly manner, but they were each attended 
by some hundreds of their chosen personal guards, and their 
sentiments in regard to each other were well known: never- 
thele.'is, the offices of State w^ere distributed afresh, and with a 
really fair consideration for the claims of both parties. Yoosuf 
Adil Khan, howe\^ir, would accept no office, except his military 
command, and ^reiiiniaed on his guard at the capital ; but so long 
ns ho lived, Nizam- )ol-Moolk was never certain that the late 
notanRiniit raight not be suddenly avenged, and a 

tiie foreign plot Avas arranged to attack the foreign troops, and put 
iniopa. Yoosuf Adil Khan to death. It was clumsily execuU^d. 
The foreigners w’ere attacked in the city unawares, and many of 
them killed ; but they soon rallied, and in their turn did much 
execution. Eventually the holy men of Beeder mediated between 
the parties, and Y'oosuf Adil Khan retired to bis estate of Beejn- 
poor, leaving the field to his rival. He never afterwards returned 
to Beeder, and decln]*ed his independence at Beejapoor in 1480 , as 
will be related hereafter. 

Nizom-oel-Moolk Bbeiiy was himself a native of the DeccaB| 
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the son of the Drahniin * Piitwary/f or hereditary accounlaut of 
the tteu of Pntiee ; or, by other accounts, the sou of oriKin mui • 
• a Branin of Beejanujrger, named Timapo. He had 
been town prisoner when young, and, ns was ihtf usuat 
custom, circumcised and educated as a Mahomedau. Ilis abilities 
had raised bim to the post be had gained f^efore the* death of 
Mahmood Gawan, and his power and native origin secured to him 
the leadership of the Deccany party in the State. His disposition 
was, however, crafty and unfaithful. The quccn-dowager soon 
suspected him, and endeavoured to rid hemelf of him : but this 
w'as not effected, and for a^time the minister became stronger tliaii 
ever, until the king entered upon the conduct of public affuirs. 
From that time, the minister's influence began to decline, and lui 
seems to have contemplated the establishment of an indcpcndmit. 
kingdom, like Yuosuf Adil Khan. liCaving the king's camp, then 
in Telingana, Nizam-ool-Moolk returned to the capital, 
and sending for his son, Mullik Ahmed, distributed to indcpuu- 
bim much of the royal treasures, and dispatched him 
to Joonair, his seat of government, intending to follow with 01011* : 
but Pusund Khan, governor of Boeder, deloyed liis departui'e, on 
vaiious pretences, writing the particulars of his conduct to tlie 
king. Mahniuod »Shah replied, Hhat if ho wera sincere he would 
send the traitor's head without delay,' and set out for Boeder; but 
Pusund Khan was faithful ; he entered the minister's ig put to 
palace, strangled him, and sent his head to the king. 

'J'hus was the death of the great minister Mahmood Gawan 
avenged, but too late to save the kingdom. Nizani-ool-M 9 olk's 
son, Mullik Ahmed, declared bis independence on re- hu Ron 
ceipt of the news of his father’s execution, and main- SpX***" 
tained it, as will be hereafter shown. • 

The king's own conduct was little suited to the emergency of 
the situation. Instead of proceeding in pers(>n against 
his i-ebellious officers, or checking the ([issensions of imiicciio 
his foreign and Deccany troops— on one occa^on of 
which hp narrowly escaped with his life — he gave himself up to 
pleajuie. ^He totally neglected/ quaintly wriics the histoiian, 

^ the affairs of his government, leaving them entirely to the 
direction of his favourites. Musicians and dancers flocked to hi^ 


court from Lahore, Dehiy, Persia, and Kliorassan, as also story- 
tellers, reciters of the Shahnama, and other agents of pleasure. 
The people, following the example of their king, attended to 
nothing but dissipation : reverend sages pawned their very gar- 
ments at the wine-cellars, and holy teachers, quitting tlieir 
colleges, retired to taverns, and presided over the wine-flask.* 
Inidd-ool-Moolk, the govemor of Berar, who hod been virtually 
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independent since he withdre n from Ma'uomed Shah at Ferozabad, 
'/iiiAd 4 boi- ^ i*elated in the preceding cbapter/had alre^^ be* 
mimiiic come king. The Bahmuny dominions had now \J[^ their 
ung ui* £nest and most valuable provinces on the norths west, 
^ and south-west: and the districts round the capital, 
with Telingana, and the northern Circars, then under the govern- 
khmiiii * *^**'“1^ of Kootub-ool-Moolk, were all that remained. 
Bfroed At the Capital, Kas^im Bereed, a Turk of great 
luiiiiHtcr. craft, was minister, and the king became 

little more than a cipher in his hands.^ In the year 1403, how- 
ever, on the complaint of the King of Guzerat, he entered on a 
cunpnifrn campaign against Bahadur Khan Geelany, who was 
HKHiiiBiuoa. partially independent, at Goa, and in the sequel 
Bahadur Khan was killed in action. During this spirited 
ciimpaign, the king displayed more energy than he had been 
believed capable of ; but it did not last, and after betrothing his 
son to the daughter of Yoosuf Adil Shah, at Goolburgah, in 1407, 
KiiMim returned to Beeder. Here, in 1504, died Kassim 

ujroi'd dien. jjerey,t, the minister, who was succeeded by his son 
111 aiiJin ***"* Ameer, and henceforward the king’s life was passed in 
Kootiibooi dependence. Kootub-ool-Moolk, governor of 

Mooik ' Telingana, declared his independence in 1512, and all 
iTiuS'llf" that remained to Beeder were the provinces imine- 
Ooieoiidah. (jjately adjoining the capital. With ihe royal treasures, 
however. Ameer Bereed raised troops and endeavoured to win 
back portions of the old dominions, and in 1/)14 bad invaded 
Beejapoor, taking the king vvitU him, who w. s irade prisoner in 
a general qction near tlmt city, when Ameer Bereed was de- 
feated by Ismail Adil Shah, the successor of Yoosuf. The 
Beejapore king sent Mahmood Shah nack to Beeder, under an 
honorary escoit of his own cavalry, and for a time the king en- 
Thokinrt joyed comparative liberty ; but shortly afterwards the 
Beejapoor troops withdrew, and the minister retum- 
iii>n. jjrjpr, resumed his power. Weary of this humiliation, 

the king, in 1614, escaped to Imdd Shah, king of Bepar, who 
sent an army with him to reinstate him at Beeder ; but the treat- 
ment b» received from Imad Shah appears to have been worse than 
that of Ameer Bereed, and as the hostile forces approached each 
other, in a general action, the king, leaving the army of Imdd Shah, 
gnlloped across the field to Ameer Bereed, and was never after- 
wai*dB allowed to escape. He was used as a pageant king for 
some years afterwards, whenever Ameer Bereed took the field ; 
but had no power whatever, and died on October 21, 1518, after 
Mniimond a reign of thirty-seven years, passed in constant vicissi- 
tudes. With him the dynasty of the Bahmuny 
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, may be said td have virtuafly closed ^ut Ameer Beraed found a 
king nc^flsaiy to^is pol^ical existence. The Bahmuny x. iioiw 
(hniily ^SHre still respected in their fall by their f(frmer 
vassab, 4pl could not be interfered with, whereas had ii. Kuotieoa*. 
the minister declared independence, he could not have ^ 
maintained it. The Prince Ahmed, eldest son •of the 
deceased king, was therefore placed on the throne, as 
Ahmed Shah Bahmuny II., and died in 1520. He was <*eeuii. liao. 
replaced by Alla-ood>deen Shah Bahmuny IL, the second son of 
Mahtiiood Shah, in the sai^e year, who was a person of steady 
eharactei* and some determination, and formed a plan for aixesling 
Ameer Bereed, and ridding himself of him. This plot was, how- 
ever, accidentally discovered, and the king deposed, afier 
a nominal reign of two years, and shortly afterwui*ds *'“• 

put to death. He was succeeded. by Wully Oolla, the 
third son of Kiug Mahmood, who, like his brother Allar Ruai/Hur- 
4K)d-deen, tried to liberate himself, and was poisoned ®‘^*^*** 
in order to make way for the marriage of Ameer Beret'd 
tti his queen, of whom the minister had become en- 
amoured, in the year 1524. lie was again succeeded o»iih shnit 
by Kulleem Oolla, Ae son of Ahmed Shah, by the *’ 
daughter of Yoosuf Adil Shah of Beejapoor. The Sweden nnd 
king was, however, kept in close confinement ; but in 
1520 he contrived to send one of his companions with 
a petition to the Emperor Babur, who, however, was in no condi- 
tion to interfere, and he afterwards escaped to his uncle, Isy^ail 
Adil Shah, and resided for a time at Beejapoor. Nothing, however, 
being done on liis behalf, he proceeded to the court o/ Ahmed- 
nugger, where he resided till his death, and the Bahmuny dynasty 
ended with him : it had reigned, for the. most part, in great glory 
and power, from 1347 to 1526, or 170 years. From it had sprung 
live separate independent kingdoms ; Im&d Sbahy, or kings of 
Berar^ Nizam Shahy, or kings of Ahmedoilgger; Adil Shahy, or 
kings of Beejapoor; Kootub Shahy, or kings of iGlolcondah, and 
Bereed ^tiahy ; liir Ameer Bereed assumed the style and title of 
king after the departure of Kulleem Oolla Shab Bahmuny. The 
histories of these States must be sketched separately, until they 
are connected with the period already referred to, namely, 1620. 

On reviewing the events of the dynasty of the Bahmuny kings 
of the Deccan, and notwithstanding the early cruelties Review or iii« 
to the Hindoo inbabitaota of Boejanugger, in the reign the Bnifinulir 
of Mahomed Shah I., it is evident that they were, on the 
whole, considerate to their Hindoo subjects, and governed them 
with moderation. The reign of Mahmood Shah I. was one of 
entire peace, and evidently one of much progress and improve^ 
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!iient in civil administration ; while, ^trough out the whole period 
of 170 years, foreign and domestic tra^e had ^lourish^^ The 
fiini of the Mahomedan historians of the Deccan was mnr« Mirected 
to the record ot war, and of political events and intrigi4 than of 
the transactions of peaceful years ; but, notwithstanding this, there 
are occasional pleasant glimpses of quiet times, and their beneficial 
effects," which are not to be found in the records of Delily. Ot 
the details of the government of the countiy little is apparent. 
It does not appear tbat the Hindoos were employed in public 
aifairs; but it is evident that their ancient system of corporate 
vdlage government and district administration was not interfer'd 
with, and became strengthened by use. Up to the regency of 
Mahmood Gawan, the revenue had been probably raised in kind. 
Ml a proportion of the crops ; but his system evolved a commuta- 
tion for money payment upon the value of the land, much on the 
^ principle of that afterwards perfected by the Emperor Akbar, and 
the great Ahmeduugger minister, Miillik Umber. The country 
was probably as well cultivated and populated as it is at present, 
ivfirrtptinii and Athanasius Nitikin, a Kussian Armenian, who, in 
1470, visited Boeder as a merchant, gives in his diary 
NiLikiii. 1470. an interesting description of the country and its capital, 
'riiere itere villages at every coss, or two miles, about tbe present 
iioinplement ; the land was laid out in fields, and the ground well 
tilled ; the roads were well guarded, and travelling secure. 
Ik^eder is described as a noble city, with great salubrity of climate, 
and the King Mahmood Shah 11. as a little man, twenty years old, 
with an array of 300,0(X) men, well equipped. Artillery is not 
mentioned ; but there were many elephants, to the trunks of which 
scythes were attached in action, and they were clad in bright 
itrciiircrture armour. The nrcllite(;turo of the Bahmunv 

i»f the period, dynasty is not remarkable. The royal mausoleums at 
Ooolburgah are lu^avy gloomy buildings, with domes, roughly 
built and finished ; some of the stone terraces around them 
show specimens of good arabesque carving. The material, basaltic 
trap, did not, perhaps, invite more finished works. If, however, the 
mosque in the interior of the fort at Goolburgah, begun by Feroze 
Shah, had ever been completed, it would have been one of the 
grandest buildings in India. The city of Goolburgah is still a con- 
Citr nf Gfioi- eiderable town, and the bead of a province of H. El. the 
hnrgfth. Nizam's dominions, canning on a large trade in cotton and 

oilseeds with Sholapoor and Bombay. The fort is still perfect, but 
the rich palaces of Feroze Shah are masses of undistinguishable 
ruins. Without, tbe tombs of the early Babmuny kings form noble 
groups of buildings; and deserted mosques and tombs of all 
deacriptionsj with ruins of pavilions and garden-houses, mark the 
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once great extent of thi royal cit^. Goolburgnh is sit tint ihI 
upon Mo railway fro^n Sholnpoor to liiiichore, and is one of*^ 
*t he primpal stations on the line; and a lino hi extension now 
cuimectllJIt with Elydembad. Could a greater contrast bt^twoiui 
India in the loth and 10th centuries be imagined ? Whon Urn 
court removed to iieeder it is evident that the style of arcliitecture 
was much improved. The royal palacewS wertj noble and spacious 
buildings, containing lofty halls and apartments, and the largo 
oriel windows and arches, then lillod up by carved woodwork 
admitted air and light fi-eelj. The noble college of Mah- co'iojro >it 
mood Gdwan, in the city of lk»eder, was perhaps the **««***^>^- 
grandest completed work of the period. It consisted of a spacious 
square, with nrclies all round it, of two storeys, divided into con- 
venient rooms. Tlie minarets at each corner of the front were 
upwards of a hundred feet high, and, as also the front itself, 
covered with enamel tiles, on which were flowers on blue, yellow, 
and red gi’ounds; and sentences of the Koran in large Kuiic 
letters; the eifect of wliich was at once chaste and TiirBriiimaiir 
superb. The fortresses built by the Hahinuny kings 
are, however, perhaps their greatest and most indestructible 
monuments, and lAr exceed any of the same period in Eiirop. 
They are of all kinds, both on the plains and on the crest) 
of mountains, from baronial castles to forts of the grandest 
dimensions. Gawilgurh and Namalla in Boi*ar, especially tha 
latter, are choice specimens of grandeur of design of mountain 
fortresses, and tasteful and munificent execution. At Narjj^lla, 
the first gateway near the crest of the mountain is covered with 
stone carving, in the most elegant designs, as perfoet now as, 
when it was built, 460 years ago. In the plains, Ihiraindah, Kul- 
liany, Sholnpoor, Owsah, I^uldroog, Dharooi^ Mahore, Hand bar, 
Yatgeer, Shahpoor, Oodgeer, and many others, are equally 
remarkable and beautiful ; and of all, I’uraiftdah and Owsali aiv 
the most perfect, according to military swence. They consist of 
a wide deep ditch, and counterscarp with a covered way, and 
glacis .ising to the height of the fans^ehraye. The gates were 
defended by traverses and redoubts; and the rampart and/riiww- 
braye are of cut stone, with n>und bastions fitted for the heavy 
guns of the period ; which, many of them of immense size, and 
used for throwing stone shot^ were composed of bars of irv>u 
welded together. 

To this dynasty, the origin of the present Mahomedsn wnriiite 
popiilacion of the Deccan in the rural districts is still 
traceable. The foreign troops, that is the Persians, 

Tartars, Moghuls, and Arabs, intermarried with the women of the 
country, or took them, forcibly at first, as slaves and concubines, and 
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from them dcficended tlTe Duccaoics or mixed breeds, also soldiers, 
but counted of lo>vcr estimation, \vho bav^ gradually meriff 1 into 
the present agricultural classes, and in some places still I reserve' 
their ancient hau^*hty distinction of Alla-ood-Moolks, Bf^lemees, 
Kalaehuttrees, and other designations derived from their original 
leaders. Their warlike spirit, however, has not remained, and in 
this respect they are perhaps inferior to their fellow-farmers and 
labourers, the Mahrattas. In respect to education, the 
“ Bahmuny kings were liberal for their time. Mosques, 
often perhaps small and rude, were built in all the principal villages 
and market- towms, and well endowed as part of the existing village 
system. To each a moolla was appointed, who acted as school- 
master and priest, while kazies and higher officers of civil law 
superintended the whole ; colleges existed at the chief cities, all 
richly endowed. Thus means of education w'ere free to all who 
chose to learn Persian or Arabic; and in most of the Deccan 
villages the endowments still exist. The Hindoos, it may be 
presumed, wem neither assisted nor interfered with, and their 
literature was confined to the Sanskrit language, and to its pro- 
fessors the Brahmins. In the Telinga country, the example of 
wiirkR cf ancient Hindoo rulers in regard to inigation works 

(rritfHtion. followed in a liberal and spirited manner by the 

Maliomedans, and many of the noblest lake reservoirs now existing 
wore built by them. On all these points, and in a general 
amelioration of mannera, there is no question that the Mahozeedan 
(x^upatinn of the Deccan during the existence of the great Bahmuny 
dyn^ty had not been barren of good effects. 


, CHAPTER XVI. 

OF THB SOXJTHEpjr HIlTDOO STATES, STTBSSaHEKT TO THE FIUST 
HAHOUEDAE IVVAblON — THE DTNASTT OF VljrAHUaeSB OE 
> BEEJANUGGEB, A.D. 1119 TO 1624. 

In Chapters XIV. and XV., Book I., the histories of several of the 
southern uiedimval Hindoo dynasties have been sketched ; but in 
them, that of Beejanugger could have no place, for it was not in 
existence at the period of the dissolution of the Chaliikya dynasty 
of Kulyan, and the extension of their dominions by the Y&d4v4s 
of Ddogurh. The family of Beejanugger claimed a veiy 
of ancient origin, and a detail obtained by Mr. Edward 
Ravenshaw, of the Beo^l Civil Service, from the 
iHiuiiy. Hiijidi of AnagoondJi its lineal descendant and piesmt. 
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representative, and publishecS* in the * Asiatic Researches/ vol. xx., 
gives of eighty-five nrinces from Pandoo, the original founder, 

W Ydshfi^andi, whose fourteen sons divided his dominions, and 
being coq^ered by another power, Nanda Maharaja, one of them, 
to Wuruiigul, in Telingana, imd established a dynasty there, 
it would appear, therefore, that he belonged to the Er»ofNai»iA. 
Andhra race. Nanda died in A.t). 1076; and the sue- 
cession proceeds to Vijdla Raya, of Kulyan, in a.d. cniiwror. 
1119, who, it will be remembered, had usurped the **"*‘***®^* 
throne ; but his brother Vijya Raya established himself about 
the same period at Vijyanifggcr, which be named after himself, 
and became the founder of a new dynasty. 

Now, comparing the foregoing with the history of Kidyan, 
as shown by its inscriptions (vide Chapter XV., Rook I.), some 
confusion is apparent. Vijala, who occupied the throne of 
Kulyan in 11G2 a.d., was a Kala Hhurya, and a feudal noble of 
the Kulyan kingdom ; and it is quite possible that his brother nr 
descendant Vijva, in the troublous times which succeeded 
the deposition of the Chalukyas, may have established a new 
dynasty at Beejanugger, and incorporated with it the former Kdla 
llhiiiya possessions, 'Shich lay directly west of that city. Vijya's 
line, however, of five successions, ended with Bhoop Raya, who 
having no male issue, adopted llukka Rajah, son of the Rajah of 
Kurapila, or Kuniply, near Vijyanugger, from whence an un- 
broken line descended. 

By another account, however, Bukka and Harih&rfi alone j|re 
stated to be the founders of the Beejanugger dynasty, Biikkniind 
and to have been fugitives from Wunmgul, after its 
iimt conquest by the Mahomedans in 1322. The probability of 
the first account is questionable, from the fact* that Roejanugger 
lay in the route of Mullik Kafoor, when he traversed the country 
from D^ogiirh or Dowlatubad to the sea, find when Dwarf, 
Humoodra fell, would not have been overlr>o]fed ; but, on the other 
hand, the sudden growth of the dynasty, if onl^ established in 
J 322, to a power which could dispute the empire of the south of 
India with the Mahomedans after the death of Mahomed Toghluk, 
is hai-dly conceivable. A third hypothesis is founded upon tlie 
record of the great Brahmin missionary, Mahdddva Aeharja, who 
states that he was the minister for a time of Sangama, a prince 
whose dominions extended to the southern, western, and eastern 
sens — that is, embraced the whole of the southern peninsula — and 
that Bukka and Harihara were bis sons, and the inscriptions of 
these princes, given in Vol. IX of the ‘Asiatic Researches,’ confirm 
this account 

The bistonaa Ferishta^ toO| teems to have been at much paint 
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to make out the origin of %he remarkUble family of Becjanuggor. 

His statement is, that in 1844 JCrishna Naik, of the 

Kiijah of Wuningul, had tied to Belial Dey&ajah of 
‘ the Oamatic, and that they entered into a (^tract to 
oppose the Mahoniedans. To this end, a stronghold was ei^ 
tablished on the tfrontier, and given to his son Beeja, or Vijya, 
after whom it was named Beejanugger or Vijyanugger, and the 
Mahomedan posts, after the death of Mahomed Toghluk, weru 
expelled from their country. 

Whatever, therefore, be their exact origin, whether as an in- 
dependent family, an offshoot from the Kala Bhiiryas, from 
AVurungJil, or from the Belial dynasty of Dwara Sumoodra, there 
is no question that the kingdom of Beejanugger had risen to a 
I'niiinhiA high condition of power and prosperity at the period of 
Irfo'itI kinS- Ihe declaration of independence by Zulfnr Khtin in 1347. 
Uuiii, 111 1347. Assuming the line of the Tiiniboodra river to its junc- 
tion with the Krishna, and afterwards the Krishna to the sen, 
as its northern boundary, it possessed the whole of the present 
Southern Mahratta country ; and Mysore, as far as the boundary 
of the Chola dominions. It had extinguished, or at least suIh 
diied, the Belial dynasty of Dwara Sumoollra and Tonoor, and 
held possession of the sea-coast from Goa to Calicut. The extent 
and consolidation of this dominion may favour the hypotiiesis that 
the Beejanugger State could not have attained its dimensions 
in the short period between 1204 and 1347, and that it must 
hai^e grown out of the ruins of former dynasties. At the saino 
time it must he considered that, under the rapid effects of Indian 
levoliiiiocs, much might have been accomplished by active and 
spirited princes in fifty, or even in twenty-five years, in the 
national consolidation of the Hindoo power of the south, which had 
become so seriously threatened. Of the founders of the dynasty, 
Bukka Aiigned from a.d. 1334 to 1307 ; Harihdra from 
130^ to 1301. The city which had been founded was, 
as to situation, one of the most remarkable in India. 
An irregular plain on the right bank of the Tumboodra, 
near the sacred ground of Kishkinda, celebrated in 
the Hamdyana, was sufficient, but no more, for its en- 
ceinte. On the east and west it was bounded by rocky 
granite bills, through which were a few rugged passes, 
j-pg south the spurs of the lofty range of Raman* 
iniillay, descended into it ; on the north, the river Tumboodiu, in a 
line of extremely deep pools and violent rapids, formed an al- 
most impassable boundary ; and immediately beyond, and rising 
oui of its bed, a range of still more rugged and impassable granira 
Lillsj which has only one outlet^ constituted an outer line of 
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tortification, as it wera, of^great 8tre)%tli; and when the piissea 
and hifchod been fortyied by bastions and curtains, the whole 
Vas reimi’ed almost impregnable. The enceinte .of the city com- 
prised a^ut ten square miles, and the ruins which everj^wliere iill 
it now, attest the great amount of its population, while the 
temples, monasteries, and receiving-houses for^pilgrims to Kish- 
kinda, are some of the iinest in Southern India, many of them 
btill in perfect preservation. Whether, therefore, fi*om the se- 
questered situation of the city, the wild strange beauty of the 
river scenery, the temples and ruins of palaces, or its historical 
interest* there are few places in India more worthy of the atten- 
tion of the traveller than IJeejanugger. 

It is not easy to determine what prince reigned in Beejaniigger 
at the period of the accession of Mahomed Shah to the throne of 
Goolbiirgah, as none of the genealogical lists agree one with 
liQo another. The most probable is l)<3va or Deo Udi, who is 
termed Krishn llai by Ferishta. It w'ould be superlliious here to 
recapitulate the events of the war which ensued upon the wanton 
insult of Mahomed Shah Ilahmuny, king of Goedburgah, or those 
of the war with Mahomed’s successor, Miijahid Shah, which have 
been adverted to fti Cha])ter XT. of this book. Unfortunately 
Deejanugger had no Hindoo historian, and hod it not been for the 
Mahomedan records, this great Hindoo dynasty, like others, 
would have left no memonals except inscriptions. It is therefora 
impossible to follow the detail of its internal condition or suc- 
cessive conquests during the periods in which it was not en- 
gaged with the Mahomedans ; but there is no question thit the 
extent of its dominions, ns also its wealth, fur exceeded those of 
the Malioiiiedans, who, as Ferishta observes, only ^maintained 
their superiority by their \1ilour. 

Whether the third war with the Mahomedans occurred from 
the act of the same D^o llai already mentioned or another, it is 
very difficult to determine ; but the D6o llai w^ho reigned from 
l;i91 to 1414, according to Mr. Ilavenskiaw’s^list, was on this 
.m the aggressor, and invaded the Raichore Dooab with 
•MO, 000 horse and a vast number of foot. Feroze Shah Bahmuny 
was now king of Goolburgah, who met the Hindoos on the bank 
of the Krishna river, and procured the assassination of the rajah's 
son by a fanatic, who disguised himself as a player, and performed 
ill the rajah’s presence. This tn^cal event dismayed IMo Rai, 
and he tied to his capital followed by Feroze Shah, who laid wuste 
the country south-west of Beejanugger, occupied it in force, and 
was only stayed from further proceedings by the payment of 
eleven lacs of boons — about half a million sterling. It might be 
•upposed that so severe a lesson would have restrained the Hindoo 
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prince from further aggrepsions, but^his was not the case. In 
1406 lie heard of a very beautiful girl, the daughter ojjfk gold- 
smith of Moodgul, then held by the ^ahomedans, sH sent \\ 
large bodt of cavalry to carry her off. She had, howev« escaped, 
and the Beejanugger horse, in revenge, ravaged the countTv. 
Feroze Shah Bahmuny immediately resented the insult, and as has 
been related in the account of his reign, Chapter XII., Book 111., 
obliged the rajah, not only to give him his daughter in marriage, 
but to cede Bunknpoor and other districts to the west as hei 
dowry, and to give also ten lacs of boons, 450,000/., five ntmn 
(1201b8. weight) of pearls, 50 elephUnts, and 2,000 slaves, and 
thus a third peace was concluded. 

After the accession of Ahmed Shah Wully Bahmuny I., war 
again broke out between Goolburgah and Beejapoor. D6o Rai, 
vijya lui *wicoi^ing to Mr. Ravenshaw’s list, had been succeeded 
1414. * by Vijya Rdi, in 1414, who was besieged in his 

Ooutird of capitfll, but finding resistance fruitless, paid the arrear 
Oonstanoe. tribute, and sent his son to escort the Mahomedau 
king to the frontier. In 1435, however, a fresh arrear of fire 
years' tribute had occurred, and Mahdmed Khan, the brother id 
Alla-ood-deen Bahmuny If., was sent to enfo^rce payment. \ viya 
vijya Rdi R^i had reigned till 1424, and Paiiddra I)do Rai had 
dies. 14*4. succeeded him. The campaign had a strange termination 
{ISuuS ^ rebellion of the Prince Mahomed Khan, already 

iMjed*. i4;i related in Chapter XII., Book III., but the event had 
excited in the mind of Pandara Ddo Rai a desire to conquer the 
whfte of the Bahmuny kingdom. He admitted Mahomedans 
into his army, allotted to them a quarter of the city, and even 
built a mosque for their use, allowing them fi-ee practice for the 
rites of their religion. These haughty Moslem warriors would 
not salute an infidel prince, even on his throne, and made their 
salutations to a co]:^ of the Kordn placed before him, and it is 
very doubtful whether they were eveF perfectly faithful. Having 
made his preparations* the Hindoo prince, in 1443, crossed the 
Tumboodra, and overran the country as far as Sugger and Beeja- 
^ poor. 

" It is an interesting fact that this war, and the events that fol- 
lowed it, ore confirmed by the journal of Abd-el-Ruzzak, an 
mbaseador to India from the King of Khorassdn in J442--3, which 
has been translated for the Hakluyt Society by Mr. W. Major, and 
published under the title of ^ India in the Fifteenth Century.* It 
is an extremely interesting record of events at Beejanugger, and 
full of quaint descriptions of the city, and of the ceremonies per- 
formed at the^ great Hindoo festivals. Thiee great battles wi*re 
fought on the plain between Moodgul and Tumboodra, in 
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the course of this war, wjth no deci^ve result ; but two of tlia 
Mahomedan officers having been taken prisoners, the king wrote 
to th^^ab that he valued their lives at 100,000 Hindoos each — 
*a grim Wit significant threat which brought him to terms. The 
ari-earsll* tribute were paid, and peace ensued, which from 1442—*! 
up to 1489, a period of fortj-six years, was not disturbed on 
either side. There are, however, no records of the local events oi 
the Beejanugger kingdom during this long period, except that of its 
various successors. Pandora Pdo Hoi died in 1450, and 
was succeeded by Kamchunder Rai, who died in 1473, lut diea, 
and was succeeded by N^rsinha Rajah, who died in 
3490. The last prince is authenticated by his inscrip- ^^fiS"****' 
tions, and left three sons, Achootya, Siida Seeva, and i„cg^ 
Trimala. The Bahmuny Mahomedan monarchy had 
now broken up, and the State of Beejapoor was declared 
independent by Yoosuf Adil Shah in 1480. Im* 
mediately after that event, Kassim Bereed, minister of 
Mahmood Shah Bahmuny, incited the Rajah of Beejanugger to 
attack Yoosuf Adil Shah, promising him Beejopoor if he could 
take it. , The danger to Yoosuf Adil Shah was imminent : but 
local quarrels het^yeen the mjah and his minister delayed the 
projects for some time, and when the Beejanugger army advanced 
in 1493, it was defeated with immense slaughter by the Beeja- 
poor monarch, and the rajah died of wounds received in the 
action. Between 1493 and* 1524 some confusion exists as to the 
successions, and by Ferishta's account, it would appear that there 
had been several local revolutions in this period. In if524, 
however, Krishn R4i Maharaya was the reigning KriBimiui. 
sovereign, and it is for many reasons doubtful whethei* 
he belonged to the original Beejanugger family, or was the 
illegitimate son of Rajah Narsinha of Telingana, who had usurped 
the throne. In either case, he proved to be a man of vigour 
and ability. He was the .only ruler of Beejanugger who ever 
competed evenly with the Mahomedans ih the<4ield; he canled 
his arn-s into Orissa, and mamed the daughter of its Hindoo 
king ; and^it was under him that the kingdom attained its grtmtest 
eminence and extent. During the long peace with the Mahoine- 
dnns, its conquests had progressed ; and at the period under 
notice, JL.i>. 1524, the localities recorded in inscriptions as being 
subject to the kingdom are as follows ; Kanohy and Chdldesh, 
the country of the Cholae ; Pandoodesh or Madura, the original 
dynasties of both kingdoms having long since entirely disappeai ed ; 
the whole of Mysore and the country eastwards to the sea ; the 
midland dominions of the ancient State of Chdra, which had been 
conquered by the Bellals, and the Raichore Doodb, and otiier 
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wcxtern provinces. At Ihig stage of its Listory, imk wlion, in its 
modern condition, it had existed from 1322 to 1524, or 2^year8 
tlio record of IJt^^jftpoor is, for the present, d^scontinJR, and 
will be resumed and concluded in connection with the Ktails oi 
the Adil Shnhy dynasty of lleejapoor. ^ 


CHAPTER XVII. 

OV THK IMXD SIIAHY DY^XSTY OF DERAm 
A.D. 1484 TO 1627. 

FuTiiSH OoLLA ImXd Shah was the first of the great militaij 
voik; iiiiio- commanders of the Bahmiiny kings to declare his inde- 
pcndence. He was a native of the Carnatic, wa? 

oriinnallv a Hindoo, and having been taken prisoner in 
Orteinof ” ^ ^ , 

FuhoIi otttia one of the wars with Ueejaniigger, was brought up as 

imad siifth. ^ Mtthoinedan by Khan Jehan, governor and viceroy of 
Jlerar, in whose service, and afterwards in that of Mahinood Gawun 
of Beeder, he much distinguished himself, ^t the recommenda- 
tion of Mahmood Gawan,he received the title of Imad-ooMIoolk, 
and succeeded his patron as viceroy of Berar. In 1482 he was 
summoned with his forces to join King Mahomed in his campaign 
against the Beejanugger llaja; but he obeyed sullenly, and at 
Futtrii 0(.na the close of the field service, when tlie king remained 
at Fevozahad, proceeded direct to Berar, and declared 
ktiig, i4fi4. jiig independence. This event occurred in 1484, and 
Dies. 1484. . guon after died, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Alla-ood-deen. 

Alla-ood-deen continued the dyna'stic title of IinM chosen by 
Aiifl ood-docn his father, and was crowned king at Gawilgiirh, then 
ilimSl!!'' the capital of Berar, where he continued to reside. 

Gawilgurh'is a noble mountain, rising 2,400 feet above 
SrSIwlS*™ the valley of Bf*rar ; and projecting from the Satpoora 
Knrh. range, to which it is joined by a iiuri*uw neck, or 

isthmus, and from its rugged and pi'ecipitous sides a natural 
stronghold almost impregnable. The summit was an extensive 
undulating area, then closely covered with dwellings, which 
extended to another elevation to the north, conimuni<rating with 
the level tableland of the range. Gawil was a grand and most 
picturesque position ; and was fortified with great care by a 
wall and bastions all round the crest of the exterior precipice. 
A mosqire, and part of the king's palace, are all that remain of the 
fort buildings ; and the dynasty was probably never rich enough 
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ti> indulge in Srchitectuml jvorka of any magnitude. The moat 
perfect of them is a pavilion in a Imiall artificial lake, near 
Kllichp^, called^the TIouz Kutora, which is a perfect specimen 
oST the Sai*acenic style. \ • 

No attdiipts had been made by the Hnhmiiny king or his minis- 
ters to reclaim Ilerar. and Alla-ood-deen Shah reigned jjirart to 
In pence. In 1614 Mahmoud *Shah Balimiiny escaped 
from Beeder, and threw himself on his protection; and atfleedtr. 
lie marched from Berar with a large army to reinstate him. Mah- 
ino<»d Shah, however, had not relished the treatment he Inid met 
with ; and, on the field of batjle, left the Berar king and rejoined liis 
minister, Ameer Bereed. When his father, Fiitteh Oolla, 
eeparated hiiiisulf from King Mahmood Bahmiiny, BemMi tnhes 
Kliodaw'und Khan, governor of Mahore and Bamgecr, 
liad followed iiis example, and become indopfndent. In 1510 
Ameer Bereed mandied against Mahore, and took it by storm, when 
Khodawund Khan wius killed. This act was reserited by Alla- 
(•od-tleen Shah, who marched te the relief of Mahore ; and fearing 
the result of a war, Ameer Bereed retreated, leaving the sons ot 
Khodawniid Khan in possession. Alla-ood-deen, how- 
ever, displaced thein^ and retain<id the forts liimself, by Kins aiiji- 
in virtue of the general treaty of partition entered into 
with Ameer Bereed. The young men took refuge with the King of 
Ahmednugger, and a war eiisucni, which continued lor some time ; 
but in the end, the King of Ahmednugger captured and retained 
both Mahore and Kamgeer. The ill-will between the „ 

States continuing, Alla-ocKl-deen, and his ally the King Ahin»ri- ^ 
of Khandesh, attacked the King of Ahmednugger in 
1527 ; but they fared worse than on the former occasion, losing 
much of their dominions. In his extremity, Alla-ood- iiiu*rfe- 
deen applied fir help to the* King of (luzerat' who, 
with a view of taking advantage of these quarrels, 
iiiarehed into the Deccan, and soon displayed his real iutentions ; 
and as the only means of preserving what •remained of his do- 
.minions, Alla-ood-deen did homage to the Guzerat king, and held 
Berar nr - anally in his name. Soon after this, though -en 

the date is not recorded by the Mahomedan historian, 
Alla-ood-decn Iinad Shah died, and was succetjded by 
his eldest son, Duria ImM Shah, who enjoyed an siinhuno 
eiitirely peaceful reign ; but its duration is not recorded. *^*’‘‘*‘'* 

He was succeeded by his Sfin, Boorlian Imad Shah, an infant : and 
during the period of regency, Berar was annexed by the King ot 
Ahmednugger to bis dominions, as will appear in the history of 
that State. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

OF THE APIL SHAHY DYNASTY OP BEEJAPOOB^ A.D. 148if 

TO 1510. 

YoosuP Adtl Khan, the founder of this noble dynasty, -was the 
oriffin of ^ generally believed, of Agha MooiAd, or Amurath, 

ToosufAdii sooltan of the Turks, wlio died in 1451. On the 
accession of his eldest son, Mahomed, an order was 
issued for all other male children of the late sooltan to be de- 
stroyed ; but his mother, with extraordinary presence of mind, 
saved her son Yoosuf, and made him over to the charge of 
Khwajah Imad-ood-deen, a merchant of Sava, in Persia, with 
%vhom she was acquainted. To represent her son, the queen 
substituted a Circassian slave, who was strangled, and the real 
Yoosuf conveyed safety to Persia, where he was brought up. The 
9 )oltana subsequently maintained communications with her son } 
and sent to him his nurse, with her son Ghuzunfer Beg, and her 
daughter Dilshad Agha, who accompanied Yoosuf Adil Khan to 
He proceeds India. The reason of his selecting India is attributed to 
to India. dream, in which it was revealed to him that he should 
attain royalty ; but it is equally possible that Persia was insecure, 
and India a more noble field for exertion. Y'oosuf, therefore, 
eq^barked at 8hiraz, and reached Dabul, in the Konkan, in 1459. He 
was then seventeen years old, and of a handsome and engaging 
presence; and becoming acquainted with a Georgian merchant, 
nnii N sold taken by him to Beeder, and sold as a Georgian 

to Mahmoud slave to Khwajah Mahmood Gawan, the minister, for 
nfinister of the I'oyal body-guard. He did not divulge his real rank, 
“**^‘***'* and pi-cbahly permitted his own sale, both as a means 
of introduction to covrt, and as the best means of cutting off all 
trace of his position. From the rank of a private soldier, Yoosuf 
gradually rose to the command of the body-guard, and to be master of 
Hit rise in horse ; but becoming attached to Nizam ool-Moolk 
the myii Toork, who procured for him the title of Adil Khan^ 
he accompanied that nobleman to Berar, on the 
ciimpaign against K^hrla, and behaved with much distinguished 
bravely in the storm of the fort. His friend, Nizam-ooI-Moolk, 
having been killed on that occasion, Yoosuf A^l Khan bueoeoded 
to the command of his forces, with which he returned to Beeder. 
By his ability in civil government, and bravery in the field, Yoosuf 
Adil Khaft rose gradually to the highest grades of rank and 
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employment ftahmood Gdyrnn loved ^im, and adopted him ae a 
«Boii ; and at his deaths Yousuf Adil Khan was looked up to ns the 
leader or^e foreign party in the State. The commands and es- 
tates«of tmlate minister were bestowed upon him, and itvbas been 
already demiled in Chapter XIV. of this liook^ how he 
withdrew from Beeder to beojnpoor, and did not return froiy ue«u r. 
to the capital. In 1-I8i) he declared his independence, Dpriares in- 
and was crowned at Beejapoor, the capital of his 
dynasty — destined to become one of the largest and most mag- 
nificent cities of India, or indeed of Asia — under the title of Abool 
Mozuffer, •Yoosuf Adil Shali.e 

Beejapoor was an ancient Hindoo city : and a Hindoo building 
m the fort bears an inscription of the Cbalukya dynasty, ns a 
college, wdlh a large endowment. It was probably a considerablV 
provincial town on the accession of the Bahmuny king, Alla-ood- 
deen Huasun j for it became the the seat of the provincial govern- 
ment of the western provinces of the Bahmuny do- DeBcripti<»ii 
miniors. Beejapoor stands nearly on the crest of one Berjnponr. 
of the gi'eat trap waves of the Deccan, the watershed of the 
Deccan and Carnatic, at a considerable elevntion, perhaps 2,00() 
feet, above the sea ; biij; there is nothing picturesque in its situation 
for around it are undulating downs, and the country for the most 
part, though fertile, is stony and uninviting. To the east, liow- 
e\ er, where the trap formation breaks into the granitic plains of the 
Carnatic, lies the broad valley of the Done river, a region of 
unsurpassed productiveness of grain. * If the cr‘)p on D6ne ripens, 
who can eat it ? if it fail, who can eat ? ^ is tin old MahraAa 
proverb, expressive of its value. From this tract, and the wide 
range of Shorapoor, the Raichore Doodb and Dharwar, sitpplies of 
grain for a large city or army ^ere unfailing ; an^ in these respects, 
and its healthy climate, the situation of Beejapoor was excellent ; 
but the dominions of Yoosuf Adil Shah were by no means ex* 
tensive, the maintenance of a large army as yet was impossible, and 
his enemy, Kassim Bereed, was not idle iifstindng up intriguea 
against Mm. Kassim Bereed's plan was a subtle one. He 
incited 'iimraj, the regent of Beejanugger, by a promise of the 
Raichore Dooab, to attack Beejapoor on the south-west ; he made 
profuse promises to Mullik Bheiry, king of Ahmed- 
Dugger, for co-operation on the north; he requested 
Bahadur Geelany to act on the west; while he himself, “"®‘***’ 
with the whole of the Beeder army, should join from the east. 
To oppose this immense combinaiion against him, Yoosuf Adil 
Shah had only 8,000 cavalry and 200 elephants. Pie could not 
pretend to oppose Timrnj, and made peace with him. He then 
tell upon Bahadur Geelany, and defeated him, forcing him back 

o2 
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into his own t»Tritorv with heavy loss^ He then turned northwnrJ, 
met the combined armies of Heeder and Ahmednuuifer . 

Tin* kiltff 1 1 I . 1 .1 . , . >• 1 

i>fr»ir,s ihe near Nuldroo^, )ind in the pnitial action wliiip ensued, 

coiifi'derHles. . m . j . _ i,. i __ i • * „ 


Kai’siiii Dereed fled to Deeder, ieavinf,- Ls ally to 
extricate himself as best he could ; when the Kin);? C'f AhnnMl- 
iiu^^er, having no flesire for a >var on his own account, made 
peace and deparlWl homewards. The confederacy was thus broken 
wirwiui the lleejaniigger regent, Timnij, had been 

iiivjjiiiuRffor. (»X(Mted by tlie promise of tlie Dnichoiv Dooab, and 
iletermining to wre^t it from Yoosiif Adil Sliah, advanced with 
a large army for fin; piirpo.se. The cing proceeded t»> meet liiiii; 
but in the first partial encounter, liis troops were broken; then, 
bearing that the Hindoos. ha<l disp<*iNed to plunder, lie fell iijion 
them with his reser\e, with such fury, that the >vhole Hindoo 
Tiir' uimiiMM army broke and fled to Reej an linger, leaving their camp 
we plundered leisurely by the Mabomedans. The 

hootv obtaiiKid was enormous. Sixty lacs of gold boons were found 
in the treasury — about 2,o00,0()0/. sterling — with many valuable 
jewels ; and 200 elephants w'ore captured. This remarkable 
. .. . actiem Avas fought in April 149il. The consequences 

M.'ixiiiillian I. _ . 

iniiK’rorof of it were serious to tlie Deejanugger State, for its 
ofMimiiy. young rnjali died of wounds received in the action, and 
the long peace which had subsisted between the Hindoos and 
Mabomedans, since the treaty of Ahmed Shah Wully Balimuny, 
in 142^), (u* fi)r nearly seventy years, was now broken. 

In 1105 Dustoor Heeiiar, an Abyssinian eunuch who held the 
fr'ie kiiiff government of Goolburgah, under Reeder, determined to 
UivdlT declare his independence, and would have succeeded, 
i'iiistlHir ' a.sMstaiJce given to King Mahmood by 

Yoosuf Adil Shah. In {he previous year he had co- 
operated in the reduction of Rahadur Geelany, and he now 
rendered an equally elfieient service to his former sovereign. 
It seems almost I'liaccountable how, in the course of a short 
p riod, the aiithoritioA of the Deccan could, ns it wore, suddenly 
cliunge sides, and forget, even for a time, mutual rivalries and 
animosities. On this occasion, Diist nir Deenar's pretensions were 
siipptirted by the King of Ahmednugger; and Kassim Rereed, in 
his emergency, sought the aid of Yoosuf AiHl Shah, the man 
whom lie had so recently endeavoured to destroy. It was given 
cheerfully, thimgh not perhaps without a political purpose ; the 
eunuch was defeated and huuibhMl, but. restored to his oflice; 
and Goolburgah was fixed upon as the place to celebrate the 
maiTiage of the Reejapoor princess to Ahmed Shah, son of Mah- 
mood Shah, in fulfilment of their former betrothal. On this 
occasion, Yoosuf Adil Shah proposed to the king the dismissal 
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of Kassim Boreod from officejon conditron that he hiraA»*lf shi^nlu 
remve districts held jiy Dustoor Decnur; mid the king con- 
senting, tM orders were made out. Kassim I3ereo(k je • „ . 

sisted, as ^ight have been-—- probably was — expected; 
mid was defeated near Allimd. Tliere were other ‘**^”“* 
parties, howev^^^r, who wei*e dissatisfied by the arvingeinenf. 'I'he 
Kings of Ahmednugger and 13erar put iti claims for other portions 
of territory, in order to create a baLance of power ; and after a 
long series of negotiations, a division was made, with whi<*h all 
appeared satisfied for the present, except Dustoor Deenar, who 
liad been altogether thrown out. He )iad amassed much treasure, 
and was the leader of tlte Abyssinians, who supported liini ; ami 
with them, and other troops, he took the field. Yoosiif Adil 
Shah ofF(‘red honourabie terms to him, and these being ri‘jected, 
the parties met, and a severe gentiral action was fought 

•, 1 11*V Tv IV ^ OllKtllDr 

with great bravery on botli stdes. Dustoor Deenar Avas Offimr ikIhIu 
slain iu the battle, and the King of lh»cjapoor suffered a " 
severe loss in tlio death of his foster-brother, (ihiizunfiii* Beg, from 
the effects of wounds received in the last desperate charge which 
had decided the action. 

Jn 1502 Yoosuf Auil Shah, in pursuance of a voav, and AvitJi the 
concurrence of Lis principal ()fficers and adviseivS, 
changed the State profession of faith from t he Soony, or 
orthodox, to the Sheea, or heretical, in which he had fn.mHoimy 
been brought up in Persia, lie experienced some 
opposition in this as yet unjircccdented public declaration of that 
faith in India; but, as he allowed everyone to follow his o#n 
judgment, he Avas not opposed in liia own dominions ; in reg-nrd to 
others, hoAvever, he was not so .successful. A gnait 
league vA^as made against liiiA, in the name of *a ludy him 
crusade, by the Kings of Ahmednugger, Golcondah, and 
Berar, w th Ameer Beretjd, avIio had siicc cc^icd his father at 
Becder, and possessed, if possible, a more intriguing mid restless 
spirit. Mahriiood Shah Avas made the nominal loAder neojapoor 
of the h .gue, and the Beejapoor territories were in- 
vaded. Voosuf Adil Shah, fintflng himself too weak to encounter 
the united armies of the confederacy, took with him _ . . 
(1,000 horse, inarched northAvards to Dowlatabnd and nrmcedsto 
Berar, plundering the country, and made Ids way to 
linad Shah of Berar, his son-in-law, avIio had not ns yet moved, 
linad Shah would not, however, openly espouse his cause ; he 
advised him for the pi*esent to restore the Soony faith at Beeja- 
poor, and to retire into KbundAsh till the storm was past; advice 
which Y^oosuf Adil Shah at once followed. Im^ Shah was an 
experienced politician, and of great age and Avisdom* lie wrote 
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to Ihe leaders of the confederacy, Jo put them o? their guard 
against Ameer Bereed, who, it was evident, had cont''‘ved the 
movement in order that he should be put in possessio- *of Beejv 
poor ; and shonld this occur, that he would then turi(® his forces 
against each of his allies in succession. This warning had tht 
desired effect. The Kings of Ahmednugger and Grdcon- 
dah saw, at once, that Ameer Bereed had made tools 
of them, and both suddenly left his camp with their 
forces. Yoosuf Adil Shah now returned to Gawil, and 
after routing the army of Ameer Bereed, who had 
tied to Beeder with tlib king, and plundering its 
camp, returned tiiumphant to Heejapoor, where, until 
1510, he reigned without further molestation. In that 
year, the l*ortiigne.''e, as yet little known, took Goa ; 
but the king immediately proceeding thither, retook it, 
and expelled them. It was his last effort. He had had a ten- 
vooKuf Adii dency to dropsy for some time, which was aggravated 
by his exertions, and he died soon afterwards, in the 
seventy-fifth year of bis nge and twentieth of his 
reign. He wais not buiied at Beejapoor, but at 
the town of G6gy, in the district; of Shorapoor, about 
sixty miles to the eastward, near the grave of a local 
saint, Peer Cluinda Ilooseinee, whom he had venerated. No mau- 
soleum was built over him ; and in the procinCts of the 
JtiupTid to holy burning-ground his open tomb is as simple as 
Ills memory, others, and an endowment, which has been pi-e- 

served, still provides a covering of cotton chintz for it, renewed 
from vear to vear. Thus, as the people of Gogy assert, with an 
honourable pride, there are not, as yet, faithful servents wanting 
to the noble king, to light a lamp ut night at his grave, and to 
Y^tvy fat ehiiH for his souls peace; while the tombs of the great Bah- 
niiiny kings, and of all his enemies in life, are desecrated. Soon 
after his first appointment to Beejapoor, Yoosuf Adil Khan had 
reditced a Mnbrntta chieftain, Mookund Rao, to sub- 
mission ; and ho married his sister, to whom he gave 
the Mahoniedan title of Boohoojee Khanuiu. By this 
lady he had three daughters and one son, Ismail, who, 
as a minor, succeeded to the throne. Of his daughters, 
Muryam or Mary, the eldest, married Boorhan Nizam Shah 
Bheiry, of Ahmednugger ; Khoodeija, Alla-ood-deen Imad Shah, of 
Berar ; and Beeby Musseety, the youngest, Ahmed Shah Bahmuny 
of Beeder. 

Among the sovereigns of the Deccan, there is no one of his 
fiharacterof period who Can he compwed with Yoosuf Adil Shah. 
Tj^BufAdii political ability, in learned accomplishments, and 
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skill and pSl'sonal braverf in the field, he had no equal, 
and wsijv only perhaps ^inferior to his great patron, Mahmood 
Qawnn. %fe whs pertectly tolerant of all religions, and his con- 
eideratioil|(or hie Hindoo subjects may have proceedeef in some 
degi'ee fnim the infliience of his wife, whom he loved with a rare 
nlTection, and to whom he was entirely faithful. Under him 
Hindoos were freely admitted to offices of trust, and Mahratta 
became the ordinary language of accounts and local business. 
From the means afforded by the booty of the Beejanugger army, 
the king built the fort and citadel of Beejapoor of stone — enormous 
and maf^ificent works of tSeir class. The fort walls surrounded 
the town, as it was then, of Beejapoor, and consisted of a deep 
ditch and wall crowned with handsome machicolated battlements, 
with fine round and octagon bastions at intervals, fitted for 
arlillery. Here and there, on weaker points, there is a famsebraye. 
In the citadel were the royal palaces and public offices, and its 
defences were similar to the outer walls, except that its ramparts 
were loftier, its bastions larger, aqd its ditch, partially filled with 
water, wider and deeper ,* and in addition to the ramparts there is 
afaussebraye all round. These works are, for the most part, still 
perfect But in the lime of Yoosuf Adil Shah, the splendour of 
Beejapoor was only in its infancy. 


CHAPTER XrX. 

# 

OF THE ADIL SHAHY DYNASTY OF DERJAPOOR {cWltinued), 
A.D. 1510 TO 1534. • 

When Ismail Adil Shah sucfceeded his father, *he was about nine 
years old ; and the late king, on his death -bed, had ap- imnaii Adii 
|)ointed Kuni41 Khan, who had followed him from 
lleeder, and proved faithful on many trying o(Jcasions, 
to be regent, in conjunction with the queen-mother, regent. 
Kum&l ^ Ihan at once restored the public profession of the Soony 
faith. The Portuguese hod ret&ken Goa, and he made Portugese 
peace with them, on coadition that they should not 
extend their possessiona It was soon observable, however, that 
the regent was strengthening his own party; and, as Ferishta 
observes, the Deccan then supplied examples, in Ameer Bereed of 
Beeder, and Timraj of Beejanugger, of the success of ministers and 
regents against their lawful princes. In the crafty an^ un« 
scrupulous Ameer Bereed, Kumal Khan found an ally inMgiiMof 
ready to further any desperate intrigue, lie proposed SituYmeir 
(hat he should assist Ameer Bereed to conquer Ahmed- 
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nuijjrer, if lit would further his owh projects for usurping the 
crowji of iJeejapoor ; nud thesw nefarioiis terms were ryvfied b? 
a secrel. treaty,. which pnnided that KimiiU Khan was/ 1 liberty 
to inipiisdn Isihail Adil Shah, or put him to death, a^i^might be 
most expedient. The first act of the confederates was to besiege 
the fort of .Shohipoor. Ameer Hereed had moved to Goolburgah 
and invested it ; and Kunial Khan, confining the queen-dowager 
and her son to the citadel of Ileejapoor, proceeded to Sholapoor, 
th(» possessor of which, Zeiri Khan, surrendered the fort to him. 
Jle then returned to ileejajioor, and to secure his own position, 
dismissed the foreign guards, who were to a man faithful to the 
king, while he took into his service a body of JVlahriitta horse, by 
which his own adherents were niised to the large number of 
:?0,()00 men. 

The queen, who possessed information of these proceedings, and 
KnmiU kiihii of the fact that Kumal Khan had actually fixed, by his 
ni.urp'tirB'** astrologers, a date for ascending the throne, now deter- 
ihroiie. mined upon liis destruction, if possible, ns the only 
available means for escape; and she urged Yfiosiif Toork, the 
foster-father of her son, of whose devotion to the family she had 
no doubt, to effect it — a commission he reudidy accepted. Kumal 
Khan had feigned to he ill, and ha<l shut himself up for some 
days, as the astrologers had predicted certain malign influences 
The queen’s, against him. The queen, protending to be solicitous 
counter clot. ivealtli, Sent an old female attendant, who 

slie knew was acting as Kumdl Khan’s spy, to him with a com- 
plihientary message and wave offering, and requested her to take 
with her Voosiil' Toork, who desired an audience for leave to de- 
part on a pilgrimage to Mecca. There was nrithing in the message 
or ill the individual to excite suspicion, and after its deliveiy, 
Y’oosuf Toork was summoned to receive an honorary dismissal. 

( )n such nil occasioq it is customary for the superior to give some 
leaves of pun, rolled up with betel-nut, to the petitioner: as 
'i’oosuf Toork advanced to receive the pan on his extended scarf, 
the naked hands being considered a disres^iectful breach of etiquette, 
Kuiiiai Kiuiii concealed a naked dagger beneath it, and as the 
MMHSBinnrrd. i.egent Stretched out his hand, Yoosuf Toork suddenly 
jdumred the dagger into his breast, and ho died instantly, with a 
loud groan ; while the attendants, hearing the noise, rushed in, and 
dispatched the assassin and the woman ere they could leave the 
apartment. Kumdl Khan’s body was then dressed and placed in 
the b&lcony by his mother, as though he were alive j and a message 
i^ent to the troops to hasten to salute him as king, and seize Ismail 
Adil Shah and his mother, Sufdur Khan, the minister's son, 
considering he had troops enough for this purpose, shut the gatea 
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of the fort, and proceeded^n person aprainst the queen’s palucc^ 
wliich^as separate from the rest, with a body of r),(K)0 men. 

, The %eer. did not as yet know of the fate of her messenger, and 
Bupposi he had been killed, and that Kiinial Khan ^proicrm.. 
still livoa, pp)poaed to make the best terms she could; J 
but Dilshad Agha, the foster-sister of her husband, at ‘i.*waKiT. 
once saw the danger of such a step, and determined to resist. The 
palace gates were shut, and a faithful eunuch dispatched to the 
fftwfoi’eign soldiers in the fort, to warn them of the king’s situs - 
lion. On their arrival, ihev undauntedly withstood the storm of 
shot a*nd arrows poured agninst them, Dilshad Agha and the 
queen, clad in armour, encouraging them in porhon ; but when 
cannon were brought up against the palace, its brave defenders 
began to despair, and some Hed. Dilshad Agha’s message to the 
few foreigners still in the city had, however, reached them : and 
they gained admittance to the palace from the fort ditch, by ropes 
thrown over the wall. This reinforcement angjtiented the de- 
fenders to nearly two hundred men, and with these, Dooboojee 
Khanum and Dilshad Agha continued to fight gallantly. As 
Sufdiir Khan broke open the gateway of the palace, he was re- 
ceived witli a sharptvolley of arrows and shot, totally unexpected ; 
<ind being himself wounded in tho eye, retired, and was leaning 
against the palace wall, when the young king, recognising him, 
pushed over a heavy stone from the terrace roof above, which 
killed him on the spot. Ills followers fled, and in a short time all 
the loyal popiibition had rallied round their monjirch. The body 
of Yoosuf Toork was buried with honour, and a mausoleum rai>ed 
over it; nor did the king, when at the capital, fail to vi^it the 
place once in every month, and join in th^ ceremonies b)r the 
repose of the soul of the faithful .servant to whose devotion he 
owed his life. As may be conceived, so romantic an event t(H»k a 
strong hold of the imagination of the people, wid the facts are still 
recited by the minstrels of the country, wuth unfailing interest ; 
while the traveller, if he knows the history, will be shown the 
HC.ene * f the tragedy and its consequences. The account (d' 
Ferishta is amply confirmed by the local narratives. 

Although still a mere boy in years, the events of the time, and 
bis natural high spirit, imparted a decision to Ismail 
Adil Shah’s mind which never loft him. He at once nvRiiiilOH the 
assumed the direction of his own government, lie dis- 
missed the faithless Deccanies and Abyssinians,and re-enlistcd the 
Toorksand Moghuls who had been discharged ; and tlicse, with his 
father’s gallant veterans, who flocked to him from all quarters, 
soon composed a sufficient army. Artieer Borced, on hearing of 
the death of Kuniai Khan, had raised the siege of Goulburgah, 
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and retired to Beeder ; ’but be was not the less active in his desi^s 
Lvafrue tlio voung king, and eventually succ^ied in 

Hiraiiiat inducing the Kings of Golcondah, Berar, andf i.biiied- 
Boejapoor. jojn the part of Mabmood Sb^h Bah- 

niuny, in an eiToil to uproot the Adil Shahy dynasty. These 
sovereigns sent qu,otas of troops; and, in 1514, Ameer Bereed 
and King Mall mood Shah Bahmuny advanced onBeejapoor at the 
head of 25,000 hoi-se. Ismail Adil Shah was in nowise dismayed. 

. . He allowed the Beeder army to advance to Allapoor, 
defeats the Within a mile and a half of the eastern gate of his 
ciiii u era es. debouched upon the great plain before 

tile city, he fell upon it with 12,000 foreign cavalry, and leading 
the principal division himself, won a complete victory. Mahmood 
Shah and his son Ahmed had both been unhorsed in the action, 
aud were captured ; but were received as honoured guests by the 
young king, himself only fourteen years old, and treated with 
respect and dignity. The sequel to this invasion, was the proposal 
of Mahmood Shah to solemnise the marriage of his son to Beeby 
Musseety, the king's sister ; aud the two monarchs proceeded to- 
gether to Goolburgah, where the maiTiage was concluded, amidst 
great rejoicings. Alahtnood Shah and his son, >7ith his bride, were 
then forwarded to Beeder, with an escort of 5,000 select cavalry, 
and for a time Ameer Bereed did not appear. 

From 1514 to 1510 peace prevailed; but the Rajah of Beeja- 
nugger had succeeded in getting possession of the Raichore Dooab ; 
War with this being an original portion of the Beejapoor 

State, Ismail Adil Shah determined to regain it. Timraj, 
the regent of Beejanugger, had poisoned his ward, and now exer- 
cised regal power ; and he was by no means disposed to admit 
Ismail Adil Shah's demands. He tocB: up a position on the right 
bank of the river Krishna ; and in an attempt to cross the ri\ er 
while excited by w^ne, Ismail nearly lost his life, and sacrificed 
many of his best troooa. He was obliged to retreat ; but the 
event had the good c fleet of inducing him to abandon the use of 
wine, to which it hjad been feai'ed be was becoming addicted. All 
further attempt upon the RaicbozV) Dooab was for the present 
abandoned. Soon afterwards Boorhan Nizam Shah, king of Ahmed- 
nugger, proposed to marry the king's sister Muryam, and the cere- 
mony was performed at Sholapoor, in May 1524, which fort, with 
its dependencies, was fixed as her dowry. Tlie cession was not,' 
War with howe ver, immediately made ; and Boorhan Shah, taking 
ruggein offence, invaded the Beejapoor dominions in 15*35, 
mtiieof ftflidsted, os usual, by Ameer Bereed. The issue of 
Pavla, this campaign was favourable to Ismail Adil Shah, 
who defeated bis brother-in-law in a general action, with gi^at 
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loss of men and maUnel oC war, both being present in the field aud 
leading their respective armies. In 1528, however, Boorhau Shah , 
^and A^eor BeVeed renewed the contest, and were TiieKiutfot 
allowedlyo advance to within forty miles of Beejapoor, 
where tney were attacked by Assud Khan, the Beeja- 
poor general, and utterly routed, with the loss, of their 'guns a ad 
elephants. 

These, as it were, family quarrels, did not, however, prevent the 
parties from assisting each other on emergent occasions ; for in the 
same year, 1528-0, when the King of Ahmednngger was attacked 
by the King of Gnzeiat, Ismail Adil Sliah sent him 0,000 horse 
and a sum of money equal to half a million sterling, to enable 
him to refit his arinv. It transpired, however, that while em- 
ployed in this service. Ameer Bereed had tampered with the 
Beejapoor troops, and had promised their commander an inde- 
pendent estate if he would desert and join in an attack Renewed 
upon Beejapoor. This provoked Ismail Adil Shah 
beyond endurance ; and ho proposed to his brother-in- Dercpd. 
law that they should join to punish the man who contrived, by his 
malicious and unceasing intrigues, to keep the Deccan in perpetual 
turmoil ; or, if he pleased, ho might remain neutral, which would 
answer the same purpose. Boorhan Shah preferred the latter 
alternative ; and in 15j>9 the Beejapoor king invaded iHinnii Adii 
the territory of Beeder with 10,000 of his best cavalry. 

In all his campaigns, the king seems to have trusted to 
archery as his chief weapon in war, and it was the oiuni>niy. 
national arm of the Persians, Tartars, Moghuls, and Turks, who 
composed his best troops; but at Beeder he hi\d to encounter 
artillery aud musketr}^, and a hard-fought action outside * 
the walls of the city tested ttie bravery of his troops to nt 

the utmost. The king displayed great personal valour 
in this battle, killing in single combat two of the sons of Ameer 
Bereed, who had attacked him successively. At the close of the 
action, a large body of fresh cavalry was seen approaching from 
the ri‘ ’it, which proved to be a contingent of 4,000 Golcondah 
hoi'semen sent to the assistance of Ameer Bereed. The king 
would have attacked these at once with his own division, and 
was with great ditiiculty persuaded to witness the final charge 
instead of taking a part in it. lie therefore handed his own bloody 
sword to Syed Hoosein, his Arab general, and seated icing's 
himself on a mound overlooking the field of battle, by 
which the place is still to be recognised. Syed lloosein, and 
Assud Khtin were completely successful, aud on their return the 
king presented his own horae to Syed lloosein. 

The fort of Beeder was now closely invested, Ameer Bereed 
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retired to Ood;;heer, leaving: tlie defence to his sons, and wrote to 
the King of llerar t ) come to Boeder as a mediator. Whejj linad 
Shah arrived^ he^foiind that Ismail Adil Shsh would bt^onlent 
witli nothing less than Ameer Bereed's unconditional su^Jikiissioii f 
hut tlie fort was impregnable, jiiid Ameer liereed would not 
come to lei'ms. I^earing that his camp was pitched near that of 
the King of Berar, and that he was neglectful of ir, Assud Khan 
was se/it w’itli 2,0(K) horse to make a night attack upon it, when 
the scouts s»*nt on, returned, and declared they had renchcd the 
rovnl t»*nt witliout a challenge. Assud Khan, cou- 
i»rrfi«i ducted by these men, took twenty-five horse and a few 
ciipiure . found Ameer Bereed drunk, lying 

on his bed, and surroiiiided by guards, musicians, singers and 
dancers, nil intoxicated and asleep. 'J he laid of Ameer Bereed 
was now gently lifted as he lay on it and carritid off, and it was 
only when he found himself at a considerable distance from his 
camp, travelling as it were through the air, that lie awoke, crying 
out that he was i:i the power of evil spirits, and praying (jod to 
forgive him. Assud Khan now rode up to him, and told him 
w'har had happened ; but promised his good offices with the king 
Lsmail Adil Shah was overjoyed >vith the tvesiilt of the night 
expedititui, which indeed was more like romance than reality ; 
and at first seemed disposed to put the aged Ameer Bereed to 
death, for he was led out bareheaded in the hot sun for execution. 
'J’hen ho humbly begg(;d his life, and promised to give up the fort 
and the Bahmimy treasures if it were spared; but his son, who 
bclrf^the fort, replied to his fathers message to surrender, that, he 
would not, and that Ills father's life, at his age, was not worth such 
a ransom. This was, however, only a feint to get better terms, for 
e\en in this extremity the merciful and chivalrous disposition of 
TJipf«»rto« Beejapoor was relied on. Ameer Bereed 

Berdfr now beggpd to be taken before one of the toAvers of 
gjveimi). where his sons were, accompanied by the 

elephant which the king declared should trample him to death ; 
wlien at last, believing him to be in real danger, the sons offered 
t<i give up the fort if they were allowed to depart wdth their 
families to Oodgheer ; and it was afterwards discovered that they 
liad loaded themselves writh the most valuable of the crown 
ji'wels before they departed. The kings now entered the city and 
fort in state, and seated themselves together on the throne. All 
the money in the treasury, about half a million sterling, 
lutriiimu** the jewels, clothes, china, and other valuables, were 
of distributed to the armies, or in charity, and King 

hiKHrmy. Igmail refused to take a single article for himself; he 

hiid not made war, he said, for booty, but for his honour, which 
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wrts Rati«H(*d* The dispcwftl of Ameer Bereed alone remained^ 
amd at the intercession of the King of Berar, an estate was ron- 
lerred ■ -apon him, and '’he was allowed the command of o,00C ' 
^horsc hkkhe Becjapuor army. 

The iSig now proceeded into the Baichore Doo.db, 
whi( h, with the forts of Kaichore and Moodgul, he mm* UHichow 
recovered. Ameer Bereed, having rendered imp(»rtant 
Service, wais foigi\en, and assured that his government of Boeder 
wi.uld be restf)rod to him ; and he was soon afterwaids iilh)wed to 
proceed to Beeder, on condition of surrendering two forts and 
their depeiidimcies. But iie was no sooner free than he reconw 
ineuced bis old practices, and renewed his intrigues with Boorhail 
Shah of Aliiiiediiugger, who was sore at having had n«) 
part in his brother-in-law’s laM succcsslnl (‘Xpeditions. Ahmed- 
Ismail A dil Shah had given notice to his brother-iu- 
law' that he was about to make a tour of his dominions, and that 
tlie oilicers on tlie frontier should not be alarmed ; to which 
the King of Ahmednuggor replied contemptuously, Hliat it w-ould 
be better if he stayed at home and minded his own business.' 
iHiuiil Adi] yhali leccdvecl this uncourteons message at Bahinnn* 
IniDy, when at evenmg prayer, and was so incensed, that he marchdl 
at once wdth a slight escort, and did not draw rein till he arrived 
next evening at Nuldroog. Jleie he dismissed the Ahmednngger 
ambassadors, and aw'aited the adiance of their troops. Bo'>rhan 
Nizam Shah had equipped a fine army, and his train of artillery 
w'as unusually large, lie brought 2o,000 horse into tlie field on 
this occasion; but they were chiefly Mahratlas and Dcccanies^uid 
had no chance against tlie veteran foreigners of Bcejfipoor. Boorhaa 

Nizam Shah was defeated wdth the loss of all his giins» „ ^ 

1 I 1 • • 1 1 n<»«rhiiii 

and camp eqinpnge, and tkpd to liis capital ; but the Nixsim simii 

brothers-in-law met afterwards on the froiitier, and 

agreed mutimlly that Ahmednugger should annex Berar to its 

dominions, leaving Beejapoor at liberty to proiJced against Golcon- 

dah. In BVW, therefore, King Ismail opened a campaign HgMinsi 

Golcondab — which Slate he averred had attacked him treacherously, 

And w ’liout muse, in the affair at Beeder — by I he siege of Kowi!- 

konda. Here the king fell ill of a violent fever, and died 

on September 6, after a glorious and successful 

leign of twenty-five years. In nil his military enter- 

prises the king had suffered only one reverse, that at aeformnnon 

the Krishna river, by the Beejanugger army, which was 

only attributable to liis own rashness : and in the subsequent 

campaign, he not only retiieved that disaster, but recaptured the 

lUichore Dooab, which had been in possession of the Hindmvs 

for nearly twenty years. The king’s body W'as can ied from Kowil- 
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konda to Gdgy, and interred beside bis father^ a simple tomb- 
jRinntrfi stone alone marking the spot. The character of this 
ciiariiuter. jg given in the woiVls of a local historian, 

quoted by Ferijhta. 'He was just, patient, and lib^al; ex-' 
ti’emely generous, frequently pardoning State criminals, am averse 
to listening to slander, lie never used passionate language, and 
possessed great wit, to which he added a sound and accurate 
judgment. He was an adept in the arts of painting, varnishing, 
making arrows, and embroidering saddlecloths; and in music and 
poetry excelled most of his age. He supported literary men and 
scholars munificently at his court; wnd had a great fund of 
humour, which he displayed at his private parties and in familiar 
intercourse with his courtiers.* His personal bravery w^as beyond 
question, as was proved by his acts of valour in all his wars, and 
Ike shared the fatigues and privations of his soldiers, who loved 
him deeply, and deplored his loss. No record of his civil ad- 
ministration has been preserved ; but, it may be inferred from his 
general abilities and kind disposition, that it had flourished 
abundantly. On his death- bed he appointed his friend Assud 
Khan to be protector of the kingdom ; and though he had no 
confidence in his eldest son Mulloo, he declared him his sue- 
. .. ... cesaor. This prince was therefore raised to the throne 

Shull at Goolburgah, but his father s opinion was confirmed 

' by his conduct, which so disgusted Assud Khan, that 
he retired to his estate of Belgaum, leaving the regency to the 
old queen-dowager, Booboojee Khanum, and Ismail Khan Dec- 
cany. After enduring Mulloo Adil Shah’s vices for six 
uiroiiod, ir..u months, the queen-dowager determined to depose him; 

approbation of Assud Klian, Mulloo 
ceeds, 1.184. Adil Shah was dethroned jnd blinded and his brother 
Ibrahim crowned king, to the satisfaction of all parties in the 
State. ^ 

These transactions^have brought the history of the Adil Shahy 
dynasty somewhat boyjnd the date previously mentioned, namely, 
1520 ; hut the details of the reign of Ismail Adil Shah could not 
be iiiteiTupted ; and those of his successor, Ibrahim Adil Shah 1., 
will be resuised hereafter. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

0? THE NIZAM SHAHY DYNASTY OF AHMEDNUGGEE, 

A.D. 1489 TO 1532. 

The death of Nizam-ool-Moolk Bheiry, who succeeded Mabniood 
Gawaji as minister of the Bahmmiy State, after his ex- 
ecution^ has been before related in Chapter XV. of this Nir.«m shah 
Book, as also the declaration of independence by It is son iir tK iiUeuc*;. 
Mullik Ahmed, which immediately followed that event. 
lie had been previously employed in the royal service, both by 
Mnlimood Gawan and his own lather ; and, at the period under 
notice, was en/fagod in reducing the Northern Konkan, which 
formed part of his father’s public estate, to obedience. In tliese 
operations he had been sin&rularly successful ; and had captured all 
the Mahratta strongholds, which, up to this period, had defied the 
Mahomedan arms. Ferishta states, that though he assumed in- 
dependence, he was^not crowned, nor did he style himself shah 
or king, until a later period. An attempt was made by The b«ii- 
the Bah m liny State, soon after his declaration of inde- JiSai* 
pendence, to recover Mullik Ahmed’s possessions ; but **efenteii. 
the generals dispatched for the purpose were successively de- 
feated ; on the last occasion with the loss of all their baggage. A 
third attempt by Azmut-ool-Moolk, with 18,000 men, on the |jnrt 
of Mahniood Shah Bdhmuny, was equally unsuccessful. Mullik 
Ahmed evaded them, marched suddenly upon Beeder,«n distance 
of nearly 300 miles, surprised the c ty guards, and carried o(T 
the females of his family without loss ; an ex^uit which consider- 
ably added to his fame. He then rejoined his forces, and after 
some manoeuvres by both parties, a general action ensued, on May 
28, 141K), in which the Bahmuny troops sftffered a severe defeat 
on the plain near the town of Bingar, which was commemorated 
by th.. erection of a palace, « surrounded by a garden and park, 
which still remain. The occurrences of the reign of Ahmed 
Nizam Shah were so much mixed up with those of Mahmood 
Shah Bahmuny, and his contemporaries, that they need not all be 
reviewed. Joonair as yet had been the capital of the new king- 
dom ; but it was inconvenient in many respects, and was not 
sufficiently central. Mullik Ahmed Shah had determined to gain 
possession of Dowlatabad and its dependencies, which included 
the broad and fertile valley of the upper Godavery, and eventually 
to extend his power into Berar ; and he fixed upon a spot near 
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Bin< 5 ^ar, whfore he bad alrendj-'ereeted ^ palace for tfcc new capital, 
Ainiiod. whic.h was named Ahniedniig^er, the fort of Ahmed. 
tmiiidedi<M position, in every point ot view, iwas an excellent 
Aiiiprir»s 4 iB-*‘ coniiiianded all the passes into Khand^sh and 

rovprpcihy Dowliitubud, and its elevalioii, near the crest of one of 
Ci#iuiniiuB. principal Deccan ranpres of hills, secured a cool and 

salubrious climate. The city soon spran« up, and with the noble 
fort palaces uf the Nizam Shahy dynasty, forms one of the most 
valuable inilitary stations of the British army in the Deccan. 

'riui Bahmuny oiricer, MuHik Wujoo, in char^re of tlie province 
of Dowlatabad, liad, like others, declared his independence : and 
Ibore had since occurred a doiiitistic revolution, in which his 
yoiiM}?e.r brother, l^fullik Ashriif, had obtained the power. Ahmed 
Nizam Shah had imt as yet been able to make any impression on 
Dowlatabad; but he devastated its districts in every season of 
li«rvest, and detennined on continuing this policy till it should 
Dowiatahiid gi'cli lip. Ill 1409 lie was engaged in besieging the 
bfjjioKeU. fort, when Mabmood Shah of (Inzerat moved south- 
BraKtidiH- wards with the purpose of reducing Khandosh ami 
i'uwrvti. relieving Dowlatabad. This had the effect of obliging 
Ahmed Nizam Shah to raise the siege; and a subsequent niglit 
attack upon the Guzerat army near Sooltaifpoor, in Khamlesh, 
caused its king to retreat. Ahmed Nizam Shah now advanced 
once more towards Dowlatabad, the garrison of which sent him 
word that their master had engaged to acknowledge the King of 
Giizerut as his Mivereigii, and as they could not submit to this, 
tiutv would admit him if ho would come. So favourable an offer 
The* fort 18 neglected, and the king niarclied with 

ui\«iiup ^ 3,000 horse, and encamped without the walls. Mullik 
tuhiiii. Ashruf was then ill, and died in a few days; and tlie 
keys of the fort were delivered up to Ahmed Nizam Shah, who, 
rejoiced at his good fortune, directed the whole of the works to be 
repaired, and placed* in them a trusty garrison of his own troops. 
I'he possession of Dov’latabad, w ith its large dependencies, very 
much increased the king’s powder ; and though frequently thre.itened 
by Giizerat, no war actually took place. Ahmed Nizam Shah 
AhiDpashah Bheirv fell ill in 1508. and died in the course of the 
'***^®* year. He was buned at Kdzah, near Dowlatabad, a 
TiCjiKiie ot which, as well for the maiisoleiiins and colleges 

cmiihniy. of holy Malioiiiedan saints established there, as from 
its beautiful situation and delightful climate, be had become 
deeply attached. 

The king was succeeded by his son Boorban Nizam Shab, then a 
SS!im"shaii seven years old. The public affairs were in 

)ii8 Hoii, HUO-’ the hands of expeiieuced officers, and the young king's 
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education was 'carefully coaducted by them. Furishta states, 
that he saw in the royal library at Ahmednugger, a treatise 
on the duties of kings, ifhatly copied by him when he was ten 
yeara old. In 1510 the kingdom was placed in soiAe danger by 
the desei-tion of 8,000 cavalry to Alla-ood-deen Iinad invBBiun 
Shah of Berar, who, assisted by them, invaded the 
Ahinednugger dominions, being led to believe 'they defoaied. 
would fall an easy prey ; but he was resolutely opposed by 
Khwajah Jehan of Paraindali — who, partially independent, was yet 
tributary to Ahmediiugger — and the young king himself : and was 
defeated vith great loss, tlyirjg from the field of battle at Ranoory 
to Ellichpoor. The you?jg king in this battle rode before Ajdur 
Khan, his tutor, on the same saddle, in the thicke.^t of the ii; 2 ht. 
It was after this war that the Brahmin relations of the king 
claimed their hereditaiw rights as ‘Putwnries,* or accountants of 
Putry. The regent, Mokiiniil Khan, proposed an exchange of 
teriitory for Putry, which belonged to Berar, and this being re- 
fused, he took forcible possession of the town, and it was after- 
wards retained as a family point of honour. 

In 1523 the king was married at Sholapoor to Muryam, the 
sister of Ismail Adil S^ah of Beejapoor : and their sub- The ictug 
sequent quarrel in regard to that fort, and the defeat of JiKJcw 'if 
the King of Ahmednugger, when he was carried off’ the 
field fainting from the weight of his armour, have been 
already mentioned. Ferishta adds of this battle, * it Belgrade, 
was so bloody a one, that nature revolts at the remembrance.' In 
1527 Putry became the subject of a war. Alla-ood-deen ImdH 
Shah of Berar retook and fortified it, when Boorhan Rome taken 
Nizam Shah in person drove out the Berar garrison, bsoharica v. 
razed 4;he fortifications of the pbu:e. and bestowed it as ' a charitable 
gift’ on bis Brahmin relations, by whom it was* held successively 
till the reign of the Emperor Akbur, and whose descendants still 
represent the family. * 

In 1529 Boorhan Nizam Shah was seviSrely pressed by the 
junction of Guzerat to the confederation of the Kings of 
Khandd^i. and Berar against h^n. The two latter bo againatthe 
.bad defeated: but the accession of Guzerat to their 
league was very formidable. The timely assistance rendered by 
his brother-in-law, the King of Beejapoor, on this occasion, to 
Boorhan Nizam Shah, will be remembered ; but the final success 
may be attributed to the judicious conduct of Kawur Sein, a 
Brahmin, who became Pdshwa, or prime minister, being the first 
instance as yet recorded of any Hindoo being raised to an offiot 
of the highest rank. The Brahmin seems to have been TtMkim 
as brave a soldier as be was a skilful administrator, but ' 

9 
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J?(jorljan Xiznni Shah was nevertheless defeated, and ohlijfed to 
sue for peace, and acknowledge the supremacy of the Guzerat 
king, which \ya8 considered a suilicient humiliation. In 15*‘i0 the 
king sent an embassy to the monarch of Guzerat, to congratulate 
liim on his conquest of Mahvah, but he was informed that he 
must do homage in person — a further humiliation, at which the 
king's pride i-evolted. ‘ Slioiild he who had won his indopendencre 
from the great house of Babmuny stoop to that of Guzerat ? * 
Shall’ Taiiir, the holy saint who had been his ainha^sador, now 
dexterously deliv«i^d him from the dilemma. At the interview 
htdweeii the kings, he carried on his head a Koran, written by 
Ally ; and the Guzerat king, de.scending from his throne to pay it 
reverence, saluted lloorhan Nizam Shah, who was following his 
ambassador. The two kings then entered into convm’salion, and 
became go<3d friend.s; Bahadur Shah, before he returned to (iuzerut, 
formally resigning all his assumed honorary pretensions as king of 
Mahratta Dcccau. Ilis Bralimiii minister now rendered more 

diil-cdtii excellent service to Boorhan Shah, in reducing the 
nht'difucc. Mahratta chiefs of the mountain tracts who had as yet 
n«U submitted, and all these princes were very judiciously confirmed 
in their estates. 

'Pkelast quarrel lictween Boorhan Nizam Shah and Ismail Adil 
Slmli,in 16iU, resulted, as has been recorded, in the former’s utter de- 
feat ; but the letter written by Ismail on receipt of the rude message 
‘ to stay at home and mind his own business,’ has been preserved 
RiMjiHrkftMo lM*rislita s hi.storv, and is too cbnracteristic of the 
fslI'aii^Adu ptniod to be oiiiiltivd. ‘Have you so soon,’ writes the 
siiiiii. Beejapoor king, ‘ foigotten your late condition at 
AhinedAuggi‘r If you pride yourself on the tattered rags of 
the King of Malwah, the Ixjast is ridiculous. Nor need you he too 
vain of the title of shah, couferi-ed on you by the King of 
Guzerat, since I i^erive my royal lineage from a race of sovereigns, 
and am so styled by tlie kings of Persia, descendants of the 
Prophet. I advise yo»i to rt'pent of your folly and arrogance, or I 
shall compel you to quit the enjoymtnits of your Bagb-i-Nizam, 
and try liow you like the clashing of steel in the field (jf battle.* 
No doubt much of the royal correspondence between the brothers- 
in-law and their neighbour was in the same strain ; and could 
Ferishta have introduced more specimens of the familiar and 
political letters and transactions of liis period into his history, its 
interest and importance, great as both are, would have been highly 
enhanced. The King of Ahmednugger did not, it may be pre- 
sumed, ike the clashing of steel in battle, to which his gallant 
brother-in-law invited him, though he did not evade it : and the 
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defeat which followed was flne of the worst he had experienced. 
In 15»32 Ismail Adil Shah died, while Boorhaii Nizam 8hah lived 
foj* twenty yeara longer. The review of the latter Trent y of 
part of hia reign is therefore postponed. Nurcmijurf. 


CHAPTER XXL 

OF THE KOOTUB SHAHY DYNASTY OF OOLCONDAH, 

A.D. lol2 TO 1550. 

The conquests of the Bahmimy dynasty liad gradually progressoo 
eastward after the establi>hnient of the hingdoni of Goolhiirgah •, 
and the Hindoo principality of Wnrungiil, wliich made a gallant 
resistance, was finally reduced in a.d. 1421 by King y, 
Ahmed Shall Wully ]blhmlln 3 ^ ]3o3’ond this, to the rmprnir’.if 
eaft, were the provinces of the Rais or Rajahs of • 

Orissa, as yet very imperfectly known to the Mahomedans at that 
period, and consisting of some very fertile and productive posses- 
sions boi'dering on tlir^cjoa, divided from the l)ec(*au and western 
Telingdna by a range of mountains, covered with thick and al- 
most impenetrable forests, and inhabited by aborigijial races, un- 
known in aiiv degree to the Mabomedans, and lu'rluips „ , 

in a very limited one to the Hindoos. Hie last Jhili- M.iiionu.rm 
muny campaign, in 1477, had established parrisoiis as ‘ 
far north on the .“ea-coast as Rajmundry ; and south ward far fa 
the Krishna liver, the country had bt^en conquered froiu Nursingali, 
or Nursing Rni, a powerful prince who lieUl an ind^peiident 
kingdom or principality, bordering upon the Iliifdoo kingdoms ot 
Reejanugger, and probably the Cholas of Kaneliy, or their 
successors of Taujore. It is equally probable, Jiowever, that the 
tract from the Krishna south to Madras, and west to the moun- 
tains which border Mysore, vs^as in the possession of Palligars, or 
small ind^ iondent princes who ruled over semi-civilised aboriginal 
tribes, which had not escaped 4;lie influence of Hindooisui, niui 
probably professed a nominal allegiance, either to Reejanugger nr 
one of the southern Hindoo kingdoms. The Malioiiiedau posses- 
sions, however, lay north of the Krishna only ; for King Mahmood 
Shah Bahmunv’s rapid march on Coiijeveram, in 147i), luul hem 
productive of no accession of territory. To the west, the Krishna 
and Tumboodra continued the boundary, and wriiile 
Beejapoor poise-ssed the Raicbbre Dooab, Golcondah 
followed the left bank of the river up to. its confluence with the 
Bhoeina, and then stretched in iin irregular lino to the hills south* 
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west of Golcondab, which form the frontiers of the province of 
Beeder. . 

This area "^as therefore very considerable, and the country was 
Hindoo hifjhly productive. At a very early ag^e —probably about 
wi>rks'of the Christian era, or perhaps anterior to it — the Hindoos 

!rrigttti«n, oommericed the works of irrigation on which the 

rice crops of the pi*ovince depended : and up to the conquest of tlie 
Mahomedans, these useful works had been continued % the later 
Andhra dynasty of Wurungul, and the smaller native dynasties 
which were subject to it. Over tbisjaluable tract, Koolly Kootub- 
ool-Moolk, a nobleman of the Bahmuny dynasty, was appointed 
^rovernor by jMahiiiood Gawan, the regent and minister ; and was 
in attendance on the king in the camp at Peerkdnda when he was 
executed. Kootub-ool-Moolk accompanied the king to Beeder 
after that event ; but withdrew, like other great nobles, from court, 
to Golcondah, which had become the capital of the viceroyalty. 
Origin of Kootiib-ooMfoolk was descended from the Baharloo 
K.totub uoi- tribe of Toot'kK or Turanians, and arrived in the Deccan 
**'^‘*‘*^* with a body of bis countrymen, who were taken into the 
royal service in the reig^ of Mahmood Shah Bahmuny. He had 
Hi« services. educated, and was em'ployed as a secretary in 

one of the public departments for some years. In this 
capacity ho volunteered on one occasion to go into Teling&iia, to 
adjust disputes with the Hindoo landholders ^ and having suc- 
ceeded by peaceable negotiation in this duty, was ennobled, and 
{^carne viceroy and governor of the province. He did not imme- 
diately follow the example of Yoosuf Adil Khan and Mullik 
Koolly ^ Ahmed Bheiry, in declaring his independence in 1489 : 
Spiiresln-** blit remained loyal to Mahmood Shah, until the as- 
iSI"***'"*^*’’ cendency of Kassim ifereed became unendurable, and 
Bittieof crowned ns sooltan, under the title of 

R.ivenna. SooltftD Koolly Kootub Shah, which was continued as 
the designation of kis dynasty. 

Ferishta*8 histoiy of his reign is meagre ; but bis translator, 
Colonel Briggs, discovered and appended a histoiy of the several 
reigns of the Golcondah kings, written by a local author, which is 
full of interesting details, and of particulars of the various con- 
quests and annexations of Hindoo tenitory made by Sooltan 
Koolly during his long reign. Golcondah, previously an insignifi- 
cant village, lying under a small hill-fort, was selected as the 
capital, on account of its central situation, and became a strongly 
fortified city. The king gradually extended his power over the 
whole of eastern Telingana to the sea. He captjured Dewarcdnda 
and other forts from the Hajah of Beejanugger, and Established 
the river Krishna as his southei'n boundary; and the last account 
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of the fiinious fort of Wurunj^ul, appears in its capture by the 
sooltan. Koolly Kootub Shah did uot enter into the quaiTels 
wj^ich were niainfained dmong the other kings ojf the Decenii. 
The only act of interference that can be traced to him is the 
dispatch of a contingent force to assist Ameer Bereed, in 
an act which drew upon him the retaliation of the King of Beqjapoor 
in the siege of Kovilcondah, in 1534 ; in the cam*paign connected 
with which, he received a wound in the face, which terribly dis- 
figured him for the rest of his life. Towai'ds the close of his 
reign, the king, content with the dominions he had gained, applied 
himself earnestly to the regulations of their civil government. 
He had attained the great age of nearly ninety years ; and retained 
perfect enjoyment of his faculties, though he was infirm. Some 
years before, he had imprisoned his son Jumsheed for conspiracy — 
an act which the young man never forgave ; and as the king was 
knot'ling down to prayer in tlie mosque of the fort, on 
September 4, 1543, he was killed by the commandant, R«><>oy 
at the instigation of the prince, who, as had been pre- HMHnsBinaied, 
yiously arranged among the conspirators, succeeded 
him. 

Sooltan Koolly Kor^tiib Shah was in hk ninetieth year, and had 
reigned as king forty-four years. Very little detail is 
given of the events of the reign of Jumsheed. He 
assisted Boorhan Nizam Shah in a war against Beeja- 
poor, when he invested the fort of Etgeer, or Yatgeer, Mary queen . 
near the Bheema ; but being obliged by Assud Khan, “ " * 

the Beejnpoor genera], to raise the eioge, was pursued by him fo 
bis capital with great loss in men and camp-equipage. After 
this event, he withdrew himself from Deccan politics, and entered 
into minor wars with Hindoo* chiefs, many of whom he reduced. 
Latterly, however, he fell ill, and became cruel and jumBhoed 
morose, and died in 1550, after a reign of nearly seven 
years, being succeeded by his son Soobhan, a boy of 
seven years; when the celebrated general Seif Khan, who t>y 
was ui ex'i'e at Ahmednugger, was recalled as regent, icdepobed. 
This arrangement was nut, however, popular, and the Thrahim 
nobles at court offered the crown to the late king’s frow!ie(Si£lo. 
brother, Ibrahim, who had been residing at Beejanugger 
under the protection of Kamraj. In pursuance of this 
invitation, Ibrahim arrived at the capital, which ho entered in 
state, and was crowned on July 27, 15^. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

OF THE PORTUGUESE 15 INDIA, A.D. 1415 TO 1601. 

f r is impossible to estimate the antiquity of the trade between 
iri trade Europe. Emm tlie dim ages of the Assyrian 

With tii.iia and Egyptian monarchies it had continued to the 
({pecirtUj Alexander ii'invasion gave it an enormous 
impetus. Through the Romans, ami hy the Emperor Justinian, 
who, in A.D. 531, introduced tlie culture of silk into Italy, down to 
the Venetians and the Genoese, the trade descended with un- 
flagging increase and prosperity. The spices, the manufactures, 
the sugar, the silk, and the pearls and precious stones of India, 
were welcome and indispensable commodities in all European 
Tiuirkcts ; and the manner of the quickest and safest route of 
transport h(‘camo a question of the highest national importance. 
The channels of trade were many. Through Afghanistan and 
TridiM.yiand ^^‘‘idral Asia, merchandise from Northern India went 
firoiiffii asih. to Kabool or Kandahar, and thence, hy Balkh, Sar- 

macand, Astrakhan, and the Caspian, reached the Black Sea. A 
more s aithern line wjis through Persia to Damascus, or Alex- 
andria ; and, in a grc'ater or leas degree, the whole of the coast 
of Asia Minor and Syria served as an entrepot for the Indo- 
IfeiTopcan trade. hVoni Central and Southern India, as well as 
from its eastern portion, the sea was the only means of comniuni- 
(Nition, and was largely used ; and long before the Christian era, 
the Hindoo (Aryan) ships of Bpngnl took its productions to 
Ceylon, an<l at the proper season .stretched across to Africa and 
Egypt. I'he western coast of India, from north to south, seems, 
Traiic hy «ca earliest times, to have been a busy scene of 

we?en® oxpori in«*the north-east monsoon, and of import in the 
south-west. The Indian vessels leaving Cochin, Ca- 
licut, Goa, Dabul, Choulo, or Guz^rat, from November to Janumy 
or February, with a fair wind, made safe and rapid voyages to 
the Persian Gulf, or to Aden, perhaps also to the coasts of Egypt; 
and discharging their cargoes at Berenice, Cossien, Mocha, or 
Jeddo, ill the Red Sea, Busheir or Bnssora, in the Persian Gulf, 
returned with equal certainty on the change of wind to the south- 
west The emporiums for the soutbeni trade were Alexandria, 
Smyrna, and other porta in the Mediterranean ; and from these 
the Venetians flrst, aud afterwards the Genoese, had jklmost a 
monopoly of the carrying trade to Europe. Wher Constantinople 
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was taken by the Turks, fti 14o8, the special protection the 
Genoese had received Iripn the Greek emperors ceased, and the 
\Vjnetians enjoyed a renewal of their prosperity Iba^a considerable 
period. 

Jhit other means of communication with India were, after 
many attempts, considered procticable. l*rince IJenry 
of Porlujjal, in 1415, helbi'e the birth of Oolumhiis, had 
explored much of the west coast of Africa, and liad 4 

indicated a route by Avhich its .southern point mijrht be 
passed ; and it was well arj^ued, that once Africa could be crossed, 
there was nothing to prevent acce.sa to India. Suhsoqueatly 
Ctdmnbiis discovered America, hut not, as he had hoped, a pasaa^o 
westwards to India; and it wjis Alon/.o V., and after him Kin;^ 
Joliii 11 ., who followed up the course of previous 
West African exploration. Portugal was poor, and ”• 

the expense of iitfiiigr out expeditions very consitlerable. King 
Jolm, therefore, olferod shares in the disc'overies that might he 
made* to several Kuropean courts, on the condition that they 
should assist him, or otherwise allow him the lull benefit of his 
national extortions. None, how'ever, felt suiiicient confidence in 
Kijijr John’s theories *10 venture ship^ and men in their elucida- 
tion, and he determined to pursue them himself. lie i*ortnKui«*c 
obtained tlio sanction of the Pope to his procet*dings : nllljjo 

and sent an expedition, under Diego Gam, wlio t‘X- 
plored tlie coast of Africa to latitude 2!^° south, wljence he dis- 
patched messengers to find out where the Venetians obtained tlijjir 
drugs and spices. One of them, Pedrt) de (k)vilhim, succeeded in 
reacliing India, but before his discoveries w’ere known in Portugal, 
Ihirtholomew Diaz, who had follow^ed Diego’s track in s*M*ond 
14^(1, found he had rounded* the Cape while* driven 
out to sea in a storm ; for when he again made land, 
he found it trended north-east, lying on liis lefUhand, while to the 
east all was open ocean. His crew now ^lutinied, and, to his 
infinite mort ideation, refused to enter upon the unknown sea. On 
his way ' omeward by the coast, he discovered the southern Cape 
j)f Africa, which ha called thtf Cape of Storms, but which was 
afterwards named the Cape of Good Hope. 

No immediate result followred this remarkable voyage. The 
BttentioTj of the European world had been temporarily dazzled by 
the discovery by Columbus of the American continent, and it w'as 
not till after King's John’s death that his successor 
Emmanuel determined to continue the discoveries of 
Diaz. An expedition of three small vessels, carrying undtr vhsco 
100 men, was fitted out under Vasco de'Gaina, already ' 
favourably known by his qualities as a seaman, and Dial ac- 
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coinpanied him a suboi'diuate capacity. The ships sailed from 
vimcodc Tagus on May 8, 1407. Diaz quitb.>d the expedi- 

On Ilia Mila, tion at Santa Maria: and Vasco de Gama, pursuing h's 
voyage, rounded the Cape of Good Hope on November 
20 of the same year. By Christmas he had discovered that part 
of the <eouth-ea^ coast which he named Tierra do Natal, and 
having stretched out to sea to avoid dangerous currents, he missed 
Sofala, then an emporium of trade with India, but reached 
He rearhci Mozambique, a Mahomedan city, and then Melinda, a 
Woiinda, larger city than any hitherto met with. Ships frum 
India were lying in the harbour, anit* there was every evidence of 
large trade in the Indian manufactures and commodities with 
mui thence laden. Here he obtained the services 

fiMiiHfor of a Guzerat pilot, Mdl^rao Kana, as he is styled — 

“ ’*■ most probably Maalim Khan — and sailed for India on 

April 22, 1498. 

The pilot proved an excellent navigator, and was familiar with 
the use of the Portuguese quadrant, and other nautical instru- 
ments ; and on Friday, May 17, the high land of Indin w^as sighted, 
vnarn dc anchor near the beautiful city 

Oh mil reaches of Colicut. Here De Gama sent ashore one of the 
oniieut. criminals whom he had brought with him to be em- 
ployed on desperate services, who, not being able to make himself 
understood, was taken by the people to the bouse of a Moor of 
They meet Tunis, who spoke both Portuguese and Spanish. This 
with ail in< man went off to De Gama^s snip, and on approaching it 
foi^retcr. qj \ q ^ out from his boat, ‘Good luck, good luck! many 
rubies, many emeralds! Thou art bound to thank God for having 
brought thee where there are spices, and precious stones, and all 
the riches of the world.' This fortUnate meeting with one who 
could speak their language filled the Portuguese with joy : and 
De Gama lost no t’nie in reporting his arrival to the Zamorin, 
The ZHinorin Sovereign of the country, who, being absent at a 
weiconien the little distance, sent him a courteous invitation and 
rortugueee. ghips Conveyed to a safe an- 

chorage. On May 28 De Gama s* out with twelve men to pay 
his respects to the prince, but not without many misgivings on 
the part of his crew. He was, however, honourably placed in a 
palankeen, and, attended by an immense concourse of people, 
finally reached the Zamorin*s palace, at Poniany. The roagnificenco 
by which the Zamorin was surrounded, seems to have struck De 
Gama and his companions with amazement : and the public recep- 
tion having been concluded, they were taken into a private apail- 
ment, where they detailed the object of their mission, 
Jiwse"””" which was favourably listened to. Next day the 
prcwiito. Portuguese presents were to be delivered, and were 
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eertniuly in nowisi) calcul^ed to imprea? the Zamorin 'with the 
iiiiportance or wealth of the European strangers. Four pieces of 
^carlet cloth, six hats, four branches of coral, ' six almasars, a 
ptircel of brass, a box of sugar, two barrels of oil and one of 
honey, were selected from the stock ; and, as may be supposed, 
these homely articles were laughed at, while the Moors, Jealous of 
any ipterference with their trade and pnvileges, com- Moor* 
inenced an intrigue in the palace, in wliich they re- 
presented De Gama to be a pirate. The letters sent by i*‘*ituguc8e. 
the King of Portugal, one of which was fortunattdy written in 
Arabic,* were, however, honourably received by the Zamorin, who 
gave permission to De Gama to open trade. 

The Portuguese narrative of subsequent proceedings is very 
interesting, as well exhibiting the meanness and intrigue of a 
small Hindoo court; and De Gama was delayed on oneprtdenre or 
other till August 10. llis two officers, Diego Difiz and Braga, 
had been detained by the Zamorin : but on their release, 

n t ' • • 11 VaHPu (Ip 

there was no further pretext for remaining, and he oama quiifi 
weighed anchor, followed by a fleet of forty ships, 
which bad been assembled to capture him, taking with him four 
natives. The Portiij^uese guns kept the enemy’s fleet at a distance, 
till a breeze springing up, De Gama escaped in safety, and in 
September 1490 reached home. 

A new expedition was now organised, under l edro Alvares 
Cabml, consisting of 13 vessels and 1,200 men, which ^hecTpedi- 
sailed on March 9, 1600. De Gama had for the 
present retired ; but Bartholomew Diaz and his brother 
Diego accompanied Cabral. On the voyage out, Brazil was dis- 
covered ; and between that country and the Cape, a i>inx druwmd 
violent storm overtook the fldet,in which Bartholomew 
Diaz’s ship foundered with all on board. The remainder, on the 
i-ecurrence of fine weathev, had, it was found, doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope without knowing it; and the.^ fleet soon ^heexiiedi- 
afterwards anchored at Melinda, where, as before, ttnn renchuii 
Guzerat pilots were obtained, and under their guid- 
ance the Portuguese arrived a'c Calicut on September 13. Cabral 
was received with the same imposing ceremonies as a„di8weii 
bis predecessor ; but the Mahomedans of Calicut Wbre, 
if possible, more hostile and intriguing. Nevertheless permission 
was given to establish a factory, whereupon disagree- Ho*tiiityof 
ments increased, till the Mahomedans one day stormed the^Mahome- 
the factory unawares, and killed Ayres Correa, the officer 
in charge of it. Cabral’s retaliation was severa. He took ten 
large vessels belong to the Mahomedans, and after cabni 
transfernog thuir cargoes to his own ships^ set them on 
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fire. He then cannonaded the city, \Vith destructive effect, and 
And proceeds Sidled to Cochin. Here the Pprtnffue.se were received 
KiCociiiii. witl\ kindness, and underwent no difficulties in respect*, 
to loadini^ their ships or trndin*r with the people; and they re- 
uii? kind ceivod nie8sen;fer8 from Cannanore and Quilon, helongf- 
^ to.the Hindoo kinffdoin of Travancore, otieriiiff 
tr.KiL*. them protection and trade on favourable terms. The 

Zamorin of Calicut, however, dispatched a fleet of twenty-five 
larffo and many smaller vessels, contaiuinfr lfi,000 men, to inter- 
cept Cabral, wlio, however, not remaininfj to return 
the hostaffes on board hi.s vessels, set sail from Cochin, 
and got away from the enemy, to Cannanore, where, 
completing his cargoes, lie sailed for Europe, and arrived on 
July .‘il, loOl. 

lleforo his arrival, three ships and a caravel had sailed under 
jim-dc Jufln Nueva, who first touched at Anchid<5va, an 

Kurwi'H island near Goa, and thence proceeded to Cochin, where 

expedition, found the rajah had heliaved in a friendly manner 
to the Portuguese left in the factory. The Rajah of Cannanore 
also gave him pepper and other goods on credit ; but the Zamonn 
of Culiout was still revengeful, anch dispatched a large 
fleet against Do Nueva. The Rajah of Cochin ad visaed 
Is him to intrencli himself on shore ; but Juan de Nueva 
dofeau'd. ^ brave sailor, and as a hundred of the enemy’s 

vessels came within shot, he handled them so severely, that they 
hung out a flag of truce, and presently departed. Had Cabral, 
with a much Larger force, behaved in an equally spirited manner, 
the Zamoriii's fleet might have been captured. I)e Nueva’s conduct 
had, however, inspired re.spect, and lie received an invitation from 
Hiitn-ruruto Zauioriii to visit Calidut, and enter upon negotia- 
Europe. titiiis. This he declined to do, fearing treachery j and 
having completed tine cargoes of his ships, sailed for Europe. 


CHAPTER XXIll. 

OF THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA {cmtmued)^ A.D. 1501 TO 1627. 

Db Nueva’s voyage home was prosperous ; and the accounts given 
The portn- by him of the power of the native princes of India and 
the population of the countrj^, convinced the king that 
^be enterprises to India were to bo continued at all, 
riutia. they must be of a more formidable character. Small 
vessels, carrying limited crews, for mei-e trading, were a mark 
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for the cupidity of small tiovereigiia like tlie Zamorin of Caliriit, 
and were ouly tolerated by less powerful States and rulers such as^, 
Cochin and Cdnnaiiore. Of the greater powers in India, the 
* Portuguese as yet appear to have gained no information ; yet from 
the visits of European merchants to lleejatiugger aiul Reeder, 
which seem to have been of oi-diuar}' occurrence, as ^ Nvizarenes 
resided at Reeder, and traded as merchants in the reigns | 5 a,.iy 
of the Rahiniiny kings, the existence of some of the 
powerful monarchies must have been as well known to noooan. 
the Venetians and to the Genoese as they were to the Turks. The 
Christian merchants to Indfia had apparently come, in Mahomedan 
or Hindoo vessels, to ports to the north of Calicut ; but there ia 
no record of any Christian settlement for trade, and it appears 
strange that the Nestorian Christitins of Travanenre and the south 
of India generally, should have remained undiscovered by the 
Portuguese till a much later period. The whole of the western 
trade of India, there is no doubt, had at fliis time fallen Muhoiwedaii 
into tlie hands of Mahomedan merchants from Arabia 
and Southern Persia; and it is by no means impossible that they 
had extinguished the trade carried on by Christians and Hindoos, 
which had existed before the rise of Mahoinodanisin. It was now 
the great hope of the Portuguese to extinguish the Mahomedan 
trade in turn altogether, and to direct it into their own Expo»ution 
channel. The expedition of 1502, therefore, was coni- 
posed of twenty ships, manned with a huge proportion 
of soldiers. Cabral declined the commnnd, and it was UBprrjei u. 
given to Vasco de Gama, who, wdth his brother Stephen, find 
Vincento Sodrd, was to suppress the Mahomedan tiade at all 
hazards. While Vasco de Gama himself should drive ’them from 
the const of India, the two other captains shiwild cruise through 
the Indian Ocean, and at the mouth of the Red Sea, cutting olf 
all Moorish ships that appeared. „ 

The fleet had assembled at Melinda, after establishing factories 
on the African coast, and now sailed across to the west coast of 
India. When near Cannanore, a large ship carrying pilgrims to 
Mecca, iind the property of th^ Sooltan of Egypt, was wnnr^on dr- 
captured, after a spirited resistance ; and a scene of cruel J ^"‘J.V.VnVfifin 
massacre and piracy ensued, which w'ould be hardly pngrim hiiip. 
credible, but that it is related with every impress of truth and 
most minute detail by the Portuguese historian, Faria y Souza, 
whose account cannot be discredited. W^hen the children of the 
captives were removed to the Portuguese vessels as slaves or 
converts, the crews of the captured vessels, with the passengers, 
were confined to the hold and the ship set on fire. The first 
QtiBmpt was not successful ; but at the second, the whole, about 
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-^*00 persons^ perished in the flames. *Vasco de Gama then pro- 
The portu^ ceeded to Cannonore, where he was sumptuously re- 
well received ceiveos and thence sailed to Calicut, to revencfe himself 

at Oanua* ^ rr • ' ° • 

nore. upon the Zamonn. 

The Zamorin’s conduct, as incited by his Mahomedan subjects, had 
been faithless and liostile, but not barbarously cruel. As De Gama 
Cruelty of into the bay, be captured the crews of fishing craft 

vatoo de and other small vessels, and then sent his demands to 
oama. Zamorin, declaring that if they were not settled 

instantly, he should execute all the natives be had taken. And he 
literally fulfilled his threat, hanging tfle prisoners at the yard-arm 
of his ships ; and cutting off their hands and feet, sent them ashore, 
without further negotiation. lie then cannonaded the town, 
destroying much of it, and set sail for Cochin. The Zamorin 
sent a message thither, imploring De Gama to come to him, 
Ti)rZiiiYiorin*B '^'ben all would bo settled, and De Gama went, taking 
ireRchery. Qu|y jjjg own ship ; but he had a narrow escape from a 
light fleet, by which he was intercepted, and nearly captured, and 
matters between the Portuguese and the Zamorin became worse 
tfian ever. De Gama did not, however, remain long in India, and 

Giiinii for Portugal on December 2Q, ir>03 ; hut, before 

returns to that period, he had formed an alliance with the Rajahs 
portugHi. Cochin and Cannanore ; and he left his deputy, 

Vincento Sodr^, to protect Portuguese interests at both places. 

On De Gama’s departure, the Zamorin took up amis against 
his ^iihject, the Rajah of Cochin, and demanded the surrender of 
the Portuguese. The rajah, however, resisted gHllantly, and 
defeated the force sent against him. Sodr6 was unwilling or 
unable to Hsk anything in the contest, and remained at sea with 
Albuquerque bis squadron. Meanwhile^ assistance was at hand from 
fcriifSrcJ^** Portuga’, for nine ships had sailed from Lisbon, in 
iiients. three di\tfsion8, under the command of Alonzo Albu- 


querque, his brother rrancisco, and Antonia Saldanha. On their 
ThcZumorin ftvnval, the Zanioriu’s combination was rendered im- 
defented. possible, and he was defeated and obliged to sue for 
peace ; and Triumpdra, the rajah of •Cochin, being satisfied of the 
„ power and, to him, good faith of the Portuguese, gave 

T!rfbuiic?t them permission to build a fort, while a flictory was 
^*’’*”* established at Quilon. At this juncture, the brothers 
Albuquerque sailed for Europe, leaving Duarte P^h^co with a 
small force to defend Cochin: and the Zamorin ooti- 
" ceived he had now the Portuguese in his power. It is 
cuchia. probable that he obtamed aid from the Rajah of 
Reejanugger. whose vassal he was ; for he now advanced upon 
Cochin, with q fleet carrying 400 pieces of ordnaocsi and by Iwd 
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with au army of 60,000 mSii. Triump&m believed such a force to 
be invincible ; lyit the gallant Pach^ bade him fear ^ 

r nothing, and with his handful of men and the rajah's frated uj 
troops, not only defeated the Zamorin in several bloody 
fights, but forced him eventually to retire with the loss of 18,000 
inen. These gallant operations were barely concljded, £n|i6S(>nrf« 
when Lop^ Soorez anivcd with a fleet of thirteen 
ships, the largest that had as yet been built in 
Portugal ; and with them he sailed to Calicut, where the Zamorin 
agreed to all his demand^ except the surrender of a OAncntu 
Milanese, who was employed as an engineer in his 
service. Soarez resented this creditable refusal by again bom* 
barding Calicut, and destroying much of the city ; and on his 
passage from Cannanore, which had shared the same fate, he fell 
in with the Zamorin s fieet, and seventeen large Mooiish 
vessels, nil of which, after a smart action, be captured, fleet cai>. 
These proceedings had afforded him a vast booty, and 
he sailed home, amving on July 22, 1600, and leaving four ships 
to protect Cochin. 

In 1607 Don Francis Almeida, with the rank of MAdiifm«ciir 
Viceroy of India, Arrived in command of a magnificent 
fleet of twenty-two ships and 1,600 trained soldieiB. Jiine^iKrlt 
After building a fort at Anchiddva, near Goa, he viceroy, 
sailed to Cochin, bearing a crown of gold and jewels which bad 
been specially manufactured for Triumpara; but the old rajah 
had retired A'om the cares of government, and his nepbevi^the 
reigning prince, was invested with it in his stead. Almeida 
now gained intelligence of a formidable combination ^ , 

of native powers against the I’ortuguese. The Zamorin of native 
had not only drawn the •court of Beejanugger, or da^/tthe 
Beejapoor— itis not very clear which— but tlie King of *’**'*'“«“*^*®* 
Guzerat, into an offensive and defensive #alliance. The Ma* 
homedans, who had so long enjoyed an ^plusive western trade, 
found it to be very seriously interfered with, if not entirely 
intercepted ; for the Portuguese squadrons cruised in the Indian 
Ocean, up to the mouth of the Bed Sea, and intercepted most of 
the Moorish vessels. Through Mahmood Shah I., then king of 
Guzerat, the assistance of the Mameluke Sooltan of Egypt was 
invoked; and the Venetians, who took up the subject with ^our, 
furnished him with timber and artificers. By these xMatiome- 
means, in 1607, a fleet of twelve ships, under Ameer 
Hoosein, was sent to Guzerat from Suez in the Bed 
Sea, and imited with the fleet of Mahmood Shah, under hia 
admiral, MuUik Eydz. The combined fleets sailed southwards ; 
and the Egyptian fleet being in adtance, found the Portugueee 
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at Choulfc, find iinniediately en^ragpd ft with an ardour and skil? 

as yet unknown to the IMrtuggese. The Guzerat fleet 
followed, and tlie close of the action found the Por- 
tuguese so disabled, that they were obliged to retreat, 
losing their flag-ship, which carried Lorenzo Almeida 
and a ^rew of 100 men, of wlioiii only nineteen escaped. 
The accounts given by Faria y Souza, and the 31 a- 
homedan historian, difler wddely as to the loss in men; but 
they agree as to the flag-slnp and the death of Lorenzo, and there 
is no doubt that the Portuguese on this occasion experienced a 
severe check. 

It might have been difficult indeed for them to hold the sen, 
but for the opportune arrival, in 1608, of thirteen ships 
and 1,.‘K)0 soldiers, under Tristan d Acunha, and 
another fleet of twelve ships, under Alfl)nso Albu- 
querque. These comhiiiod nruinineuts attacked the 
31uhoiiiedan positions in the Persian Gulf and Red Sea ; 
and 3Iuseat and Ormuz, the most inipfirtant of all, 
fell in succession. Ormuz could not, however, be 
ndained with the force at the admiral’s disposal; and 
having received news of his ap}>oiiilment as'vi’eroy, he crossed 
to the Indian coast. Almeida, however, who was bent on taking 
revenge for his defeat at Choule, would not resign his office; and 
proceeded in search of tiie combined ]Nruboniedan fleets. They 
bad sailed northwards, and being presently out of reach, Almeida 
Rtt^ked the fort of Dabul, then the property of the King of Ahmed- 
Aiinoid i Hugger, on the plea that it belonged to one who had 

iipstroja joined the Zamorin’s confedcTacy. This was not pro- 

bable, perlinp.s ; but it may be easily supposed that the 
admiral know little of the divisions t)f I)ec(;an kingdoms. After 
N ival pp destroying Dabul by a cannonade, Almeiila did not land 
Kasciiieiit at his troopisi — he sailed northwards, and found the Miilio- 
viSnryoftho mednii flcoj.^ at Dili. He at once attacked tluMii, and 
Portuguese. Egyptian admiral, in a chivalrous spirit, weighed 
anchor and engaged him. The result was a splendid victory to 
the Portuguese, and a complete tsatisfaetion for the defeat of 
Aimeidn '9 Choule ; blit it was stained by a savage act of Almeida, 

cruelty. put his prisoners to death. Of this engagement 

there is no trace in the history of Guzerat; but Faria y Souza’s 
acRoant of it is too circumstantial to be doubted. .. Almeida still 
Arriv«i of a refused to give up his authority, and actually impri- 
ooutinhir poned Albuquerque; but the airival of a new fleet 
Pitoof under Dorn Feniando Coutinho, in 1510, obliged 

Aiiiieida. him to resign. Almeida perished in a quarrel with 

some Kaffirs on the African coast; and he hud been told. 
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at is related, b/ an Indian astrologer, that he should not reach 
Portugal. 

Albuquerque^ first ribt was to attack Calicut. ^ Coutiiiho led the* 
‘ assault j but, drawn on too far by his ardoui^ was oaiiput 
killed, and Albuquerque himself severely wounded. 

For the present, therefoi-e, the viceroy withdrew from Calici t, 
and proceeded towards Ormuz; but by the way turned 
against Goa, then in possession of Ibrahim Adil Shah, 
king of B(*ejapoor, which fell, almost without resistance. In 
loll Goa w'as retaken by Ismail Adil Shakes general, 

Kiiinnl Khan ; but Albuqifernue had seen the beauty nn' rou wy the 
and vanie of its position, and determined to regain it, 
and soon afteiwards, suddenly appt^aring before the 
city, carried it by assault. The Beejapoor troops do- 
fended the place bravely ; but they could mi witli- 
stand the ardour of the Europeans, who inflicted n loss Aiimguiriuc. 
\non them of 0,000 men. No attempt was made by the King 
of Beejapoor to retrieve his loss, and the Portuguese were allowed 
to retain this most valuable possession under a (;o\eiuint not to in- 
crease their territories. Albuquerque now declared Goa 
to be the capital of the Portuguese dominions in India t)K*i’ortu- 

J. .. J ffllOBO capliHl. 

— a distinction it sull preserve.**, brom tJie capture of 
Goa till his death in lo7»*l, the viceroy was actively employed 
against Malacea, Pegu, Aden, Ormuz, and Diu. Ormuz ^YHa 
altacised in 1*'514, and a fort built there, and the Portuguese power 
was fully recognised by the King of Persia. 

These glories did not, however, protect the viceroy from^tlie 
intrigues of his enemies at court ; and, instead of roceiv- 
ing tlie title or Duke or (?oa, as he had hoped, he was? 
superseded by his avowed enemy Sonrez. He was ill Brief, 
when he received the news, and it hastened His death. FmnriBi. 

On December 1(5, 1515, the great viceroy died, corn- 
mending his son and a small property to his sovereign. 

^ In regard to the affairs of India,’ he stii(f with his last breath, 

^ they will speak for liim and for me.’ Albuquerque had literally 
fulfille-^ the object of his misaon ; he had made liis na- 

. 1 X 1. 1111 . 1 • F.ffmBof Al« 

tion master of the Indian seas, and he had earned its buqiwi.nie’B 
arms victoriously into the Eastern Archipelago, from 
whence, to Aden and Ormuz, there was none to dispute them. 
As nearly os possible all the Mahoniedan trade witli Western 
India bad now been intercepted : and the European tniders, instead 
of Genoa and ^'euice, now sought Indian drugs and 
nifmiifactiires at Lisbon. He had committed his ciiHranpr.if 
oveieign to no tenitorial ocqu'sition which would have 
ramped his proceHings : and when he took Gou, he restricted 
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himself to the city and fort, giving it8<>dependenciea to his native 
ally, Timoja, who governed them for him. Albuquei'que was a 
brave and honourable gentleman ; his acts'have nb stain of cruelty 
or deceit upon them, and he was respected, as much as feared, by ' 
his enemies. 


Ilis successors \vere men of a different stamp : less soldiers than 
Hm Buo- merchants. Lopd Soarez made an unsuccessful attempt to 
cessora. Aden ; and Malacca was threatened, only to be saved 

by the spirit of its garrison. In ir>17, however, Fernando Perez de 
^ Andrada reached Canton, and established (he first Euro- 

Klrflt Intor* . . . ; . r , 

roum> with pean trading relations with tiie Chinese. Diego Lopez de 
* Siqudra was a viceroy of much the same character as 
Soarez. He had a fleet of forty ships and 8,000 men. With 
these, in 1521, he sailed to Diu, and made the old demnnd in 
uiego Tiopcs regard to a site for a fort ; but meeting with a stern 
the*M»S?onfe- refusal from the old Guzerat admiral, abandoned the 
dun admiral, enterprise, and retired, but not unmolested, for 
Mullik Eydz harassed his rear, took one of his vessels, and 
followed him to Choule, where he was again shamefully defeated. 
That the Portuguese were cowardl}’, began to be believed by the 
modeH Kings of Guzerat and the Deccav; and in 1522, the 
tnkmi by tbe King of Beejnpoor attacked Goa, which he was how- 
^ ever unable to take ; but the Portuguese could not 
defend the territory of their native ally, Timoja, which was an- 
nexed to the Beejapoor dominions. It is true that this pusillanimity 
was redeemed by Hector di Silviero, in 1527 ; but a raview of 
his^ proceedings will be better deferred t6 tbe history of Bahadur 


Shah, king of Guzerat, over whom a great victory was obtained. 
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BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER 1. 

or THE INVASION AND BEIGN OF BABUR — INTRODUCTORY. 

Before entering on the details of the last Moghul invasion and 
its consequences, and the establishment of an imperial dynasty, in 
many respects diflering very materially from its predecessors — a 
dynasty which, after attaining the utmost degree of splendour and 
power, was finally extinguished in misery and shame within the 
last few years — it se^ms an appropriate stage in this history to 
review, very briefly, the effects of the early Mahomedan rule upon 
India, and upon its people, up to the period referred to. 

If this period be reckoned from the first invasion of Mahmood 
Shah of Ghuzny, in a.d. 1001, to the establishment of the Emperor 
Babur at Dehlyi in 1526, it amounts to 525 years ; but as the 
Mahomedan expeditions to India, up to the reign of Mahomed 
(thoory — nearly 200 years later — may be considered mor^as mili- 
tary and predatory operations than affecting the government of the 
country, then only partially ocTsupied by military posts, it becomes 
necessary to date the establishment of Mahomedan government 
from the reign of Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk, whvise administration 
may be said to have commenced immediately .after the battle of 
Narrain, in 1193 ; for, after that period, the various dynasties of the 
Mahomedan kings succeeded each other, m has been exhibited in 
detail, v . ibout interruption, dawn to the extinction of tliat ot 
Lody, by Babur, in a.d. 1526. The period of actual administration, 
therefore, becomes reduced to 333 years. It was at first neces- 
sarily partial and circumscribed; but was gi'adually extended over 
the whole of India to the north, and as far os the Krishna river to 
the south, which as yet defined the extent of the Mahomedan pos- 
sessions. South of the Krishna, as late as 1526, the country, up 
to this period, was exclusively Hindoo. 

It is always difficult to realise the progress of time by more 
numbers. If reduced to practical applicat^iou, the figures 383 may 
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msrve to represent the period betweA the reigns of Henry VIIL 
and King John of England ; or, as a later standard, betweeu 
Henry VIII. .and the present year, 1870, in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. The events of the intervening periods may be followed 
mentally^ and the progress made estimated ; and hence a deduc- 
tion follows in. regai^ to the time which has been needed to 
produce the changes that are evident. It is by no means so 
easy, however, to deal with the variations of a distant period, in 
a country entirely didering, in all respects, from any European 
standard ; and while there is nothing on record among Hindoos, it 
is from the histories of the Mahoinedans alone that the deficiency 
can be supplied ; and from the details of their progress up to 1526, 
the conclusions to he nmvod at are eminently unfavourable. This 
period has been shown to have been one continuous struggle for 
dominion, and, for the most part, for the suppression of Hindooism ; 
and though the former lind succeeded, the latter had made no 
progress whatever. It was in vain that millions, perhaps, of the 
Hindoos had been sacrificed under the fanatic zeal of an intolerant 
faith ; equally vain that their temples h$d been destroyed, the 
idols they contained broken to pieces, and their holiest shrines 
desecrated. Hindooism yet remained, in every part of India, dear 
to the people, and its rites, were practised in defiance of edicts, 
and of Mahoinedan terrorism. There is hardly a reign of the early 
Mnhoinedaii kings, in which expeditions for the express pui'pose 
of the extermination of idolatry and infidels are not chronicled 
with undisguised exultation by the Mahoinedan. historians : and 
the details of wholesale brutal massacres, or making slaves of tens 
of thousands of captives at a time, up to the period under notice 
are at once savage and repulsive. If here and there they are 
varied by the comparatively benevolent toleration of one monarch, 
he is almost invariably succeeded by another of the hereditary 
stamp. 

Up to the period of 1520 thera is no appearance of the Hindoos 
having enjoyed the continuance of their own peculiar laws ; and 
indeed, under the tenets of the Mahomedan faith, and its practice, it 
would have been impossible for Mahomedan law officers to have 
administered, or even recognised them. It can only be assumed, 
therefore, that they were continued in secret, and wei’e applied to 
questiems of inheritance after a manner which a>t)|ded, or did not 
provoke, interference; and that their social ranks of caste pro* 
tected them from disabilities which would otherwise have ensued^ 
The Emperor Babur mentions in his Memoirs, that when be arrived 
in India, the officers of revenue, merchants, and workpeople were 
all Hindoos. In regard to the two last, the statement is no doubt 
literally co^ct. Maliomedan merchauts, or dealers in moneji 
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were rare, and with ftw exceptions Mahomedan artisans 
equally so ; but his atateiqent 86 regards the first classes must be 
received with reservation : and it is most probable ^hat the em- 
ployment of Hindoos extended o^ly to the lower order of collectors 
of revenue, scribes and clerks— ofiices for which Mahomedans had 
neither qualifications nor tastes. In their dealings with the fkeople, 
who spoke only vernacular languages, Hindoos were indeed indis- 
pensable, as interpreters and local managers ; but, with very few 
exceptions, there is no trace of them having been admitted to 
public offices, or to any shar^ in the government of their own 
people. Nor was it until after-times that their abilities were put 
to use, and they were allowed to rise in the imperial service to 
the rank to which they were entitled. 

There was not only Ao progress in Hindoo literature or science, 
which before the Mabomedan invasion had attained great per- 
fection, but what they possessed had grown obsolete from actual 
desuetude. Their trade had become impoverished, and that with 
foreign countries, except on the western coast, appears to have 
ceased altogether. Every Hindoo State, except a few of the 
Rajpoots in Rajpootana, had disappeared from the records of his- 
tory ; and while those «that remained had as yet held their position 
only by their indomitable valour, they were tributary to the 
paramount power. In the whole of India there remained but one 
nne^nquered and independent, which was the kingdom of Beejn- 
nugger, and that was soon to follow the fate of the rest. 

Had, however, these great national revolutions been attended 
with any corresponding benefit to the people? Had the IMn- 
homedan Government introduced any civilizing influence of its 
own in furtherance of what had existed before? It is dif- 
ficult to discover any whatevd^; nay, it is evident that in the 
destruction of the Hiudoo nationality, the Mahomedans had sup- 
plied none of their own spirit or energy. They had not sought to 
raise the Hindoos to their own level, but to .depress them as 
much as it was possible to efiect ; and they lay, as it were, at the 
feet of their conquerors, humbled and helpless, the sport of every 
succeeding tyrant, or breathing *qwhile in peace under the rule 
of a monarch comparatively merciful and considerate. In one 
point, however, the Mahomedans could make no impression upon 
the andent IJindoo system, which would in any degree tend to 
their own benefit, and for the most part it underwent no inter- 
ference. This was the independent government of villages by 
thdr local and hereditary corporations ; and it was this system 
which secured to the Hindoo people, and perpetuated, the only 
freedom they retained. 

The antiquity of village administration cannot be esthnated{ 

0 2 
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but chat it descended from the Aryan period can hardly be doubted. 
As lands were occupied by communities, which .<«upported them- 
selves by ag);iciiltiire, members of trades and handicrafts were 
necessary to the general wants, and to retain their services, be- 
came hereditary officers. The carpenter, the blacksmith, the 
goldsmith, the ^xitler, and others, were servants of the village, 
and were paid by dues levied on the produce at harvest. Over 
these w'lis placed a chief authority or magistrate, and an ac- 
countant and registrar, whose offices also became hereditary. The 
head men, with the artificers and some others, formed the village 
council, which managed all local ailairs, regulated the distribution 
of lands, settled local disputes, agreed with the officers of State 
for the revenues to be paid, collected them and transmitted them. 
Kevolutions in general governments, of kingdoms or provinces, did 
not affect the constitution of these village republics : they were 
independent in the management of their own affairs ; sometimes 
paying more, sometimes paying less, according to the rigour or 
mercy of tlie demand, but still preserving independence as far as 
social government was concerned. Nor did it much signify 
whether their government were Hindoo or Mahomedan. Over 
these communities the storms of dynastic revolution pivssed with- 
out effect ; and as they were in 152(1, so for the most part they 
remain, still practically free. The Mahomedans made no change 
in them ; they must have seen that they could substitute nothing 
more simple <^r more efficient. A brutal monarch like Mahomed 
'I’oghluk might, for a time, impose cesses or tnxefi^ rendered 

cultivation impc.ssible, and when the villagers fled, might hunt 
them down like wild beasts ; but even such misery had only a 
temporary result. AVheu the storm passed over, the people re- 
sumed their old habits, and their «old system, which, throughout 
India, might be modified by local existing circumstances, but was 
never wholly chivnged or eradicated. It was the only condition of 
freedom which remained to the Hindoos, and it was maintained. 
The Hindoo system had involved payment in kind— a fifth generally 
of the produce. This was changed by the Mahomedans into a com- 
muted payment in coin, when vcoin became plentiful, and was 
probably of mutual advantage to both parties. It may also be 
stated, to the credit of the Mahomedan Governments, that their 
demands and assessments were seldom excessive or tyrannical, 
except when a poll-tax was imposed in addition to the demand 
upon the cultivation; and when this took place, it was at- 
tributable to the fanatic zeal which sought to abolish general 
idolatry by taxation of individiuds. 

It has been often said in praise of the Mahomedan period, that 
its monumeats are unsurpaBsable in giandbur ; and this is true to a 
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certain extent, though thaf grandeur belongs to the period to 
come, rather than that which has been desciibed. Up to 15^0, 
architecture had made comparatively little progv^, and their 
mngniiicent fortresses were only perfected after the introduction 
of artillery. Feroze Togliluk had constructed canals, and intro- 
duced from the south of India the system of irrigation ; but his 
is a solitary instance of this public benevolence, and personally, 
in all respects, he was one of the most considerate of the early 
emperors of Dehly. Of the rest there are but few remains of 
finy beauty or grandeur ; e^ en their mausoleums and palac^'es are 
insignificant in comparison with those which followed at Agra 
and Dehly, and in the Deccan ; and it was in Guzerat and Malwah 
only, where the local monarchs applied the principle of Jain 
architecture to their public edifices, that up to this period, 1526, 
any remarkable buildings had been constructed. 

In regain! to education, the Mahomedans founded many colleges 
and schools at their capitals, and in some instances extended their 
school system into villages in connection with the endowments of 
mosques ; but the languages taught in them, Persian and Arabic, 
were foreign to the people, and even to Mahomedans who became 
gradually part of th4^ general population, and spoke vernacular 
languages. The range of acquirement was confined to religious 
works and a few elementary sciences, inferior to those of the 
Hindoos, and unattainable by the people at large. It may 
presumed that ordinary Hindoo village-schools were not in- 
terfered with, but they formed no part of the State system. 
It is recorded of many of the kings, that they patronised literS- 
ture; that they themselves were authors and pouts; hut the 
learned men who assembled at their courts were not* Indian ; 
they came from Syria, Arabifg Persia, and evei} Spain ; that is, 
from those countries to which the best era of Mahotnedan litera- 
ture belongs. Some local historians made recoils of their times ; 
but the best of them, Ferishto, was a Persian, and belonged to a 
later period. Any progress in science which *aistinguished other 
Mahomednn countries did not appear in Indio. In poetry, and in 
novels and tales, there is an equal blank as regards native Ma- 
homedans ; for Ameer Khoosroo, and other Dehly authors, were 
foreigners. It has been already stated, that Hindoo literature was 
dead. 

In the general improvement of the country no progress appears. 
Main tracks between the capital and the chief towns of provinces 
might be cleared of impediments and jungles; but it has not 
been discovered that any permanent road or causeway was ever 
attempted or executed. There were hor^posts, and post-houses 
in some instances* but' these were for the use of Government 
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iitirvan jS and messengers, not for tli3 people at Inrge. In otl»er 
respects, the comniunicutioiis through the countiy, ivhether by 
wlieeled carri^iges or bullocks, remained as they were before the 
advent of the Mahomedans. 

It will be admitted, perhaps, that such a system of govemiuent 
wan capable of, no enlightened progress, land was not fitted for 
initiating any. It had never attempted any centralizing iiiilueDces 
uf amelioration, and was one of brute force and conquest only, 
without other aim or consequence. In its turn, and without auy 
principle of cohesion, it had fallen to pieces, as was its in- 
evitable destiny ; and it may be believed that in 1526, the inha- 
bitants of Northern India regarded their deliverance from their 
gloomy and dissolute Afghan tyrants with a grim satisfaction, 
though they might not have much hope from their Moghul suc- 
cressors. 


CHAPTER IL 

OF THE IfOOHUL DYNASTY— THE REIGN OF BABUR, 

A.D. 1626 TO 1630. » 

Babur was a lineal descendant of Teimoor, or Tamerlane, and the 
sixth in descent from him. His father, Oomur Sheikh Mirza, had 
first been placed in charge of Kabool, by his father, Abu »Said ; 
i^ut he was removed to Ferghana, on the Juxartes, where Babur 
was bom. His mother was a Moghul of the race of Qbengiz 
Khan ; hut Babur had no liking for the tribe, and indeed has 
recorded that he detested them. It is sti'ange, therefore, that the 
dynasty he founded in India should ever have* been termed 
Moghul; it was essentially Tartar ; but the most recent invasions 
from the west having been by Moghuls, all Mahomedans had 
become known under that appellation, jind the emperors them- 
selves never seem to have desired to alter what was assigned to 
them by the people. It would be foreign to the scope of this 
work to follow the early fortunes of Babur. They are full of 
romance, and the student will find in the Autobiography of this 
prince, translated by Mr. Erskine, not only a fund of infonnation 
in regard to transactions in CentiRl Asia in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, but a delightful record of bis own tastes, 
feelings, and adventures, written with truth, and under a high 
sense of enjoyment of the beauties and pleasures of nature and of 
life, whieh^ is very cbaiming. When he was only twelve years 
old, he lost his father, and became king of the family dominions ; 
and at the age of fifteen, he had coopered for himafelf hia 
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anceotors* capital of Samarclbd. Tbia be was too 'weak to retain-^ 
hie conquest, and even bjp own dominions, alike passed away (roin 
him, and he was reduced to such straits of pe);erty, that his 
servants even abandoned him. When in his twenty-third year, 
Babur was driven out of Trans-Oxania, and this seems to have 
been the turning-point in his fortune; for in 1604, abandoning 
Central Asia, he had possessed himself of the kingdom of Kabuol, 
where be reigned, in a constant state of chronic warfare with his 
neighbours, and of watchfulness to preserve his own possessions. 
In 1511 he had again taken Satnarcand ; but, as before, coul& not 
retain it ;# and by a combinafion of Persians and Uzbeks, in 1614, 
he was deprived of all his dominions except Boctria. It was now 
that he turned his attention to India. The nows of the dis- 
tractions and repeated revolutions at Dehly reached him through 
Doulut Khan Lody, viceroy of the Punjab, from time to time ; 
and he conceived it a favourable opportunity for establishing the 
empire, to which, by his ancestor Tei moors conquest, he had at 
least a better claim than any of the adventurers who had success- 
ively filled the throne. His first advance into India took place in 
1619; but he had only reached Peshawur, when an invasion of 
Budiiksh&u by the King of Kashgar obliged him to return. He 
had been unable to establish communication with Doulut Khnn 
Lody ; but he had written to the Emperor jibrahim Lody, that the 
Punjab should of right belong to him, and he requested its 
cession. In 1620 he again marched into India, hut 'Waa obliged 
10 return as suddenly as before, to repel an invasion fr^m 
Kandahar. In 1624 Doulut Khan renewed his invitations, and 
Babur advanced as far as Lahore; but Doulut Khan had now 
turned against him, and in the uncertainty of his po8iti6n, Babur 
returned to J^bool, having left governors in the districts he had 
occupied. Meanwhile the Prince Alla-ood-deen Lody, uncle to the 
King of Dehly, who had been residing at^Kabool, made an 
attempt, under the assistance of Doulut Khan, to gain the throne 
of Dehly : but was defeated, and returned tcT his place of refuge. 
This seems to have encouraged Babur to make a final attempt. 
He crousud the Indus on December 16, 1625, at the head of only 
10,000 chosen horse, and was met by Doulut Khan Lody and his 
son Ghazj Khan, at the head of 40,000 Dehly cavalry ; but they 
decHoed on action, and reccodliation between Babur and Doulut 
Khan ensued soon afterwards. Invitations from many parties dis- 
affected to the emperor now came in.rapidly, and the sequel has 
already been related in Cl^apter XIl., Book II. ; tbe battle at 
Paniput, and the death of Ibraihim Lody in tbe action. Sending 
on bis eldest son Hoomayoon to occupy Agrra, Babur entered 
Dehly on Migr 10, 1526, and was proelaii^ Emperor of India. 
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Babur bad probably been misinforibed as to tbe true condition 
of the monarchy of Dehly ; he may have considered that it ex- 
tended over all India, whereas he found it to be confined to a 
narrow tract, north-west of Dehly, communicating: with the 
Punj^lb. All else, to the south and east, was in the possession of 
revolted chieftains, and must be reconquered. His army too was 
probably affected by this discovery, as much as by the beat of the 
weather : for it became discontented, and even among the nobles 
and courtiers of Dehly an expectation appears to have arisen that 
Ihibiir, like his ancestor Teimoor, would be content with a 
rsnsom, and leave them to their usiial intrigues and revolutions. 
Bttbur, however, was equal to the emergency. He had come to 
conquer India, and would do so. His appeal to his own army was 
successful ; under his resolute demeanour, many who had revolted 
made submission, and in four months his son Iloomayoon had 
recovered Jooiipoor, and with it much of Bengal and Behar. 

While the power of the Dehly kings was on the decline, that of 
the Hindoos in liajpootana was on the increase, and had become 
in a great measure consolidated under Saiika, rajah of Chittore. 
In 1519 he had defeated and taken prisoner Mahmood Khiljy, 
king of Malwah, and since then had very materially increased iii 
power. So long ns Babur was merely opposed to a King of Dehly, 
anything that would tend to weaken that monarchy was welcome 
to the Jlindoo prince, and he had sent Babur friendly communica- 
tions ; but when he became emperor, the situation was changed. 
Kajah Sanka summoned to his aid all the choicest warriors of the 
itnjpoot tribes : and exciting them by an appeal to their former 
cliivalrous deeds in defence of Hindooism and their country, 
received ‘nn enthusiastic response. Once overthrown, the Ma- 
homedans could not again rise, and the national faith would be 
restored. War was now declared, Mahomedan outposts were 
driven into the 4)rt of Byana, and the Hindoo army advanced 
towards Dehly, and was met by Babur near Sikry. His Memoirs 
01101 x 1 ample evidence of the anxiety he suffered on this occasion. 
An astrologer from Kabool had foretold the defeat of his army ; 
his best veteran troops were dismayed ; his Indian horse either 
deserted to the enemy or left his camp. He became penitent 
before God, he says : forswore drinking, gave away bis gold and 
silver enps, and vowed to let his beard grow ; hut he did more 
than this — he assembled his best officers, and appealed to their 
honour, and the gloiy they bad already achieved in many a 
fight. Were men of Islam to quail before the infidels P The 
reply was a fervent shout of devotion. As he drew up bis army 
before the action, he rode down tbe lines cheering the men, and 
giving his instructions, and saw with joy that their old spirit bad 
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not departed. The Hnjpoo& fought with a Talour and desperation 
that astonished egiren Bfd)ur himself ; but they sustained a bloody • 
defeat) and fled. In the sequel, Kajpootaiia Vns i-educed to 
order, and Mahomednn garrisons placed ifl strong positions; and 
this having been accomplished, IMbur turned his arms towards 
Mahmood Lody, who, having assumed the title of sooltan, had 
declared independence, and advanced to Benares with ICO, 000 
men. This great but incongruous levy was also defeated, and 
afterwards dispersed, Mabmood himself retiring beyond the 
Soane river. Babur was noy in possession of the Dehly territoiy 
south of fhe Ganges. North Behar wne still held by the King of 
Bengal ; but he made little resistance, and was admitted to terms. 
Soon afterwards a body of Afghans, who had separated from the 
Bengal army, rallied under Bayezeed Khan, and bad taken Lnkli- 
iiow; but these also w'ere pursued and dispersed, and at the 
conclusion of this glorious and memorable campaign, Babur re- 
turned to Agra. It had been his last effort. 

At Agra Babur was joined by his son Iloomayoon, who liad 
left his government of Budukshan without leave, but was never- 
tiieless aflectionately welcomed. It is very possible that he had 
received intimation* of his fathers indiflerent state of health, 
and wished to be near him. He himself, however, fell ill, and so 
dangerously, that his life was despaired of. When Hoomayooii 
bad been altogether given up by the physicians, his father, in 
acxiordance with a strange superstition of his country, and despite 
the entreaties of his courtiers, determined to give his own life fcr 
his son’s, and take his son's illness on himself; he accordingly 
walked thrice round his bed praying. In a short after- 

wards he was heard to exclaim, * 1 have borne it away, I have 
borne it away ! ’ and began to decline. But, ad has been stated, 
his health had already been affected by the climate of India, and 
the immense personal exertions made in the lasf campaign : and an 
illness began, before which be gradually sanlMnd expired at Agra, 
on December 26, 1*51^0, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the 
tliirty-ei lith of his reign. 

Of all the varied acts of his ]t>inaDtic life, there was none which, 
for daring valour, resolution, and consummate ability, could com- 
pare with Babur’s short but brilliant Indian career. In less than 
four years, he had not only founded the dynasty of a great empire, 
but had recovered most of the ancient possessions of Dehly. lie 
had himself selected a place for his grave, by a sparkling stream, 
near Knbool, and he was buried there ; while to this day the garden 
around his tomb is a favourite holiday resort of the people of 
that city. Mr. Elphinstone has recorded an eloquent tribute to 
the ineDiOry of this great man History,’ Book VII.), and quoted 
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from Ilia Memoirs many curious and interesting passages ; but the 
Memoirs themselves aro hardly to be estimated from extracts, and 
should be readtio their entirety, as the only means of understanding; 
the great but simple wisdom, habitual generosity, and light-hearted 
clieerfulness, indomitable bravery and perseverance, wit, humour, 
and refreshing boon-companionship, of this most natural and ex- 
traordinary monarch. 


CHAPTER III. 

tHE MOGHUL DYNASTV THE FIBSI BEIGE OP 

HOOMATOOE, 1530 TO 1640. 

Oy Iloomayoon’s accession to the throne of Dehly, he had to 
make provision, agreeably with his father's dying request, for his 
own three brothers : Kamran, Hindal, and Mirza Askari. Of 
these, Kamrdn was employed as governor of Kabool and Kandahar ; 
the others had as yet received no of!i(‘es. Hoomayoon would 
have preferred rotaining Kabool and Kandahar as an appanage to 
his Indian dominions ; nay, very possibly, might have preferred 
them to India itself; but he had little choice in the matter. 
Kuiiirtin was by no means disposed to give up the territory over 
which he ruled, and Hoomayoon had no means of compelling him 
to do so. He, therefore, made over Afghanistan to his brother, 
iiivd with it, the whole of the Punjab. In following this course, 
however, he very materially weakened his own position; four 
years had not sufficed for consolidating the power of the new 
Indian dynasty, and Hoomayoon wps by no means possessed of 
the talent or of the prestige of his fathcjr. He depended entirely 
upon his army, which was in line condition ; but he had alienated 
from himself the pi\!>vinces from which fresh supplies of men could 
be drawn, the IudiR:;>soldiery had already the reputation of being 
meroenary and unfaithful, and he had no trust in them. To his 
brother Hinddl he allotted the government of Sumbhul, and to 
Mirxa Askaii that of Mewat in Norlhem Kajpootana. 

^ The emperor's iii'bt campaign^was directed against the Hindoos 
of Bun^o^und, always turbulent and disaifected. Kalinjer, so 
'many times the subject of contention, was again being besieged, 
when the Afghan chieftains of Bengal, Bayezeed api B&bun, again 
rebelled. This insurrection was speedily repressed, and the 
emperor proceeded to attack Chunar, then held by Sbdro KhaOf 
'khother po^^erful Afghan feudatory. He however suhmittecl, on 
* 'condition of retaining hie fort; imd the emperor, in 1582, returoed 
to Agra. At this period, the kingdom of Guzerat, as will he else- 
where related, had attained its greatest eminence. Bahadur Siigh 
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wtwits Icinfr, wlio, m relates in Ch. III., Bonk ITI., had aueceeded 
JMozufter Shah in .1526. fie had annexed Malwnh and some 
llindoj^ States to his dominions; and as far south as 'Vhmed- * 
Slugger the kings of the Decc^ acknowledged niin as para- 
mount power. Bahadur Shah was by no means disposed 
acknowledge the new dynasty of Dehly. If he pwed allegiance at 
all, it was to the house of Lody, which had afforded him honour- 
able protection in his absence from Guzerat ; none certainly to the 
house of Teimoor. Nevertheless Bahadur Shah might have been 
ns little noticed by Hoomayoon as he had been by Babur, had he 
chosen tg keep neutral ; but^e did not remain so. His first offence 
was the protection of lloomayoon's brother-in-law, who, under an 
accusation of treason, had fied from Dehly ; and while negotiations 
regarding him were in progress, Alla-ood-deen l^ody, the uncle of 
the late Ibrahim Lody, whose unsuccessful attempt to possess 
liiniself of Dehly has been related in the last chapter, suddenly 
left Afghanistim, and claimed his assistance. Bahadur Shah 
dared not, perhaps, openly espouse his cause but he gave him 
money, by which Alla-ood-deen was enabled to equip a consider- 
abje force, and dispatch It against Dehly, under the command of 
his son Tartar Khap. It was, however, defeated by the emperor 
in a general action fought near Bynna, in which Tartar Khan 
was slain. Hoomayoon was not now to be restrained from ff>llow- 
ing up his victory over the malcontents in an advance into Guzerat ; 
and this was delayed on a serious point of honour peculiar to the 
times. Bahadur Shah was engaged in war with the Rajah of 
Chittore, and had invested that fort. Were he to be attnckeJf in 
that position, it would not only be at a disadvantage, but as a 
correspouding relief to * the Infidels.’ Hoomayoon waHed there- 
fore for the fall of Ghittor#; and in Noven^er 1634 advanced 
upon Bahadur Shah’s camp, which was entrenched at Mundo- 
Boor. He had placed great confidence in h^ guns, which were 
served by the Portuguese, who bad enabled him to prevail at 
Chitt(»re; but they were of no avail: HSomayoon cut off the 
supplies, and on his final attack in March 1536, Bahadur tied 
precipitately to Mandoo, aqd thence, finding himself pursued 
by the emperor in person, to Cambay, and esrentually to 
the Island of Diu. Bahadur did not attempt to defend his 
territories, of which the emperor took possession ; but the fort of 
Cbampanair long held out, and was only taken by escalade, the 
emperor himself being one of the three hundred men who gained 
entrance by climbing its almost perpendicular side, by means 
of .qfeel spikes driven itito crevices in the rock, while the 
attention of the garrison was drawn off a feint against the 
gate. Believing his occupation of Guzerat to have been sechie, 
Hoomayoon left the pro^&ce under charge of his brother 
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Mirza Askaii, the history of whoso krief administration will be 
given in connection with the reign of Bahadur Shah, and marched 
for Bengal, about 1537, according to Mr/Elphinkone’s computa- 
tion of time, against Shdre Khan, who had again rebelled, and od 
this occasion in a most formidable manner. The details of Sii^re 
Khan^s progress will be more fitly given in the history of hia 
career and reign than in this place. Hoomayoon, as he advanced 
eastwards, found Shdre Khan was engaged in subduing Bengal : 
and he therefore laid siege to Chiinar, which lay in the direct line 
of his advance, and of his communications. Chunar was taken — 
the pass of Chikragully, on the bank of the Ganges, was found 
unoccupied, and IJooma^'oon's army debouched without opposition 
into the plains of Bengal. Gonr was taken possession of almost 
without resistiince, but still Shdre Khan was at a distance. He 
had, however, followed a wise course. He had allowed the 
emperor to advance, as it were, into a decoy. The Ganges began 
to inundate the country, and the rains rendered it impassable. 
The emperor held his ground near Gour during the monsoon, but 
when the dry season enabled him to advance, he found that Shdre 
Khan had thrown himself between Gour and the upper provinces, 
and was intercepting his communications. Tlie advanced force of 
his army, on its return towards the upper provinces, was defeated 
near Moiigyr, and before he could form any plans of his own, 
Shdre Khan with his whole army had taken up a position across 
his very path. This campaign is one of the few of Indian 
occuiTence in which military manoeuvres were resorted to which 
caf? be followed with accuracy ; and Shdre Khan is entitled to 
high credit as a general, for the disposition and management of 
his forces. > The emperor did not attack him at once, as he might 
have done with advantage, but Rllc>wed him, during a delay of 
nearly two months, to entrench his camp ; out of which he sallied 
on the night of June 15, 1539, leaving enough force to mask his 
movements, and at daybreak the following morning assaulted the 
emperor in three divisions. The emperor’s bridge of boats had not 
been finished, and escape was next to impossible— Shdre Khan’s 
attack was irresistible. Hoomayoon^as a last resource, plunged on 
horseback into the river, and would have been drowned with his 
iorse, had not a water-carrier, floating on an inflated water-bag, 
rescued him. His army, including the best portion of his father’s 
veterans, perished for the most part by the sword and in the in- 
undations. The empress, who had been taken prisoner, was after- 
wards sent by Sh^re Khan to Agra, with every mark of respect 
Hoomayoon reached Agra safely, and found public afisirs in gnat 
confusion. His defeat, and the loss of his army, had reduced his 
prestige. His brother Hindal had conspired against him, and 
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Kamran, who bad arriyed from Kabool, was hardly to be trustdd. 
Kventually, however, thjjy were all reconciled. They expected that 
^h^re Khun would follow up his successes, and w/are prepared to 
meet him ; but instead of doing so, he remained in Bengal, reducing 
the whole to order, and establishing his own government. Growing 
weary of delay, and seeing how greatly Sh^re Khnn was im- 
proving his position, the emperor moved against him in Apiil 
1540; and near Kanouj, met Sh^re Khan, who had advanced to 
encounter him. Hoomayoon had constructed a bridge of boats 
across the Ganges, over wli^ch he was allowed to pass his army 
without molestation. No sooner had he done so, however, 
than he was attacked by Sh^re Khan on May 10, and sustained 
an irreparible defeat. His army was driven back upon the 
bridge and into the river, where it pc‘rished for the most part ; 
and Iloomayoon, whose horse was wounded, would have perished 
also, but for a eunuch, who guided an elephant on which the 
emperor had mounted, into the river and swam it across. Here, 
too, escape would have been impossible, for the elephant could 
not mount the steep bank on the other side ; hut two soldiers, 
who saw what had happened, tied their turbans together, threw 
them to the empei«>i’, and so drew him to the shore, lie was 
now joined by his brothers liindal and Askari, and rallying a few 
troops, they made the best of their way back to Agra, whence, 
collecting such treasures and valuables as they could, the brothers 
pursued their route to I^ahore, expecting that Kamran, who was 
there, would enable them to hold their ground. In this, however, 
the emperor was mistaken ; for Kamran made peace with 8h6re 
Khan, by the cession of the Punjab, and retired to Kabool. 

Iloomayoon now proceeded to Sinde, then in possession of 
Hoosein Arglioon ; and endeavoured to excitt^f him to action in 
his behalf. But he was coldl}' received, and in the end opposed 
by this prince, w’ho forced him to leave Sinde ; and in his ex- 
tremity, the emperor determined to cross desert, and threw 
himself upon the protection of Mai Ddo, rajah of Joudpoor. The 
march '' as one of misery and privation, many of his followers 
perished from thirst ; and when the unfortunate monarch reacned 
Joudpoor, ho found the rajah hostile to him, and was obliged once 
more to resume his wanderings in the desert between that city 
and the Indus. It was a tract of burning sand, with hardly a 
break, unrelieved by the shade of a single tree, and almost desti- 
tute of w-ater. Wherever there was any in the deep wells, a few 
houses had been built, generally fortified, and defended by a bold 
race-of hereditary robbers and marauders. These people guarded 
their water with the utmost jealousy, resisted the attempts of the 
emperor's escort to obtain it, and after sharp skirmishes in many 
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pliiceff, the unhappy fugitives were frequently driven olT^ and^ 
already exhausted, had to struggle, as hegc they^could, to anotlier 
iialting-place f;irther on. In addition to the men, the horses, anq 
a few camels, there was a crowd of helpless women, including 
the empress, then far advanced in pregnancy, and her attendants. 
After niiiny weary marches, attended with the loss of numbers of 
their company by exhaustion, thirst, and fighting, they found 
themselves pursued by a body of the Joudpoor cavalry, from whom 
escape was impossible ; but they were not attacked, and it seemed 
the intention of their pursuers tha| they should perish in the 
waste ,* for parties of horse preceded them, cutting off all access 
to ivater and provisions. Yet the emperor and his devoted fol- 
lowers struggled on, until, in final despair, they prepared them- 
selves for death. At this juncture, their pumuers appear to have 
been actuated by pity for their sufferings ; for the son ot the raj»ih 
advanced with a flag of truce, and after upbraiding the emperor 
for a wanton invasion, as it was considered, of the country, and 
the slaughter of cattle, provided him with water and a few coarse 
provisions, and suffered him to depart. Anierkote, upon which 
place his final hope of deliverance rested, was, however, still far 
distant, and the horrors of the preceding part of this sad march 
were almost exceeded before it was concluded ; but finally the 
emi)eror, with but seven followers, arrived at the fortress, and 
obtained from its rajah, Rdnd Persdd, the hospitality and rest h( 
so deeply needed. Here too was born, on October 14, 1642, the 
Pijuce Akbur, destined to become one of the most glorious 
iiionarchs that India ever possessed. 

From Amorkote, with the assistance of its rajah, Iloomayoon 
made a fresh attempt to obtain a footing in Sinde. He was joined 
by other Hindoo princes, and found himself at the head of 16,000 
horse ; but he made no progress against Hoosein Arghoon ; and 
Rdnd Persdd, afiromted by the conduct of some Moghuls, suddenly 
left Hoomayoon’s cej^ip, his example being followed by most cf 
the others. The contest with Hoosein Arghoon did not last long 
after this. Glad to be rid of the emperor on any terms, he assistea 
him to proceed to Kandahar, and \)n July 0, 1643, Hoomayoon 
Proceeded thither, all hope of re-establishing himself in India 
being for, the present abandoned. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

»' 

OF THE AFOHAH ETEASTT OF SOOB, 1540- TO 1545; 

After the flight of the Emperor Hoomayoon from India, his auo* 
cossful rival, Sh^re Shah Soor, succeeded him ; and established 
the seventh Afghan dynasty. Sh4re Shah was descended from a 
family of purely military acArenturers. Ills grandfather, Ibralxim 
Khan Sodr, a member of the Afghan tribe of that name, belonged 
to the town of Roh, in the province of Peshawui ; and on the 
accession of King Bheilole Lody, came to Dehly in sesrch of em- 
ployment. The Soor family claimed descent from the princes of 
Qhoor, one of whom, Mahomed Soor, settled among the Afghans 
of Rdli, married the daughter of a chieftain, and tensmitted his 
name to his posterity. The Soor tribe were thus distinguished as 
illustrious from the other Afghans of the country. Ibrahim Soor 
did not enter the royal service of Behly j he was employed by 
Jumal Khan, a nobleman of distinction, who, being afterwards 
appointed governor ol Joonpoor, in Bengal, took Hussun, the son 
of Ibrahim Soor, with him, conferred upon him the command of 
500 horse, and granted estates for their maintenance. This person 
had eight sons, the two elder of whom, Fureed and Nizam, were 
legitimate ; hut they seem to have been neglected and ill-treated, 
and Fureed left his father, and entered the service of Jumal Kh?n, 
as a private soldier. His father wrote for him to be sent bock 
* for his education ; ’ but the young man could not be persuaded to 
return home, and applied himself diligently to study. 

After the lapse of several years, Hussun Sbor visited Jiimdl 
Khan at Joonpoor, and being reconciled to hjs son Fureed, now 
made over to him the management of the family estate, which he 
conducted with great success : but be was eventually displaced by 
bis father, at the instance of a favourite coucubine, in favour of 
one of hev sons, Sooliman. Fui^ed then left Bengal, and proceeded 
to Agra, where he took service with Doulut Khan Lody, a relative 
of the king, Ibrahim Lhdy, who endeavoured to interest the king 
in favour of his but idling in this, Fureed made no 

other edbrt to disturb his father's arrangements, and on hia 
death was recognised as his heir, and receivt^ the royal confirma- 
tion of the family estates. He was not opposed by Sooliman, who 
retired to the court of Mahomed Khan Soor, a distant relative, 
now governor of Joonpoor, who seems to have endeavoured to 
malce an arrangement between the brothen, and was preparing to 
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enforce his award, when Ibrahim Lody, the kingp, fell in battle, 
and was succeeded by the Emperor Babur. 

Fureed Soor would have been unable to resist the combination 
ajrainst him, l)ut for the protection of Mahomed Shah Lohuny, 
who had assumed independence in Behar. On one occasion, during 
a huiitipjr party, Fureed slew a tiger with a single blow of his 
sabre, and received on the spot the title of Shdre Khan, by which 
he was ever afterwards distinguished, and was also appointed 
tutor to the king’s son. This did not, however, preserve him from 
the efforts of the family combination against him ; and eventually 
Mahomed Khan Soor, taking advant^e of his temporary absence, 
sent a force into the district, and placed Sooliman and his brother 
Ahmed in possession of the family estate. Sh^re Khan took 
refuge with the governor of Kuna, and obtained from him a body 
of troops to i-ecover his territories, in the name of the new Em- 
peror Babur. In this he was perfectly successful ; and he re- 
covered also other districts in the emperor’s name, besides his 
own, obliging Mahomed Khan Soor to fly. Shdre Khan thus 
became locally very powerful ; but ho recalled Mahomed Khan 
Soor, and generously put him in re-possession of his estate, thus 
converting his greatest foe into his warmest friend. Shdre Khan 
had doubtless thus early perceived the necessity of strengthening 
the Afghan party in Bengal to the utmost of his power. Having 
thus settled his Bengal affairs, Shdre Khan returned to Kuna, and 
accompanied his friend the governor on a visit to the Emperor 
Babur’s camp. 

**IIore he seems to have first conceived the possibility of recover- 
ing tlie throne of Dehly for the Afghan race. Ha said to a 
friend one day, Hhat he thought it would be no difficult matter 
to drive those foreigners, the Moghiils, out of the country. If the 
Afghans, who were now at enmity among themselves, could be 
brought to unite, the work might be effected ; and should fortune 
ever favour him, he imagined himself equal to the task.’ Ferishta 
gives also a charflftfteristic anecdote of Shdro Khan. He was 
seated one day at dinner in the emperor's tent, when solid dishes 
of meat were before him, and he had only a spoon. His call for a 
knife was not attended to, and (Trawing his dagger, he cut up 
what he needed, and made a hearty meal. The emperor, who 
had been watching his guest, turned to the steward of the house- 
hold and said, ^ This Afghan is not to be disconcerted with trifles, 
he may come to be a great m<'tn yet.’ Khan was perhaps 

sensible of the imprudence of his conduct, for he left the 
emperor’s camp suddenly, on pretence that his estate had been 
attacked, and proceeded to King Mahomed Shah I.iOhany, with 
whom he became an especial favourite ; and it is evident that the 
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nwDner and scM^iety of his countrymen, the Afghans, were 
more acceptable to him than those of the court of the Moghul 
emperor. • • , ^ 

•Not long afterwards, King Mahomed Sliali Lohany died, leaving 
a sou — a minor,* and his wife, the Sooltana I^adoo, as legent. 
Sh^re Khan acted as her minister; and, on the lady’s •death, 
succeeded to the chief power in the State, which was increased by 
II decisive victoiy obtained over the forces of the King of Bengal. 
It would appear as tho||iigh it were impossible for any Afghan to 
endure th(3 success or prosperity of another, and. this national 
tailing bad proved the ruiif of their several royal dynasties. 
Although Shdre Khan's government of the Joonpoor State hod 
been angularly beneficial and successful, his countrymen urged 
the 3 ^oiing king, Julal Khani to tly to the King of Benf^al. 
already smarting under Sh^re Khan’s defeat, and secui'e his aid in 
driving the nuuisbir from his position. Shdre Khan could only 
protest his bdelily; but this had no effect, for the young king 
thi-ew himself upon the protection of Mahmood Shall Poorby of 
Bengal, who, believing his statements, dispatched a large army 
against Shdre Khan. This, however, like the former, was utterly 
routed, with the loss of its guns and elephants, by Sh^re Khnn in 
person ; and the youiig\ing, who had been priisent with it, again fled 
to Bengal, and made no further attempt to recover his kingdom. 

This event materially increased SJiere Khan’s reputation, and 
also his actual power. He had now no rival in Behar, and by his 
marriage witli l^adoo Mullika. Die beautiful widow of Taj Khan, 
late governor of the fort of Chunar, secured that strong fort nnR 
its dependencies ; while, about the same time, the successes of 
Muhomed Shah I.iOdy ageunst the Moghuls had secured Joonpoor 
and its dependencies, as far as J^lanukpoor, to the Afghans! This 
powerful Afghan confederacy ^id not, as has beeif nlrc^ady relateil 
in the life of the Emperor Hoomnyoon, escape notice ; and 
Iloomayoon marched against them from Kalinjer, which he was 
besieging. Whether from pique against Maitbmed Shah Lody^ 
or from a conviction that the proper time had not yet arrived, 
Sh4re Khv.i withdrew his forces from his ally, and an easy 
victory over him was obtained by the Moghuls. The Emperor 
Iloomayoon, who had supposed Sbdre Khan to be in his interest, 
now sent an officer— Hindoo Beg — ^to request the surrender of 
Chunar. This, however, being refused, the emperor proceeded in 
person to attack it, when Sh^re Khan protested his loyalty, and 
offered to send his son with 500 horse to serve in the royal army. 
These terms were accepted; Chunar was secured by a royal 
.grant, and while the emperor was employed against Guzerat, 
Shdre Khan, joined by his son from the emperor’s camp, reduced 
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the whole of Behar, and afterwardn Bengal. Sh^re Khan had 
now completely thrown off the mask ; and on the emperor's retuni 
from Guzernt, he besieged Clmnar, which was^takeii, after a de- 
fence of six luonlhs, forced the pass of Giirhy, and entered Bengal. 
Shdre Khan was, however, in nowise dismayed. As Cbunar had 
been captured, what he moat needed was a safe place for liis 
family, and where his treasure could be protected ; and he proposed 
to Hurree Krishn, a Hindoo chief who held possession of the im- 
pregnable fort of Khotas, to a<lmit him. The Hindoo, trusting to 
possess himself of Slu^re Khan's valuables, gave a ready assent. 
Hut Sh^re Khan had determined dpon »^jecting the Hindoo, and 
establishing a garrison of his own in the place. This was accom- 
plished by sending a number of armed men in covered litters into 
the fort, as had been dune in the case of the capture of Aseergurh 
by the King of Khaudesh ; and, after a short struggle, Hnrree 
Krishn fled. Shere Khan, who was not far off, no\v took pos.«ession 
of Rhotas, established a strong garrison in it, and was free to pr^^ 
seciite the campaign against the emperor, now engaged atGuiir, in 
Bengal. He, therefore, took up a position which he knew the royal 
army must pass on its way back to Agra, where the rebellion of 
Jlindal Mirza had rendered the emperor’s pmsenco indispensable ; 
and the emperor’s entire defeat has been already recorded. Sh^re 
Khan might have pursued the emperor with success, but 5,000 
Moghul horse had been left in Gour, and this force was attacked 
without delay, and eventually routed, with the loss of its general. 

Slub-e Khan now considered it a fitting period to assume the 
fiiuv** Kinri crowned in 1639 ; and in the 

Hoor.kiiiK'^f next year, marched to meet the Emperor Hoomayoon, 
Bpnsni,i.Mo. aclvancing from Agra at the head of 100,000 

men. The engagement which enaaed, and which decided the fate 
of the empire of India for the time, bus been already related in the 
first reign of Hooinayoon. The cmpen)r w’as pursued to Agra, 
and through the Punjab, by Shdre Khan ; who, having laid the 
foundations of a new Rhotas, and appointed his faithful and able 
general, Khowns Khan, as viceroy of the province, returned to 
Agra. Here he heard of a new^attonipt to create a kingdom in 
Bengal by Khizr Khan, whom he had left as viceroy, and he 
proceeded thither, suppressed the rebellion, and divided the 
territory into provinces. In 1642 the emperor, ns ho was now 
styled, took the field on a campaign against the always rebellious 
Hindoo States of Central India. Gwalior was taken, as also 
Runtunbhore ,* and on his return to Agra, Shdre Khan applied 
himself diligently to the civil administration of the kingdom. In 
1543 he again took up arms against the Hindoos. Raiseen was 
ioTested^ and after a gallant defenoe* the garrison surrendered on 
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condition of retaining^ their ftraia and property. One of tlie lu)ly 
men attached to the eiTr|>eror, however, decided that lui lailli 
could be lo;pt wit)* infidels, and Shdre Khan dircct^t) the llimhuis 
td be attacked. None escaped this massacre, which ajipearh lo 
have been revolt in*; even to the Muh(»nu*dan» employed in it, 
thnup'h their loss was very severe. After ii brief Marwar whs 
invaded from Ajira: and the emperor, iind in how resolutely he 
was opposed by the Rajpoots, contrived, by means of a forjred 
letter, to excite dissension and mutual suspicion amoiij; them. 
But while JMal Ddo, prince of the country, retrt*ated, Koonblui. 
one of his jchieftains, discovei^d the deception; and being unable 
to ‘ convince Mill Dt^o of liis error,’ determined to subdue Slier** 
Shah w’ith his own tribe, or in any <*HS4i to remeve the stain upon 
th“ir reputation. Sliere Shah litul 80,1X10 men in the 
Kooubha only 12,000; yet such wms the fury of the Rajp*u>t.’«.' 
attack, that the emperor would have been defeated, but for the 
opportune arrival of a reinforcement, at the head 4)1 wliich he 
(•liar«4'd the Rajpf>4)ta, br4)ke them, and slew the ‘ireiiter part 4 »f 
them. In allusion to the jioveity of the country, and the bravery 
of its people, < he had nearly,* he said, * lost the empire of Judin for 
a handful of millet..* (Jhittore surrendered, and the eniptofr 
advanced to Kiintnnbhore, where be established his son Adil 
Khan. The Rajah of Kiilinjer was next summoned, but In* hail 
heard of the emperor’s treachery to the garrison of Raiseen, and 
refu84id to surrender. Ilis fort, t4)0, was one of tlie very strongest 
in India. The emperor invested it, and tlie .«iege hud made miicli 
progress, when a shell burst in the battery, where the emperor 
was standing, blew up the magazine, and with it himself ami 
many of his officera. He survived, however, till the Hi*ereRi,iih 
evening, though in great agony; and when he ^^leard 
that the fort had been taken by assault, he cried 4)ut, ‘ 'I'liankj- 
be to .Almighty God ! ’ and expired. This event occurred on Mnv 
22, ir>4r). 

The emperor had reigned about five years, and had, iiotwiih- 
fltaiiding his w^ars, done more for his country than most of his pre- 
de4'.es8or*. He had built caravanj^*rais, and dug wells — one at everv 
two miles— from Soonargaum, in Bengal, to the Indus. He li.iii 
erected mosques on the highways, and travellers were entt‘rtain«*d 
at every stage at the public expense. Fruit-trees were plante 4 l 
along th<^ lines of road, and hoi-se-posts established for the public 
convenience. It is impossible to say what reforms might not have 
followed in the general Mlministration, but for the emperor’s death, 
in, as it may he said, the prime of his life. He had thoroughlv 
effected what he had believed and declared to be possible — the 
expulsion of the Moghuls — ^and he had nu rival in Northern Ividta. 

a *4 
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In comparidon with most of the Afj^han monarchs of India, the 
(‘liaracter of Sh^ro Shah takes a high rank ; nor ia there any stain 
of the nationej cruelty attached to it, except in the instance of the 
massacre of the bravo garrison of Kaiscen. Sluire Shah's subjecis 
in Bengal were for by far the most pai*t Hindoos. Yet he had 
goveiTi'id them vvithout any display of bigotry, which renders the 
e\ent at Uaiseen the more inexplicable. Stratagem; however, was 
a national characteristic, and was exhibited in a remarkable manner 
in tile capture of the stronghold of Khotas. As a general, Sh^re 
Khan takes a very high rank among Indian commanders. Hia 
military operations against the Emperor Iloomayoon, on both 
occasions of invasion of Bengal, were directed by great skill in 
strategy ; and the combination of his comparatively w^eak forces 
against the flower of the Moghul army, hitherto unchecked, and 
the personal bravery by which they were directed, mot with 
deserved success. There is no instance in the attainment of empire 
by military adventurers in India, which can he compared with that 
of Shore Shah Soor. h'rom a private soldier, ho had raised him- 
self. in comparatively fe^Y years, to the rank in which he died, and 
that too without any of those crimes of murder or assassin|tiou 
which were the characteiistios of his predecessors ; and from his 
antecedents, had his life been 8p.'ired, there is every rciwon to think 
that India might have enjoyed the effects of a firm and beneficent 
reign. Sht5re Shah’s remains were carried to Sasseram, his family 
estate in Beliar, and interred in the noble mausoleum there, which 
ih still perfect. Surrounded by a reservoir of water, a mile in 
(Srcumforence, it is one of the noblest specimens of Afghan archi- 
tect uro in Bengal. 


CHAPTER V. 

% 

or THE DYN4,STT OF SOOR (cmchided), 1545 TO 1566. 

Sh£re Shah Soor loft two sons — Adil Khan and Julal Khan— and 
liad appointed the elder to be his successor ; but the officers of the 
army, with whom Julal Khan was most popular, elected him to be 
emperor, and he was crowned in the fortress of Kalinjer, on May 
^5, 15^, three days after his father’s death, under the title of 

euiim aiuh Sulim Shah, by which 

Boor emperor he is best known. He wrote, however, to his brother, 
Adil Khan, then at Runtunbhore, to meet him at Agra, 
declaring that he had only taken up the authority as emperor till 
he should arrive ; but near Agra he was met by Khowas ^an, the 
commander of all the forces, who had hastened from the Punjdb 
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on receiving news of Sh<$re Sllftli‘'8 death, ard who again caused him 
to be solemnly crowned, amidst the rejoicings of the army and the 
people. Sulim then renewed his invitation to his brother, and at 
his request deputed four officers whom he bad named to escort 
him. The brothers met in a hunting-party near Fu tteli poor Si kry, 
wdth much apparently real affection, and returned together te Ajjin;, 
where Siiliui attempted to seat bis brother on the throne : but Adi I 
Khan, by nature timid and indolent, well knowing also how little 
he had to expect fi'om the nobleaof the court, declined the honour, 
and leading forward Sulim Shah, placed him on the royal seat and 
saluted him, at the same time publicly disclaiming his birthright. 
He only stipulated for an estate ; and being offered his choice, 
selected By ana, in Kajpootana. It would seem that the emperor 
would, on that oc(^asion, have seized and imprisoned his brother, 
but for Aclil Khan’s conduct ; but his suspicions remained, and twt» 
months afterwards he despatched a eunuch, with a pair of golden 
fetters, to bring Adil Khun to Agra. Of this intention Adil Khan 
had received intelligence, and he fled to Khowtis Khan, in whom, us 
his father’s most trusted friend, and a party to the settlement mndo 
at Agra, he had most reliance. Khowas Khan, shocked by Sulim 
Shah’s perfidy, at once rebelled ; and, aided by a number of the 
officers of the army, marched upon Agra. Sulim Shah was by im 
means prepared for such vigorous proceedings, and would have fled to 
Chunar ; but being encouraged to try the event of a battle, marched 
out his troops, and attack<.*d Kliowas Khan, who was defeated. 
The Prince Adil Khan now fled to I’atna ; but disappeared soon 
afterwards, and was never trotied. The insurgent chiefs protracted 
their rebellion, and retired to the PunjPib, where they were finally 
easily defeated at Uniballa. Khowas Khan had, howu‘fer, with- 
drawn from them on the evefof the action; aqd had he thrown 
himself on the emperor’s mercy, would in all probability have heou 
pardoned : instead of which, he wandered from^place to place, till, 
in the year 1550, he was put to death by Taj Khan, the governor 
of Sumbhul, wdth whom he was i-esiding. HiJremains were taken 
to iJekly "nd interred there, and such was the veneration in which 
his chanicter had been held, that Ferishta informs us his tomb 
was considered sacred, and prayers were offered there, as to a saiut, 
by all classes of suppliants. 

Sulim Shah Soor lived till 1553, when he died of a painful 
disorder which had long afflicted him. He had reigned 
about eight years. Like his father, in who.se campaigns sooraien^ 
he had always taken an active part, he was a brave 
soldier, and in other respects followed his example in time 
peace. He built inteimiediate post-houses between those of hit 
father, on the road from Bengal to the Indus, and maintained 
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excellent police. In his jrenei*al condtlct he wa.s spirited and ener- 
fretic ; and it is related of him^ that when liavinp: leeches applied to 
him, he rerei\(id news that the King of* Kahodl had crossed the 
Indus; he immediately started from liis bed, ordered out hia 
army, and had marched six miles before evening. As the gun- 
hnllock^ were at, a distance grazing, he caused the field-artillery 
1«) be dragged by men as far as Lahore. This alarm, howtwer, 
])roved to bo imfoimded, and the emperor retired to Gwalior, 
where he tlied. It is remarkable that Maiimood Shall, king of 
(iiizerat, and lloorlian Nizam Shah, of Ahinednugger, died in the 
same year. ^ 

Sulim Shah Soor liad married his cousin Beebee the 
daughter of Nizam Klian Soor, and had by her one son, the Prince 
I’eroze, who, at his father’s death, wfus twelve years old. Ferislita 
relates that the emperor had frequently warned his wife of lu‘r 
brother, Mobariz Khan; and asked her, if she wished to preserve 
her child, to consent to his cxeeiition, * for she might rely upon 
liis putting liis nephew to death.’ Beebee Bye, would not, bow- 
lder, consent. The event proved that the emperor’s suspicion was 
not without foundation ; for, on the third day after his death, 
^lobnriz Khan entered the females’ apartmpnts, and teanug the 
young prince from the arms of his mother, slew him with his own 
Imnd. He then caused himself to be crowned under the title of 
M«iiomp<i Mahomed Shah Soor, to which the appellation of Adily 
Aailyliur- added coinmoiily, and by which ho is distin- 

i5:.s. guished. 

**MHhomed Shah was a profligate liherlino, addicted to the lowest 
company, lie could neither n*ad nor write, and he began to confer 
llie highest dignities of the State upon hivS low-born companions. 
He selected Ilthnoo, originally a Ilhidoo shopkeeper, and a man 
of much spirit and cleverness, who had been made superintendent 
of the markets by the late emperor, to he his minister, which 
gave dire oftence to the proud Afghans of the court. Ilemoo, 
however, did good Service to his master, and was faithful to him 
to the last. It is impossible to conceive a court more profligate 
or disgraceful tlnui that of Mahomed Shah Soor, who flung away 
; his treasures, even in the streets, shooting golden arrows among 
ilie populace for hia amusement. Brawls among the rough Af- 
ghan chiefs, even in the royal presence, were common ; and one of 
tliein I'esulted in a rebellion which obliged the emperor to take 
the field for its suppression. Ibrahim Khan Soor, his brother-in- 
law, was also a cause of anxiety. An attempt to seize him drove 
that person into rabelliou, in which he was very successful. He 
seized Dehly, and declared himself king, and proceeding to Agra, 
reduced the countiy about that city to some distance. During 
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those proceedings, Mahomed Shah Adily was nt Chunar, and 
trotn thence made^a feeble attempt to suppress the usurpation. lie 
tyund, however, that Ibmhini Khan was too stroil^ly supported : 
and returning to Chunar, contented himself with the sovereignty of 
the eastern provinces. The empire was thus, for the present, divided 
into two portions. Meanwhile another strange rtfvolutionVas iu 
progress. Ahmed Khan, another nephew of the late Sln^re Shah, 
and brother-in-law of Mahomed Shah Adily, was in the Punjab ; 
and with the aid of some chiefs and nobles there, assumed the title 
of Sikunder Shah Soor, with lyyal state, and marched upon Agra at 
the head olf 12,000 cavalry. Ibrahim Khan opposed him with a 
magnificent army of 70,000 cavalry, splendidly equipped : 200 of 
its oiilcers possessed tents lined with velvet, and the gorgeous 
lent* equipage of the king himself had never been equalled. Jlefure 
this imposing host Sikunder Shah’s resolution failed for a time, 
and lie made overtures for peace ; but these were rejected, and 
he was attacked with impel uosity by Ibrahim's whole army. I'art 
of his own was at once broken, but with a reserve he charged his 
adversary at a judicious moment, and completely defeated him. 
Ibrahim Khan lied, and the conqueror took possession of the 
capital j but be wiiaf iiot long able to enjoy bis good fortune; 
the Emperor Ilooniayoon w^as returning to India, and was to bo 
opposed at all hazards. 

Having been defeated by Sikunder, Ibrahim Khan fled to Kalpy. 
Hero ho was met by ll«moo,on the part of Mahomed Shah Adily, 
with a line ariiiy, which had been collected at Chunar, to reconquer 
the western pro\inces. With thi.s, Hdmoo defeated Ibrahim Khan, 
and pursued him to Byana, which he besieged. Ihit Mahomed 
Shah Soor of Bengal now appeared in the field against Mahomed 
Shah Adily, and ITemoo was*recalled ; when Tbrahim Khan fell 
upon bis rear during the march, and was badly defeated. Ibrahim 
afterwards became chief of the Afghans of Mtfoann ; but be con- 
tinued restless till the end of his life, and was^cxecuted at Orissa, 
by one of the Emperor Akbur’s generals, iu 15(17. After his recal 
from By'uia, Hdinoo followed Mahomed Shah Soor into Buiidel- 
kund : and, in an action w'bich*ensued at the village of Chuppiir- 
giilta, the Bengal king was defeated and slain. Jleinoo was di>- 
patched to Agra to oppose the Emperor Hoomayoon, and recovered 
iioth Agra and Dehly from the Moghuls; hut he was finally 
defeated by Beiram Khan, the general of the Emperor Akbur, and 
executed, as wdll be hereafter related. He had been the main stay 
of Mahomed Shah Adily : and after bis death the fortunes of that 
king declined, and he was eventually killed in a battle with the 
son of Mahomed Shah Poorby, of Bengal. 

The reign of Sikunder Shah proved to be a very brief one^ 
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Ilf) hnd been promised suppml by the Afghan chiefs; but na 
sooner had they plnc(;d him on the throne of Dehly (1554), than 
they fell to quurielling among themselves for honours and estates ; 
and, os Feriahta writes, ^ the dames of discord were rekindled, 
and blazed fiercer than ever.’ No one, in fact, seems to have 
been able to control these fiery and unstable Afghan chiefs but 
a man like Sluh^e Shah Soor, with an indomitable will and iron 
hand ; and 8ik under Shah, though a brave soldier, had neither. 
The army he sent to oppose Iloomayoon was defeated ; and leading 
H second himself, ho was beaten near Sirhiud by lleiram Khan and 
the young Prince Akbur. Sikunder fled into the mountains, and 
continued a desultory contest against tho Mogliuls, which will 
be noticed in its proper place, until he was suffered to return to 
Bimgal, where lie reigned for some years; but the date of his 
death is nut mentioned. With him the troubled reigns of the 
Soor dynasty ceased, and the family itself most probably became 
extinct, as it never aftfu* wards. rose to notice. The Emperor Iloomur 
ytjon had entered India in triumph : and it may well be supposed 
that the people, again weary of the rude and faithless Patens, so 
long alike untrue to them and to each other, were content to 
expect better times from a new foreign dynasty, or to witness, with 
apathy, a fresh contest for superiority. 


‘ CHAPTER VI. 

THE SECONn RRIGN OF HOOMAYOON, AND RE-ESTABLISHMEWT OP 
THE MOGHUL DY>’ASi;y, 1555 TO 1556. 

The circumstances connected with the Emperor Iloomayoon's ex- 
pulsion from India 0.iave been already narrated in Chap. HI. of this 
Book, and it is unnecessary to make further reference to them. He 
proceeded from Sinde to the Persian court of King Tbarnasp, and 
was hospitably received ; but was perhaps at one time in some 
danger, owing to a desire on the part of King Thamasp to induce 
»)r compel his guest to adopt the Sheea doctrines, which he himself 
professed, and to introduce them into India, should he become 
reposseted of his authority there. In spite, however, of some 
eccentricity on the part of the Persian king, he eventually 
rendered Hoomayoon material assistance in furnishing 14,000 
horse, under the command of his son^ to aid the emperor’s designs ; 
while, on the other hand, the equivalent given was the cession of 
the province of Kandaliai*, if it could be recovered from tha 
Prince Kaiitran, who now reigned at Kabool. With his Persian 
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allies, Hoomnyoon appearefl before Kandahar, in March 154<?. 
The place was he^d by i^irza Askary, on the part of Kainran, and 
made a brave resistance for six months : when, freiii want of pro- 
visions, it was surrendered, and the Persian prince put in poa^es- 
siou of it. So far Hooniayuon had performed his promises ; but 
there $eemed little hope of further co-operatioa on the* part of 
his allies, and Iloomayoon marched towards Kabool, intending to 
treat with his brother Kaniran. By the way, however, news of 
tlie death of the Persian prince reached him, and he returned to 
Tvandaliar, gained possession of the foil; by a stratagem, and ex- 
pelled the* Persian garrison, which retreated into Persia. Having 
thus secured a strong footing in the country. TJoomiiyoon, en- 
couraged by the accounts he heard of his brother Kanirnn's un- 
popularity, marched upon Kabool, and on the road was joined by 
his brother Hindal, and great numbers of disaffected persons of 
rank ; and the invasion was so formidable, that Kamran, unable 
to attempt resistance, lied towards Sinde, pursued by llindal, 
while Iloomayoon, on October 2, 1515, entered the city in 
triumph. Hero he had the happiness of being reunited to his 
beautiful wife and his son Akbur, now three vears old; and as he 
took up the boy in bj ' arms, writes Ferishta, lie cried, ‘Joseph by 
Jus envious brethren was cast into a well, but he was eventually 
exalted by Providence, as thou shalt be, to the summit of glory ! ’ 
It might be supposed that Iloomayoon would now have turned 
his arms against India; but news of tlio death of Sh^re Khan Soor 
did not reach him till some time afterwards. His successor, Sulgii 
Shah Soor, was strong and popular; and Iloomayoon, therefme, 
proceeded against Budukshdn, the affairs of which horl ftilleii 
into much disorder. During his absence, Kamrdn, who* had been 
ill received in Sinde, and was wandering about Afghimlstan, 
contiived to surprise Kabool; but he was unable to retain it. 
Hoomayoon hurried back from Budukshdn, defeated several dt*- 
tacbed parties of Kainrdn's troops, and linall^ invested the city ; 
which, after committing many cruel acts, Kamran evacuated, and 
Hed to hills, and eventually to Balkh, where he received 
assistance by which he was enabled to repossess himself of Buduk- 
shdn, The contest between the brothers now coiitiniujd. 
Hoomayoon's attempt to expel Kamran from Budukshdn in 1550 
was not successful ; on the contrary, he had a narrow esewpe of 
his life, and was obliged to fly, only eleven attendants remaining 
with him ; but, in the succeeding year, be recovered the power he 
had lost, and Kamrdn became a fugitive among the wild Afghan 
tribes which inhabited the mountains between Kabool and the 
Punjab. Here also he was pursued by Hoomayoon, and in a 
night attack upon his camp, Xottmber 19, 1551, the Prince 
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Iliiidfil was killed, llooniayoon had* latterly loved his brother, 
who, by his good iViilh and bravery in ^he iield, had redeemed 
his former erHov.^ and was niueh afllieted at his loss; he now 
inanied Iluzeea Sooltana, Hindurs only child, to his son Ah bur, 
and settled upon tliein the wealth ilindal had accumulated. 
Kainrati^ received no encoiinigenient from Sulim Shah Soor to 
cioiiie to his court, and led a wild life among the Gukhurs and 
other hill-tiib«‘s of the IVinjab borders. At length, in 1562, he 
was sei/.ed and made ov(t to llooinayooii by the chief of the 
Oukkurs. It was the opinion of t^e Moghul offiet^rs of State, 
that Kaiiiraii sliou]<l be at once executed for his crimes ; but thic 
B(*ntcnce was c(Mnmutcd bv Iloomayoon into loss of sight, which 
waa carried out. Some days afterwards, Iloomnyoon went to 
Bee him, and Kaniran rising, advanced a few steps and said, ‘The 
glory of the king will not be diminished by \isiting the unfortn- 
natoj’ and h'evisbta ailds, that Hoonniyoon burst into tears, and 
wept bitterly. Mr. Klphinstone, Book vii. p. 173, vol. vi., gives 
a detailed account of the whole event from llooimiyoon’s biogra- 
pher; irom which, as well as from Forislita, it may be inferred 
that the emperor, while he had saved his brother’s life, could not 
defend him from the only other alternative eff Slate punishment. 
Kmiiriiii dioa, Fitininii flskcd to he allowed to proceed to Mecca, 
iwfl. which was granted ; but he got no further than Sinde, 

where he died in 155(1. 

Iloomayoon was lujw the undisputed ruler of all the Moghul 
territory in Afghanistan, and free to commeni‘(» his operationg 
against India. The time was singularly propititius : a ci\il war was 
raging in India l)etwe<*n the several representatives of the family 
of Soor, and the people were weary of the race liooinayoon'g 
frienjs jit Agra and Dehly >vrote he.socching him to come to them ; 
hut he hesitated, as indeed \vas natural, considering the immense 
hazard of the stakv. On the one hand, lj)dia might not receive 
him, and a commo\t danger might unite the whole of the Soor 
family a:id Pat jins against him ; on the other, his ever restless 
Afghan subjects might breiilt into rebellion. In his perplexity, a 
courtier suggested an old method ofMivination ; which was, to send 
three messengers in different directions, to return with the names of 
the first person they met; and this was put to the test. The first who 
returned had met a man named ^ Doulut,' or empire ; the second 
one named ^Mnorad,’ or good fo»*tune; the third, ■‘a villager named 
*Saadut,’ or the object of desire. Thus, according to the nativv 
historian — and his anecdote bears the impress of truth — the omens 
were declared propitious : and no delay was made. Iloomayoon 
could only assemble 16,000 l^orse, but they were veteran tr^ps, 
&sd with them he marched from Kabool, in December 1654. At 
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IVshawiir he woa joined JSj his son Akbur, and his friend and 
gcneriil, Beirani Khan, with a select body of veterans from Ghuzny 
and Kandahar, ft is worthy of remark, that the emperor, in the 
fre\ioiis \var, had despatched his son Akbur to his government of 
Ghuzny ; and it was doubtless inihis early training' in public business, 
that his strength of character was developful. No oppo6ition to 
the Mogliuls w’oa made by the iVtiiu viceroy of the ruiijab, Tartar 
Khan. The fort of Kliotas was abandoned, an<l llooinayoon 
entered Lahore, w’ithniit nppo.<»ition. Here he lialted to make 
some necessary nrrnngenicnts in ihe country, seiuling on Boiram 
Khan^in advance, with the i’rince Akhiir tociieck S ik under 8hah*H 
army, which was advancing under 'Jariar Khan. Beiraiii Khan 
however did not liesitute to enga;»e it, and dcfeatejl it at Machy- 
wara, near Sirhind, witli the lo‘<s of elephants and baggage ; while 
be sent out detjicbments which occiipieil the country nearly a.s far 
hn Debly. The resources of Hikiiuder Sluih Soor were not, how- 
ever, exhausted. On the defeat of Tartar Kliaii, lie advanced iu 
turn at tlie head of 80,000 men and a Inrj’e train of artilleiy. 
Beirani Khan was loo w(‘ak to oppose this liost, but lie wrote 
urgently to llooinayoon to join him, and the emperor did imt 
delay. On the morning of Juno 18, loo/J, a memorable date iu 
India, as well as in Kiirope in after years, as the young prince Akbur 
was inspecting the outposts, the Arghuns under Sihimder Shah 
drew up and otlered battle, and it was not d«‘clined. The contest 
raged tVir some time very hotly, the emperor, his noble son Akbur, 
and Beirnin Khan being in the thickest of the tight ; but flip 
IMoghuls, led by their young prince, were irresistible : the Patan 
army was defeated w’ith immense sbinghter, and Siknnder Shah 
tied to the hills. This victory once more d(*cided the tale of the 
empire of India, and established a dynasty^ which of ail those 
lieretofure existent, was to prove the most glorious and enduring. 
Dehly and Agra w’ere successively taken possession of by an 
advanced force, and in the month of July tlie Kiiiperor Ilooniiiyoon 
re-entered Dehly after an absence of fifteen years of nuoinHymm 
iinicb vicissitude of fortune. 8ome revolts of minor 
cliHiTa ter were sumniarily repressed, and the emperor 
was engaged in the general pacification of the country, w’hcn lie 
met his death by a stimige and untimely accident. On the evening 
of Januar}' 21, lofiO, he was walking on the terrace of the library 
at Dehly, when, in the act of descending the steps to go to the 
evening prayer, the muezzin of the mosque announced the hour in 
the usual manner. Pausing to repeat the creed, the emperor sat 
down till the invocation to prayer was finished, and to assist himself 
to rise, made use of a pointed staff he usually carried. This slipped 
on the marble pavement, and be fell over the parapet into the 
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oourt below. He was taken up, and put to bed ; but the injuries 
he had received were mortal, and he ej^pired after some days of 
suffering on January 25, 155fi. He was fifty-one years 
of age, and had reigned in India and Kabool for twenty- 
live years. 

AVith many Wv?aknea8e8, the character of Iloomayoon was yet 
noble and internsting. With greater firmness he might have 
preserved his empire against Shere Shah Soor ; but in his youth, 
though pomonally very bra^e, be was a bad general, and his 
adversary was one of the best India had yet produced. It must be 
remembered also, that tlie Moghuls were as yet foreigners in India, 
and were far from popular. To the Hindoos indeed it might have 
mattered little whether Moghul or Patan w’as in the ascendant ; but 
the native Mahniuedans w^ere of tlie latter party, and had attained 
under it power and wealth ; the Moghuls were hereditary enemies 
of long standing, and it w’as only a natural consequence that when 
the first flush of Ihibur’s conquest w'as past, the local Mahomodan 
party should have rallied under a vigorous leader, and thus they may 
liavo obtained the sympathy and assistance of the Hindoos. If the 
first reign of Iloomayoon had been one of rest and peace, it is 
probable India would have prospered greatly under his mild and 
tolerant governinenl. As it was, the reigns of 8hdre Shah and 
Sulim Shah Soor were exceptions to the Patan or Afghan rule, 
and left little to be desired a? to the well-being of the people ; but 
ill Mahomed Shah Soor Adily, the worst features of the Patau 
domination were resumed, civil war among the members of the 
family was desolating the country, and the well-timed advance of 
Iloiuuayoon was productive of general relief and peace. It is 
iinpossibl'e not to sympathise with Iloomayoon in his early mis- 
fortunes, in his miserable wanderings in the desert, his strugjiles in 
Sinde, and liis personal sulFerings : nor to follow his variations of 
fortune at Kabool without interest ; and the truthful memoirs of 
his servant Jouliur^ exhibit him in all the conditions of his life as 
a simple, genial, good-humoured man, inferior in capacity to his 
great father Babur, but with a deep, fond love for his wife and 
ciiild, so rai'e among eastern princes. Charitable and munificent, 
kind and courteous to all around him, and a pleasant companion, 
Hooraayoou’s chai‘acter is not tainted by crime ; and the st^rest test 
he was ever put to, was the blinding of his brother Kamrdn, to 
save hint from death. Passionately fond, as he was, of his boy 
Akbur, yet when he was only ten years old his father at once 
pushed him into public life at Ghuzny ; and before he was thirteen 
he was fighting with his father and his gallant tutor and gr-neral^ 
Beiram Khan, in the fierce battles with the Patans of Sikunder 
Shah, which were to decide his future glorious empire of India. To 
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the memory of his father, eo deeply venerated, Akhur afterwards 
raised a splendid mausoleum of marble, which is still perfect ; and 
it was from this building that the last royal representative of the 
liimily was led pnsoner after the capture of Dehly, iu 1857, and 
where his two sons were shot in its precincts. 


CHAFER Vir. 

OF THE RETOy OF THE EMPEROR AKBUR, 155G TO 1658. 

The Emperor Akhur was not at Dohly at the period of his father’s 
death lie was employed with his tutor, Reiram Khan, in the 
Punj&b ; and when the news reached him at Kullanoor, he was nt 
once raised to the throne, on February 16, 1560. Born on October 
14, 1642, Akhur was thirteen years and three months old, or, ac- 
cording to Mahomedau reckoning, thirteen years and nine months, 
when he began his glorious and eventful reign ; and in regard to 
his tender years and early strength of character, has only one 
competitor in Indian^ history, Ismail Adil Shah of Beejapoor, -who, 
in his more limited sphere, was equally distinguished, I'ho life 
and cliaracter of Akhur are so remarkable, and his reign so il- 
lustrious, that be became the subject of complete biographies and 
histories, by native authors of high reputation ; while the records 
of the English Embassies, and the residence at Agra of Europeans 
of diiferent nations, in considerable numbers, give undoubted con- 
firmation on many points, which were entirely wanting in regard 
to many former monarchs of India • 

Tt will have been seen by the previous naiTative, that, as yet, 
public affairs iu Noilhern and Eastern India were by no means 
nettled. Sikunder Shah Soor, though defeated, was still in the 
held, at the head of some of the best of the old Patdn chivaliT, 
In the eastern provinces, the Patdns still held royal power ; and 
Mahomed Soor Adily, with his followers and clansmen, was a 
formi dable antagonist. The Rajpoots and Hindoos of Central 
India had as yet made no declaration, either of adherence to the 
old Mahomedan party, or the recognition of the new : and while 
many new estates and dignities had been granted by Hoomayoori 
to those who had served him best, the estates and allowances of 
the nobles and officers of the Patan court were as yet unconfirmed. 
It is almost impossible to conceive the existence of elements more 
profoundly disturbing or difficult to deal with ; and tc increase the 
embarrassment, the Moghul force iu the countiy was singularly 
small, and may not at thin period, even with reinforcements fi'om 
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AfjfliHiiiHtan, have exfPfded f30, 000 cavalry ; wherens, on the other 
hand, the united Patau clans could brinjp 100,000 into the field 
with ease: and Knbool and Kandahar, with Budukshdn, ever 
reallesB and inulinoua, were also to he controlled. Over this 
seething' and iinslabh! niass, a boy barely fourteen years of ajre, 
and his eouusclloys, inexperienced in Indian affairs, were to pre- 
side, a?Kl out of it to create one of the greatest empires of the 
world. 

Akhur immediately appointed his tutor and general, Beiram 
Khan Tooikoman, now raised to the dignity of Khan Khanan, 
or lord of lords, ns his prime rninistei : and committed to him tlie 
general regulation of civil and military affairs in detail ; but, 
young as he was, and indf*ed from the very first, he never seems to 
have evaded the responsibility or the toil of the uulhoritv in 
chief, to have been <liawii out of it into the pleasures of youth, or 
ever to have lost (confidence in himself. Tie might have estimated, 
hy the letters of congratulation which reached him on his nc- 
(^ession, how slight was his hold on the countrv. They w'ere 
those of his own ofK(;er8 only ; all else h(*ld aloof, apparently 
watcdiiiig the issue of events ; and so long as Sikiinder Shah So<»p 
and Mtihomed Shah Soor Adily were in the field, it is (‘nsily to be 
understood why they did so. Akbur’s fir.st act wjis to pursue 
Sikiinder Shah, who had collected an army in the northern hills, 
and presented a formidable appearance; but he was totally routed 
in a general action near Utnballa, and again fled into the irioiin- 
tains. M(’arjwliile Soliman Mirza, who had been placed in 
Blldukslian as its governor, by lloomayoon, rebelh^d, and inarched 
against Kabool, whiidi had so small a garrison, that Akbnr was 
obligi^d to dispatch some of his own niuch-ncedcd forces to the 
assistance of the governor; hut th^y proved iiisu/Iicient for tlw^ 
purpose. Sulferiug from want of provisions, the garrison at length 
capitulated, and Soliman Mirza was declared king, but returned 
to Budukahan. Akbur nu'nnwbile had subdued the mountain 
tdbes of the I’uiijiib about Nagrakote, and had received Dhunm 
Chnnd, their priice, into favour. Hitherto, therefore, he had 
made no attempt either to numdi eastw^ards to Dehly and Agra, 
or to strengthen tlipin by reinforcements; and llemoo, the active 
Hindoo niini'-.ter of Mahomed Soor Adily, who had been watching 
his opportunity, now inarched against them with a pow^erfiil army 
of 30,000 men and 2,000 elephants. The ofiicer in charge of 
Agra bad no means of opposing this invasion, and fell back upon 
Dehly; and an attempt was made by Khan Zernan, another 
Moghul commander, with 3,000 horse, to oppose the advance of 
Shady Khan, one of Hdmoo's generals ; but he was defeated, with 
the loss of nearly the whole of his force. Agra was taken, after 
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a pliort siejre, by n*^moo, wUb now advanced upon Dehly with the 
whole of his ccmibinod forces, and defeated Tardy He}; Khnu, its 
poveroor, in a general action near Meerut. Dehly now surrendered, 
find tiie country was left open. During tliese events. Akhur was 
at Julliinder, in the Punjab, where lie was joined by Khan Zenuiu, 
and other odicers, with the wreck of the Dehly and Agra, forces; 
but he could see no way of retiieving the misfortunes, and in his 
extremity he submitted the whole question to the decision of 
Heiram Khan, in whose wisdom and foresight he reposed the 
utmost confidence. At a council of war, the officers of the army 
declared that with 20,000 niA, which was all that could now be 
assemliled, it would be madness to oppose the Patans, who hmi 
100,000 at least under Il^riioo; and that the most advisable coii'*.-e 
was to retn'ut to Kahool. This course, liowc*ver, was opposed by 
Heiram Khan, who, almost inisupjiorted, was of opinion that lln^ 
emperor ought to advance at once to give battle j ami Akhur 
coinciding with his general, the movement was determined upon. 
It is evident from the sequel, that discipline among the Moghul 
commanders had hcen of a very loose description. For the most part 
semi-independent chieftains themselves, at the head of th(*ir chins, 
they had been used to act very much ns they pleased ; and though, 
when assimibled <og<»ther, they fought bravely and faithfully, yet 
they were not to be relied upon when separated. Heiram Khan, 
therefore, ^t^8olved upon making one serious example; and on tluj oc- 
casion of the oniperor's temporary absence from camp, caused Tardy 
Khan Heg to be beheaded, on the ground of his having abandoned 
his post at Dehly, On his return, Heiram ivlian informed AkbTlr 
what he hfid done, and of his grounds for so severe a measure, 
which involved the discipline of the smiy, and the safety of all. 
Akbur gave* a reluctant approval to this act ; but the dillerence in 
the conduct of the officers was immediatelyq)erceptil>le, displaying 
a confidence in Heiram Khan which was in the last degree im- 
portant. 'J’he Moghul army had gradually assembled at Now- 
sh^hra, and now advanced upim Dehly. l]<^rn(fn, who had assumed 
the title of Kaja Vikram Ajeet, was at Dehly, and marched out 
his 'i: my to Paniput, the old battle-field since the age of the Miiha- 
bhariit, and took up his position; but he hud already lost his 
advance guard with its guns, which had been captured by Heiram 
Khan in a skirmish. The action commenced on the morning of 
November o, ]5o6, by llemoo’s advance with his elephants, which 
he hoped would terrify the Moghul cavalry; but, galled by flights 
of arrows and javelins, they became furious, and ran back upon 
their own army, causing vast confusion, of which full advantiuro 
was taken. H4moo himself, mounted upon a huge elephant, and 
accompanied by 4,000 Patdn cavalry, continued the fight in the 
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rentre, wlien he wa» -wounded in the jye b}” an arrow; and siukiiijuf 
back from the pain, his troops cousidei-ed he was killed, a^id fled ; 
but drawinj^ the arrow from his eye he still tcmght on, and en- 
deavoured to break his way to the rear, till he was surrounded by 
a body of horse, wlio conducted him to the emperor, then at a 
shviil distance. IIori». Beiram Khan prayed Akbur to kill the 
‘ infidel enplive,' wiili his own hand, and so become entitled to 
the proud title of ‘Ghazy,* or Champion of the Faith. The boy 
burst into tears ; but drawing his sword, touched the head of his 
captive with it, when Beiram Khan, observing his emotion and 
natural reluctance to strike, at one bl^w with his sabre severed the 
captive’s liead from his body. Thus perished one who, raised from 
the lowest ranks of soedety, to be the minister and general-in-chief 
of a powerful Patdii monarchy, had not only conciliated the proud 
people he had to coiitivd, but exhibited a clearness of judgment in 
military as well ns in civil affairs, which had not only prolonged 
the existence of his master’s kingdom, but had enabled him to 
contest the empire of India with the bravest and most successful 
of the Moghul generals. lie was the first Hindoo who had ever 
nsen to distinction among the Mahomedons; and the high talent and 
devotion ho had displayed, were worthy of a better fate. 

The emperor’s triumpli was complete : 1,500 elephants were cap- 
tured, the I’atan host dispersed, and Akbur entered Dehly in 
triumph. Blood-stained, and of evil reputation as the capital was, 
it was 3*et the throne of India; and the yovmg conqueror may bo 
forgiven the emotion he displayed, os he ascended the royal seat of 
hi T revered father. Akbur did not remain there long. News reached 
him from Kabool that Kandahar had fallen to the Persians, and 
that his tt-enerul, Khizr Khan, had been defeated by ?lkundor 
Shah Soorinthe Punjab. Theforn^er misfortune was for the prt<- 
sent irremediable ; but the hitter must be looked to without delay. 
Sikunder Sliab advanced to meet the emperor, but finding himself 
too weak to eiicoiiiiter him in the field, retired to the fort of 
Mdnkote, which he«.defended, with much gallantry, for six months. 
When suffering from his wounds, he asked for terms of surrender, 
which were granted ; and leaving his son Sheikh Abdool Rahman 
siknnder emperor’s service* as a hostage, he was allowed 

rettre* uT ^ retire to Bengal. This event occuiTed in July 1567, 
Bengal. and left Akbur the undisputed possessor of the whole 
of KoAh-Westen. India. 
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CHAl^TER VIIL 

OF THE BEIGN OF THE EMPEROR AKRUB (eonUnUedl^ 

1559 TO 1507. 

It may be doubted, from the records of the period, whether the 
young emperor*8 relations with Beirani Khan continued to bo as 
cordial as usual. Akbur of lAe had liad many great questions to 
decide, and many new and serious responsibilities to assume^ 
which had given strength and decision iu his character ; and he 
had awarded independently, those who had done him good ser- 
vice. Beiraiu Khan docs not always appear to have been present 
on these occasions, and the boy was thus thrown on his own 
iH.'sources. It is evident also, that acts of ileiram Khan had been 
ftf a violent, and perhaps revengeful, character; and though, us a 
State necessity, Akbur had openly acquiesced in the policy of tile 
execution of Taidy Beg Khan, yet that otiicer had been one of his 
father s earliest and iqpst devoted friends and cooipanions: no taint 
had ever fallen upon his reputation for bravery; and a general 
sympathy for his fate prevailed, which was shared hy Akbur him- 
self. When Beirani Khan heal'd that Akbur had rewarded persons 
without referring them to him, he took offence, and withdrew 
himself for some days. One day afterwards, tin ring an elephai^ 
fight, which the emperor was witnessing, one of the beasts engagm 
ran through tlie ropes of the minister's tent, who took the accident 
as a personal affront, and remou.Ntrated against it ; but ^^as appa- 
rently satisfied with his wardWprotestatioiis that no indignity was 
intended. Several other occurrences servedvto excite mutual sus- 
picion. The summary execution by Beiram Kj^an of a portion of 
some rank, who had given him offence, aroused the anger of the 
Choghtay Tartar nobles of the coui’t, to wffose tribe he had 
belonged ; and Moolis Peer Mahomed, the emperor’s preceptor, 
vrkd )*fid also given offence to^the minister, was summarily re- 
moved from office, banished from court, and replaced by a ‘person 
in the minister's interest. Other events ot the same character 
followed ; and on one occasion, the courtiers gave vent to their feel- 
ings, and remonstrated with the emperor against the minister’s now 
frequent acts of violence. The breach between them w'as now evi- 
dently widening, when at Agra one of the ro 3 'al elephants attacked 
and killed another belonging to the minister, who ordered the 
driver of the emperor’s elephant to'be put to death ; and on another 
occasion, an elephant ran against a boat in the river in which the 
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minister ^as seat‘«d, and alinoat upfilt't it. Byirairi Khan, consi- 
fltM'ing tills act as a plot against )iis life^ demanded the punishment 
of the driver, and Akbur sent him to the minister to be dealt with 
as necessarv. He also was put to death — an act of cruelty Nvhica 
caused tlie eni]hir()r deep pain and offence. rercei\ in himself 
out of favour, li^dram Khan undertook a carnpaij^m ajrainst Byana, 
but was unable to continue it unsupported, and rtdeased Shah 
Abdool Waaly, a nobleman who bad been impiisoned for revolt, 
and seems with bis aid to have contemplated an exjuidition ajiainst 
the Affjhans of Beu^uvl, with a view of establishing his own inde- 
pendence in that direction. All tliese acits eoinbined to bring on 
a total listrnngeinent between the empiu’or and Ihdram Khun : and 
Akbur resolved upon asserting liis ri»»lit to carry on the goxern- 
ment himself. J lo, therefore, sent his preceptor to tlie minister, 
witli the following clianiitteristic message. ‘ Till now,’ lie wrote, 
‘ our mind has been taken up with our education, and the amuse- 
ments of youth, and it was our royiil will that vo»i should regulate 
the affairs of our empire ; but it being our intention to govern 
our people by our own jiu. fluent, let our widl-wisher withdraw 
from all worldly eoneerus, and retiring to Mecca, far removed 
from the toils of publh* life, spend the rest of his days in prayer.’ 

Ihdrain Khan did not resist; lie sent the insignia of his rank 
and public establishments to the emperor, and proceedeii as far 
as iVhikanero, in llajpootana on his way to Meeca. Here be 
.<eenis to have (dianged bis pncitic submission for an altitude (»£ 
iletiaiice and rebellion, and in 15ijll began to raise trtiops. A 
i^>ree was sent against him, wbieh lie evaded b^*^ imiridiing into ibe 
Punjab ; but he was eventually brought to action, and defeated at 
Mttcliywlira, with lieavy loss. Thence he fled into the nioiintuins, 
where the jieople protected him fof a time ; but weary of such an 
existeni*e, ho sent a favourite .servant to the emperor, im]>loriiig 
forgiveness, and a^i oflicer was dispatched to bring him .safely to 
court. Jn December 1500, lie was met near the royal camp by 
a deputation of offTcers from the emperor, and conducted liouonr- 
ably lo his presence ; where he hung his turban about his neck, 
and threw himself weeping at the foot of Ihe lliroiie. Akbur, mucli 
affected, stretched forth his hand and raised him, invested him 
w'ith an honorary dress, and placed him in his old position, as 
head of the nobles. The emperor then offered him the govern- 
ment of Kalpy and Chunderv, or, should he prefer to remain at 
court, his favour and protection ; or otherwise, an honourable 
escort to Mecca. But it was evident to Beiram Khan that his 
former p 08 itk>n could not be re-attained, and the great general 
accepted the retirement oflered. * The ro^’al confidence once 
brokon/ he said, ^how can 1 wisli to remain in thy presence. 
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I'he clemency of the king ifi* enough, and hia forgiveness is more 
than a reward for my |'ornier pcrvices.* A pcnaioii tif 00,000 
rupees (0,000/.) a year was settled upon him, and* Beiratii Kiiau 
jV^'oceeded to Guzerat, on his way to Mecca. liis fat^ was a and 
one. lie had been enjoying a boating excursion on a lake near 
the temples of Sahasnuk, and on his roiiirn to#shore witii bin 
friend.^*, was accosted by a I'atiin, Moobarik Khan, whose father 
he Jiad' slain in battle; and when in the act of rt^ceiving the 
embrace of this man, was stabbiHl to the heart by him, ... 

, ^ ' llrlrniii Khsin 

and died instantly. I he event occnirred in January uHS'iKsiitatctt, 
loCl. ^llia willow and infant son were sent with a 
suitable escort to Agra, wlutre tliey were amply provided for by 
the enipovor; and to the last the early services of Heirani Khan, 
Ills grt‘at bravery, and his spirited conduct at a very critical 
nioinent, oonlimied to he Akbur’s constant subjects of eulogiuni. 
Jt must be admitted, inileod, tliat Heiram Khan was a gallant 
soldier, and a charactm* emir "tly suited to guide the rough men 
with whom he was associati Hut for him, the Moghuls woiilii 
have turned back from Novvshehra. Ui.der his heading they won 
a magnificent victory over five ti les their number. As the heju!. 
liowevor, of a militarf aristocracy, the minisreWs presumptiou led 
him beyond bounds of endurancf* ; and in no act of bis life diil 
t)ie emperor display more acuto judgment and tine tmnper, than 
ill the graceful disniissal of his great minister. lleiiceforth 
Akbur wn.s to rule alone. He was now idgliteen year- 'ue, 
and at the head of a body of chieftains wdio were but Ia 

to overrate the services they had performed. look 

to .sucli present advantage's as they miglit be able to att. .. 
extort by intimidation, or haughty hearing, tlian to ttu res i 
bond of union and strength iti the security of their emperor's 
position, which many of them were ready to dispute. 

Mr. Elphinstone Avell c)bser\es, ‘Of all the ^lynasfies that had 
yet ruled in India, that of Tamerlane w'os the w^eakest and uio>t 
insecui'e in its foundatioii.s.* It had as yet ob&ined no real hold 
of the country, and its enemies vvere powerful and numerous. Ftx 
civ'l jPA’ernnient had never been properly or-mnized, and tli** 
short reign of Iloomayoon had proved its military wenkijc>.^. 
Numei cafly speaking, the troops of Akhur were even less powei- 
ful than those of his father, and cortaiiilv less than those of hi.«» 
ndverspHes: hie chances of obtaining aid from Vhani.'^fan or 
(centra* Asia were fewer, while the native 3oldir*Yhcf/fmiia were 
untried, and from heir local attachment to foi7.'Jt as 

yet im possible to be trusted. The first employ ;ul?v ^'4.^ ' ‘ » wn 

means of conqU6.<d; was little culcubited to inspbe Akbur ith 
confidence in his project for the sublection the whole o*' 
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to hitt own rule. One of his most tru-^ted jrenernls, Khan Ziimai., 
was dispatched to Beij^gal n^rainst Slu^re Shah II., the successor 
of Mnhoniedq Shah Adily, in 1530. ^ah had advanced 

with 40,000 Afijhans to Joonpoor, and the events of Ilooniayoon's 
reijrn nii^ht bo renewed. Zuintln Khan was, however, entirely 
succestcful, nnd« with only l^,0()p Moghul cii.valry he and his 
hn)ther overthrew the Afghans; but they retained the spoils of 
conquest, and behaved in so banghty a manner, that the Emperor 
WHS obliged to proceed to the spot to assort his aiithonty. lie 
used no force; but, as hVrishta records, ‘gi\ing them a gentle 
n'proof, ho secured their atiachincnt by his prin jely behaviour 
and courtesy.* A second instance was that of Adam Khan, an 
equally trusted officer, who, in the fidlowiiig year, was employed 
to reduce Baz Bahadur, a Patau, who had gained possession of 
the kingdom of Malwuh. Adam Khan obtained a bnlliant 
biic^ess, captured his opponenl*s family and property, and, us 
I'orishta writes, ‘sent him witli streaming eyes and a broken heart 
towairis Boorhanpoor.’ But, as had beeu done by Znman Khan, 
Adam Khan retained the spoil, and the ladies of Baz Baliadnr's 
court. The latter was the occasion of an affecting incident. One 
of them, the beautiful Hindoo mistress of th^* Malwah king, was re- 
quired by Adam Khan to receive him ; and, unable to resist, appointed 
an hour for the purpose. Dressing herself in her richest apparel, 
she lay down on a couch ; but, ns her attendants tried to rouse 
her oil the Khan*s approach, they found her dead. She had 
yoisoiied herself rather than submit to be disgraced. Here 
again Akbur displayed that decision and promptitude of action 
w'hicli alone prevented a rebellion. Alarching at once from Agra 
on his goneraPs camp, he recalled him to his allegiance, received 
the spoils of Malwah, which he^wus told had been retained in 
order to be presented in person, and returning to Agra, removed 
Adam Khan from^his governiuont. The king's choice of a succes- 
sor w’as, perhaps, unfortunate j for he appointed his own preceptor 
to tlie post, who,’' being more a man of letters than of war, was 
defeated by Baz Bahadur, who, for a lime, regained the whole of 
liis dominions ; but the Iosh w^as <|uickly redeemed, and B6z 
Bahadur, finding resistance useless, and after many fruitless wan- 
derings from place to place, eventually threw himself upon 
Akburs clemency, and w'as honourably entertained in his service. 
Admit KhAn Adam Khan’s fate w’os very different. Smarting under 
mSIiitS, and the lofls of his government, and prospect of indepen- 
isexecuitd. lie stabbed the emperor’s minister to the heart ; 

and os he stood with the bhiody dagger in his hand, whs, by 
the emperor's oitlers, seized and thi'own from the u^rrace of the 
"building in which the murder had been dune. The defection of 
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the new governor of Malwah followed in 15C3. He was an 
Uzbek — a tribe which had furnished many 'Oificers and men to the 
emperor's army. All these f(»rtned a confoderntion* Which, at one 
time, assumed very formidable dimensions, and will be noticed 
hereafter. 

In the year 15C1, the emperor being in Rnjpootana, Visited 
Sumbhiil, the rajah of which territory gave him his ^he emperor 
daughter in marriage, and, with his son, was enrolled “j.*,,,. 

among the nobles of Akbur's 0001 !. It is evident from nose 1*4 suilll 
this act, what turn the emperor’s policy was taking. •**'“*•*“*• 
No fanatical attacks upon 1 liitdo<f States are perceptible ; no wanton 
destruction of Hindoo temples and idols ; but, on tho contrary, a 
policy of conciliation and regard, which, to the Hindoo princes, 
vras perhaps at first incomprehensible, but which, in the sequel, 
secured the attachment of the greater part of them. Some, how- 
ever, of the Hindoo princes did not submit; and while the 4 »in- 
peror, with six attendants, rode from Ajmere to Agra, a distance of 
2fK> miles, in three days, an oflicer was sent against the fort of 
Mairta, which was captured, but not till after a long siege. Soon 
after his return from Ifajpootana, the emperor had a narrow esca}H* 
from assassination— as arrow shot at him by a slave penetrated his 
shoulder deeply ; but he bore its exti*aclion without a murmur. 
Ill the year 1504 Asof Khan Uzbek had been employed against 
the Hindoo principality of (tuna. He had defeated the Itanee, 
who had stabbed herself on the field of battle rather than be cap- 
tured, and following up his suc<*e8s, had obtained a vast booty 
jewels, gold and silver coin, and bullion. A few indifferent elephants 
were alone sent to the emperor, and Asof Khan retained the 
for his own purposes. For this he was called to account ; and 
immediately rebelled, in concert with the other JUzbek oflicers of 
his tribe. The first force sent .ngainst the Uzbek confederates in 
Hengal was defeated : a second was dispatched, which made no 
impression on them ; and the emperor followed ^n person, in April 
1606, when some of the rebel chiefs submitted. But the rebellion 
was by no means at an end, when the emperor was obliged to pro- 
ceed to liie Punjab, to check n formidable combination in favour 
of his half-brother, Mahomed Hakeem Mirza, who, expelh^d fjoiii 
Kabool, sought to establish liiiiiself in the Punjab, and was en- 
couraged by several of the loc4il commanders. On this occasion, 
however, Ak bur's energy averted serious consequences. In the 
course of a few days be was in the Punjab, whence his brother 
fled to Kabool, and local tmnquillity ensued. The emperor now 
turned once more against his rebellious Uzbek chiefs, who, dunng 
his absence, had made much progress, and nad gfiined the greater 
part of Oude. He crossed the Ganges, though much swollen, on 
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ilia elephant, at night, and with only his body-guard altnoked the 
ivfcHt of tho insurgents on the morning of, .1 line 15G(>. Khan Zu- 
L/ii«k chu-fH. ni'Aii, one of the chief rebels, was killed ; Bahadur Khan 
was taken prisoner, and the rest dispersed, most of them bein^^ 
iiCterwHiTls taken prisoners, and executed. The rebellion had 
lasted \\)r more than two years, had resisted some of the emperor's 
best generals, and w'as put an end to only by the personal energy 
and bravery of Akhur himself ; and it is evident from its details, 
which Hre amply given by Ferislita and other writers, that the 
Tzheks were not only strengthening themselves in the eastern 
provinces, but were identifying themselves with the former Malio- 
medan parties there — an obviously appropriate course for them, 
whicli added nnieh slrcngtli and importance to their rebellion. 

slight hold which the emperor possessed upon his Moghul 
cliiefs win also have been aiiparent to tln‘ reader from the rebel- 
lions of his otlicera in Malwah, fliina, the Punjab, and Bengal, 
tlie danger of which was increased hv the transactions in Afghan- 
istan and Mooltan ; and it is impossible to withhold a tribute of 
high admiration of the ability, tirmness, and personal activity 
which Akbur displayed. Never during these exciting occurrences 
does he appear to have hesitated as to his* mode of action, and 
never to have thrown away a chance of success. He had now 
subdued his military aristocracy, and had defeated their formid- 
able combinations. lie had checked, if not entirely broken up, the 
Afghan party in Bengal; he had annexed a large portion of that 
country to his dominions, and had extended them to Malwah, and 
the. frontiers of Khandesh and the l)eci‘an. Yet it does not appear 
that his original means as to troops had been augmented. Kabool 
and Budukshdn were too unstable and pi’ccnrioiis to afford sup- 
plies of men ; and admiration for his character is increased by the 
Cimsidoration of the accurate judgment by which his military 
operations must have been directed, in the employment of such 
troops as he possessed, amidst such serious distractions, and in so 
widely divided provinces. 


CHA1>TER IX. 

OF THE BBIOH OF THE EMPEROR AEBOR (continued), 

1667 TO 1580. 

Ih July 1667, after arranging the government of the provinces 
which had been held by the rebel Uzbek chiefs, the emperor 
returned to Agra, and thence proceeiled on a tour through Mal- 
of which province he changed the gr veruor — to Chittore, the 
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rujah of which had refused V) acknowledg;e him. This place was 
tiie stronghold o( llindqp independence ; Hana Oudy Singh was 
the head of the Rajpoot clans, and must be subdued before he 
could expect a general acknowledgment of his authority ns em- 
peror. The Rana left 8,000 picked men as its garrison, and retired 
to nil inaccessible part of the country to wait the issue, and th«^ 
foit was regularly invested. Ferishta gives a minute and spirited 
account of the siege ; but what is especially noticeable in the 
detail, is the sciontitic mode of approach and atta(;k, which, it is 
questionable, could have beep exceeded in Europe at the peri<»d. 
Akbur does not appear at this time to have possessed, or to have 
ill any form used, artillery. No mention is as yet made of it in 
Ilia battles. A fort was to lie taken by sabais, or zigzag approaches 
formed by gabions and trenches, thrown up to reach a part of the wall 
.^lelected to be breached, by mining. In the case of Cliittore, tluMo 
were two principal sahats, carried under two separate bastions, end- 
ing in mines. Roth were loaded with gunpowder, and were to 
have exploded simultaneously ; but while one succeeded, the otluT 
hung fire till the storming paitv was near it, and blew up, causing 
luiicli loss to the besieged os well as to tlie storming party. 'I’liis 
attai'k, therefore, failed ; and another one was in progre.vs, when 
the emperor chancing to see Jiiguml, the governor of the place, 
liinjctiiig the rt^pair of one of the breaches by torchlight, seized a 
matchlock from an attendant and shot him in the fi^reheud. The 
liajpoots now became desperate; they performed the ceremony of 
Jowhiir — put their women and ehjldren to death, and burned thej^u 
with their leader’s body ; tln*y then retired to their temples, and 
awaited the Mahoniedans’ approach. The emperor, seeing tho 
walls deserted, entered the place at daylight ; the * ^ 
temples were stormed, and the brave garnsoq, reject- ntiaured. 
ing hie offers of quarter, perished to a man. I’lie cap- 
ture of Chittore conduced in a great degree tc* tlie pacification of 
Rajpootana, and to the eventual co-operatjon of the IJiiid(M> 
princes, which was a leading feature in the emperor’s policy ; and 
it di:»ea rot Hp|)ear that the Rajpoots, on any other occasion aft<*r- 
■wards, repeated their rebel lioia 

In the year I5()9, the strong fort of Runtunbhore, so frequi'iitly 
in the nltei-nate possession of the Hindoos and Ma- 
liomedana, was taken ; and on September 2 the ern- itimre taken, 
peror s first child w^as born, and named Selim. Kalinjer, 
which had lapsed again into Hindoo possession, was surrendered ; 
and in 1570 a second son was born, who was named Moor4d. In 
this year also the em^ieror married the daughter of Rajah Kulliaii 
Mul, of Bhikanere, and en relied him with high rank among the 
nobility. Both his sons having been born in the tow'n of Sikry, 
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tbe emperor laid tlie ibnridation of a city, to be called Futtchpoor 
— a name which the town ptill beara. The year after- 
Bi'irry ti'un* affairs of Guzerat, as will be elsewhere re- 

4ied, 1S71 . lated, having fallen into confusion, the emperor marched 

wiiwrat thither, and on the road received the intelligence of 
the birth of his third son, the Prince Daniel ; and as ho 
approached Ahmedabad, the capital, Mozuffer Shah, 
the king, came out to meet him, and submitted, laying down his 
crown and being enrolled among the nobility. The emperor’s 
cousins, however, sons of Soliiuan flirza of Hiiduksban, were at 
the head of considerable forces in Guzerat, where they had re- 
treated from Malwah, and their reduction occupied some time. 
One affair with them is remarkable as showing Akhur’s personal 
bmveiy. A body of the rebels, under his cousin Ibrahim Mirza, 
intending to march into the Punjab and continue their insunrec- 
tion there, was endeavouring to pass the royal forces, when the 
emperor heard of its position, and marched upon it at once wdth a 
Affair of slight escort. At Siirtal he found he had but forty 
surtai. troopers with him ; but a reinforcement arrived of 
seventy men under Rajah Man Singh, Soorjuii Rii, Bhugwundas, 
and some other officers. The whole party anioanted to only 156 men 
in all. With these, the emperor determined to attack his coukui's 
force, which was dispersed after a sharp skirmish, in which his 
cousin escaped. This affair shows what tri^t the emperor now 
placed in his Rajpoot friends, and how heartily it was reciprocated ; 

the Rajpoot chiefs fought sid^ by side with him in the affray, and 
one of them lost his life ; nor, though otherwise blamahle for the 
reckless exposure of his person, could such events fail to cement 
a personal affection and respect. Akbur left Guzerat before the 
monsoon set in, and reached Agrabn June 4, 1576. His cousin, 
Ibrahim Iloosein Mirza, >vho hod escaped from him at Surtal, had 
proceeded to Sumbhul, in the Punjab, but was pursued and killed; 
and his head sent, to the emperor by the governor of Mooltan. 

The emperor had little time to rest. In July he re- 
uuxeralf! July ceived advice by express from Guzerat, that the officers 
of the Guzerat kingdon: bad united in a formidable 
insurrection, taken several districts, and were then beweging 
Ahmedabad. The rainy season had set in, and the transport of a 
large force was impossible. Two thousand picked horsemen were 
AkbBrt fhewffore pushed on, and the emperor and his retinue, 
about 300 persons, followed by dou\>le marches on 
outemt. camels. When he reached his advanced trocps at 
Paitun, the whole, Ferishta states, did not exceed 3,0W men. 
They had marched 450 miles in nine days. With this small 
force the emperor marched direct on Ahmedabad, ordering the 
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royal kettle<lruins to beat as he approached the enemy's camp. 
Mahomed Hoot^eio Mirsa, the kin^^s cousin, and brother of 
Ibrahim, rode ont to the river to reconnoitre, and petceiving one of 
file emperor’s officers examining the ford, asked whoso army was 
approaching, and was told it was Akbur in person. * Impossible 1 * 
he exclaimed ; ‘ it is only fourteen days since one'of my spies saw 
him at Agra.’ ‘ It is only nine days since he marched/ Attnck on iiio 
WHS the reply. In the battle which followed outside 
the walls of the city, the empt ror led several charges Ai.iiiedabwi. 
in person ; and in one of thesi^ directed his own body-guard against 
his cousin, broke through his troops, and Mahomed Hoosein 
Mirza was captured. The beleaguered governor was now able t<» 
sally from the city, and the enemy'.s rout was completed, m 
Akbur did not stay in (luzerat. Bengal required his «*«^**“*^*‘>* 
immediate attention ; D/iwood Khan Kiraoy had taken up arms, 
and the whole of the eastern part of the province was mwitnd 
yet unsubdued. The enipt^ror hauled a thousand boats a/XiiliT** 
with soldiers, mid sailed down the river in the heaviest 
part of the monsoon. Tlajypoor was occupied without cieiistiiiiiior. 
resistance. Dawood Khan wished to treat, but the emperor in- 
sisted on his unconditional submission. ‘Tell IMwood Khan,’ 
Ferishta records of him, ‘ I have a thousand men us good as he, 
and if disposed to put the point to an i.>4.suo in .single combat, 1 
will myself meet him.’ But Dawood Khan fled : and the emjieror, 
perhaps despising his antagonist, left the war to be finished, as 
was bis custom, by his commander, Moonjlm Khan, 

Toder Mul, subsequently the famous minister of finance, pursued 
Dawood Khan into Orissa, and was defeated by bimj but re- 
inforcements arriving under Moonjim Khan, the war was renewed, 
and Dawood Khan, in a final aiTangeraent, bejng per- Bengal mnd 
iiiitted to retain Orissa and Kuttack, surrender^ all BviiHr mi- 
pretensions to Bengal and Behar, which, in the year * 
lo75, became incorporated with the empire. It vgas after the conclu- 
sion of this campaign, that the emperor lost his faithful Drathof 
servant and able commander, Moonjim Khan. He had KhaS^lJ? 
endeav. Aired to establish Gour as the metropolis of Ben- 
gal, but died there of its unhealthy climate, on October 12, 1676. 
On bearing of this event, Dawood Khan endeavoured to 
repossess himself of Bengal ; but in an action fought KiMnTsken 
on July 28, 1675, he was defeated, taken prisoner, and *"** 
executed after the battle. His son, Jooneed Khan, died of the 
wounds he had received, and thus the last of the Pat&n dynasties 
of Bengal became extinct, while Orissa and Kuttack reverted to 
the emperor. Several subsequent revolutions nevertheless £6^ 
lowed, which will be hereafter noticed. 
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From J 676-6 to 1579 seems to Imve been a brief interval of 
peace, employed by the emperor in civil /tflaiirSy^nd the construc- 
tion of the splendid mosque and other buildings ait Futtehpoor 
Sikry and Agra (he habitually avoided DehlyJ; and in the latter 
Hiikeem his brother, Mahomed Hakeem Mirza, ruler of 

UK the kabool, invaded the Punjab, and defeated Jlajah Man 
Punjab, 1679. tile govemoi* of the province. It is thus evident, 

that Hindoos of rank now shared the highest offices with the 
Moghuls. The Punjab w’as one of the most important provinces 
of the empire, and the emperor woijjd not have appointed linjah 
Man Singh to the charge of it without full confidence in his 
ability, both as a soldier and an administrator. Piince Hakeem 
Mirza invaded Lahore; and on tlie urgent request of his com- 
Akhur pro- manders, who were defending the } lace, Akbur marched 
fo the scene of action, and his brother retreated to 
liirrt Kabool, in Februarv ; but, following up his success, the 

KhIiooi. emperor depute*! his son, the Prince Moorad, to pursue 

him. This division was, however, d*‘fcated near Kabool ; but on 
March 6, 1670, a victory was gained, on which the Prince Hakeem 
AkimreiiterH Mirzu fled to the mountains, and the emperor entered 
K. o«»i. KalKiol, but on his brotber’s suhruission forgave him, 
and restored his territories to him. Nevertheless, in October of the 
same year, Pajali Bhugwundas, of Jeypoor, was appointed to the 
charge of the city— jierlmps as a check upon his brother’s actions. 
In this year the fort of Altock on the Indus was rebuilt; and ab*mt 
lJ,ie same time the fortilicatiiuis of Allahabad, one of the most 
splendid memorials of the emperors reign, Avere commenced. 

Mozufler Shah, the king of (luzerat, who had abdicated *)n the 
iiiHurrmb.r emperoi’s first expedition into that province, bad re- 
tl'ii^Kingo/ mained at court, and haA been granted an estate for ln.s 
UuKierut, 1581. niaintcuance ; but he had kept up his connection with 
his former dependants, and in 15S1 an insurrection was ('ommeiiced 
in his favour, whiqji was for the time highly succ*essful. Mozuffe.r 
j.Miicd by Shah now proceeded to join his friends, nnd regained 
M«iKiiffer Shall possession of Ahiiiedahad and the southern di«<tricts 
without difficulty. After desultory operations and struggles on 
both sides, which continued for tln-ee years Avith varied succe.ss, 
Mirza Khan, the imperial general, brought the king to action on 
Thek!n«rd«- January 29, 1684, near Ahmedabad, and completely de- 
ivtiivA, 1584. feated him. He fled to the vicinity of Joonagurh, and 
there assembled another force, and with the Jam of Joonagurh, 
advanced towards the capital; but did not await the attack of Mirza 
Khan, and again fled. He renewed his eflbrts a third time, when 
he was equally unsuccessful, and continued to reside in Kattywar, 
until in 1686, he again plundered the country, but without anj 
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decisive result. About thft period, the emperor was drawn into 
the disputes in thy ])eccii,|i, which were in progfress at the court of 
Ahinednugrger in 1/580. Shiili Futteh Oolla ShiraKjp, a 
Tjoly person wlio had arrived from tlm Deccan, received oie 
an office near the emperor’s person, and was succeeded n'tVivfd at 
by two officers of the Ahniednugper court whs had 
been defeated by Sulabut Klinn. Other refufrees followed, and 
were hospitably received. There can be little doubt that the 
accounts <riven by those persons of the political state of the Deccan, 
the constant wars between t^e rival aovereifpis, ns well as of its 
fertility, and fine climate, acted gradually upon the emperor's 
mind, and induced an eventual interference in its affairs. For the 
present, howexer, the emperor was fully employed, and the most 
he could do was to direct Mirza Azeez Koka, the governor of 
Malwah, to take advantage of circumstances. In 1586 the emperor 
married liis elde.st son, tiie Drince Selim, to the dniightiT of Itajah 
niiiigwundas, which still furtlier strengthened his llajpoot con- 
nection; and as his brother, Hakeem Mirza, riihT of Ivabool, had 
died, Akbur proceeded thither, sending Alan Singh, the son of 
liajali Dhugwuwda.s, to bring the cliildren of the IVince Ilakeerii 
Aliiza to liuhore; and the son of Alan Singh was afterwards 
appointed to the charge of Kabool on the part of the emperor. 
Ko objection seems to have been made by Hindoos of any grade 
to cross the Indus, or to serve in Afghniiistari during the emperor's 
reign ; yet it is worthy of remark that, in after times, llie Hindoo 
Sepoys of the Dritish army w’^ere held to ha\e vi(»lated caste bv 
jiroceeding beyond Attock. Dining his residence at .\ttoc.k, in 15t?R, 
tlio emperor dispatidied a force into Kushmere, which was di.s- 
tractfid by family disputes, and another against the i^ghans of 
Swat and Bijour, who had betm uniformly rol^jllious. 


CHAPTKR X. 

OF THE REIGN OF THE •EMPEROR AKBUR {continued)^ 

1586 TO 1005 , 

The operations against the Afghans were more unsuccessful than 
any of the emperor's previous warlike undertakings. Zidn Kban 
Koka, the emperor’s foster-brother, commanded the army, being 
assisted by Rajah Beerbul Singh, and other distinguished officers. 
I’he rajah was an especial favourite of Akbur ; witty, brave and 
a(;coniplished, he was one of his habitual comrades and companions, 
and many of his hims mots baxe survived him. The Aloghul forces 
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were no match for the Ehsiifzyes on their own groiinil. The latter 
had been easily beaten in the plains ; and pursued to their mountain 
valleya and fastnesses. They drew on the Mof^huls, till extrication 
was iinpossiihle ; and Rajah Beerbul Sin^h and S,00b 
nl^irbui men perished in one of the ru^^ed defiles. On the other 
hand;* Rajah M/ln Singfh, who had been dispatched 
Kullllfzye^*'® fijraiost the Afglians of the Khyber Pass, when it had 
^haiis, closed by them between Kabool and Peshawur, 

gained a complete victory. The expedition against 
Kashmere, under Shah Rokh Mir^'a and Rajah Rhugwupdas, 
suffered severely from snow in the passes, and did not succeed in 
entering the country. They were met by the King Yoosiif Shah 
(Jhuk, with whom they entered into a convention, by which a 
small tribute and some minor advantages were secured to the 
emperor : and on their return to Lahore, the king accompanied 
them. Akbur, however, refused to ratify the convention, detained 
Yoosuf Shah Ohuk, and sent another force, under Mahomed Kassiui 
Khan, who bore the title of Ameer-al-Rehr, or admiral. This 
Ka»iimiere officer penetrated to the capital, Siiinugger; and though 
niiuoxuii, ITakoob, the son of Y oosuf Shah, maintained a desul tor v 
warfare for some time, and even gained some temporary 
advantages, he was eventually obliged to surrender, when he ajid 
his father received estates in Hehar, and were enrolled among the 
Aki.ur vimu Moghul mibility. In 1580 the emperor proceeded on a 
Juf Sooi through his new dominions, and made arrange- 

^99- * ments for their proper government ; travelling tbenca 

to Kabool, where he stayed for two months. Here he received 
intelligence of the death of Rajah Toder Mul, his great 
itoj'iii Toder finance minister, which caused him sincere distress ; and 
Mul, 1580. returned to Lahore, where he continued to re«ido for 
some years. 

It does not appiar that the imperial authority had ever been 
extended to Kattjvwar, where, with the Jam rajah of that pro- 
vince, Mozuffer Shah had taken refuge. In 1589 Mirza Azeez 
Koko, governor of Guzerat, attempted to annex the proxince. 
He wae met by the Jam with 20,000 horse, and a severe action 
was the result, in which both sides lost heavily; and, as no 
further attempt was made by Mirza Azeez, he had probably 
fuilnd the Jahrcja Rajpoots, the descendants of the proud Sail- 
rashtra dynasties, too powerful to be interfered with for the 
present; but, watching his opportimity, he took advantage of the 
death of the J&m in the succeeding year, and captured Joonagurh, 
after a siege of several month.s duration, when the rest of the 
province submitted. Sinde still remained independent. The 
Arghoon family bad been succeeded by one of Persian extraction ; 
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among which arose co]iiiniA>U8 disputes^ and the bnrbouiing of 
malcontents, and other frontier troubles, gave a pretext for inter- 
ference, which pi’obably Vmounted to necessity. J|i 1590 Mirza 
Xlian attacked Sehwan by sea, but the Prince of Sinde deftMided 
iiiniself bravely, and the Moghuls were reduced to some straits ; 
when a detachment from another force sent fronijLahore into the 
north of Sinde, by a rapid march into the province, induced its 
1 viler to submit ; and in 1502 he proceeded to court, where he 
was favourably received; and, as was the case with all conquered 
priuees who submitted, enrolled among the nobles of the empire. 
Ill the ^ame year, the Prince Moorad, now twenty years old, 
was employed in the public service, and made governor of Mai- 
wall. 

The year 1503 was very productive of incidents. Mozuffer 
Khan, the ex-king of Guzerat, was given up by his protectors to 
Mirza Azeez Koka, the viceroy of Qiizerat, and on his way to 
Ahinedabad committed suicide. In Bengal, Knjah Man Singh, 
the governor, overthrew Kootloogh Khan, who had raised an 
insurrection of the old Afghan families, and occupied part of 
Grissa. The emperor, in 1590, had dispatched ambassadors to the 
four Kings of the ]|ecoiin, with, as it may be believed, demands 
to acknowledge his supremacy. They all retuniod in this year 
(1503), with the same result. The four Mahomedan kings 
evaded or refused the emperor\s demand ; and this increased his 
desire to bring to subjection territories which he considered 
belonged to the empire of Dehly. About the same period, also, 
Kandahar and its dependencies were made over to the emperor 
Prince Koostum Mirza, whose family had occupied them inde- 
]>eiidently since their possession by Persia. The Kandahar chief 
was croated a noble of the enrpire, and appointed to the govern- 
meut of Mooltan. By the occupation of Kandahar, Akbur bad 
thus regained the western portion of the auciept empire of India; 
and the whole of India itself, us far south as the Nerbudda, was 
now in his possession. * 

If the reader have followed the course of events and conquests 
since Aubur's accession in 1550 to the present period, it will have 
been evident how, in the course of thirty-seven years, province 
after province, at diflerent intervals, was conquered or submitted 
to his rule. His empire now included Afghanistan on the west, 
Kashmere and the Punjab on the north, and the whole of the 
north-western provinces; on the east, Oude and Bengal, with 
Oiissa and Kuttack ; while on the south, Malwah and Guzerat, 
with Sinde, formed ttie s^iuthern frontier. 1'he Rajpoot provineea 
remained tinder the direct government of their own chiefs ; but 
most of these were connected to the empire by marriages, or by 
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poliiicftl alliancea, and furnished not only some of its best troops, hut 
many of its most able comuiandors and cjvil pov^rnors. Over the 
whole of the rest of Northern India the emperor’s administration 
was firmly eslMblishod, and maintained in a spirit of tolerance iinu 
g(3neriil a<l\a.n(j(*meiit, which secured tranquillity and the good- 
will and allectijri of his subjects. The emperor was, however, 
deeply m(»rti(ied by the conduct i>f the Deccan sovereigns in the 
ahsoliile icjecti(jii of his aiithoritv, and prepared to enforce it. 
An army wiw ordered to march southwards under the command of 
the I'rince Daniel; hiiL the empero^ revoking the order, recalled 
his son, aud coiiloiTe.d tlic comniaiid upon his general, Mirza 
K ban. 

The kingdom of Ahmedniio'ger, which, as the reader wdll re- 
inemher, adjoined (liizeral, had fallen into confusion, the particulars 
of which will be review(*d hereafter. A boy bad beiui raised to 
the tliroiie by the vizier of Ihrahiiii Adil Shall II., Meean Mimjoo, 
to whom the nohles objected ; and the vizier, besieged by them in 
Ahmednugger, besought tin* aid of the Drince *Mooratl Mirza, now 
viceroy ol' (luzorat. Any legitimate pretence for interference in 
Jteccan ulfairs was most opportune; and the prince, with his 
father's jiermission, moved with liis army towards the scene of 
action. Meanwhile .Mirza Khun had arrivc'd in Malwali, and at 
-Mandoo had rt'ceiveil the submission of Kajali Ally Khan, the 
ruler of Khaudesh, who joined him with (>,000 horse. With these, 
and bis own forces, he marched t^ojoin Prince .Moonld, and formed 
^junction with him at (lalna, whence the united armies marched 
upon Ahmednugger. Here, liow'evcr, they found that tlie vizier, 
who ]iad (ailed upon the Moghuls for support, liad been obliged 
to return to his master at Bcejapoor, and that Ahmednugger wois 
defended by Ohand Beebee, the widow of Ally Adil Shah of Deeja- 
poor, a princ(3ss of Ahmednugger, who now acted as regent on 
behalf of her nephew. The fort was invested by the Moghul 
Theiir eof ij^ November 1505, and its memorable siege wdll 

Ahiiitsu- be detailed in its proper place, in connection with the 
iiugwer, Qf kingdom. 

Several desperate assaults having failed, and an army from 
Beejapoor being on its way to relieve the garrison, the I’rince 
Muorad accepted the terms offered by the queen-dow'ager, which 
included the cession of Berar; and raising the siege, marched 
thither to take possession of that ricli aud fertile province. 
Shortly after his departure, however, a revolution occurred at 
Ahmednugger, and Chaiid Beebee was deprived of power. Her 
tn^aty with the Moghuls was set aside, an(l the chiefs of Ahmed- 
nugger aud Beejapoor, at the head of 50,000 horse, marched to 
expel the Moghuls from the province. The aimies met at Soopa, 
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ftii the bnDk9 of the Goilavei'^ river, on Decenil)er 27, 151)0. The 
Moj^huls were commanded by Mirza KJian, who w»i8 
now better known under hi.s title of Khan Khanji4, 
vi^th Riijah Ally Khiui of Khanddsh, and lUjah Ram 
Chundiir ; the Deccanies by Sohcil Khan, who asaiirued charge of 
the confederate troops of Aliinudniigger, Boi japoor and Golcsmdah. 
The action was well fought on both sides ; it was, in fact, a national 
contest for superiority, which both parties, nearly equal perhaps in 
numbers, ranintniued with appropriate vigour and bravery. Rajah 
Ally Khan of Khnndesh ami Rajah Ram Ohundur were killed in 
the first unset, and by nightfnll^ho a(nion was still undecided. Ov(u* 
the held of battle, parties of Afoghuls and Deccniiies, separated 
from their nmin bodies, wandered in the darkness, tbrojigli heaps of 
dead and dying, and frequent eollisions and skirmishes ensued, 
which increased the general confusion and added horror to the 
scene. As day broke, Soheil Klipi, who had contrived to collect 
12,000 horse, a<lvanced upon the Moghuls, who were now much 
inferior in mnnhers, and the contest was rom»wed with fury ; but 
h(s had been badly wounded the day bcTore, and w'ah again 
wounded ; aud w^orn out by loss of blood and fatigue, fell from 
his liofse. He was hoiyie oil* the field; and his troops, believing him 
dead, followed. 'Kho Moghuls thus kept posse8si«)n of the lieM of 
battle: but w'ere unable to pursue any advantage they had thus 
gained, and returned to the Prince Moorad, w’ho was at Shahpoor. 
h’s cantonment, in Berar As Khan Khanan and the Prin(*e 
-Moorad could not agree, the emperor recalled the. former in 155)7, 
and the prince occupied his troops for the present in reduciiiJP 
N'arnalla, Gawilgurh, and other mountain forts of the province. 
He had married also the daughter of Jiahadur Khan Farooky of 
Khand^sh, and established a local couit in ihejiew province. The 
climate of Rerar did not, however, suit him, and he fell 
ill, and died at Shahpoor, in May 155)9, to thp great itjim-p 
grief of his father, who, perceiving that his best troop « * 
had made little impression on thn.se of the lleccan, determined 
upon proceeding to the south himself. He appointed his ehlest 
son, Prince Selim Mirza, to coiidijct the affairs of go> ern- tiio firi|.i*nii 
meat, and having dispatched a fresh army under the [h|!7)I‘cn/u, 
command of the Prince Daniel and Khan Khanan, 
he followed them by easy stages to the Deccan. 

The affairs of Ahmednugger were found to be in a worse state 
if possible than before ; andAhe queen -dowager, Chdnd scrond aiotru 
Beebee, wa.i for a second time obliged to defend her I*," aKJS’’” 
capital against the Moghuls. These events will be *««> 
detailed in the history of that State ; but after the quecn’c murder, 
the fort was taken by assault, and the young kiug was sent to 
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reside at Qwalior, as a State prison'er. Me«'mwhile the ruler ' h)! 
Klmnddsh^ Meerun Bahadur Khan, had evinced a rebellious spirit, 
and the emptii^or himself proceeded to Boorhanpoor, whence he 
directed the sie^e of Aseerg-urh : and the fort was eventually sui- 
ivndered to him, with the accumulated wealth of the ancient 
Hindoo as wel! ^ tlie Mahomedan dynasties. KJianddsh was 
now finally annexed to the empire; but Ahmednug^er continued 
to r^'sist, and to occupy the exertions of the inipeiial forces for 
some years. While the emperor was at Boorhanpoor, he received 
ail embassy from Ibrahim Adil Shah II. of Beejapoor, offering his 
daughter in marriage to the Prince Daniel, and an escort was 
dispatched for the bride. Before her arrival, Jiowever, tlie 
emperor, in 1602, was obliged to return to Agra ; and having con- 
solidated the new provinces of Ahmedungger, Berar and Kbandt^sli ^ 
into one government, he appointed iJie Prince Daniel as viceroy. 
'File Betjapoor princess arrive^ shortly afttu* wards, and the 
.marriage was solemnised in the camp at Paitun. on the Godavery, 
with great splendour, in June 1604; hut the prince did not long 
nc'itiiof survive it. lie died at Boorhanpoor on April 8, IGO*", 

I'rliiVe of the effects of excessive drinking, from which no one 

Uanlol, 1605. n x • i • 

could restrain him. ^ 

The cause of the emperor’s sudden return to Agra was the 
conduct of his eldest son Selim, whom he had left in charge of the 
government, lie hod been onlered to carry on the war against 
the liana of Oodypoor, and Bajah Man Singh, the viceroy of 
Bengal, was appointed his coadjutor. The prince had hardly 
Kminienced the campaign iu Rajpoutana, when an Afghan insur- 
rection in Bengal broke out, and the rajah was obliged to procetMl 
to his ov/n govern men t. The prince, freed Irom restraint, now 
Rebellion of ® formed Che idea of asserting his ow’ii 

j'riiiooseitni, independence, lie first tried to secure Agra, but the 

governor was faithful to the emperor, and refused to 
give up the fort. The prince then proceeded to Allaliabad, seized 
thejocal treasury, which contained 600,000/., and proclaimed him- 
self king. The grief caused to 'the emperor by this uiilooked for 
Murder of conduct, was aggravate^l by the news of the murder of 
AboorFiui, his minister and intimate friend, Abool Fiizl, tlije 
***** author of his biography, and one of the most remark- 

able characters of the period, at or near Ooicha, as he was travel- 
ling to join the emperor, from the Deccan. It was a happy cir- 
cumstance that Akbur never knew whose hand had direct^ that 
crime ; but the prince himself, in his Memoirs, as the Emperor 
Jehfingeer, not only acknowledges that he had directed the Rajah 
of Oorcha to kill Abool Fuzl, but justifies the act, as well as his 
own rebellion by asserting that the minister had persuaded his 
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father tc renounce Mahomedanism. In regard to bis son'e 
conduct, Akbur dii^ayed Jiie usual consideTation and fine temper. 
Had be proceeded against him in person, or dispatched an army to 
OUde, there can be little doubt that a civil war would have com* 
menced, and with it the scenes of the Afghan monarchies would 
have been renewed. Instead of this, the emperor wrote a kindly 
and impressive remonstrance, at the same time offering his sou 
reconciliation and forgiveness if he would return. The prince 
seems- to have hesitated at first, and even collected troops, with 
which he advanced towards hi^^father's camp ; but being requested 
to come slightly attended, returned to Allahabad ; and it was 
during Ibis interval of indecision, that he directed the assassina* 
tiun of the minister. The empcior, however, still pursued his 
^policy of reconciliation. He conferred Bengal and Orissa on his son, 
and sent to him one of his queens, who, on the death of his own 
mother, had adopted him ; and ittwas probably owing to her good 
ofiices that the prince returned to his father’s court and made his 
submission. After a while, he was requested to resume his 
campaign agninst Oodypoor ; but his conduct continued to be so 
far from satisfactory, that he was directed to return to Allahabad. 
The prince had been long addicted to drinking profusely ; and this 
vice increased upon him so rapidly and materially, that not only 
may much of his wild and rebellious conduct be attributed to it, 
but the cruelties be now practised, which, to his humane father, 
were peculiarly abhorrent, Kemonstrance was of no avail but 
the emperor’s affection could not be restrained, and had in the enc^ 
some effect upon his son, who repaired to Agra, and for a time 
submitted to restraint. Here his sons Khoosroo and Khurr&m 
quarrelled, both being still boys, and separate parties were formed 
for each; thus the condition of the imperial family was productive 
of many sod anticipations for the future. In the midst of these 
tiying scenes, the news of the death of the Prince Daniel reached 
the emperor, and the grief he felt seems to l^ve stricken him 
down. Daniel was perhaps his favourite son, and was possessed 
of niuch real ability ; but the vice he was addicted to, though it 
had produced no bad effect like that of his brother, was even 
more ineradicable ; and in regard to any reformation, as was proved 
by his sadden and untimely death, the emperor’s continuous 
remonstrances, and the prince’s oaths to his father, were alike 
useless. 

From the time he heard tif the event, the emperor, it may be 
said, never completely rallied, nor was the conduct of 
those around him calculated to soothe his last days ; 
for there was, for a time, every prospect of a ^ntest 
between the PHnee Selim and his sons for the throne. In Sab* 
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teriihor 16(05 Akbur grew worse. Finding his end approaching, 
and true to his promises to his son Selini^ he assembled the nobles 
of his court to 'hem* his dying declaration that he was to succeed 
him. Mr. Elphinstone, from Price’s ^ Memoirs of Jehangeer,' thitJj 
describes the final scene. * When they were assembled, he (the 
emperor) made a suitable address to them, and after wistfully 
regaitling them all round, he desired them to forgive any offences of 
wliich he miglit have been guilty towards any of them. Selim 
now threw himself at his feet, and burst into a passion of tears ; 
but Akbur pointed to his favouritf scimitar, and made signs to 
liis son to bind it on in his presence, lie seems afterwards to have 
j'tM'Overed from this exhaustion ; he addi*essed himself to Selim, 
and earnestly conjured him to look to the comfort of the ladies 
of his family, and not to forget or forsake his old friends and 
dependants. After this he permitted one of the chief Moollahs, 
who was a personal friend of Selim’s, to be brought b) him, and 
in bis presence he repeated the confession of faith, and died in 
all the forms of a good Mussulman Hist.’ vol. ii. book ix. p. 
Death of the cveiit occuiTed at Agra, on October 13, 1005. 

Kmiunir The emperor WRS born on October 14, 1542, and bad 
Akiwr. loQB. completed his sixty-third ye.ar, all but a day. Of 
that period he had reigned, in fUl the success and glory which 
have been detailed, for forty-nine years and some months. He was 
buried in a splendid mausoleum, near Agra, ertjcted by his son 
Selim, who, as the Emperor Jehangeer, succeeded him, which 
well described by Bishop Heber in his * Travels,’ and is still 
perfect. 


CHAPTER XL 

OF THE CHAKACTER AJTD ADMINISTRATION OP AKBUR. 

But little romance has ever attached itself to the characters of 
Indian history : and in this respect the difference between the 
actions of the Moors of Spain, and the early Mahomedans of 
India, is very remarkable. During the cruel and gloomy reigns, 
with few exceptions, of the Afghan dynasties of India, there was 
little scope for romantic incident, or the development of any free 
or chivalrous spirit among the people ; and it is to the research of 
Colonel Tod, the Froissart of the Rajpoot clans and Statesi that 
the history of all that existed among them, exceptional as it was, 
is due. The Mahomedans of the same period may be considered 
too crnol anthtoo savage to allow of the existence of any chivalry. 
Where they predominated, whatever had hitherto existed was 
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5i*u8liedp« imt ; their conquests were massacres of the people, or 
captures of them Ibr sale*into slavei'y. Any idea p£ equality or 
sj'mpathy with Hindoos and infidels was utterly foreign to their 
morose and gloomy fanaticism; and consequently there was no 
birth of that free social intercourse and miit!ial« resp'^ct «whic)i 
sprang up afterwards under Shdre Khan Soor^ and was perfected 
by Akbur. This, in some respects, may be compared to the 
relative situation of the Moors and (.^hiistians of Spain ; hereditary 
enemies and religious opponents, yet becoming fused together, ns 
it were, under the indueuce oFa common and beneficent civilisa- 
tion. 

In Akbur *8 character, romance prevails from the earliest dawn 
of its development, through its constant exercise, down to his 
last sad moments in the forgiveness of his son's rebellion. In his 
wars, in his hunting exploits and expeditions, in his State policy, 
in tlio generous and tolerant spirit of his religious piinciples, and 
their application to the necessities of the varied classes of his 
people — instances are so numerous, that nothing short of an 
entire biography would suffice to exemplify them. Romance 
may b<i of two kinds ; healthy and vigorous ; or, on the otluT 
hand, mawkish and Sentimental ; devoted to public benefits, or 
confined to private gratifications. In Akbur, it was emphatically 
the former. It made him humane and menoful in conquest, just 
and considerate ; yet, in all cases, firm and decided in motion ; 
and while he permitted no scope for the exercise of national 
fanaticism, he yet secured the high i*espect, and often the nft'cc-* 
tion, of his opponents. In former times, the rulers of conquered 
States in India were either trampled to death by elephants, 
hewn to pieces, or blinded and consigned to prisons for life ; 
and there were occasions in Akbur’s reign when similar coinv^ea 
would have been applauded by his countrymen and courtiers. 
Yet they were never followed ; and when a foe siibmitted, he was, 
in tlie highest spirit of romance, promoted to dignity, and pro- 
vided with estates, while very rarely was there any instance of 
siibseqi'.e.it defection. 

As erne of the first instances oT this generous spirit, the case of 
Baz Bahadur may be stated, who, an usurper of the tiirone of 
Maiwah himself, and a military adventurer, had no claim but that 
of his sword to that portion of the imperial dominions. Indolent 
and voluptuous, he fought badly at first; but he redeemed his 
character as a soldier, and in the second campaign against him, 
slew the young emperor's preceptor and friend, and hunted bis 
army nearly to Agra. Cootinuing afterwards a predatory 
he became unable to bear its privations, and at last threw himself 
on the emperor's mercy. By any former sovereign of India, his 
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conduct would have provoked, if it did not deserve, instant execu- 
tion ; but Akbur respected the man wLo had fought bravely for 
his tenitory, and of whose prowess in love and war romantic tales 
were in the mouths of singers and minstrels ; and he was not only 
forgiven, but raised to the highest rank of local nobility. It was 
the same with all other cases of which accounts can be found in 
his history or his memoirs. It might even be supposed he had 
modelled his conduct upon the laws of Menu in regard to king^ 
craft. * When a rsjah has conquered a country/ writes Menu, ‘ he 
should respect the deities which ai3 worshipped . . . distribute 
largesses . . . and reassure the people by loud praclamations. . . . 
lie should respect the laws of the country : or he msy form an 
alliance witli the rajah whom he has conquered, and act in union 
with him ... by securing a firm ally, a rajah obtains greater 
strength than by gainiug wealth and territory.* Yet, though the 
emperor’s acquaintance with Hindoo moral codes, from Feizi’s 
translations, may have iiifiiienced his detdsion in later times, his 
earlier instances of generosity proceeded from the spontaneous 
romance of his character. When the captive Ilemoo was brought 
before him after the battle of Paniput,and he was asked to slay him, 
he hurst into tears, and refused to strike a t^ounded and helpless 
enemy. In this case, too, the difference between the old merciless 
cruelty, and the new tolerance that w^as to follow, was exemplified 
in a mai’ked degree. As Akbur wept, Beirani Khan, his uncle 
and general, struck the ^ infidel’s ’ head from his body. Had 
Vkbur obeyed his uncle s desire, the bloody act might have in- 
lluenced his whole life. 

This gentleness, the truest test of chivalrous valour, followed 
Akbur through his life. With a rare perception of its value, both 
to himself and to his posterity, he forbade, under heavy penalties, 
tlie practice of making slaves of persons captured in war, or selling 
captives as slaves. In former times, while thousands of male 
Hindoo prisoners were massacred in cold blood, women and 
children were openly sold into slavery. They were not only sold 
in India, hut dispatched to foreign markets — ^Arabia, Afghanistan, 
and Central Asia; but this wus'^now rendered impossible. In 
regard to the practices of Hindoos also, Akbur's perceptions for the 
necessity of reform were very deep ; yet he did not cariy them out 
with any show of fanatical zeal — they were reforms, not pezseca* 
tions. He prohibited suttee, except when the act should he 
entirely voluntary, and on one occasion rode a long distance to 
prevent the sacrihee of a princely Rajpoot lady, by her family. 
He allowed, and even provided for, the re-marriage of Hind^ 
widows ; made trial by ordeal a crime ; prohibited the sacrifice oi 
living animjds, and forbade marriage b^oie the age of puberty. 
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All these were serious innovations upon Hindoo faith and usage^ 
and might have been considered dangerous experiments bj anothei*^ 
but Akbur knew no fear :* his designs were benevolent, and in the 
ordinary practices of their religion, the Hindoos were nut only 
unmolested, but all previous restrictions* in the taxation of temples 
and places of pilgrimage, of sacred bathing-places, avith the^odiuus 
capitation tax, were removed. 

Considering the emperor's toleration of ' intidels,’ his refusals of 
fanatical persecution, his abolition of slavery and r)f the poll-tax, 
his non-interference with temples ; his protection of his Hindoo 
subjects, their priests and wefilth — all the opposite of which had 
been avowed, and heretofore jealously maintained, as tokens of 
Mahomedan supremacy ; and considering also his own unconcealed 
doubts upon many points of Mahomedan faith, and law as part of 
that faith ; his rejection of any religious opinion promulgated by 
man, as an article of faith ; his rejection of Mahomedan forms of 
prayer and ceremonial; his encouragement of Christians, his 
veneration for Christian symbols, his reverence for the sacred 
Scriptures, and bis permission for the establishment of Christian 
schools, missions, and colleges — it is only wonderful how he 
escaped, or I'epresse^ solely by his indomitable will, any out- 
break of intolerant zeal, to which he would probably have been 
the drat victim. If Mahomedans hated Hindoos, they hated 
Christians even more ; yet the emperor's patient and constant dis- 
cussion of points of faith with them, and his encouragement of 
theological controversies between the Christian and Mahomedan 
priests, were regarded by his powerful nobles, priests, and coiirtieitP 
without remonstrance. ' 

It is easy to perceive how deeply Akbur's religious •tolerance 
affected his State policy. He had induced^ the proudest and 
most exclusive of the hitherto inaccessible Hajpoot chiefs h) 
bestow daughters in marriage upon himself, his sons, and his 
grandsons. He employed Rajpoot princes as generals and civil 
^miuistrators, and his great finance minister, ah Toder Mill, 
brought, by his measures of reform, thousands of Ilindoos into the 
imperi)'! service. They shared the details of all ordinary business 
with Mahomedans ; were collectors, treasurers, surveyors, assessors, 
everything indeed but judges ; for their administration of Mahome- 
dan law wonld have bwn impossible. Hindoos, however, enjoyed 
the protection of their own laws, which were now recognised and 
explained in the courts of the Mahomedan judges. When all 
these reforms are considered, it becomes difficult to realise how 
they not only emanated from, but were carried out in all their 
details by, one mind : and that too under frequent interruptions by 
wiu> and other political events. One iiiatei'iMl cireuikistaoce, how- 
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Kvei', in the emperor's proceedin^rs^e will not have escaped the 
. reader’s observation. lie seems to have had no abstract passion 
tor war, nor ever employed much of hie time in it. If necessar}^, 
Jie opened a campaign in person ; and after giving general instruc- 
fions to his commanders, in regard to its prosecution, he returned 
to his seat of government, and devoted himself to civil atf'airs. 
Hut h'is opponents well knew that, though absent in pemm, ho 
was yet present in spirit, and in case of any reverse to Ids troo])8, 
that lie would join them as rapidly, and tight in pt^rson with the 
same fieiy valour he had displayed at Surtal, and from his youth 
upwards. •' 

When everything he directed for the rtdief of his people was 
important and progressive, Akbur's sj'stem of the assessment of the 
1 ind revenue of his kingdom was perhaps the most perfect and 
most elaborate of his reforms. The measure was devised in 
conjunction with Kajah Toder Mul, and possibly other ministers ; 
but the clear decision of the emperor himself can be traced through- 
out. The merit of entire originality may be denied him, for 
he took up what Sh^re Shah Soor had partly begun ; nut the 
recognition and perfection of so grand a reform, is not much 
below that of original discovery. The land — that is, every field of 
every village— was measured by an imperial* standard. Fields and 
part of fields might each contain soils of various qualities, and 
these were calculated in three classes. The averages of value of 
produce were then decided upon an average of the prices for nine- 
teen years. Of the product, the (government share was fixed at 
«:vne-tlnrd, wliich was a greater proportion than that of Sh<5i*e Shah 
Soor ; but, on the other hand, it was now the only rate or tax levied 
mi the agricultural clas.'^ea. All minor petty taxes, many of which 
liad been very vexatious, were abojiished : extra fees and considera- 
tions to officers of Government were removed, and the system of 
farming out districts to individuals, and contractors for revenue, 
wliich had given tise to much abuse and oppression, was entirely 
discontinued. In its main features, Akbur's system bears a very 
close resemblance to that of the recent revenue survey and 
assessment of tlie Bombay IVesidency. The groundwork in the 
measurement of the land, the reedrd of proprietors and occupants, 
the classification of soils, and the calculation of the value of 
produce, is as nearly os possible identical in both, and served the 
same great national purpose and need — the prosperity and con- 
tentment of the people. Under Akbur's settlement, no land 
tenures were alter^, or interfered with, in any wliy. They were 
accepted as they were found to exist among the people ; and 
long RA an hereditary occupant paid the Government assessment* 
either in Commuted money payments ox produce, as he pleased. 
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he could not be outbid, or removed from bis possession. It is not 
to be considered that tha emperor's system whs perfect; its first ' 
provisions were found to be too minute, and itfvblved yearly 
settlements, which were altered to terms of ten years : but it was 
an immense and liberal concession to the people, and that it formed 
the foundation of subsequent revenue settlemeufs in India by 
native powers, and even English administrators, vouches for its 
excellence, after an experience of three hundred years. 

It is impossible to review thoroughly the emperor^s various 
reforms— of the army, of jusyce, of police, and of general State 
policy — which are contained in the ‘Ayeen Akburi,’ whu'h Mr. 
Giad wifi's translation has placed at th(i command of all students of 
Indian subjects. Taking the code as a whole, it displays an 
amount of careful consideration and practical ability before 
unknown in India, combined with a rare benevolence and philau- 
thi'opy highly characteristic of its author. Although it is im- 
possible that the whole cau have emanated from Akbur himself, 
3 ’et there can be no doubt that it was compiled under his own 
immediate direction, and that he watched its execution very care- 
fully. A proof of this is afi'orded by the emperor’s letter to the 
Viceroy of Guzerat, given entire in Mr. Bill’s history of that 
province, and quoud by Mr. Elphinstono. While it specifies 
the limited punishments ho was authorised to award, lie is 
eujoined to be sparing in capital punisliment; and, unless in 
dangerous sedition, to inflict none, imtil he has sent the proceed- 
ings to court, and received the emperors confirmation— nor wai^ 
execution to be accompanied with mutilation or other <5riielty. 
Thus, throughout the whole, the evidences of order, and syste- 
matic regularity, extend from the highest to the lowest branches 
of State policy and executive detail of iidministration. 

Akbur’s court was perhnps the most magniffceut in the world. 
It was the most gorgeous that even India bad ever seen ; and 
when the details of it, as given by Sir T. lloe, {lawkins, Bei*nier, 
and the Portuguese priests, which cannot be questioned as to 
accuracy or truth, are considerad, it must be admitted that 
splendoM'*— whether iu jewel» and ornaments, in costume and 
decoration, in cloth of gold and velvet, and the gorgeous manu- 
factures of the country ; in camp and hunting equipage, elephants, 
horses, and general equipment of the nobility and the army — 
could go no further. Akbur had a revenue of 30 , 000 , 000 /. stei^ 
ling a-year, which, without any reckless extravagance, was 
royally expended ; as was proved by the State treasury at hit 
death, which contained only 10,000,000/. sterling, with some bul- 
lion. He was never in debt, and the stipends of his civil esta- 
biisbments of all kinds, ^ well as the pay of his army, weia 
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disbursed with the utmost regrularitj. The emperor's personal 
application to business was immense. (He took but little sleep ; 
three to four hours a day being sufficient for him. He had used 
to indulge in wine, though not to excess, in his youth, but he gave 
it up entirely ; and he ate moderately of plain food, abstaining fk&n 
meat two days in every week. Every day he sat in public, 
transacting business, and receiving petitions even from the most 
humble. As Purchas describes him, he was ^ affable and ma- 
jestical, merciful and severe ; loved and feared of his own, terrible 
to his enoTiiies.’ In all professions of handicraft he took the 
greatest interest, especially in cannon founding, the manufacture 
of arms, and architecture, which, of his reign, is at once 
grand and beautiful. The town of Futtehpoor Sikry, one of his 
favourite places of residence, was especially decorated with public 
buildings, and the palaces and mosques at Agra remain ex- 
quisite specimens of his pure taste and costly expenditure. 

Such a man may have had private vices, yet they do not appear; 
and had any existed as prominent points in his character, they 
must, more or less, have influenced liis public conduct. Faults, 
inde^, he humbly acknowledged to all. Of other Indian mon- 
archs, the native historians of their times have not been sparing 
in comment or record when vices, meanness, or cruelty appeared ; 
and there is no reason to suppose that Akbur would have escaped 
had there been necessity for animadversion. His public and 
private character display a vivid sense of true honour, rare perhaps 
«riiu royal life. He had no deceit«<, no falsehood, no shifts, no 
ijitriguos. He could find, be once said, ^but one road to the 
attainment of his pui'poses, and that waa the straight one, — 
after air the easiest and best.’ In his private friendships, who more 
sincere and constant P The men ho raised to that honour were of 
the people, and so far inferior in rank to himself ; yet he was 
true and faithful to all, lamenting their deaths with a passionate 
grief which could, hardly be pacified or consoled. Enough, how- 
ever, of the great emperor. There is no character of the period 
with whom he can he compared, nor indeed with any other who, 
like himself,* created an empire ai;d ruled over it. At his death, 
the population of his empire can hardly have been less than 
150,000,000, and may have been more ; and there is no instance 
in the world’s history, of such a kingdom having been won, qot 
only with so small an amount of human suffering, but with so 
positive a relief from oppression ,* and the more his act^ his 
policy, and his disposition, in aU their generosity and humanity, 
are studied and understood, the stronger will be the conviction 
that Akbur stands alone. Of bis penpal appearancu tbeie are 
few very particular accounts. His miSly vigour of body was a 
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fit accorapaDiment for so large a mind ; and of bis feats in riding 
great distances, of .walking sometimes forty miles a day, of slay- 
ing wild animals, and of his valour in battle, tllc^e are many 
interesting details in his Memoirs. The Jesuits record that be 
was white like a European ; but his son Selim’s pictui^ may be 
nearer the truth, when he describes him as tall t>f statui^, of a 
ruddy brown complexion, his eyes full and dark, and his eyebrows 
meeting ; while his great breadth of chest, and long sinewy arms, 
gave him the strength of a lion. 


CHAPTER Xir. 

OF THE PROGRESS OF THE PORTUOUERE IX INDIA, 1527 TO 161S 
{continued from Chapiter XXIILj Book III . ), 

Encottraged by the success of his fleet, the King of Guzerat, in 
1527, sent it again against the Portuguese, who were at their 
naval station of Choulc ; but on this occasion the Portuguese were 
entirely victorious, and of eighty-throe Guzerat vessels, seventy- 
three were either sunk or driven on shore and burned ; and the 
l^ortugueso followed up their success by an advance by land under 
Hector di Silviera, in which Tannah, Salaette, and other towns 
were made tributary. On this occasion, and subsequently, the 
Portuguese co-operated with the troops of Ahmednugger. 

LVK), Antonio di Silviera sacked the rich city of Surat, and burned 
Hamaun ; but their greatest expedition was directed against Hiu, 
in ir><H. Four hundred vessels of all sizes were assembled in the 
present harbour of Bombay, *UDder the command of Nuuo da 
Cuerpa, governor-general in India; and cohveyed 22,000 men, 
of whom no less than 3,G00 were £uropeaDa» On February 7, 
the ielland of Be^'t, in the Gulf of Cutch, a^ strongly fortified 
position, was carried by assault, with heavy loss to the enemy in 
men, and sixty pieces of cannon ; but the brave Hector di Silviera 
fell in ihe attack. The expedition then proceeded to Din, but 
was eventually repulsed with heavy loss by its defender, Moostafa 
Khan, a Turlc, and the Portuguese returned to Goa, burning 
and destroying several towns by the way. But they had 
by no means given up the idea of possessing Bin. They were 
joined by the Prince Chdnd of Guzerat, who promised them 
extensive privileges for their assistance ; . and, ostensibly on his 
behalf, nearly the whola of the Northern Konkan, including 
Bombay, was annexed. . When the prinqip’s rebellion failed, the 
govemoT-general made Overtures to ' the Emperor Hoomayocsi, 
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who had invaded Guzerat ; but this policy was abandoned for an 
alliance with Bahadur Shah, the King of Giizerat, who, in his 
extremity, ceded to them Jinaaein, and the long-coveted Diu. Ba- 
hadur Shah took Portuguese into his pay, and in his contests with 
lloomayoon was latterly assisted by a corps of 4o0 ICurupeans. 
On a subsequent visit to the Portuguese at Diu, he was killed, as ia 
elsewhere related. In 1587, after the representations and petitions 
for assistance of Jlahadur Shah had reached Constantinople, the 
sooltnn determined upon an exiHidition against Diu, and seventy- 
six vessels were fitted out at Suez, parrying 7,000 men. This fleet 
arrived off Diu in September, at a time when the garrison had 
been reduced to 600 men, and was straitened for provisions. The 
Egyptian fleet was supported by a Guzerat land army of 20,000 
men. The commander of Diu, Antonio di Silviera, made a noble 
defence in a close siege of eight months* duration, during which 
the garrison suffered ilie extremities of hunger — a crow shot on the 
dead bodies was a luxury for the sick, and nauseous vermin wem 
used as food. The I'ortuguese ladies tnt»k a noble part in the 
defence, and the details, as given by Faria y Souza, exhibit the 
highest qualities of heroism. The siege was raised by a fleet under 
the command of the viceroy, John de Castroj carrying 1,000 pieces 
of cannon and 5,000 men. Of the fleet, 98 vessels safely reached 
l)iu, and thidr progress up the coast had been marked by horrible 
outrages on the inhabitants of many of the large towns ; not only 
were they pillaged and burned, but men, women and children 
^nassacred without distinction, while several thousands of the 
people were sold into slavery. When the relief arrived, the 
garrison sallied out and routed the besiegers ; and on liis return to 
Goa, the ‘viceroy made a triumphal entry, the particulars of which 
excited astonishment, even in Portugal, 

In 1545, Garcia de Noronha being viceroy, the Prince Abdoollo, 
or Mulloo Khan, of Beejapoor, took refuge at Goa. Assud Khan, 
t)ie minister, according to the Portuguese historian, offered the 
whole of the Kdnkaii to him, if the prince should be given up; but 
the offer was refused. On the death of Assud Khan, it is recorded 
that they agreed to the demand tof Ibrahim Adil Shah, for the 
delivery of his brother, on condition of receiving the whole of 
Assud Khan's wealth, and acknowledge to have received ten 
millions of ducats ; but the r^rmce was not aiirrcndered. In 1545, 
Diu was attacked unsuccessfully by Malimood Shah of Guzerat, 
and the siege was renewed in 1548 ; but the place was relieved by 
Dorn John de Castro, who obtained a great victory, both by sea 
and land. The King of Beejapoor also renewed his negotiations 
for the surrender of his J)!*: ther, which was again refused ; and in 
1654 the Portuguese assisted him with a force of 3,000 European 
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infantry, with which he toofi poase^aion of the Foouda ghaut and 
fort, the pass leading from Goa to the Deccan. Here, however, the 
intervention seems to have ended ; and whether the Portuguese had 
imy political objection, as may have been the case, to entering 
upon the continent of India, or whether they found Mulloo or 
Abdoolla’s party less powerful than they had supposed, dees not 
appear; but they at once abandoned his cause, and the plince, 
persisting in his rebellion, was defeated, taken and executed. Had 
the Portuguese advanced with him, his expedition against his 
brother, then in the last deg^e unpopular, would, most probably, 
have been successful. Ibrahim Adil Shah retaliated by sending 
a larger army to invade the Goa territory ; but it was repulsed, 
though some of the Koncan was lost. In 1570, however, a serious 
combination was made against the Portuguese by the Kings of 
Heejaponr and Ahmednugger, assisted by tlie Zamorin of Calicut. 
Ally Adil Shah of Beejapooi* invested Goa with an immense army, 
and 550 pieces of cannon of all sizes. TJie siege continued for ten 
months, and was ultimately abandoned by the king, who had lost 
12,000 men, 500 eh^phaiits, 4,000 horses, and 0,000 head of 
oxen, partly by casualties of the siege, and partly from the eilects 
of climate. The atta^fk upon Goa by the King of ileejapoor was 
seconded by one on (Mioule by the King of Ahmednugger, ofalmo.<>t 
equal magnitude ; but it suffered a very severe defeat. At the 
same time, however, the Zainoriii’s attack upon Ch4le, near 
Calicut, was successful. The fort was surrendered by Dom 
George de Castro, wdio was afterwards beheaded for imputei^ 
cowardice, 'fhese €170118 on tlie part of the Portuguese appear 
to have inspired tlieir enemies wdth respect, for peace ensued on 
favourable terms with the Deccan kings. In 1503, dloorliaii 
Nizam Shah of Ahmednugger Renewed his attack upon Choule ; 
but this expedition was eveu more disastrous than the first. Its 
commander, Furhdd Khan, was taken prisoner with his family. 
Seventy-five pieces of large cannon were captured, and the Ma- 
homedan historian acknowledges the loss of men. FurhM 

Khan and his daugbtere became Christians, and went ultimately 
to Lisbor. The year 1595 hropght the first real interruption to 
the trnUe of the Portuguese. The Dutch, their first rivals, had 
sent two ships to the Indian Archipelago, which were, however, 
intercepted on their return in 1597. They were followed by a 
fleet of eight ships, which returned to Holland safely, and hence- 
forth the maritiiiie supremacy of the Portuguese was not only 
disputed, hut afterwards destroyed in the East, by the Dutch and 
by the English. In 1904 they were expelled Amboyna, and 
In 1612 they suffered their first defeat in Indian waters from an 
English fleet. The Portuguese never aspired to be more than a 
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maritime and trading power in In^ and this continued only so 
long as they preserved a monopoly. They might have used their 
opportunity both in Guzemt and in the Deccan to acquire political 
and territorial influence ; but they had apparently no desire for 
any possessions but what could be guarded by sea. They were 
ezcell'3nt sailo«s : but their never attempting military operations 
by land, except in the defence of their own seaports, either 
marks timidity or disinclination, amidst opportunities which few 
other adventurers would have neglected during a career of jnore 
than 100 years. Of their actions, jome lise to heroism ; but they 
are deplorably tarnished by cruelty and vindictiveness, which sur- 
passed the acts of their Mahomcdan contemporaries, and combined 
with their unscr'^pulous avaiice, made them in the end detestable. 
Their history in detail, however revolting in many respects, is 
extremely curious and interesting, and well repays the perusal of 
the student from its outset to its close. The acts of Ijl^e horrible 
Inquisition of Goa need no exemplification, and the nominal con- 
version of * infidels * to I’ortugiiese Chnstianity, gave pretexts 
vS persecution and vengeance to this horrible tiibunal, at which 
njuiauity shudders. 


CHAPTER XIll. 

OF THK EARLY ENGLISH VOYAGES TO INDIA, 1563 TO 1613. 

'^^In the reign of Heniy VIII., Robert Thome, a merchant, who bad 
Tiohort ^sided in Spain, addressed a memorial to the king, set- 

TiioriiP’a ting forth the benefit of direct trade with China. The 

iietiiiuu. document is extremely curious, as exhibit- 

ing the ideas then prevalent, of a passage to India by the north- 
west, and the information possessed regarding India ; and it became 
the foundation of subsequent expeditions. In 1553, three ships, 
Bir Hugh ^ under tlie command of Sir Hugh Willoughl^, with in- 
elUidiitfon?*" stnictions from Sebastian Cabot, sailed from Greenwich 
on May 10, bearing letters from Edward VI., addressed 
to all the potentates of the earth, in furtherance of the designs of 
the evpedition. The little fleet was separated in the White Sea. 
Willjughby’s two ships were frozen in, their crews perished 
during the winter, and one only returned to England. Several 
Henrx Hud- attempts followed, the last by Henry Hudson, in 

•mra vcosssb 1597, serving to satisfy even the most sanguine, that a 
north-west passage to the East was impracticable. 

Failure to the northward of the American continent induced 
attempts to the south ; and the route of Magellan, in 1619^29, 
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whoae expe^tion liitd circumnaTigated the glohe for the first time, 
'was followed by Franks Drake in 1577, who, with 
five small vessels, the largest of which was barely 100 YiISTNaenuud 
tons burden, left Plymouth on December 13, and on 
September 20, 1580, again reached that port. He had 
crossed the Atlantic and Pacific, bad sailed through Dmic* 
the Eastern Archipelago, and touching at Temate, ^ 
had doubled the Cape of Good Hope fi*om the east ; but he had 
not seen India. Nor was it till his subsequent capture of 
a Portuguese ship from Indii^ that particulars of trade with, and 
access to, that country were understood. Drake's voyage was 
followed by that of* Cavendish, 1580-88, which was per- oavendirti’* 
fectly successful, and returned with a large booty from 
ships and countries of all nations, which he seems to have consi- 
dered lawful prize ; and in his report of his voyage to Lord Ilunsdeii, 
chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth, he expressly states that he had 
been \(rell treated by the heathen inhabitants of * Malucoes,' and 
where ^ our countrymen may trade as freely as the Portiigals if 
they will themselves.’ 

The supplies of eastern produce to England had hitheHo been 
obtained through the ^ledlterranean Sea, by means of Venice and 
Genoa, as also directly from the Levant; and a company was 
chartered by the queen in 1581, which traded direct LevHiitcom- 
with the Levant and Turkey; but the eastern trade 
had already turned into a different channel, of which, as will have 
been understood, the Portuguese had the monopoly, and the^ 
supplies obtained by the Levant Company were entirely insufficient 
to meet the demand for eastern produce now rapidly increasing in 
England. There had been a remonstrance from Spain against 
Drake's passage through the Ekstem Archipelago and 
• Indian Ocean, which the queen treated with cfiaracter- £?Mnoehy 
istic contempt She declared the sea, as t|;;e air, 
common to all men ; and that her subjects bad as good voyage, 
a right as the Spaniards to sail where they pleased. Qnera bii»i. 
An expedition to India direct was therefore projected, 
and inj^' uctions issued to Mr. Edward Fent^ for its fulfilment^ 
which may be read at length in * Hakluyt,’ vol. iii., and 
were admirably adapted for the purpose. Four ships exfodition to 
sailed on May 1, 1582 ; but the expeditionfuiled signally, ^“'**"* 
only reaching the Brazils, and returning with but one ship out of 
the four. No attempt whatever appears to have been made to 
double the Cape of Good Hope ; and the failure may be attributed 
to the ill-con luct and want of enterprise of the com- 
manders. No further attempt whs made for several ' 
jean to renew English enterprise to the east ; but after ihe fidlme 
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of the Spanish Armada^ a body of merchants of London petitioned 
Thomcr- the qiieen to allow them to despatch three ships to 
Kfldon** the 'oast by way of the Cape of G*) 0 (l IIoi»e ; and, after 
filrr-eVbips, delay, the expedition sailed from I’lymouth on 

16 W. * April 10, 1<>01. On July 28 the Cape was seen, and 

on Air^rust 1 tne throe ships anchored in Saldanha Hay. They 
had lost a great proportion of their crew's from scurvy. One of the 
ships, the * Royal Edward,* was despatched home with the sick ; 
and with the * Penelope * and the * Edward ’ the voyage wan 
continued. Of these, the * Penelopa * was lost, and is supposed to 
have foundered ; but liancaster held on his course with the 
^ Edward,* and continued a desultory cruise by the Nicobar Islands 
into the Eastern Archipelago, capturing two large Portuguese 
ships in the Straits of Malacca. Thence the ship retui'ned to Ceylon, 
where the crew being mutinous, obliged Lancaster to proceed 
homewards. The close of the voyage was most disastrous. While 
on the coast of Hrazil, nearly all the crew being on 

DlMHtronti ^ 11 i»ii*/»i 

eiidiiis of iho shore, the carpenter cut the slnp s edible, and jt drifted 
eiiMnirise. Lancaster, and six nmn, were evenLually 

taken to St. Domingo by a French ship, and he finally reached 
England alone, on May 24, lo04. Thus a ‘second expedition to 
India had failed in its object. • The Dutch, however, took up the 
^ . . project-, and under the eomiiinnd of Ckirneiius Iluutmaun, 
uiKicM’ Hone, sent out four pow^erfiil vessels, lu lu9*>, which sailed on 
maun, luos. g loOO, after many delays, they 

•»rrived on the coast of Sumatra, and finally reached Dautam, a 
Portuguese factory in Java. Here his attempts to open trade w'cre 
met with the utmost jealousy by the Portuguese; lloutmaiin and 
some of his countrymen were imprisoned ; and they escaped finally, 
having undergone much danger of their lives, but having, neverthe- 
less, obtained recompense for their maltreatment. On the coast of 
Java one of the sh^ps was abandoned as unseaworthy, and with the 
other three, the united crews being reduced to only eighty-three 
men, Houtmanii arrived in Holland on August 14, lo98. He 
Stfcrmd ex- WHS honourably welcomed, and a fiesh expedition ini- 
mediately fitted out of eight ships, four of which 
returned in fifteen nivinths with rich cargoes. Thus 
the eastern trade of Holland became established, and in 1602 the 
several companies which bad engaged in it were incorporated as 
(Mie, under a charter. 

This example was followed in England. A company was 
ansiith o»ni- established with a subsciibed capital of 60,000/., and in 
l)Tit^''mKier Petition to Queen Elizabeth, set forth its objects in 
SimViiu. and business-like manner, embodying the re- 

iN>ui.i6oa of Portuguese aud Dutch successes. The pedtiou 
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was accepted by the queen^^nd the company was finally em- 
bodied by charter in 1600^ under the title of ‘ The Governor and 
Company of the Merchants of London, trading to the Lost Indies.* 
It»wa8 pi-ovided with rules expressed in the charter, which em- 
braced all possible contingencies, and a letter was drawn up by 
the queen, recommending the expedition and its objects W) the 
care and hospitality of all monnrehs and peoples whose countries 
it might visit. Finally five ships left the English coast 
on April 22, 1601; but the 'Guest/ of 160 tons, was nvosiups, 
unloaded at sea and abandoned. On November 1, the 
Cape or Good Hope was doublea, and the fleet, after much terrible 
Builerin^ from scurvy, reached Acheen, in Sumatra, on June 0. 
Here Lancaster, who was the commander, delivered the queen’s 
letter, and trade was opened with much spirit, Lan- 
caster did not, however, confine his operations to cimu rv |iro- 

• ^ * i C06(llllKA 

trade ; he captured a Portugueso ship of 1)00 tons with 
a valuable cargo of Indian produce and manufactures, by which, 
and with pepper and spices, his ships were completely 
laden : and having established a factory at Jlcintatn, nMuiHih 
where he traded very profitably, he set sail home- 
wards with the ' Dragqn ’ and the ' Hector,^ leaving the ‘ Susan ’ to 
follow when her go should be completed. On the voyage, 
his ship, the ' Hector,’ lost her rudder, and Jjancaster writing a 
vary noble letter to the company, advised the commander of the 
' Hector ' to abandon him to his fate ; but, eventually, both ships 
reached England together, finding their consorts had arrived 
before them. 

Before the return of these ships, the queen had endeavoured 
to prevail upon the company to dispatch another ex}>editisn ; hut 
her energetic, and even reproachful, language had no effect, and 
she died before the first reached England. I'he enterprise had, 
however, been eminently successful, and the same 
ships were again fitted out for a second. Ihe cum- nhipKHKHtn 
niander received the honorary title of admiraT and unierMuiiiie- 
vice-adniiral; and Captain, or Admiral, Middleton, was 
placed in command of all. This fleet sailed on March 25, 1004, 
and had a prosperous voyage to Bantam, where it arrived on 
December 20, and was at first hospitably received by the Dutch ; 
but jealousies afterwards broke out, and it was evident tliat they 
aspired to a monopoly of the spice trade. Nevertheless, by 
trading at Ternate, Banda, and other islands where the Dutch 
had no pretext for interference, the cai^oes were completed. 
The ' Susan ’ was the first to leave for England, but is supposed to 
have foundered at sea. The other three ships reached Engiaiid 
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oil May 6, 1006. As yet, therefore^ ludia Proper Kad not been 
Visited by any English lessel. 

In the third eastern Tenture, three ships were employed : tbe 
The third * l^lragon,’ the * Hector,’ and the ^ Consent,’ a small vessal 
exiiedition, of 150 tons burden only, which, under the command of 
.. David Middleton, sailed alone on March 12, 1607; and 
it can only now be marvelled at, as in the case also of Drake, how 
such small ships contrived to escape the perils of their long 
voyages. The project was, however, perfectly successful. The 
^ Consent’ reached Bantam on November 14, and having taken in 
pepper, was on a cruise, when she met with a Java junk, from 
which Middleton purchased cloves to the value of 6,000/., which 
realised in England 8(S,287/. He now returned to England, 
which he reached in December 1608. The other two ships 
sailed on April 1, 1007, and after doubling the Cape, proceeded 
along the coast of Africa to Socotra. Here they separated, the 
* Hector,’ under the command of Captain Hawkins, sailing to Surat, 
and thus being the first English ship which had I'eached India. 
But he does not appear to have effected anything in regard to 
trade, and in hope of making arrangements for the ^tablishment 
of a factory remained on shore, sending hjs ship to Bantam to 
rejoin her consort. Captain Hawkins's siibaeqiiont proceedings will 
be hereafter noticed. From Bantam, both ships returned to 
England with full cargoes. Two vessels, dispatched during their 
Middleton*! wero wrecked with heavy loss to the com- 

Btruiid pany ; but the next expedition, under Middleton’s com* 
Ci^ojaKe.iws. sftiled on April ?4, 1609, for Bantam, 

returned to England in safety. The profit on the whole under- 
taking proved to be enormous, and fully justified farther pro- 
ceedings; and on the petition of the company , King James I. 
The rompnny granted a iiew; charter in IGIO, which confirmedT all 
?hi?t2?fnlSr existing privileges of the former. Upon this, and a 
jamee i.,ieia Subscription for trade, three ships were dispatched 
under Sir Henry ‘Middleton, one of them, ‘The Trade’s Increase,’ 
sir Henry being of 1,000 tons burden. Leaving one ship at 
Midrticiiiii'a Aden, Middleton saileij for Mocha ; but, when within 
1610 . Arab pilots ran the ship on a 

, bank, and he, with many of his crew, were imprisoned. ‘ The 
^ Trade’s Increase ’ was however floated, and he was eventually 
released, when he proceeded to Surat. 

The I’ortuguese were fully aware of the transactions of English 
vessels in the lied Sea, and Middleton found a fieet of considerable 
Hindrances Strength waiting to oppose him. The Portuguese pleaded 
their monopoly of trade, recognised by tiie West Indian 
SurM ^ authorities as supAnpr to any pretenaLmson the part of 
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the English ; but Sir Henry Middleton, while he could not dispute 
the right of thoPoiliugueselo trade, denied their establishment of nin* 
uopoly, and gave them to understand that, as he considered India h 
fi^e and independent countr}', he should persevere, by force if netn's- 
eary, and in pursuance of the royal charter, to trade as he pleased. 
The native authorities were, however, so fearful of tfie Portuguese, 
that Middleton found trade impossible at Surat, and was 
advised to proceed to Gogo, not far distant, where lie 
would not be interfered with. This advice lie adopted, 
taking on board, as passeiigei's, A^aptaln Hawkins and his wife, wIki 
had recently arrived from Agra. Hawkins's adventures rnpt«in 
had been of a very romantic character in those early irrrviiTnmi 
days of English intercourse with India. When he had 
remained at Surat, in 1008, and sent his ship, the ‘ Hector,* to lh»j 
eastern settlements, he soon found that without an iiiRprovioiu 
imperial deed of permission, he would be unable to HiVuT^uniry' 
establi>h a factory or to enter into mercantile trnnsac- 
tions with the native traders; and having the king’s letter to 
‘ the Great Moghul’ in his possession, determined, in absence of 
other credentials as auibiissndoi*, to proceed to Agra and present it 
in person. He was received honourably by the Emperor Jehangeei , 
promised a handsome salary, and became a personal favourite. 
According to the emperor’s desire also, ho married an Armenian 
lady, who appears to ha\c made him a faithful wife. But, os far 
as the object of his mission went, he was unsuccessful; the 
intrigues of the Portuguese Jesuit iuis.sionaries frustrated all his g 
efforts to obtain a finnan — his salary remained unpaid , , . 

— he w'as in continual dread of being poisoned, or other- tiieJemiits 
wise made away with by Portuguese emissaries; and "**"‘*^*"’"* 
failing to i*eceive assistance from Jehangeer, he returned with 
some diiiiculty to Surat, in turn to be taken on board Sir Henry 
Middleton^ ship. • 

Middleton and his council now came to the jdeterminatioii of 
taking by sea what could not lie obtained by land ; and he statiom^il 
himself near the Straits of Babel Mandeb, intercepting vessels from 
India, fi- m which he took Indian products, giving Micwieumrt 
their masters portions of bis own cargoes in payment, 

These transactions, it is evident, were little better than rank 
piracy ; but they were continued till the arrival of three ships, the 
* Thomas,’ * Hector,’ and * Clove,’ which had left j, 

England under the command of Captain Saris, and had {//.'[jJrciiru'ii 
proceeded direct to Mocha : but the former jealousies s>irig. 
of the people still existed, and on his return he found Sir Henry 
Middleton engaged as has been relived. Saris appears to have 
seen nothing objectionable iu Sir Henry proceedings; and joined 

u 
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him^ recei\ing on each transaction of forced barter, a proportion 
The fleet ro- three ships. In the course of a short time, the 

eecdi to sliips, having obtained cargoes for the enstern market, 
iitftui. disposed of their own, all set sail for Bantam. Tne 

finest of these ships, 'The Trade's Increase/ whs lost on the 
voyage, and Sir Henry Middleton died ; but Captain Saris pro- 
ceeded to Japan, in order to establish a factory there, and, not- 
withstanding the jealousy of the Dutch, was favourably received. 
The produce of this voyage proved very remunerative to the com- 
rni.Miin Captain Ilipponis voyage in the ' Globe * about 

liippon's the same time possesses a peculiar interest; for, in- 
vojiigc. following the usual track, he sailed up the 

eastern coast of India, touching at several native ports, where 
lie found the Dutch established under grants from the King of 
Golcondah. At these stations trade was impossible ; but he 
Fiictiir}* oa- Succeeded in establishing a small factory near Masiili- 
Ii'lSr mIwuii- patam, and these comparatively insignificant proceed- 
lataiii. jjjjyg foundation of the extensive trade 


subsequently developed. 

It had now become sufficiently evident in England, that small 
enteriirisoa, in weakly manned and nearly ‘unarmed vessels, could 
liave no chance of establishing trade in India, in the face of the 
superior strength possessed by the Portuguese ; and that moans 
must be adopted to repel force by force, if necessary. Accordingly, 
Armed fleet four shlps, the ' Dragon,’ ' Osiander/ ' Solomon,’ and 
under'Seet, ^ James,’ Sailed from England on Februai-y 1, 1612, 
under the command of Captain Thomas Best. These 
ships were fully armed as vessels of war, and made direct for 
Surat, where they anchored early in September. Mr. Kerridge, 
the factor of the ' Osiander,’ who had before resided at Surat, 
soon obtained an official peniiission for tradot and it was about to 
Kiivai en- open,** when a Portuguese fleet of four galleons, convoy- 
Kth'K’.rtu- ^ number of trading vessels, entered the 

Rurnr‘«hrt karbour. These Best immediately attacked, and three 
aredefeHted. of the T’ortuguese ships were driven ashore. They 
were got off, and the fight renewed, but with even more certain 
and disastrous results. Up to this time, perhaps, the English 
had been looked upon as mere traders, and as such with a certain 
degree of contempt, which, artfully fomented by the Portuguese at 
A^, had tended to Hawkins’s discomfiture ; but the position was 
now changed: the hitherto irresistible Portuguese had been 


Treaty oC the 

Knii'Pror 

Jeh&naecr 
wlrh the 
Easiiaii, leia. 


beaten on their own element, as it were ; the English 
had established a reputation for valour, and its efiect 
was soon practically and beneficially apparent. The 
Emperor Jeh&ngeer concluded a treaty, by which 
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English sottlera or traders at Surat should be protected. An am- 
bas^or from Eogbmd should i*eside at his court, and cusUuns dues 
on imports should amount to no more than pdr cent. This 
treaty, whieh contaiued many other privileges, was received bv 
Captain Best at Surat, on February 6, 1013, and necessarily 
be^mes a famous incident in the progress of ttie English in 
India. They may be considemd as established from that, 
period, and their heretofore desultory proceedings bj be at hi: 
end. 


CIIAPTEH XIV. 

OF THK ^TAHOMKDAN KINGS OF OUZKRAT (coutuiUedfrOJIl 

Chapter III., Hook IIL), 1520 to 1684. 

WiiKN Sikunder, who succeeded his father Mozuffer Shah TT., 
ascended the throne, there were two parties in the State — on»* 
bis own, which was the weakest ; the other that of his brother. 
Bahadur. Imad-ool-Moolk, the minister, secretly favouring the 
latter, and believing tjiat the king intended to put him 
to death, watched his opportunitv, and caused him to simui 

as ^ iftu I 

be assassinated on May 31, 1520, after a brief reign of 

three months. At this time, Bahadur was absent at Duhly, where 

he had taken refuge j but, when his younger brother, 

Nusseer Khan, was tdevated to the throne, under the shah ir. him*, g 
title of Mahmood Shah II., and letters I’eached him *'‘’®**'*’ 
from many of the nobility otiering him assistance to attain his 
rightful position, he set out for Guzerat. He had, howe\*er, been 
ottered the kingdom of Joonpoor* in Bengal, by the Afghans; and, 
undecided as to whether he should accept thisotfer, or proceed to 
Guzerat, determined to leave the matter to chance or fate, and 
to take whatever direction his horse should prn(;eed in. Casting 
the reins on its neck, the animal took the soul hem road; and 
Bahadur, believing in the omen, proceeded. He was joined on the 
frontier '>y parties of the nobiUty, and proceeded to Nehrwalla 
Puttun, where he was formally crowned on August 3, 

1526, and reached Ahmedabod on the 26th, when his sh'ihVowiud. 
brother was deposed. In 1528 the king entered upou 
a campaign against Boorhan Nizam Shah of Ahmednpgger, on 
behalf of Im4d Shah, king of Berar, and marched as far rh 
M ahore; but the expedition was fruitless of result, except the 
nominal submission of the Ahmednugger king, and his ocknow- 
ItMigment of the sovereignty of Bahadur over his dominions. 
In 1531, however, when visited by Boorhan Nizam Shah in 

v 2 
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Khand^sb, he \iritbdrew bis pretensions, and even conferred rojal 
honours and insignia upon him, as is <>related^ in the history of 
Abmednugger. During this campaign, the fortress of Hsiseen was 
surrendered by Lokman, the brother of Bajab Silhuddy, its 
owner, who bad been taken prisoner, on condition of his brother s 
release, and became the scene of a terrible and memorable 
tragedy. Wishing to remove the females of his family before the 
Mahomedan garrison should take possession, Loknian proceeded 
to the private apartments, where he was received with indigna- 
tion by Doorgawutty, his brother’s wife, who upbmided him with 
cowardice in not defending the fort, hitherto deemed impreg- 
nable ; and having previously tilled the palace with combustibles, 
she set tire to the pbice, and w’ith 700 other women perished in 
the conflagration. This event so aflbeted the brothers, Silhuddy 
and Lokmau, that, at the head of a few adherents, they attacked 
their guards, and perished to a man. The Portuguese armament 
for tlie reduction of Diu arrived after the king's return to his 
capital, and its defeat is only slightly alluded to by the Guzerat 
historian, though it was in reality a great yictory against an 
immense expedition. One of the guns taken from the Portuguese 
was the largest ever then seen, and was taken to the fort of Chaiii- 
pf.uair. 

In ir)3>3 Mahomed Zumdn Mirza, a relative of the Emperor 
Ilooninyoon, fled to Guzerat, and the kingicontemptiiously refused 
all demands to give him up. Not content with protecting this 
prince, Ikibadur Shah, over confident of his strength, conferred 
the highest honours upon him. About the same time also, Tartar 
Khan, the son of the late Emperor Dheilole Lody of Dehly, also 
a fugitive, received a warm reception : and Bahadur Shah appears 
to have contemplated the possibility of becoming emperor. Tartar 
Khan was furnished with an army of 40,000 men ; but he wa.s 
utterly defeated by the Prince Hindal Mirza ; and the Emperor 
Hoomavoon, who had been waiting a suitable opportunity, now 
declared war agamst Bahadur Shah, and marched upon Guzerat; 
but purposely delayed by the way, till its Idng had finished the 
siege of Cbiltore. After some' desultory movements, Bahadur 
Shah, depending upon his artillery, aud against tlie advice of his 
best officers, inti*encbed biinself. By this act be left the country 
open to the Moghuls, who cut off all bis supplies, and the army 
became reduced to such straits, that Bahadur Shah fled secretly at 
night to Mrmdoo ; but be was pursued, and sending his jewels and 
treasures to Diu, took refuge at Cambay. The siege of Gham- 
paiidir aud occupation of Guzerat followed, as has been related 
in the history of the first reign of Hoomayoon. No sooner bad 
the empercr left the province, than an insurrection against the 
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Mog'buls broke out^ and they retired, after a few feeble and iu- 
elfectiHjJ strug^de9. • 

J)urmg the war with Ilooniayoon, and while the king was at 
Cambay, he had concluded a treaty with the Portugpuese, in the 
hope of receiving their assistance : by which, with ether sti^uln- 
tious, permission to erect a fort at Din was granted. This treaty 
was executed in 1534, and the Portuguese seem to have lost no 
time in constructing a very strong fortification. When the 
Moghuls withdrew, Bahadur Shah evidently l^•pented of what 
he had done ; and, as the PorAguese historian, Faria de Souza, 
and the 'Mahoniedan, in the * Mirat Iskunderi/ both i^late, was 
endeavouring to get tiie fort into his possession. The Portuguese 
general and viceroy, Nufio de Cucrpo, was invited to a conference, 
which he declined : and the king was proceeding to the vicei'oy's 
ship, according to the Portuguese account, when a sudden brawl 
arose between some Portuguese oHicers and the king’s attendants, 
during which the king, falling into the sea, was struck ii„hMdur 
with a pike, and killed. The Mahomedan account is 
somewhat different, and attributes the act to deliberate »“““■• 
previous arrangement ; nor is it at nil improbable that treacherv 
was intended on both sides. The event happened on February 14, 

1537, in the thirty-first year of the king’s life, and elev<‘nth of his 
reign. The gorgeous jewels and treasurer he had sent to Diu 
— the spoils of Hindoo princes of Guzerat — had been forwarded 
to Medina for greater security, and fell into the hands of Soliman, 
the sooltan of Constantinople, by whom they were appropriated. 

Bahadur Shah having left no offspring, the throne j^eprun 
was conferred by the nobles of the State upon Meenin 
Mahomed Farooky of Khand^sh, the late king's rpodB, hw, * 
nephew ; but he died suddenly, after a brief reign of ““ 
hardly two months, and the only representative of the royal line 
that remained was Malimood, the son of the late king's brother, 
Lutteef, who was residing at Boorhanpoor. Ilif was 
now sent for, and crowned at Ahmedabad, on April 5, suah iii. ruc- 

1538. M'\hmood appears to have been u moderate **''**• **“* 
man, of simple habits, fond of erecting palaces and ornauienting 
parks, but in public ai&irs a mere cipher. His deer«-park was 
walled round, and was fourteen miles in circumference ; and in his 
reign, idso, Surat was strongly fortified to repel the frequent in- 
cursions of the Portuguese. Having incurred the deadly enmity 

his private chaplain Boorhan, whom on one occasion 
he had built up to bis neck in a mud wall, he was shHh hrhiirvUi 
assassinated at bis instigation in the year 1553, after a 
reigD of fifteen years. On this occasion Boorhan succeeded in 
destroying serend of the mxnistera armed men, whom be had 
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stationed in the king's chamber, and ev^ assailed the crown ; but 
he and liiaf' accomplices wore all put to death as soon as they 
appeared in public. Mghmood left no heir, and a youth named 
Abnied sbau declared to be a son of the Prince Ahmed, 

wak crowned ; but during his inglorious reign of eight 
years he was admitted to no exercise of power, and the 
affairs of State were managed by the nobles, who seem, for the 
most pai*t, to have divided the kingdom among them. In the 

laktiiod 1501 y*'**^* dead of wounds, lying 

under the wall of a nobleman's house, where it was 
supposed he bad been carrying on an intrigue. He had left no 
heir, and a boy named Hubeeb, declared to be a son of Mahmood 
Shah IL, was produced and crowned under the title of Mozuffer 
M.wuffer Shall HI. Etiiiiiid Khan became regent and minister, 
sbKii lir.Mic- but was a weak character, afraid of his colleagues, 
cf.cda, 1601 . jijjjQjjg 3 vhom he divided the kingdom into five districts 
(reserving one for himself), over which they were virtually 
supreme. In the year i56G Chunglz Khan, the most active and 
ambitious among them, declared independence at Talnair, of 
which he had gained possession; and proceeding towards the 
capital, defeated Etimad Khan and the king, and took possession 
of it. He now allotted estates to the five sons of Mahomed 
Sooltan Mirza, who had fied before the Emperor Akbiir; but 
these persons in the sequel disputed bis authority, and even de- 
feated him in a general action. Ohungiz Khan was afterwards 
killed while playing at choughan, by an Abyssinian — an event 
which gave some relief to Etimad Khan ; but it was of short 
duratiofi. Quarrels ensued between him and the other powerful 
chiefs, and eventually he wrote t5 the Emperor Akhur, requesting 
him to come and take possession of the kingdom. The emperor 
proceeded at onc^e to Guzerot, where he was received without 
opposition, and^ the kingdom was annexed to the empire on 
November 20, 1672. The king abdicated, and was provided with 
an estate ; hut nine years afterwards he escaped from surveillance, 
and in his last efforts regain his kingdom, Mozuffer Shah HI. 
displayed more spirit and energy than when he was its real 
sovereign. After his final struggle, in 1584, he retreated into 
Kattywar, where, until his death, he lived under the protection 
of Rajah TXii Singh. Thus ended the royal dynasty of Guzerat, 
which had reigned, for the most part in great splendour, ham 
1306 to 1672, or 17G yeare. 
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CHAPTER XV 

* * 

OF THE ADIL SJIAHY DYHASTT OF BEEJAPOOB (continued from 
Chapter XIX.^ Book III-), a . d . 1534 to 1579. 

The long reign of the Emperor Akhur, and the occarrences which 
preceded it after the iii'st reigft of Iloomayoon, have brought the 
history of the Moghul dynasty down to the period of his death, 
in 1005 f and it becomes necessary to revert to the progress of the 
other kingdoms of India, to make the general history of the 
period as complete as possible. Up to the death of the emperor, 
no interference with any of the Deccan kingdoms, except Ahmed- 
nugger, had taken place; and their power, and the interests 
att(u:hed to their progress, entitles them to* more consideration 
than has hitherto been bestowed upon them by writers of Indian 
history. 

As has been already related in Chap. XIX., Book III., Ibmhini 
Adil Shah succeeded Ito the crown on the dethronement ^ 
of his brother MulL.o, in 1534. Ilis lirst act was to 
abolish the profession of the Sheoa faith, and to re- in Euguiid. 
store the Soony, and also to exchange Persian for [brahimAdu 
Mahratta, as the language of accounts and current S!e*S(mnr"^^* 
business in the State. This involved the introduction Secjiipoor. « 
of many Brahmins into the royal service, and was a 
concession to Hindoo influence which had a marked effect. The 
foreign troops, the majority o^ whom were Persians and there- 
fore Sheeas, were discharged, and their places supplied by 
Deccanies and Abyssinians. The new army consisted of 30,000 
cavalry, the horses of which, for the most part, belonged to the 
State ; and it does not appear that infantry on aHilleiy formed 
any considerable part cf the Beejapoor equipment. Of jj^homedan 
the foreign cavalry diaclisiged, 3,000 were taken into 
the servi'-e of Ramraj, the IBndoo prince of Beeja- 
nugger; and as they refused to salute an infidel, a 
Koiin was placed before the rajah^s throne, to which the usual 
reverence was paid. The year after Ibrahim Adil Shah’s acces- 
sion, a revolution occurred at Beejanugger, and the aid of the 
Beejapoor king was sought by the rajah for his own support. 
This proceeding, involving Mahomedan intervention, caused vast 
alarm throughout the Hindoo kingdom, and for the ibniifm Adii 
present arrested mutual differences. Ibrahim, who 
had proceeded to Beejanugger, was royally enters Bffs}uusgt»r. 
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lained, and dismissed with the payment of fifty lacs of boons — 
] ,750,000/. —for his own and his amiy’s txpersen. In consequence, 
however, of a fresh revolution, in which the rajah had perished, 
Ibrahim became involved in hostilities with his successor; bdt 
these were of short duration, and the king returned to his capital. 
A period of tranquillity followed ; but, jealousy of his minister, 
t-ronKcion of Assud Khan, induced that able person to retire to his 
Aiimelf**** estates; and the quarrel was taken advantage of by 
Tmee?*"** Boorhan Nizam Shah, of Ahmednugger, and Ameer 
Bereed. Bereed, of Beeder, wW coalesced, and reduced King 
Ibrahim to such straits, that he was obliged to retii'e to Gool- 
burgah. From this difficulty h& was released by the instrumen- 
tality of the man he had suspected. Assud Khan wrote to the 
King of Bcrar, the uncle by marriage of the king, beseeching him 
to render assistance ; and he marched with a large force, which 
had the desired efiect. Ibrahim’s own army, too, rallied about 
him, and the losses* by the invasion were soon redeemed ; while 
Ameer Bereed’e death broke up the confederacy. This peace 
was not, however, of long duration. Boorhan Nizam Shah was 
smarting under his defeat, and in 1543, assisted by Jumsheed 
npiicwed Kootub Shah of Golcondab, uild Bajah Ramraj of 
Beejnnugger, declared war against Beejapoor. The 
Beejapoor. kingdom was now invaded on three points simul- 
taneously; and its destruction and division among the con- 
federates seemed Inevitable. Assud Khan was again called into 
^ council : who advised, that, at some small sacrifices, peace should 
be made with the King of Ahmednugger and the Rajah of 
Beejanugger. This having been effected, Assud Khan led the 
The King of army against the King of Golcondab, who 

4^>iruiidAh was defeated, and followed up to his capital, receiving 
defeated. severe a wound in the face from Assud Khan s 
hand, that he nevi6r recovered its effects. 

But it seems to liave been impossible to restrain the quarrelsome 
Ahmed- deposition of the Ahmednugger king, who, soon after- 
nniTfr^rre- wards, again marched with a large army against Gool- 
iie«4’Btbewan Oorchdn, on the 

Bheema river, by Ibrahim and Assud Khan, who gained a 
t And lade- memorable victoiy; Boorhan Niaam Shah leaving 250 
iMied. elephants, 670 pieces of cannon, with all the royal 
inrignia and camp-equipage, on the fi^ld of battle. Ibraldm 
fought bravely in this action, leaving three fintagbnists in single 
combat, Here, however, the quarrel did not rest; and in the 
next campaign, Boorhan Niza u Shah not only redeemed his 
losses, but r^uced Ibralmn to gerious extremities. These fhic- 
tuations of fortune seem to luive affected the king’s disij;Qsitic»l 
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Tery materially, and he became morose, and suspicious of his 
officers. In the * 000186 '•of two months he put forty 
flindoos and seventy Mahomedans of jank to death ; shah's 
and a plot was formed to dethrone him, and elerate his ^ 
brother Abdoolla to the throne. On the discovery o| this conspiracy 
by the king, Abdoolla fled to the Portuguese at Goa, and en- 
deavoured to persuade the viceroy to assist him with 
troops, proffering large concessions of territory. Had 
the Portuguese yielded to his solicitations, there is no in 
doubt, under the prevailing: discontent, that they *‘™*^***'‘' 
would have succeeded, and might have laid the foundation of 
local power in the Deccan ; but they declined all offers, and the 
prince, finding them impracticable, addressed himself to the 
Kings of Ahmednugger and Golcondah. The Poituguese, in 
their history, declare that Assud Khan was the prime mover 
in Prince Abdoolla's rebellion ; but ibis is contradicted by the 
fact that Assud Khan repelled with scorn the overtures of the 
King of Ahmednugger to support the pretensions of the prince. 
Had Assud Khan indeed been disloyal, there can be no question 
that Ibrahim would have been deposed. While these events 
were pending, the great minister died, in January 1649, and left 
a reputation little lea<), in general estimation, than that of Mah- 
mood Gawan, the regent and minister of the Bahmuny king* 
dom. 

The remainder of the reign of Ibrahim was occupied with 
almost perpetual wars and struggles with Ahmed- Thentniggiti^ 
nugger, in which Ramraj of Beejanugger appears as clln-’ 
the active ally of the latter. Boorhan Nizam Shah J*'****^*^ 
had died; but his successor Hoosein followed the same policy, 
and defeated Ibrahim in a severe action near Sholapoor. This, 
with the rebellion of bis great general, Seif ETn-ool-Moolk, whom 
his harsh conduct had driven into insurredtion, reduced the 
king’s fortunes to the lowest ebb; and though, aby the payment of 
twelve lacs of boons — 420,000/. — be obtained temporary relief from 
the Rajah of Beejanugger, he was unable to take the field. 
Latterly he had become afflieffid with a complication of disorders, 
and as he put to death, one after another, pbysiciaDs ibrnhim Ada 
who failed to relieve him, he was deserted by all, and iSSf***®*** 
died miserably in the year 1667. Ibrahim Adil Shah phntp jj. of 
I. had reigned twenty-four years, and was buried near fh? Fr?'n!^*” 
his father and grandfather, at Gogy, He left two st.gue»iUii. 
sons and two daughters, acd was succeeded by his 
eldest son Ally without opposition. 

The first act of Ally Adil Shah was to restore the iu.Rtorrf t,ii6 
public profession of the Sheea faith, ‘which had been 
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Bet aside by bis father. These ebanges of State religion, acoom- 
ponied, os they were, with changes of offices in almost every 
department, produced the worst effects in the State of Beejapoor, 
and were a fertile source of disaffection, as well as of party in- 
t]*igues; for the present, however, the young king’s cause was not 
Abrnod- impeded. His negotiations with Iloosein Nizam 

nugRcr Shah, in regard to i^estoration of Beejapoor territory, 

Invaded, jjjjyjng failed, he made an alliance with Ramraj of 
Beejanugger; and in l«oCd their combined armies invaded the 
Ahmednugger territory, and completely oveiTon it. The Hindo^iS, 
revenging themselves for all the outrages they had suffered from 
Mahomedans from the earliest times, behaved with shocking 
barbarity in the first campaign, which was exceeded, if possible, 
Trie Niege of iu the Second. But the combined forces failed to take 
riiffier’ of Ahmednugger, and the monsoon breaking 

raised. besiegers, they were eventually obliged to 

raise the siege. The allies returning southwards, separated at 
the fort of Nuldroog, the fortifications of which were renewed by 
Ally Adil Shah. 

This campaign and its consequences, brought about the memoi- 
.... . ftbl^ quadruple tieatyof alliance gainst Ramraj, whose 
MffNiiifii power was now thoroughly comprehended, and felt to 
UcfjaHugaer. dangerous to the Mahomedau interests. No single 
Mahomedan kingdom could pretend to oppose the Hindoos of 
Beej anugger in the field : and after mature deliberation with his 
'^«iouiiaellors, Ally Adil Shah determined to sound the intentions 
of the Deccan inonarchs on the subject of a crusade against them. 
His minister, Kishwur Khan, was therefore despatched toGolcon- 
dab, where the project was well received ; and an envoy fram 
chat State proceeding from Beejapoor to Ahmednugger, found 
Iloosein Nizam Shah willing to sink all differences with Beeja- 
poor iu tlie common alliance. I'o cement this, he gave bis daughter, 
League Aftiie the afterwards famous Chand Beebee, in marriage to 
jtingaS^iile Shah, with the long disputed frontier for- 

agMiMC Sholapoor as her dowry ; aud received Ally’s 

ikijanagger. gigtor, Iluddeea Sooltank, as the bride of his eldest son, 
Moortuza. • With Ally Bereed Shah of Boeder there was no 
i difficulty : and the treaties were exchanged and con- 

empmiVo? firmed by solemn oaths. Early in the month of 
u«rniuiy. December 1604, the confederate armies bad assembled 
wSdlJmiea ** Beejapoor, and the kings and their whole 

Bee*S^r mETched leisui-ely southwards on December 26, 

ee apoor. Toute of Talikote. It is only a short march from 

Talikote to the river Krishna, and on arrival there, the con- 
federates found the right bank occupied by the enemy’s out* 
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posts, wliile the main body of his army was encamped at a 
little distance beyond. Kamraj hod, for this great need, assembled 
^11 the available forces of his dominions. He had dispatched his 
younger brother, Yeltum-raj, with 20,000 cavalry, 600 invneimi 
elephants, and 100,000 foot, to secure the river his rewiHtfMl i>y 
second brother, Venket-Adry, with an equal force, to 
Buppoi-t him; and he himself followed with the flower of the 
army. The numbers of this host, as given by Ferishta, are beyond 
belief ; but unquestionably they were very numerous. Finding 
the fords guai^ded by heavy Classes of men, that on the extreme 
right of the Hindoo position, which was defended by n field-work, 
the traces of which are still visible, was esteemed the most 
assailable; and the allies, making a feint of inarching up the 
river, returned suddenly on the night of the third day tiiu niifes 
and carried the ford by storm. The Hindoos fell Kri«3um“ 
back upon their supports and main bodies, and the 
Mahomedans crossing the river, advanced for about twelve miles 
to the south-west, where they found the whole Hindoo army in 
position. The Mahomedans now formed in line of battle. Ally 
Adil Shah commanding the right wing, Ally Bereed Shah 
and Ibrahim Kootuff Shah the left, while Hoosein Nizam Shah, 
with his famous artillery, took post in the centre. On the other 
side, Yeltum-raj commanded the right wing of the Hindoos, 
Venket-Adry the left, and llamraj himself the centre. There 
were 2,000 elephants in the Hindoo army, and these and the 
artillery were posted along the line. It was a memorable battiii^ 
— to decide, as each party knew, the final supremacy of ^ great uuie 
Hindoo or Moslem in Southern India — and was well 
fought on both sides. In the* first attack by the Hindoo cavalry 
on the wings of the Mahomedan army, both fell into confusion 
from t^e showers of rockets, and were even retreating; but 
Hoosein Nizam Shab, with his artillery, wn^ not to be denied. 
He had brought 600 pieces of all calibrns into action, commanded 
by Chuleby Itoomy Khan, a Turk of great ability ; and these 
pieserving order, advanced in three lines, supported and assisted 
by tho elephanta Seeing the danger, llamraj directed them 
to be charged by his best infantry in a mass. As it approached 
it was met by a withering fire from the large guns, of shot, and 
copper money enclosed in. strong canvas bags, which did vast 
execution: 6,000 of the Hindoos were left in heaps before tbe 
guns, and Kishwnr Khan Lary, an intelligent Beejapoor general, 
fell on the flank of the retiring column with 6,000 of the Beeja- 
poor cavalry, and completed the rout Bamraj bad vdtnessed 
the defeat of bis infantry from a singhasun, or lofty royal litter, 
irhence he bad been distributing rewards; and bis attendant! 
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placed him on horaeback as the Ahmednugger elephants came up. 
namraj la He v^as then taken prisoner^ and conducted to Chu- 
?HM«ier. Roomy Khan, who sent him to lioosein Nizam 

And la Shah. On ascertaining who be was, the king ordered 

iiebeaded. jjjm iq beheaded ; and his head, stuck on a long 

spear, was displayed to the army. The ghastly trophy was 
The Hindoo many years afterwards was annually 

army la displayed at Ahmednugger on the anniversary of the 

'*“ ® * victory. The rout of the Hindoo army was quickly 

completed : 100,000 men are stated &o have perished on the field 
and in the pursuit. Yeltum-raj was killed, and the whole of 
the treasures of Ramraj, on immense booty, were captured. 
Tiieaiiio* Venket-Adry escaped to Penkdndah, and the allies 
lil'ttjHimgger their march to Beejanugger, which was coni- 

aijd plunder * pletely plundered, and for the most part destroyed, 
the city. henceforth became almost deserted. By this 

great battle, which is usually called that of Talikote, though in 
The Hindoo Kality fouglit nearly thirty miles to the south-west 
BouSorn town, the Hindoo power of Southern India was 

India broken, destroyed. The dynasty of Beejanugger, reprasented 
Beejanugger by the Prince Venket-Adr}^, settled for a time at 
abandoned. afterwaids withdrew, under the en- 

croachments of the Mahomedaus, to Chundergiry, and its great 
dominions became parcelled out among its feudal chieftains. 

It is curious, perhaps, that Ferishta, generally so ample in the 
^attack on wars, should have omitted, in his history of 

the Porcu- Ally Adil Shah’s reign, any account of the alliance 
gueBe,ifiro. the Kings of Bee j spoor and Ahmednugger, 

for the reduction of the Portuguese, This occurred, however, in 
The Tiirka 1^70, when Ally Adil Shah besieged Goa ; but was 
defeated at repulsed with severe loss, and at the same time their 
Lcpauiu. Qtiier factory, Choule, or Revndunda, in charge of Dorn 
Luis de Andrada, ivas attacked by Moortuza Nizam Shah, with a 
like result. This eveut is slightly noticed in Ferishta’s history of 
the reign of Moortuza Nizam Shah of Ahmednugger, but there is 
no indication of the combination of ^ the two powerful monarchies 
Haarlem the Portugese, and their failure. In the year 

- by the 1573, part of the intermediate period having passed in 
Bittiiiardi. ^ desultory campaign with Ahmednugger, founded 
« upon tlie jealousy of its king in regard to territorial acquisitioils 
ttom Beejanugger, Ally Adil Shah marched to tlm scuth-weSt, 
captured Bunkapoor and Dharwar, and attached their dependencies, 
w’ith the country nearly as far as Penkdndah, to his dominions ; 
but the subjection of the petty chieftains proved to be no easy 
task; it occupied several yita% and was m the end only ^partiaUj 
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effected by confirmiDg them in tbeir estates as feudal vassals. In 
1579 the kinjr, who, on the termination of these operations, had 
returned to Beejapoor, was assassinated by a favourite AiiyAdu 
eunuch, to whom he had given offence. Having no SfidfiSS!’*' 
male issue, he had previously appointed his nephew jiepuwio of 
Ibrahim, son of his brother Shah Thamasp, to succeed HoAmid. 
him. During his life, Ally Adil Shah had commenced a noble 
mausoleum for himself, which i*emnin8 as it was left 
by him, unfinished, and in the centre of its precincts 
he was buried. He had also erected the spacious 
Jooma^mosque, which would accommodate 5,000 persons at prayer 
— a o:rand edifice, which is still perfect. Aqueducts for the supply 
of water to all parts of the city wei*e constructed, and the city 
walls and fortifications, which were six miles in circuit, were 
completely finished. Ally Adil Shah had reigned twenty-two 
years. 


CHAPTER XVL 

or THE ADIL STfAHY DYNASTY OF DEEJAPOOB (cootinued), 

1679 TO 1026. 

At the period of his accession to the throne, Ibrahim Adil Shah 
11. was nine years old. The queen-dowager, Ohand aqii 

Beebee, took charge of him, and the affairs of State were ^ 

managed by the minister, Kamil Khan. As had been s'*®**, 
frequently the case in similar circumstances, the minister 
endeavoured to usurp the chief authority, but had little counted 
on 'the cost of deceiving such* a woman. The queen resolved on 
his deposition, and directed Kishwur Khan to remove him from 
office.* Fearing for his life, Kamil Khan fled„biit was 
pursued, overtaken, and killed ere he had proceeded 
more than a few miles from the capital, and kishwur ' 

Khan succeeded him. But the queen had not delivered KirHiTsuo- 
hersel r from thraldom; on the contrary, she had increased 
it. One of the new regent’s first acts was to procure the 
assassination of Moostafa Khan, the ablest officer of tbe Mongtafli 
State, who had been eniplayed in the government and JiSgtany 
pa^cation of the territory acquired from Beejonugger, RH»uwtu«ced. 
and was a person on whom the queen could thoroughly depend. 
Freed from his influence, Kishwur Khan now removed Thcqneen- 
the queen from Beejapoor, and confined her in the fort 
of Sattara. This, with other acts of violence and op- sgttMa. 
pression, rendered the regent highly unpopular. Plots were xnada 
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agaiust his life ; he was even hooted by the populace of the city, 
Kiahwnr would probably have fallen a victim to its fury ; 

SAhniild?*®* escaped to Ahmednugger, where, receiving only 

nugger. a cool reception, he proceeded to Golcondah, and 
iHkiiiPdat killed there by a relation of Moostafa Khan, who 

Goic«iidn'.i. had'pursued him. 

Meanwhile an insurrection was in progress in the queen’s 
favour, headed by Yekhlas Khan and other Abyssinian chiefs, who, 
The queen la head of a large army, proceeded to the capital, 

reieaaed. jije qu,;en was released^ and placed in her former 
position, and Yekhlas Khan created minister. The parties of 
Deccanies and Abyasiniana had frequently been in opposition to 
each other, and their feuds and jealousies now broke out with 
great violence ; the streets of the capital were frequently the 
scene of bloody conflicts between them, and duels were of ordinary 
daily occurrence. These disturbances aflbrded a pretext for the 
Kings of interference of the Kings of Golcondah and Ahmed- 

ind^Ahmed- who, in concert, besieged Nuldroog or Shah- 

droog, one of the strongest foiis of the kingdom ; but it 
was bravely and loyally defended, and being unable 
to take it, the combined forces marched upon Becjapoor. At 
this crisis there were not more than 8,000 troops in the city ; but 
two generals, Ankoos Khan and £in-ool-Moolk, arrived with 
8,000 cavalry, and kept the enemy in check. Between them, 
however, and the Abyssinian chieftains in the city, disagreements 
^ n-ingpr of reached such a pass, that the generals went over to the 
iiiccity. enemy, declaring that it was impossible to save the 
State. At this time also, a large portion of the city wall fell down, 
owing to' heavy rain, and its capture appeared imminent. The 
breach was, however, repaired; and under the intervention of the 
general of the Berar contingent, who was unwilling to witness the 
success of the alliqs, the Beejapoor generals were induced to re- 
turn to the city and offer their services to the queen -do w'ager. 
syed Abooi minister bad been conferred upon Syed 

Hnssun Abool Hussim, an able man, who rendered essential 

nihiister. service. All differencea between the parties of the 

State were accommodated, and in six months he bad raised an 
,, army of 20,()00 horse. Beejapoor had been besieged for twelve 
The tfe of suburbs for the most part destroyed ; 

' Reej'i^mr but beforo a reunited kingdom the allies could effect 

AbmiduDCHL nothing, and abandoning further efforts, returned to 

their dominions ; Bilawur Khan, the Beejapoor general, pursuing 
the King of Golcondah to the gates of his capital, and returaing 
laden with booty. But the efforts of Abool Hussim were ill- 
rewai'ded. Diiawur Khan^ on his return, conspired against him 
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ft«is6d and blinded him; and Hfterwai*d8 put him to death; nor 
could the queen <« prevent his assunqption cf the re* AboniBuNnuB 
gency, for she was now contined to the palace, and de- Diilwur”^ 
of authority. Dilawur Khan, however, proved in 
the sequel to be both able and loyal, and in the course of the six 
years of his regency, the affairs of the kingdom were completely 
retrieved. There had been no further quaiTel with Ahmednugger, 
and in 1564 the king's sister, Khodeija Sooltana, was ch&nd 
betrothed to the son of its sovereign, Moortuza Nizam 
Shah. On the occasion of tb^ journey of the bride to 
Ahmednugger, the queen-dowager, her aunt, accom- Sulie?- ^ 
panied her on a visit to her brother Moortuza, and "™***'^* 
never afterwards returned to Beejapoor. 

In 1586, MuUika Jehan, the daughter of the King of Golcon< 
dah, was asked in marriage fur the young king — a tiio kings 
transaction which gave great offence to the King of **‘»"*“»«* 
Ahmednugger, and had well-nigh produced a fresh war; but the 
difficulties were overcome, and the marriage took place at Shah- 
droog, with great pomp, though not without the cover, as it were, 
of an army of observation from Beejapoor. The king, who dis- 
played great aptitude for public business, now desired to be freed 
from the trammels of his minister, whose conduct had become 
offensive, not only to the king, but to others. Buleel onse of 
Khan, an officer of great ability and distinction, who 
Lad been employed as viceroy in Malabar, arrived at court when 
the Beejapoor army was in the field against Ahmednugger, ani^ 
WAS received with honour by the king; but the minister, jealous 
of the distinction that had been shown him, caused him to be 
seized and blinded— an act which the king would have * 
resented at once had he been able. He, however, oilelftVcw^iiis 
watched his opportunity, and soon afterwards escaping 
from his guards, proceeded at night to the oamp of 
Ein-ooWIoolk. Dilawur Khan followed him ^t day- of scotg 
light, and a slight skirmish ensued, when the minister, ^ 
seeing that he had no further chance, fied to Ahmednugger, and 
the rev lution was complete, his history, Ferishfa, nnawur 
who was a spectator and actor in the whole scene, SAiliilwi- 
gives a graphic account of it, which is big lily interest- 
ing (Briggs’s Trans, vol. iii. pp, 163-170). Ibrahim now re- 
turned to Beejapoor, and entered on the administration of public 
affairs with great ability and success ; but his chai'acter Is tar- 
nished by his conduct to Dilawur Khan, now upwards of eighty 
years old, whom he induced to return to Beejapoor niiitirur 
under promises of favour ; and on Lis arrival, caused to 
be blinded and imprisoned m the fort of Sattara, where 
be died. 
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Tn 1503, iLe king’s brother, Ismail, who resided at Belgaum* 

« , . rebelled, and the insurrection crewformidable. £in- 

prjnne ool-Moolk, who was sent to quell it, joined the prince, 
iBiuaii, isgs. proclainied him king; but, in an action which 
followed, he was defeated and slain ; his head was sent to the 
ire fa " king, who caused it to be fired from a cannon on the 
B*<?cutcd. walla, and the prince was executed. These events 
were hardly at an end before the ever-restless King of Ahmed- 
Newwar entered into an alliance with the Kajah of 

wirh Ahmed- Penkdndah, and invaded the Beejapnor territoty. 
iiugffor. During the campaign, he fell ill and died; but the 
war was continued by his son, or rather by the regent, as he was 
a minor, and in a severe general action, the young king was, 
killed. Ibrahim Adil Shah, who had acted only on the defensive, 

. i*etumed to his capital on September 0, 1696, making 
i>y the n tnumpnal entry amidst tlie rejoicings of ms people. 
Kiigiiah. proved to be the last war with Ahmednugger ; 

and the conclusion of those frequent and desperate struggles fo^ 
Fiipiiority which had lasted throughout their existence, which 
treaties and intermarriages did not prevent, and which weakened 
and at times exhausted both. < 

From this period henceforth the kingdom of Beej spoor had no 
Rfrarate Special historian, and its progress and final extinction by 
Berilipoor Emperor Auriingzebe, form events of general 

rea»eH. history which supplies only great occurrences ; but it 
be gathered, that the last portion of the reign of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah was prosperous and splendid. In the first attack by 
the Moghuls upon Ahmednugger his forces were too late to 
relieve the city, and in the attempt, conjointly with Golcondiih 
and the Ahmednugger army, to drive them from Berar, bis best 
troops were defeated in the battle of Soopa, as already related 
in Chapter X. of«this Book, and the contest was never renewed. 
On the amval of^the Empei*or Akbur at Boorhonpoor, in 1603; 
Ibrahim Adil Shah sent an embassy to him with costly presents, 
and overtures of alliance. It is believed that a secret treaty wite , 
tjtien executed, w'bich, while it cprotected Beejapoor, leR the 
emperpr free as regarded Ahmednugger ; the marriage of Ibrahim's 
_ daughter to the Prince Daniel followed, and bis, 

r?«SiraAdii subsequent neutrality saved his kingdom from any 
attempt at subjugation by the Moghuls, during, the - 
reign *of his son. Ibrahim Adil Shah died in 1626, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age. He was the greatest of all the' 
Hifeharaoter A-dil Shahy dynasty, and in most respects, exceft^ 
aLdacts. founder, the most able and popular. Without the'* 
distraction of war, he applied himself to civil affairs, with 
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£are ; and the land settlements of the provinces of his kingdom, 
many of which ai^ still extant among district records, show an 
admirable and efficient system of registration of property, and its 
valuation. In this respect, the system of Toder Mul, intro- 
duced by the Emperor Akbur, seems to have been fidlowed with 
tne necessary local modifications. Although lie* chnngdd tlm 
profession of the State religion immediately upon nssiutiiiig the 
direction of State affairs from Sheea to Soony, Ibrahim was vet 
extremely tolerant of all creeds and faiths. Hindoos not only 
suffered no persecution at his Jiands, but many of his chief civil 
and military officers were Brahmins and Mahrattas. With the 
Portuguese of Goa he seems to have kept up a friendly intercourse. 
Portuguese painters decorated his palaces, and their merchants 
I traded freely in his dominions. To their missionaries, also, he 
extended his protection ; and there are many anecdotes current 
in the country th.at his tolerance of Christians equalled, if it did 
not exceed, that, of his contemporary Akbur. He allowed the 
preaching of Christianity freely among his people, and 
there are still existent several Catholic churches, one ciiurrht^ 
at Cheetapoor, one at Moodgul, one at Haichore, and ‘ 

others, endowed by tjie king with * lands, and other sources of 
revenue, which have survived the changes and revolutions of 
more than 300 years. Each of these churches now consists of 
several hundred members, and remains under the spiritual juris- 
diction of the Archbishop of Goa. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah was fond of architecture, and dunng his^ 
long reign, and its peaceful close, embellished his now 
splendid capital with many noble buildings. His own 
mausoleum, which is still perfect, and kept in repaif by the 
British Government, is one of \he most elaborate specimens of 
Indo-Gothic architecture in India ; and both of Ihe tomb, and the 
fine mosque and terrace attached to it, the basalt of which they 
have been constructed has been worlvod with adpiirable skill .')nd 
' grace of design, and much of h is polished like marble. These 
buildings were not quite finished at the king^s death: and the 
ifiscriptin'i records their completion in the reign of his son 
Mahmood, at a total cost of 528,150/. at tlie present value of gold 
' coinage, which was perhaps greater at the peiiod. The work 
occupied thirty-six years. The noble palaces at Toorwah, three 
'miles west of the city, which were entire till unroofed by the 
Mahrattas, with their gardens, were constructed by the king in 
^604, and were connected with the fort by a broad street, three 
miles long, and perfectly straight, which can be traced by its 
tuins : while to the light and left the extent of the old city can 
be followed for several milee. 


X 
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At his death the kingp left a full treasuiy, a lai'ge and well-paid 
army of 80,000 horse, and his dominioKS extended to the borders 
of Mysore. He was succeeded by his son Mahmood; then in his 
sixteenth year, and the history of his reign and that of bis sii> 
cessors, in the absence of any local record, must be traced in con* 
nectidn with the general history of India. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

OF THE NIZAM SIIAHY DYNASTY OF AHMEDNUGGBR (cwjiwacrf 

from Chapter XVJIL, Book III.), 1532 to 1580. 

Boorhan Nizam Shah, after the death of Ismail Adil Shah of 
Beejapoor, in 1532, enjoyed a period of peace until 1542, when he 
endeavoured to take advantage of the quarrel between Ibrahim 
Adil Shah and his minister, Assud Khan. The real object of the 
attack seems to have been the acquisition of the districts of 
Purainda and Sholapoor, always in dispute between the States ; 
and having taken possession of them, he^marched to Belgaum. 
Here there appears some inconsistency in Ferishta’s history, for 
Boorhan Nizam Shah is represented as having induced Assud 
Khan to join him in attacking Beejapoor; whereas, if we may* 
judge from the general loyalty of Assud Khan’s conduct, 
the history of the events as given in the account of Ibrahim’s 
reign is much more probable. The result of the attack on 
Beejapoor was unfortunate : and the king was not only obliged to 
Burrendbr what he had taken, but to retreat to Dowlatabad. His 
restless disposition, however, impelled him into a fresh 
dvfvated lit war in 1644, when he was defeated at Oorchan, as has 
ooicii&a. related in Chapter XV. of this Book, with the loss 

of his artillery,^ elephants, and canip-equip>ige. Failing against 
Beejapoor, the king now attacked the Boeder State, in revenge for 
Defeats the denied him assistance against Beejapoor; de- 

feated the Boeder troops, and took Owsa, Kandhar, and 
® ^ other forts, which occupied him till 1546, when the re- 

bellion of the Prince AbdooUa of Beejapoor, and his bight to Goa, 
occurred. In this matter he was able to effect nothing ; Assud 
Khan rejected his overtures, and the Portuguese would not join 
The fting the confederacy against Beejapoor. ^ The king now in- 
vited the cooperation of Ramraj of Beejanugger, and 
otawjw^*'' iidTaneed as far as Kulliany to meet him. Near this 
bussvr. town he defeated Ibrahim Adil Shah, with severe loss, 
returning by Purainda, again took possession of it. ^TUis war 
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continued till 1549, in which year the Idng proceeded into the 
Haichore Doo&b, and had a conference with the Prince of Beejn- 
Hugger ; the result of which was, that each was left to pursue the 
conquest of such portions of the Beejapoor territory as he could 
effect. Ramraj. thereforOi occupied Moodgul a^d Raichoie, 
while Boorhan Nizam Shah besieged Sholapoor, which* was 
taken by assault. In the year the atfairs of Miiry queen 

Beejapoor being in a distracted condition, Boorhan »«Kngiai»d. 
Nizam Shah again commenced operations against its dominions, 
and besieged Beejapoor ; but 4)eitig taken ill of dysentery, tlie 
siege was raised, and he retuiiied to his capital, where penrii 
he died at the age of fifty-four, having reigned forty- Nizailr'siiaii. 
seven years. He left two sons, IZoosein and Abdool 
Khadur, by his wife Ameena, and two by Beebee Miiryam, the 
daughter of Yoosuf Adil Shah. Of those Hoosein was Hnofscm 
the eldest, and at thirteen yeara of age succeeded him. 

Notwithstanding his 3 'outh, Hoosein Nizam Shah 
entered upon the conduct of public affairs wdth much spirit. 
A rebellion by his brother Abdool Khadur, supported by the 
Deccany party, was quickly suppressed, while his half-brothers 
took refuge with their cuncle at Jl^ejapoor. These desultory con- 
tests, as has been already related, continued to the last with 
Ibrahim, and were revived after Ally Adil Shah’s succession. 
I'hey eventually provoked the invasion of the Ahmednugger 
dominions by Ally Adil Shah and Ramraj conjointly, 
with, according to Ferishta’s account, 100,000 horse aii? A ai'i"'^ 
and 900,000 infantry, by whom the country was over- 
run and plundered. But Ahmednugger, though besieged, was 
not taken j provisions were supplied to the garrison from without ; 
the allies seem to have been unprovided with antillery, by which 
alone the fort of Ahmednugger could be attacked, and tho 
monsoon compelled them to retire. The danget, however, was 
imminent, and Hoosein Nizam Shah begged for, peace, when it 
was offered on the condition of giving up Kulliany to Ally Adil 
Shah putting Jehdngeer Khan, the Berar general, to death, and 
accepting a pau, or betel, from Ramraj. These terms were 
accepted, and the brave Jehdngeer was murdered by a bond of 
assassins, an act which, done at the desire of * an infidel,’ produced 
universal execration, and the king afterwards proceeded to iho 
camp of Raniraj. Ferishta’s account of the scene which ensued is 
too characteristic to be omitted. * Ramraj rose wi hie entei*ing*the 
kent, and took him by the hand. Hoosein Nizam Shah, who 
possessed great pride, called for a basin and ewer, and washed 
his hands, as if they had been polluted by the touch of Ramraj, 
who said^ia his own language, “ If he were not my guest, 1 
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7 K ould cut od' his hands, and tie them round his neck ; ” then 
railing: for water, he also washed ; and ouyh w«re the bad feelings 
which prevailed, that a tumult nearly occurred on the spot. On 
giving the keys of Kullinnv to Ham raj, the king said, ^1 give 
them to you i^s a present.’ But the peace did not last. 

Tn 1502 Jloosein Nizam Shah made an attempt to recover Kul- 
* War with liany, but failed ; and was attacked in turn by Ally Adil 
mietved!*^ Sliali and Hamraj, when he lost nil his artillery — which 
Battle of numbered 700 pieces — except forty. Colonel Briggs, the 
Dreux. translator of Ferishta, supposes that' the great gun of 
Beejapoor, the largest piece of ordnance in the world, weighing 
The Rioat Ahmednugger by Chuleby Hoomy 

Khan, in the reign ofBoorhan Nizam Shah, was taken 
utLj.ii.oor. occasion ; but this was not the case : the gun 

w'as first mounted on the walls of Purainda, and was removed from 
thence during a temporary occupation of that fort by Beejapoor. 
Ahmednugger was again besieged; but in the meantime the 
ditch had been enlarged, the bastions built of stone, and much 
strengthened ; and the allies, whose forces had pillaged the 
(country, were obliged by a pestilence that broke out among them, 
and by a sudden rise of the river Seena-*^ which Ferishta states 
swept away 25,000 men at night from their crowded camp— to 
retire. 

No greater example of re\ulsion of feeling can well he 
Coiifodcrnoy imagined, amidst these perpetual broils, than the sudden 
ivrj'ilnuggor, *ilhance of the live Kings of the Deccan against Beeja- 
is« 4 . nugger, in the ensuing year, 1504. While Ally Adil 

Shah had called in tlie aid of Kaiiiraj to avenge himself upon 
Iloosein Nizam Shah, the Kings^of (lolcondtih, Beeder, and Berar 
had aided the latter with all tlicir forces ogainst the * infidel.' 
Now, nil nlil<(i 'were excited by the same religious zeal to sink 
their mutual dilierences, and the 'w^ar with the Hindoos of Beeja- 
niigger became .a national crusade. How it was carried out has 
already been related (Chapter XV. of this Book), and it is per- 
haps strange tliat no mutual jealousies prevented its fulfilment, 
noosein Under their influence, however, no partition of terri- 
N'zainshah, tory took place till long afterwards. Iloosein Nizam 
dies. ISOS. had had the satisfaction of witnessing his 

artillery win the battle, only lived till he returned to his capital, 
where he was taken ill, and died on .Tune 7, 1565. He was only 
twe'bty-four years old, and had reigned twelve years, amidst 
Moortuza coustant war and turmoil. He was succeeded by his 
son Moortuza, then a minor, whose mother, Ehoonza 
ceeda. iW Sooltaua, Undertook the regency, assisted bv her bro- 
then. 
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The jealouflv of Hoosein Nizam Shah had prevented any 
occupation of the territ^iiY of Beejanugjrtr by Ally Adil Sliali ; 
and on his death, the King of Beejapoor pi'oceeded against the 
southern provinces. But, true to the preceding policy of her king- 
dom, the queen-do^Rger took the field in person, and Allj^ Adil 
Shah was, for the present, forced to postpone his intentions of 
annexation. A desultory war continued between the kingdoms 
till 1569, when the king released himself from his mother’s re- 
gencys and assumed charge of his own affairs, behaving with so 
mnch spirit in the continuanc^of the war against Beejapoor, that 
peace wa^ concluded on the understanding that, wdiile Beejapoor 
should not be mqlcsted in annexing the province of Beeja- 
nugger, Ahmednugger should be at liberty to conquer 
Berar. In 1572, therefore, Moortuza Nizam Shah ntrar. 
marched against Toofal Khan, the minister of the pniM> 

Imdd Shahy dynasty of Berar, who bad usurped the 
local power, and defeated him. Tooftil Khan would have been 
taken prisoner, but for a devotee, who stood up in the path of 
the king and his anny, in a narrow defile, and forbade him to 
proceed till he had paid down to him 12,000 boons, or 4,200/. Tin' 
anecdote is given by*Ferishta, and atlbids a specimen both of 
the extortions of religious devotees, and the strong superstition of 
the period. Toofal Khan afterwards took refuge in the fort of 
Namalla, and wrote to the Emperor Akbiir, placing himself and 
the Imad Shahy dominions under his protection ; when the emperor 
issued A mandate to Moortuza Nizam Shah, forbidding him to * 
molest Toofdl Khan or the Berar territory. To this, toowi Kimn 
however, the young king paid no attention. He cap- 
lured Toofal Khan, with bis sovi^reign, Boorhan Imad Shah, and * 
confined them. Boorhan Imad Shah died soon *afterward8 ; but 
meanwhile Moortuza had annexed Berar to his do- 
minions — an act which the Emperor Akbur deeply JJhJJJJJ?®” 
resented. The ruler of Khandesh made an attempt to »ugscr. 
recover Berar for a relative of its deceased king, but it failed, and 
he was pursued to Boorhgnpoor. 

Moortuza Nizam Shah was no^ advised by his minister, Chungiz 
Khan, to reduce Becder, as a balance against Ally Arflil Shah’e 
Bouthem annexations ; but the ministers enemies persuaded the 
king that this was only a ruse to draw him away from 
Berar, of which Chungiz Khan desired to take posses- kLii^ ‘ 
sion. The king, becoming impressed with the truth **““*"*‘*®* 
of the accusation, which, however, had no real foundation, sent a 
cup of poison to his minister, who, setung he could not escape 
death, drank it and died, leaving an afiecting letter The king 
to the king, quoted by Ferishta, which produced such aiMiicMMi 
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an effect upon his mind, that he abdicated the throne, and gave 
up the conduct of affairs to his ministers, Sahib Khan and Sala- 
but Khan. The former now pursued a course of unbridled profli- 
gacy and licentiousness, and eventually fled, but was pursued, and 
put to death ly the nobles whom he had provoked. Salabut Khan, 
however, continued in office, and directed the affairs of State 
with great ability, for a long period. The king’s mind liad now 
become completely disordered; and in a moment of anger, 
Salabut Khan was imprisoned. After this the State affairs fell 
into great confusion. Mirza Khkn, one of the chief nobles, 
inarched with a force to Dowlatabad, and released the Prince 
Meenin Hoosein, w'ho was confined there. The king, in his 
extremity, now released Salabut Khan ; but it wds too late : 
Meerun Iloosein hastened to Ahmednugger, sniprised the fort, 
Mooriuin grossly insulting his wretched father, shut 

lalrtodvath bath-room, where he died of suffoca- 

16 M. ' tion. This event took place in the year 1686, in the 

twenty-second year of his reign, and he was succeeded by the 
parricide. The king’s body was taken to Koza, near Dowlatabad, 
and interred in a fine mausoleum he had erected there ; but was 
afterwards disinterred and sent to Kerbela. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

OF THE NIZAM 8HAHY DYNASTY OP AnMEDNIfOGEB 
(continued), 1686 to 1007. 

Mekrun Hoosein, Nizam Shah ascended the throne immediately 
AccesHion of on his father’s death, and created Mirza Khan, who had 
unTMiolin released him from confinement, minister. The king now 
1586. gaveVay to excess of all kinds j he was rarely sober, 

and one of his amusements was to ride through the city, with his 
drunken companions, and hunt to death any one who might cross 
his path. To avert the chance of rebellion, he destroyed all the male 
representatives of his family then present — ^fifteen persons — ^in one 
day. Becoming suspicious of Mirza Khan, he endeavoured to get 
whoisdte- power; but the minister was woiy, and 

tbroij^. 1688 . succeeded, on the other hand, in seizing and imprison- 
“S' March 16, 1688. He then dispatched 

amalifk escort to Lohgurh, where the sons of the king’s 

paternal uncle, Brorhan, were confined : and brought 
Bliss” iff!-*"*" thence Ismail, then in his twelfth year, and 

ceiMis, 1388. plsced him on the throne. This act, however, produced 
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ft great commotion among the troops, and Jumdl Khan, the 
leader of the Dehcanies* and Abjssinians, protested against it 
with much violence. Mirza Khan, belie\'mg the tumult would 
subside if the king were dead, caused him to be be- 
headed; and his head, stuck upon a long pole, v^as Hoitselii 
exhibit^ from one of the bastions. But this murder '*®**®*‘**^' 
exasperated the mob still more; and Jumal Khan and his paity 
set fire to the gates. During the night, Mirza Khan and his 
friends escaped; but Jumal Khan, at the head of the mob of 
soldiers and townspeople, plutdered the houses of all foreigners, 
and slewhll they could find, under circumstances of great barWity 
and cruelty. On the fourth day, Mirza Khan, who had been 
seized in his flight, was brought to Jumal Khan, who, MireaKhau 
after having him led about the city on an ass, caused 
him to be hewn in pieces, and his members affixed to different 
public edifices. Others were blown from guns, and the Deccan 
party remained triumphant. Thus, too, the murder of Moortuza 
Nizam Shah was avenged. 

This revolution did not, however, affect tlie 3 'oung king’s 
position, and Jumal Khan was prepared to support him. Ismail 
Nizam Shah was th? son of 13oorhan, who had fled from the 
Deccan to the court of the Emperor Akbur, and still remained 
there ; and it was considered by many that his was the best right 
to succeed. But Jumal Khan was an able man, and a brave 
soldier, and having given his allegiance to the young king, was 
now pi’epared to do his duty by him. Salabut Khan, who was* 
employed in fierar, was the first to take the field in the interests of 
Boorhan ; but he was defeated by J umM Khan, who now turned 
against the ai-my of Beejapooy, which had advanced from the 
south. No action ensued, and its retreat was effected by the 
payment of 270,000 boons, or 108,000/., for the expense of the 
campaign. • 

Salabut Khan, now an aged man, was afterwards allowed to 
return to Ahmednugger, and died in the same year. His noble 
mausoleuTn, erected on a lofty hill south of the city, is still in 
perfect repair, and is used by pleasure paiiies from Ahmednugger. 
It commends a grand view over the mountains to the south and 
cast, and over the broad valley of the Godavery river. 

The Emperor Akbur^ who greatly desired a pretext for in- 
terference in Deccan affairs, and who had kept himself 
fully advised of the political state of Ahmednugger, 
now offered Boorhan an army to reinstate himself; 
but be declined the attempt, and for the present stationed himself 
near the frontier, in the province of Hundia, which was allotted 
fur bis support; apd thence, having made a desultory efibrt to 
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mvnde Ahmednuf^^^er, was defeated. The war with Beejapoor^ 
however, continued. Boorhan’s cause ‘ivas es^ioused by Ibrahim 
jfmaiiNisHTn Shah ; and, in a general action, Jumal Khan wm 
aiiHii slain, when Boorban, advancing from the north, deposed 

roard. uoi. jijg gQjj Ismail, after a nominal reign of two years. 

Boorhan Nizam Shah was of somewhat advanced age when he 
ascended the throne. He was the brother of Moortuza 
Nizam Shnh, and had been allotted an ample estate at 
Lobgurh ; but, on the king’s displaying symptoms of 
iTniversity of rebelled, b6en defeated by him, and forced 

Diiiiiiii to fly, first to Boeder, and thence to Beejapoor, and 
* eventually received protection from the Emperor A kbur. 
Boorhan Nizam Shah’s espousal of the cause of Bilawur Khan, 
ex-regent of Beejapoor, led to a war with Ibrahim Adil Shah ; 
Kxpedtttnn ftud this concluded, he dispatched an army against the 
rnrSiMo Portuguese, in 1592, which besieged Bevadiinda ; but 
dcft-Hted. it 811 fibred a severe reverse. The garrison, reinforced, 
attacked the Mahomedans, took seven t 3 '-five pieces of cannon, and 
killed, according to the Mahomedan historian, 12,000 men, while 
the Portuguese claim 10,000. 1,600 Europeans, and about the 
same number of native soldiers, composed The Portuguese force. 
The Mahomedan commander, Furhad Khan, with his family, were 
taken prisoners, and having become Christians, went to Portugal. 
In 1504, while engaged in a campaign in support of the Piince 
Ismail of Beejapoor against his brother Ibrahim Adil Shah, the 
nmirhan ^ declaring Lis son Ibrahim to be bis 

Biiaii successor, and passing over Ismail, on account of his 
II. iiiG8, itm. ygiigjQijg opinions, died on May 15, 1694. 

Immediately befoi*e the late king’s death, an attempt had been 
Ibrahim made by Yekblas Khan to create a revolution in favour 
mlSeedi'"** eldest son Ismail ; but it had failed, and Ibrahim 

15M. ' ascend'ed the throne without furtiier opposition. He 

appointed Meean'Munjoo Decenny to be his minister, and Yekhlas 
Khan was allowed to return to court ; but a rivalry immediately 
commenced between them, which, in the end, proved disastrous. 
In the confusion which prevailed, the ambassador of Ibrahim Adil 
Shah was insulted, and left the court, and Ibrahim himself moved 
with an army to support him. It was in vain that the moderate 
Meean Munjoo urged the prospective interference of the Emperor 
Akbur as a reason for peace between the two States. Yekhlas 
Khan was for war, and the young king, under the influence of 
almost habitual intoxication, marched with his army. Still 
Meean Munjoo persisted in his endeavours to prevent hloodehed, 
and had influence enough with the Beejapoor commander, 
Uumoed Kha% to prevent hia being the assailant When the 
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armies were encamped near each other, and, after a night of de- 
bauch, the king ordered oTit his forces and attacked the Beejapoor 
troops ; but, as he was leading the centre of his army, n,rahim 
was shot in the forehead, and died instantly. His reign j®*”*** 
had only lasted four months. His body was taken* to acnoj. ism. 
Ahmednugger, and a boy named Ahmed, supposed to be a de- 
scendant of the royal family, and who had been con- prn- 
fined at Dowlatahad, was sent for by Meean Munjoo, 2|*dJfJwue'd,* 
and proclaimed king, while the late king’s son, 

Bahadur, then an infant in Arms, was despatched to a distant 
fortinss. 

Ahmed was crowned with great pomp on August G, 1594, but 
it was shortly afterwards discovered that he had no 
pretensions to royal descent ; and lekhlas Khan, with sion dia- 
his Abysainians, disputed the succession, raising an 
insurrection, and proclaiming another hoy as king. In his despair, 
Meean Munjoo now took the desperate resolution of pHnce 
inviting the Prince Moorad Mirza from Guzerat, 
and the prince, already in possession of his father’s i>eccan. 
instructions to advance into the Deccan on any reasonable pre- 
text, marched at oilce for Ahmednugger. Meanwhile Meean 
Munjoo had retrieved his position, and had defeated Yekhlas 
Khan and his party ; hut it w'as too late : nothing could stay the 
prince’s progress, and leaving the dowager-queen, Ohand Beebee, 
as regent, and the fort of Ahmednugger well provided for defence, 
Meean Munjoo departed to implore the assistance of the Kings* 
of Golcondah and Beejapoor against the common enemy, the 
Moghuls. The queen had, from the first, been opposqji to the 
election of Ahmed as king. She considered the infant Bahadur 
the rightful heir, as in truth he was ; and collecting a strong 
party around her, prepared to defend the fort to tlie last. There 
were now four competitors for the throne; l,1tbe infant son of 
the late king ; 2, the boy Ahmed, already crowned ; ciaimantB of 
3, the boy selected by Yekhlas Khan, who was at the 
head of 1 is own party for his support ; and, 4, Shah Ally, the son 
of Boorhan Nizam Shah I., an bid man, seventy years of age, who 
had lived in retirement at Beejapoor, and whose pretensions were 
supported by Nehung Khan, another powerful Abyssinian chief. 
Of these parties, Yekhlas Khan’s was defeated near the Godavery 
by a Moghul detachment, and dispersed. Nehung Khan cpt his 
way through the Moghul army, and joined the queen in the fort ; 
but Shah Ally and his followers were cut off, and perished. On 
hearing of the Moghul invasion, Ibrahim Adil Shah despatched his 
able general, SoheilKhan, to Nuldroog,with 25,000 horse, where he 
was joined % Yekhlas Khan with the wreck of his force, and by 
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h contingent of 0.000 horse from Golcondah ; and hod tliia force 
iimrched on Ahmednugger at once, *the pitsent crisis might 
p'lssibly have been nvei'ted. 

Hearing of the assembling of these forces, the Prince Moorad 
Micza now pressed the siege with ardour. Mines 
principal bastions, and charged 

iio'JidMiraii. explosion. Kespecting the bravery of the 

<»ni nsiL Moghul ofRcer in charge of the trenches 

made his way to the walls, and informing them of their danger, 
called upon them to surrender The queen-dowager would, how- 
Vniouroi the terms. She began counter-mines, her- 

IilScr working with the men, and by daylight two mines 

hod been discovered and destroyed. In the act of re- 
moving the powder from a third, the train was fired, and some of 
tlie wall fell. Several of the officers now prepared for flight, and 
iirg<.*d the queen to escape ; but the heroic woman put on armour, 
and with a veil over her face, and a naked sword in her hand, 
took up her post in the breach, while her example caused the 
nf utmost enthusiasm to prevail among all ranks. In the 
iiienutfituiD. afternoon, the Moghuls advanced to storm, but were 
beaten back with immense loss ; the ditch nearly filled wdth 
the dead. Again and again the attack was renewed, but the 
queen in person repulsed them all, and without quitting her post 
fill night, caused the breach to be built up. But the danger was 
imminent ; another such crisis could hardly be endured, and she 
* tliei-efore wrote to Soheil Khan, urging him to advance. This 
despatch w'os, however, intercepted by the Prince Moorad, who 
read it, and adding, * the sooner you come tlie better, I am most 
anxious to meet you,’ fomarded, it to its destination. As the 
rrinre relieving forces advanced, they cut off the supplies of 

SVllntiite* provisions to the Moghul camp, w^hereupon Prince 

JIieen-**“ Moorad made overtures to the queen, offering to quit 

<if»wiiger. the countr}^ if Bern were ceded to him. This, at first, 

she refused ; but her allies were still distant, and even did they 
redes arrive, the result of an engagement between them and 
tlie Moghul veterans was very doubtful. She, there- 
fore, signed, the ti'eaty, and Prince Moor&d Mirza marched, un- 
ufolest^, to take possession of Berar. Three days afterwards, the 
allies reached Ahmednugger, and Meean Munjoo pressed the 
recognition of Ahmed upon the queen. She, however, was firm 
Tiiefn^t in support of the infant king, whom she sent for, 
wi'ff fV*'® caused to be crowned, while Ahmed was provided 
rMwiMNi. with an estate by the King of Beejapoor, and re- 
signed all prateDsions to the togdom. 

But the State, Vas doomed. Tlie queen appointed htohomed 
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Kbnn as minister, who soon set ber at defiance, appointed bia 
own creatures to* offices* of trust, and obliged ber to applj to 
Beejapoor for aid, which was promptly given. Ibra- 
£im Adil Shah despatched Sobeil Khan with 25,000 
cavalry, to remain under her orders, and he arrived in cjue»>ii- 
1596; when •Mahomed Khan, finding his power at an 
end, wrote to Khan Khan&n, the Moghul commander in Berar, 
offering bis own assistance to subdue the whole of the Ahmed- 
nligger kingdom. When this became known, the garrison of 
Ahmednugger seized the Irflitor, and made him over to the 
queen, who, by this step, was reinstated in ber authority. Sobeil 
Khan now set out on bis return to Beejapoor; but having received 
intelligence of the annexation, by the Moghuls,* of other districts 
not included in the cession of Berar, halted for instructions, and 
received orders to defend the northern frontier. He, Bnttioof 
therefore, advanced with his own army and the con- ®“*»>** 
tingenta of Golcondah and Ahmednugger, to Soneput or Soopa, on 
the Godavery, when tlie general action which eventually decided 
the fate of Ahmednugger was fought, on Januaiy 20, 1597, as de- 
scribed in Chapter X. of this Book. The Moghuls did not imme- 
diately advance upon Ahmednugger ; but the local disputes were 
by no means at an end. Nehung Khan, who had been appointed 
minister after Mahomed Khan, resisted the queen and revolted ; 
and affiiirs continued in the same distracted state until the 
arrival of the Emperor Akbur at Boorhanpoor, in 1599, Oa 
the Moghuls* advance from Berar, Nehunsr Klian Berond siege’*’ 
made an ineffectual attempt to oppose them, and tied rj' 
to Joonair, and Ahmednugger was again invested, tiie Mogimis. 
The queen once more defendedrit bravely, but she bad now no de- 
pendence upon the gamson, and openly gave hsr opinion that it 
would be better to accept teims, aud cany the young king to 
Joonair. As this opinion was uttered, Iluniee*d Khan, a eunuch, 
10 whom it had been expi-essed, ran out of the palace into the 
parade-ground of the fort, crying that the queen was 
about to give up the fort to the Moghuls ; and the di>wiigfr u 
ungrateful Deccany troops, leef by him, rushed into the * 

private apartments and put the royal lady to death. IHius perished 
one of the noblest characters that the Deccan bad jf^r 
ever produced. Beautiful in person, and at an early age e**"™**", 

H widow, there is yet no stain upon her honour. The trying^scenea 
of ber early life at Be«>japoor were often repeated ; yet, with a 
devotion raraly excelled, she never hesitated to do ber duty in 
the great polidoal emergencies which occurred, both in Beejapoor 
and Abni^nugger. Her valour was unquestiqnable, and was put 
to the severest proof on maiiy occasions ; and her sad fate ezmted 
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a feeling of universal commiseration, which has survived to the 
nresent time— among her old people. • • 

After the queen’s death, the Moghuls pressed the siege more 
capture of rapidly. Their mines were sprung, and in the stonft 
mii'iVr bx wliich followed, the garrison was put to the sword, 
tiiu Mugiiu?!. for the Moghuls gave no quarter. The .infant king, 
The infant with all the members of the royal family, were sent to 
thSKinpenlr the Emperor Akhur, and were confined in the fort of 
Akimr. Gwalior. But there was still some vitality in the 
State. Moortuzfi, the son of Shafli Ally, who was the son of 
Boorhan Nizam Shah I., proclaimed himself king, 
under the title of Moortuza Nizam Shah II., and was 
supported by the famous Mullik Umbur, who, as 
minister-in-chief, and viceroy of the province of Dow- 
latabad, long preserved what remained of the old 
kingdom, and carried out in detail those surveys of \illnge 
lands, registrations of property, and revised assessments wdiich have 
uiflciiarHcter since famous throughout a large por- 

' tion of the Deccan. Mullik Umbur was one of those 
Ahyssinians who, little better than savages in their own countrv% 
displayed in the Deccan abilities as statesmen and generals 
wliich were hardly exceeded by the more civilised Persians. 
The king continued to reside at Owsa for some time, but was 
afterwards removed to Purainda, which became for a brief period 
the capital of the kingdom ; but Mullik Umbur, in 1007, having 
•Oivercome his rival, Meean Bujoo, who had held nearly half the 
Nizam Shahy dominions, removed the king to Joonair. The 
power of the Moghuls was, however, progressing rapidly, and 
the details of the finfd extinction, of the Nizam Shahy dynasty 
belong more particularly to the general history of the succeeding 
period. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

OP THE EOOTUB SHAHY DYNASTY OF GOLCONDAH (continued from 

* Chapter XXL, Book HI.), 1650 to 1011. 

The principal incidents of Ibrahim Kootub Shah’s reign have 
connection with the kingdoms of Beejapuor and Ahmednugger, 
into whose constant disputes he was frequently drawn ; but these 
need not be repeated here. He formed one of the confederate 
allies for the reduction of Ramraj, and in the act displayed, it 
may be thought, a bad return for the refuge and Imspitality he 
had experienced for many years at Beejanugger ; but the events 
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of tlie intervening years had been productive of many distigree* 
inents, and a renionstranoe addressed by Raniraj to the Remnrkahifl 
king, on the occasion of his attack on Beejapoor in 
dbncert with the King of Ahmednugger, deserves to bo Beejiuuigger. 
quoted as a good specimen of the political correspondence of the 
period. ‘Be it known to your Majesty,’ writes Rain raj, ‘that 
is now many years since the two courts of Beejapoor and Ahmed- 
nugger have been in a constant state of warfare, avid that tlio 
ibalance of power between them was so equal, that although 
every year each of these severeigns had been in tho habit of 
making a campaign on each other's frontiers, yet no advantage 
accrued *to cither. It now appears that your Majesty, whose 
ancestors never interfered in these disputes, has marched an 
army to turn the scale in favour of Iloosein Nizam Shah, with- 
out having any cause of enmity against Ibrahim Adil Shah of 
Beejapoor, who has sought our alliance. As a friendship has long 
subsisted between our court and your Majesty, we have thought 
tit to lay these arguments before you, to induce you to relinquish 
the oHeiisive alliance which your Majesty has formed, and by 
returning peaceably to your capital, show a friendly disposition 
to both parties, who* will afterwards conclude a peace, and put au 
end to this long-prolracted war.’ This dignified letter had, for 
the moment, a good ellect ; but the subsequent conduct of Rarii- 
raj in the campaign against Ahmednugger, with other trans- 
actions and frontier disputes, seemed to have obliterated all 
good-feeling between them. The Oolcondah historian ^ ^ 

recor<is, that the suggestion to tho Kings of the Deccan 
to undertake a crusade against Ramraj proceeded 
from Ibrahim Kootub Shah ; but there is greater probability, per- 
haps, in Ferishta’s account of the opening embassy to Golcondali 
from Beejapoor, by which the measure was first mo«»ted. There 
is no doubt that Ibrahim cordially engaged iu the war, and that 
by his ambassador, Moostufa Khan, the details^of the confederacy 
were finally arranged ; and the results of the great battle fought 
on January 25, 1565, have been elsewhere related. By this 
event, V e king recovered aU the temtory which he had lost 
during his latter disputes with Ramraj, and was left at liberty to 
pursue his conquests to the south. 

In the year 1567, Ruflat Khan, an able commander, undertook 
a campaigii against the Hindoo Prince of liajahmundry, King Henry 
which was entirely successful, and the whole of his 
territory was annexed to the kingdom j and before the 
close of the king’s reign, many of the Hindoo rajahs . 
whose territories lay immediately south of the Krishna * 

river were in successhm overcome, though not without prolonged 
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resistance^ iSud in many instances very obstinate combats. On 
iiirnhtm ' June 2, 1680, the king died, ki the thirty-first year of 
dieHI'jMo.**’'** reign and fifty-first of his age. During his 
hih Hi-t* nnd Constantly in the field, and hod b#- 

diameter. haved with much personal bravery on many occasions. 
Jlis civil gove'mment was also good ; and, under his tolerance^^ 
Hindoos were freely employed in State affairs, attaining, in some 
instances, the very highest rank. Many of his great public works 
survive him : the fortifications of Golcondah : the almshouses, 
Mnhomed embankments of the great lake-reservoirs of 

ou w Hoosein Sdgor and Ibrahimputtun. Ho encoui'aged 

K03tiib Snail _ Ill'll'* ^ n 1 l i* 

trade, and Golcondah became a mart for the sale of 
the produce and manufactures both of Europe nnd all 
parts of Asia. The king was succeeded by Mahomed 
Koolly, his third son, the two elder having died pi'e- 

For some years after the king’s accession, a constant war was 
maintained with the Itajali of Fenkondah, the representative of the 
Beejanugger family, and with other Hindoo princes south of the 
Krishna ;‘but it does not appear that the Mahomedans made much 
progress to the south or south-east, and their possession of the 
province of Condbeer, or Guntoor, was fiercely disputed. In 1589, 
as Golcondah had become overcrowded and unhealthy, and the 
nxiprabnd supply of water was scanty, the king laid the founda- 
f«iun<u>d.i589. present city of Hyderabad, on the riglit bank 

Moosy nver, about eight miles from the fort. He 
iiiurdcTfd. named it Bhagnugger, after his beautiful Hindoo 
mistress Bhagmutty (a title still used by all Hindoo bankers) ; 
but after 'her death it was changed to Hyderabad, after his son 
Hyder. The city was well laid out with broad streets, then 
sheltoi'ed by rows of trees, and the supply of water from a dam in 
the river above G/ilcondah was, and continues to bo, abundant, 
piiiiiio adorned the city with many fine buildings, 

ediflces of which are still perfect ; and among them the noble 
Hyderabad, nK)squ«“, and the Char Minar, or four minarets, 

hospitals, almshouses, and paluoes,* attest the splendour of his 
reign. Mahomed Koolly, although, during the whole or greater 
|)art of his reign, there was a perpetual frontier war in progiess 
with the Hindoos, never appears to have taken part in it ; nnd 
continued to reside at his new capital, employing himself with 
Muiiinrpiire touch ability in the civil afiairs of his gov6rnmerit, and 
Ripubuo'* public works. During his reign three millions 
work*. sterling had been expended by the king, nnd the 
noble irrigation works throughout the provinces were kept in 
perfect repair. The king’s example was followed by hisr-cbility ; 
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«i(l not only at Hyderabad, but tbroug bout the dominions of the 
Kootub Shahy dynasty, the number of handsome mosques, palaces, 
and other edifices, id not surpassed, if indeed it is equalled, in auy 
osher of the Mahomedan kingdoms of the Deccan. In Maiiomed 
December 1611,' the king was suddenly taken ill, and KontuhRijah 
died on the 17th of that month, after a reign of thirty- 
dne years, much regretted by hia subjects. Dunng his 
life 24,000/. sterling was annually distributed to the chanties, 
poor, besides a munificent support and endowment of colleges, 
Schools, hospitals, and almshouses throughout his dominions. 
He was succeeded by his son Abdoolla, under the title Abd(> 4 >iiR 
of Sooltdn Abdoolla Kootub Shah : but the separate 
history of the dynasty ceased with his father’s reign, wu- 
and subsequent events, till the subversion of the Kootub Bamnota 
Shahy kingdom by Auriingzebe, are only to be traced in ““ 
the account of Moghul progress in the Deccan. It is evident from 
the record of the local historian of Golcondah, that little substan- 
tial impression had been made on the Hindoos of the southern 
States. Their armies were numerous, and though often defeated, 
yet resisted bravely and defiantly any annexation of tei'Htory; 
and beyond a portion of the prasent Guntoor Sircar, the Kootub 
Shahy dynasty made no conquests south of t!:e Krishna river. 


CHAPTER XX. 

OF THE ItEIOir OF THE EMPEROB JEHXNGEKB, IGOo TO 1627. 

Under the proud title of Jehdn^er, or ' Conqueror of the World,’ 
the Prince Selim was crowned at Agra soon after his The Prince 
father Akbur’s death. His sullen temper, and habitual jehaiiV^’r. 
excess in drinking, afforded little prospect of a .happy AiciHirllll 
reign; nevertheless, his first acts gave promise of 
amendment. Many of his reforms exceeded those of 
his fatbe • in practical utility, particularly in regard to 
the abuses in levying customs duties, and in respect tg tiia nritt 
the admission df complainants to his presence. He omiiVrJpi'* 
also affected a stricter observance of the forms of the 
Mahomedan faith, and issued a prohibitory edict against the use 
of wine nr spirits, opium, and other intoxicating drugs and^cout- 
pounds. The breach between the emperor and his 
eldest son Khoosroo bad however become wider: hidciijMt 
and in March 1606, tbo young pnnee left Agra in 
open rebellion. He was pursued by bis father into 
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the Punjab, by which time he had collected 10,000 men, jraa 
defeated, and a^ain fled westward, in the hope of reaching Kabool; 
but the ferry-boat in which he was crossing the Kavee or Hydaspes, 
ran on a stind-bank, and the prince was taken in chains to his 
father. Now followed one of the most horrible scenes 
<iiipc«ort of' cruelty ever perhaps witnessed in the world. No 
cruelty. prince’s followers were impaled oh 

stakes in a line from the gate of Lahore, and while most were 
still living, and writhing and shrieking in agony, the emperor 
directed his son, placed on an elef>hnnt, to be carried down the 
line. The account, as written by himself, in his Memoirs, is too 
revolting to be quoted ; and had it not been confirmed by his own 
journal, it is probable such an event would have been hardly 
credible. Tlie prince remained in chains, but was not sent into 
a distant iniprisonmoiit : he accompanied his father to Kabool, 
where, in 1(K)7, a conspiracy to assassinate the emperor and raise 
Khnosroo to the throne was discovered and defeated. 

With the exception of a campaign against the Rana of Oodypoor, 
iionn TV. no great event marks the period between 1007 and 1010. 
nmriiercd, cuipiTor had rctunied from Kabool to Agra, where 
U.I 0 . visited by Captain Hawkins, the commander 

of the English ship ‘Hector;’ and had promised him extensive 
privileges of trade, with the results ali’eady detailed; and by 
Iliiwkiiis’s account of liis life at court, it does not seem that the 
emperor’s habits of drinking had been overcome, though they were 
in some measure regulated In 10 10, allairs in the Deccan took 
Evoiir^ In till unfavourable turn. Khan Khanan, the general iu 
thf Dffciin. command, had been defeated by Mullik Umbur, the 
great Ahmediiuggcr minister and general. Ahmednuggor had 
been recaptured, and the imperial forces bad been obliged to 
retreat on lloorbanpoor, and for the present to abandon their 
most southern eopquests. 3[ullik Umbur had taken advantage of 
the rebellion of the Prince Khoosroo to attack the imperial forces, 
and to consolidate lua own power. As the Moghuls held Ahmed- 
Muiiik nugger, he bad founded a new capital near Dowlatabad ; 
dclleud^ehc*’ while the King Moortuza 11. resided at Owsa, 
PDsitioii. the southern frontier of the kingdom, governed 

the northern portion of the dominions; nominally in his behalf, 
but in reality in an almost independent position, during which 
period he carried out his great revenue reforms. He had also 
rallied around him many of the Mahiatta chiefs, who had gradu* 
ally risen into militai 7 consequence, and were becoming a new,, 
but powerful, element in the affairs of the Deccan. For the 
present the emperor contented himself with transferring the 
command of the southern armies from Khan Khanin to Khan 
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Jeliin, and no new operations against Mullik Umbur were under- 
taken. . • • ^ 

K In the ensuing year, 1611, the emperor married the celebrated 
Ndor Jeh&n, whose beauty and abilities rendered his ^iie 
reign famous. She was born of Persian parents, w'Jio . 

had emigrated from Persia to India, under cii'cum- 
stances of great privation. Her father had entered 
the service of the Emperor Akbiir, who had promoted 
him ; and his wife, with her daughter, was in the habit of visiting 
the emperor’s harem. Here N»or Jehan used to be seen by the 
Piince Selim (Jehangeer), who conceit ed a violent passion for her, 
and demanded her of his father in marriage. The Emperor Akbur 
did not however approve of the alliance, and caused her to be married 
to a young Persian nobleman, Sh^re Afghan Khan, wdiom Akbur 
settled oil an estate in Bengal. Whether the Prince Selim had 
authorised the Viceroy of Bengal to propose that Slidre Afghan 
should relinquish his wife, or whether any other reason for the 
act existed, can never be known ; but on the occasion of a visit to 
the viceroy, Shdre Afghan Khan stabbed him to the heart, 
and was immediately dispatched by the attendants. Noor Jelidu 
WAS sent to Agra os an accomplice in the act, but was not prose- 
cuted. She refused many otters of marriage from the emperj*5j^ 
but at last consenting, they were united. No empress of In(| 
had ever before received such high honours, or been so openly reco^* 
nised as an element of the State, as was Noor Jehan. A new coin- 
age was struck in her name, which was inscribed on it. She was 
supreme in the palace ; her father became prime minister, and 
she may he said to have virtually ruled the State. The empress 
soon obliged her husband to comport himself with dignity^ and to 
abstain from excess, at least in public; and the court, under 
her admirable management, became not only more magnificent 
and decorous, but its expenses were considerably seduced. 

The Deccan, however, continued to be a subject of vexation. 
To assist the operations of Khan Jehan Lody, un army Troops 
was directed to proceed to his support from Guzerat, in 
1C12. Th’ > movement was met by Mullik Umbur in a 
spirited manner, and defeated ; the retreat of the Imperial 
forces was sorely harassed by his Mahratta cavalry, and ueruiauy. 
the Prince Purviz and Khan Jehin Lody did not venture to attack 
him again. The campaign of the Prince Khurrdm (Shah cnmpai»n lu 
Jehdn) in Oodypoor was more successful, and finally 
triumphant. The Rana submitted to him, and was not only 
restfir^ to his dominions by the emperor, but received p<.mi(Mioit 
inlo the highest rank of the nobility of the empire. 

' In the year 1613, the emperor, on the representations KnsUsh. 
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of the authorities at Surat and Ahinedahad, had coiifen^ 
privileges of trade upon the English, and had^ granted perinissioii 
p for the estahlishiueiit of four factories, at Surat, Cam- 

f.u LortcB nre bay, Gdg**. w'^d Ahniedabad. Ho had also invited an 
***'*'**' * aipbassadnr from the English court, which was an 
act of courtesy too valuable to be iu*L»'lected ; and Sir Thomas 
sjrTiioinaB itoii ftlroadv cxiMirionccd in Oiieiital character and 

IImi* iiri lv»!) 1 * * *1 .1 

IIS Kiiifiisii manners by a residence at Constantinople, and ac- 
' ' qiiaiiited with the Turkish language, was dispatched 
b\ King James 1. to Jehangocr’s court in 101 o. Ilis journal is 
extremely curious and interesting; and contains much valuable 
iiilbrrnation upon the actual sLite of the country, the condition of 
the pco])le, and the court life of Jehangeer, which excited the 
utmost astonishment in Engl ind, where the (ireat Moghul was 
])rohably considered little more than a painted savage, and the 
civilised character of his country was entirely unknown. The 
paltry presents brought by the ambassador, tJiough coni1.oou.sly 
received, yet caused pain in presentation, as the olferings of a poor 
nation ; for all the jewels of the British crown would have been 
of no account before those of the throne of Jehangeer, and the 
Kir Thomas which hi» was covered. Sir 

u.ic’s Thomas J»oe resided at Jehangeers court for nearly 

narrative. years. He was admitted, as Hawkins had been, 

to intimate association with the emperor, and attended him 
in his private cliamber, being present at his drinking bouts, and 
accompanying him in his marches, wars, and excursions. Ho 
describes the ro\ a 1 piiiices; the pity for Klioosroo; the gravity 
and selt^steem of KhuiTam or Shah Jehan, and the glory of the 
ciripress*. Jbit it is impossible ^to folKiw any portion of these 
interei^tiiig details with the particularity they deserve; they 
thould be read by the student of Indian history in their entirety, 
not only for t^ie remarks upon court and political atfairs, 
but as regards Ihe state of government, and its ellects on the 
people ; the latter wore not favourable, and it may be presumed 
that the strict administration of Akbur had relaxed. 

In the year 101 0, the IViiice ^-Khurnlm received the title of 
Jeliaii, or ‘ King of the World, ’and was nominated 
virsiuJH. successor to the emperor, as well as commander-in- 
chief of the army of the Deccan ; and Jehangeer moved with his 
son southwards as far as Mandoo, accompanied by bis ciurt. 

The emperor’s proximity to the sceile of * the Deccan 
iT.iii.ur campaign infused energy into the proceedings of the 
• imperial commanders. Mullik Uinbiir was defeated, 

and obliged to relinquish Ahmednugger. Ibrahim Adil Shah cf 
Deejapoor became an ally, and the previous conquests of the 
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empire were re-eatabliahed. In this campaifyn the l^riuce Shuii 

Johan distinguished, himaeU* on many occasions, and 

the success of the Moghul operations may, in a great 

measure, be attributed to his military skill. The 

emperor now proceeded (1617) to Guzerat, which was added to 

his son’s viceroyalty, and tlicuce returned to Agra, Muiiiif* 

in 1618. Peace in the Deccan was, however, of no 

long continuance. Mullik Uiiibur, in 1020, had again iiuuso. 

defeated the imperial commanders, and his army had penetrated 

northwards as far as Mandoo. £;^inh Jehan was, there- 

fore, again dispatched to the scene of conflict, where 

the imperial affairs were gradually retrieved; and pnnrosimh 

Mullik Umhur, defeated in a general action, submitted 

to the terms imposed on him. On the occasion of proceeding on 

this service, Shah Jehan had reqiuistod that Prince of 

Khoosroo might be allowed to accompany him, which 

was granted ; but he did not long survive his release, 

and died in the Deccan. 

Hitherto the empress had been the active friend and partisan 
of Shah Jehan ; but her father’s death, which happened in 1621, 
caused her to change liar policy. She had married her intrisupp nf 
daughter, by her first h>isband, to the Piinco Shahriar, 
the emperor’s younger son, and now determined that ho should 
succeed the emperor, who had already d(*clared Shah Jehdn to 1)6 
his successor. Meanwhile, Kandahar had been invaded KHtidiilinr 
and taken by tlie Persians, and Shah Jehan, tf) w’hom 
the service of recovering it had been first proposed, ad- 
vaiiced from the Deccan northwards with a part of his uinn. 

army, for the purpose of proceeding into Afghanistan ; but; under 
the appearance of affairs at court, he conceived that the service 
was only a pretext for removing him from India, tind declined to 
proceed without special assurances from his father, vln reply to this ^ 
application, he was now ordered to send large portions „ , . 
of his army to be placed under Sbabriar, who had been w'teii »»y 
nominated in bis stead. With this order Shah Jehan 


declined to comply, and marched* iipim Agra. The emperor, who 
had been at Lahore, now set out, in February 1023, to 

1 • 1 • 1 , . ' « VhecmpfTor 

oppose him ; and the armies met on the borders of Httni kH siimu 
itajpootaun, where some partial engagements took 
place ; but Shah Jehan, having probably no desire to press Ids 
father to extremity, retreated southwards to Mandoo. shahJihAn 
He was followed by the emperor to Ajmere, and thenoe wuinirnwn. 
an army, under the joint command of the Prince Purviz and « 
Mohubut Khan, was dispatched to reduce him. Shah R,,ttrMto 
Jeli&n was now deserted by the governor of Guzerat, and 

r 2 
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Ho lode* 
/(•aCc'd Ilf 
Prliire 
Purv'lz, 

nnd retires 
til tlie 
liccean. 


retired to'Boorhanpoor ; -where the imperial generali Khun Khan^^ 
AiuUhence also (ioclared against him, and obliged him to retreat 
TlVintrAna Telingaua, whence he proceeded by the coast route 

aiidUoiigai. into Bengal, in 1024. Here his cause was warmly 
espoused by, the local authorities, and he defeated the governor 
Hi* noMOMPB Mahal. He had now obtained possession of 

liuKai^sIfd Bahar, and further successes seemed pos- 

iiiiimr. pihlo ; but the Prince Purviz and Mohubut Klian 
marched from Boorhanpoor direct upon Allahabad, and in an 
action which ensued with the prince, completely de- 
feated him, and obliged him to retrace his steps into 
the Deccan. Here be hoped to enlist the Kings of 
Golcondah and Bcejapoor in his cause ; but they were 
faithful to tlio emperor. Mullik LTinbur, however, 
received him gladly ; hut he soon found himself helpless, and 
wrote a hiinihlo submission to his father: who, requiring him to 
simii TeiiAn possession, and to send his sons 

Bubiuito to Dara and Auvuugzehe to court, as hostages, was pro- 
tiip emperor, forgive the past. 

The emperor was then in progress on his annual journey to 
ToeemprcHH’a Kashmero and return to Dehly, in company with the 
wohuSue’^ empress. She had become jealous of Mohubut Khan, 
Kimn. whom slie herself had selected to act against Shah 
Jehan, and ho had been summoned to court. Mohubut Khan 
w’as at that lime the most eminent of the State servants j but he 
was charged with malpractices in Bengal, and though for a time 
he dehi} ed to appear to answer them, he eventually proceeded to 
court under the escort of 5,000 liajpoots, whom he had attached 
to hiniaelf. When ho reached the emperor’s camp, he understood 
that his disgi-ace had been already determined upon, 

HIb comlQcc. ,, iJi j. ’ 

and lie resolved to get possession of the emperors 
^ person, and inube his owm terms. With this view he occupied 
the bridge of » boats by which the emperor was to cross the 
fleizenthe ^’ith a portion of his troops, and dashing 

sniperur'B into the emperor s camp with the rest, surrounded his 
peraoii. teiits, and took him prisoner. The emperor, who had 
been in i\ heavy sleep, awoke when his bed was surrounded with 
' armed men, nnd recognising Mohubut Khan, reproached him with 
treachery ; but he did not resist, and mounted upon an elephant," 
was conducted, with every mark of respect, to hia, general’s tents. 
Tiie’empreaa Meanwhile the empress was not idle. Putting on mean 
MMimbut directed herself to be conveyed to the camp 

^ liLau’z camp, of the army on the other side of the river, where she 
made preparations for an attack upon Mohubut Khan’s camp, and the 
rescue of thjp emperor ; and early next morning she moved^^in 

r * 
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peraon to the attack at the head of the whole of the ro^al forces. 
The bridge had been destrejed, and she attempted to 
cross by a dangerous ford below. After a fruitless utid great ' 
6ti*®ggle, in wiiich many were carried away by the *’^*^**' 
stream, and others shot by the Kajpoots, who held the opposite 
bank, it was found impossible to carry their position, and a furious 
conflict now raged round the elephant of the empress, which was 
the special object of capture by the Rajpoots. The driver was 
killed, and the infant daughter of Shahriur, sitting in the empress's 
lap, was wounded by an arrow,ewhile the empress’s escape was 
wonderful.* The elephant, now beyond control, and woundeil 
badly, rushed back into the river, and plunging into deep water, 
reached the bank safely. Another attack by Fiddi Khan had 
also failed, and Noor Jehan, seeing that there was no hiim joins the 
hope of rescu/ng the emperor, voluntarily joined him. 

The army now commanded by ^iohubut Khan proceeded to 
Kabool, and the strict confinement of the emperor 
■was considerably relaxed. The Ihijpoota, on whom piIu?e"7io 
Mohubut depended, were here in a fl)reign land, the 
people of which had moi'e sympathy for the emperor than for his 
general; and Noor Jel.ln, on pretence of summoning nil feudal 
contingents for muster, increased her own, and con- me 
trived the support of others. Finally slie proposed a plUrto'''*’® 
review of her own troops: and on this occasion they 
moved so ns to separate the emperor from the Rajpoot 
guard by which he was attended, and to close around si.citrds. 
him. From that moment he was free. Noor Jehan would now 
have dealt severely with Mohubut Khan : but her 
brother was his prisoner, and he ^as too powerful to 5u»iuiiiut 
be attacked ; so setting his pardon on the condition of erlim”5ii'ah^ 
her brother’s release and 3rohubut’s immediately pro- 
ceeding against Sliah Jehan, he accepted the tfonditiona, and 
marched to meet the prince. Rut Shah Jehan was in no condi- 
tion for rebellion ; ho was, in fact, very helpless. He was residing 
,at Ajmere with only 1,000 men, and his friend, Rajah Kishn 
Singb, bad died. This was tbe cfisis of his fortunes : and had he 
been able, he would have fled to Persia. While in thia distress, 
be beard of his brother Purviz’s death, and trusting now who 
to recover bis position in the Deccan, he proceeded ,h7‘'ivnVn^ 
thither, followed by Mohubut Khan, to whom hequicklv 
became reconciled. Before they could decide upon any aiwn. to 
plan of future proceedings, news of the emperor's death recoil uii'ed. 
reached them. He had found tbe climate of Kashrnere 
too severe, and had died of asthma, his old 'complaint, uTe Einper<a 
as he was being taken to Lahore. Jehdngeer cj^ired 
0 
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#)n October 2ft, l(i27, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the 
twenty-second of his reign, and was iftterred*in the mausoleum ha 
hud prepared for himself at Lahore. 


CHAPTER XXL 

OP THK KEIGN OF THE EMPEROll SHAH JEnXH, 

1027 T^ 1055. 

Immediately on the receipt of the news of his father’s death, 
81i»h .Teliaii proceeded to Agra, and ascended the 
throne on Jamiarv 20, 102ft. Jletween that period and 
Agra, IGJ8. (i(.ftth of .lehangeer there liad been an ntlenipt by 

Prince Shahriar to gain tlie throne ; but it had been suppressed by 
Asof Klian, tlie prime minister, who defeated and imprisoned him. 
And the cmpres-*, after this event, retired into priviicy, from which 
Tii<* cm press again emerged. She \vas allowed a pension 

yf 250,000/. a year ; and, according to Khafie Khan, the 
liistorijui of tlie ])ori<)d, nbst»iined from all •entertainments, became 
profuse in her cliarities, and wore no colour but white, to the 
period of lier death. The emperor’s accession was the occasion of 
Hphuidid rt'joicings at Ajira ; and there beiiig no war in progress, 
in any part of his dominions, ho devoted himself to his favourite 
pursuit— archil ectiiie — and commenced those famous buildings by 
which his name is perpetuated. An invasion of the Uzbeks, and 
the insurrection of Rajah Nursing DiSo of IJunkelkund, gave em- 
of })ortiuns of the army ; but the rebellion of 

Kimti.T. iMii Khaii.lclian Lodv, tile comniander-iii-chief and viceroy 
' ' of the Deccan, wjis of more moment, and became ulti- 

mately tbe foundation of a greater interference in, and control 
over Deccan a[l'airs, than had ever yet been exercised. It may be 
presumed that, from the first, Khan Jehan Lody had determined 
jn« Hiutjce. achieving independence. He was originally an 

uoiits. Afghan adventurer, , and ha<l risen by bis personal 
valour and skill to the liighest rank. He declined to accompany 
the emperor to Agra ; but was invited to court after bis accession 
the throne, and treated with the utmost considemtion. So far, 
however, from receiving these attentions in a pleasant spirit, Khan 
delfan viewed them with the utmost jealousy and alarm; and 
suddenly quitting his palace at Agra, with nil his family, escorted 
Kspnpeg from 2,000 of bis veteran retainers, inarched southwards. 

AffrH rotiie He wus pursued and overtaken at the Chumbul river; 
ouinu. checked the advancing force in a sharp skirmishi 
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crossed the river, and plunging into the woody country of 
Bundelkund and (ildnclwana, made his way into the Deccan. As 
soon as his position was as(;ertained, a Moghul force from the army 
erf the Deccan was sent against him; but Lody had 
made friends of the local Mahratta authorities, who rose Monimi 
in his defence, and repulsed the Moghuls with severe 
JOSS. 


The position and characler of Khnii Jehan Lody were now a 
subject of much anxiety to the emperor, whose ex- 
porience of Deccan politics led him to fear the effect einp<»ror’i 
which a-powerfiil character like his generars might 
have upon the Kings of the Deccan. If they could be brought into 
a confederacy, and their united armies led by Khan Jehan Lody, 
it would be difficult to oppose them ; for the contest with Ahmod- 
nugger alone had already required all the power of the empire, 
and that State was still powerful, while Deejapoor and Golcondali 
were both in a liigli condition of prosperity. In this The emperor 
state of affairs, Shah Jehan trusted the Deccan to no 
one ; he proceeded to that country in 1020, and divid- lo-o- 
ing his army into three portions, remained himself at Hoorhanpoor, 
to direct the general.nolicy of the campaign. Of the 
three ollicers emplo\eil, Azim Khan proved the most auMinHt Khan 
efficient. lie drove Kliaii Jehan Lody Irinn place to 
place, and forced him to rotn^it to the south, while Lody’s cause 
was much weakened by the defection of his hitherto friend and 
ally, Shahjee llhdslay, a Mahratta chieftain of much power ami 
influence, who liad been in possession of a great portion of the 
western dominions of tlie Ahmednugger State since tlie death of 


Mullik Urabur in 1020. It was evident to Shahjee f}i,nhjee 
that, in the present condition* of the Deccan,. Khan 
Jehan had no clianco of success ; and he accordingly c»«i'cror. 
proceeded to Boorhanpoor, paid his respects to ^he emperor at the 
head of 2, (XX) of his ret.ainers, and was taken into the service ns a 
commander of 6,000, which involved a patent of nobility, and the 
confirmation of the estates he possessed. This example was 
followed ny his cousin Kellooj^e and other Mahratta chiefs, and it 
is evident that, by this conciliatoiy and practically useful policy, 
Shah Jehan not only mateiially strengthened his own position, 
but weakened that of his opponents. 

Kban Jehan Lody, driven southwards, took refuge at Beeja* 
poor, w'here he endeavoured to incite the king, Mah- KhaifJeiiftn 
mood Adil Shah, on pretence of checking the Moghul 
progress, to assist him. But Mahmood could not be KinijMah- 
indneed to do so. lie was a peaceful njonarch, who 
devoted himself to civil affairs, and to architecture, in luterfm 
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which he wils a scientific proficient ; and all that he could hope 
for was to preserve wliat he already ^possessed, which he con- 
sidered would be impossible under a Moghul attack. This was 
perliaps a sliortsighted policy, and indeed proved to be so in the 
end ; but Khan Jehdn Lody hod nothing to ofler to induce 
Mahnr.ood Adil Shah to break his already existing engagements 
Lodyisdis- with the emperor based upon the previous treaties, and 
iiiiuid. Lody was dismissed. lie returned to Moortuza Nizam 
Shah in., then defending himself against the emperor's attacks ; 
and finding no chance of assistanccj^ endeavoured to break through 
the imperial posts and reach Bundelkund, and incite its ever law- 
less chiefs to rebellion. Here, howevtu-, ho was disa])pointed ; so 
fur from assisting him, the local chiefs opposed his 
killed, progress, and ho was finally slam, lighting bravely to 
tiie last, near tlio fort of Kalinjor. Tlie imperial 
operations were delayed for nearly a year, owing to famine, 
TheAioBiiui w'hicli followed a Scarcity of rain; but in 1030, when 
nd’Siiioe on forage was once more available to some extent, Azim 
miXdefillt^** Khan marched upon Dowlatabad. Here he was eu- 
Mi»irni/.a countered bv Moortuza Nizam 8hah III. and his 

AiZMiii bliah 1 1*' 1 • T .. 1 « 1 . 

army: but the king was deleated. in a geneml action 
fought near the fort, and the Moghuls following up their nd- 
They occupy Vantage, toolc possossioii of the country as far as 
ijharoor. Hliaroor. Moortuza III. now dismissed lus minister, 
Tukurrib Khan, who immediately joined Azim Khan, and released 
Futteh Khan, the son of Mullik Uinbur, wdio had been confined. 
The defeat of ^Moortuza III. by the Moghuls, and their occupation 
of Dharoor, now alarmed Mahniond Adil Shah, and an 
between ' alliance between him and Moortuza followed, Moortuza 
iuld aKi- ceding to him the fori of Sholaiioor and its depen- 
MUtfgor. i«33. ^jpucies, with some districts in the Koncaii. This 
alliauce, however^ came too late. Moortuza Nizam Shah was 
put to death by bis minister, wdio then prollored his 
ponrurmy allegiance to the emperor; and the army of Beejapoor, 
defeated. it could effect a junction wdth that of Ahmed- 

Hugger, was defeated by Azim Khj^n. 

Ilia open defiance of the ]V[ogliiils now drew upon Mahraood 
, Adil Shah the whole brunt of their pow-er ; and he was 

bSgodl’^ besieged in his capital by Asof Khan. Beojapoor was 
bravely defended, and the light troops of the State cut 
off alk the supplies of graiu and forage from the Moghul army, 
But without eventually obliged to abandon the siege, 

result. These operations had prolonged the emperor’s residence 
The emperor dn the Deccau, and he was now (1(532) obliged to re- 
Agrn'im to Agra. Mobubut Khan was left as viceroy and 
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commander of the forces, and the war was prosecuted w*ith vigour. 
When Futteh Khan of* Ahraedmigger made over- MoJmi.ut 
lures to the emperor, he had been required to give up "'ilo' '*^^*^*^ 
the State elephants and jewels of the Nizam Shahy n»jccan 
kingdom. This, however, he had evaded, and shul^ himself up in 
the fort of Dowlatabad. Here he was eventually coiitirnied as 
rtjgent of the State ; a proceeding which disgusted Shnhjee 
lllidslay, ■who made overtiii’es to J3eejnpoor through Morar 
1 unt, a Mahratta Brahmin, who was the chief minister, and he 
joined the Beejapoor army in m advance upon Dowlatabad, while 
MohubutKhan proceeded to its relief. Meanwhile, Futteh Khan 
had again changed aides, and refused to give up the fortress. 
Mohubiit Khan now invested it, and the place was 

1 , « . i. . I 1 * 1 1 1 Dowljitnl»nd 

surrendered after a siege of titty-oight days. JJe also ukm i>y uio 
defeated the Beejapoor army, which was weak, and 
followed it for some distance ; hut it eluded him. After this, 
Futteh Khan entered the Moghul service ; and the boy whom he 
had created king was sent as a State prisoner to 
(twalior, in February Thus ended the Ahmed- Nizuiu sii.uij 

nugger kingdom j but the Deccan ^vas by no moans 
pacified. The King Beejapoor could not be subdued. Mohuhut 
Khan failed in the sieiio of Purainda, which he had undertaken 
with the Prince Shujah, who had been sent as his coadjutor; and 
the Moghul ai’niy having retired to Boorhanpoor, both were 
superseded in their command, and returned to court. Taking 
advantage of their discomfiture, Shahjeo Bhoslay now set up 
another prince of the Ahmednugger house, and in his name 
re-occupied the whole of the western portion of the old do- 
minions, as far as the sea. , 

These events necessitated the return of th» emperor to the 
Deccan in 10*%. lie now divided the urniy into two The emperor 
portions ; one to act against Shahjee — the otherf under 
the command of Khan Dowrdn, was directed against 
Beejapoor, which was again besieged ; but the mode of defence 
which had been successful before was again resorted to : 
the districts around the capkul were desi^rted, the „ 

reservoirs of water beyond the fort emptied, and thq of lieejuinuir 
wells poisoned; while Bendoollu Khan, at the head 
of the cavalry, harassed the imperial army. He could not, how- 
ever, save the couhtry, which was mercilessly plundered ; and in 
Mahmood Adil Shah sued for peace. By the treaty 
which ensued, he received a considerable portion of ootjaprur. 
the A-hmednugger dominions, including Sholapoor, 

Purainda, part of the Koncan, and the country on the^Ami ju w 
bonks of the Bheema and Neern; and in return engaged v^*******^ 
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to pay twenty lacs of j»agodafl, or 800,000/., per nnnum. Shah- 
joe was also to be reduced ; but seeing the futility of resistance, 
he submitted to the emperor, and in 1037 was pardoned, and 
re-admitted into the imperial service. * 

The Deccan being thus paciHed for the time, . the emperor 
returned to Apra in 1037. Several minor affairs Jiad 
occurred during his absence, in which his troops had 
been successful ; but the most important news he 
received was the recovery of Kandahar, which had 
btien given up to hiw. by Ally Mordan Khan, its 
governor, who, having come to court, was taken into 
the imperial employ, and rendered excellent service 
in many capacities. A canal which supplies Delily with wnter 
still bears bis name. In 10-44, in concert with Uajah 
Jiigut Singh, who brought 14,000 Rajpoots of his own 
clan, Ally Merdan Khan invaded Balkh ; and despite of 
the severe climate, and stupendous mountain-passes, these brave 
Indian warriors ochieviul splendid successes. The service was, how- 
ever, so aiduous, that the emperor moved to Kabool in support, 
priiir^ and dcspatclied his son Moorad to operate with bis 
cJmduct?^^ general. The campaign was crowned with success, but 
AnniiiifTioiie tranquillity did not ensue. The I’rince Moordd re- 
rciiijufs him. turned without leave, and was disgraced, and his 
brother A urungzebe sent to replace him; the emperor, who had 
returned to India, again proceeding to Kabool. Aurungzebe was 
nt first triuiiiphaiit ; but reverses ensued, and he was obliged to take 
TJioeimmir P^'-'^^tion in Halkh. The emperor, perceiving the 

transfwra wasle of life und means which these campaigns in- 

Niiz/.iir volved, made over the province to Nuzzur Mahomed, 

Miihoiiiod. originally tempted him to undertake the war, 

and Aurungzebe was directed to withdraw from Balkh ; but bis 
i*etre»t was very disastrous : ninny of hi.s troops perished 

Dlffiisrroiis . 1 i_ 1 jf ^ 

rrtrcacDf in til/) SHOW, and by the unceasing attacks ot the moun- 
Auriuigsuhe. remnant of the ai*my reached Kabool 

about the end of 1047, in a pitiable condition. 

In the year I(»4rt, Kandahar •was retaken by the Persians. 
KandHhar rc- , Aurungzebe luid been dispatched to relieve it, but 
arrived too latej and the siege of the place was under- 
is uusiescd taken in 1649. The Persian king sent a force for its 
i2i.e”^iuuut prince was ultimately Qbliged to raise 

vflec^ ^ the siege ; but it was renewed in 1052, with a similar 
result. The artillery employed was in fact insufficient, and Aurung- 
rniice Ddni*t returned to Kabool, to be sent as viceroy- to the 
Kttviupt. - Deccan. The Prince Ddra Shekoh, the emperor*s 
eldest son, now besought his father to allow him to attempt what 
bad resulted in such signal failures^ and a splendid army was 
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placed under bis command. With this, in 105.% he •invested the 
fort, and the eiefe was •prosecuted with great vigour ; 
but the result was in nowise more fortunate than the ih-r<*mod 
former. Kandahar was bravely and desperately de- **^®‘'*"'‘* 
fended by the Persians ; and, after losing the hegt of KanSSr '* 
his troops in ineiFectual assaults, Ddra was obliged to tkiBwi. 
raise the siege and return. This proved to be the last effort 
of the Moghul dynasty to repossess Kandahar, and the imperial 
dominions in Afghanistan were confined to Kabool and its de- 
pendencies. The jears 1054-455 w'ere an interval of peace, 
during •which the revenue system of Toder Mul was introduced 
into Jlerar and other possessions in the Deccan ; but the emperor 
had the misfortune to lose his great and able minister, DonOiofthe 
Saad Ullah Klian, who, had he lived, might probably 
have averted the further entanglement in Deccan Khan, loss, 
affairs which, in the seqiu*!, proved so disastrous to the empire, 
and those contentions among the emperor's sons which resulted in 
rebellion and usurpation. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE REIGH OF THEEMPEKOR SHAH JEIIAn {cimvhded)^ 1056 TO 1658. 

ALTHOi^ail Sliahjee Dhdslay had been pardoned, and nominally 
re-admitted into the imperial sernce in Kt’lZ, it did 
not prevent his being employed by Deejapoor ; and for 
a time he was placed in charge of the greater part»J^‘^J'»h'»‘''. 
of the new cessions. But Be w'as afterwards appointed to a 
command on the southern frontier ; and a largo territory, wliich 
included part of Mysore, was conferred on ^im as on estate. 
It will be observed by this, that the conquests of the Beejapoor 
State had now extended materially to the southward ; and by 
this time, that the descendants of the Beejaniigger HisHerond 
familv " cid been deprived of ^11 the northern portions 
of their already reduced dominions. In 1C.‘10, Shahjee had 
married a second w'ife of the family of Moliitcy,* which gave 
offence to bis first w-ifo, who belonged to the higher family of 
Jadow, and she separated from him. She had borne him two sons : 
Sumbhajee, the eldest, who remained with his father; and Sivajee, 
the youngest, w'ho was afterwards destined to take so great a 
part in the political affairs of the Deccan and of India. 

Sivajeo was honi at Joonair in May 1627; and after his 
father’s departure for the Carnatic, in' 1636, remained Birth nf 
with his mother at I’oona, under the protection of his 
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father*8 agent, Dadajee Konedeo^ ^ho managed his patron’s estates 
with much skill. Many of them lay atuong the wild valleys of 
the western Ghauts ; and os he grew up, Slvajee made friends of 
the sons of several of the smaller proprietors, who, for the most 
part, led lawless lives, rebisting the Mahomedans, and occasionally 
niseduca- plundering the open country. He became skilled in all 

tion. martial exercises, hut would never leam to read or 

write, considering such acquisitions as beneath notice j and, with 
his companions, conceived the project of becoming independent oi 
Mahomedan control. In 1046 he obtained possession of the 
strong hill-fort of Torna ; and ns this act might be re- 
sented by the government of Jleejnpoor, he dispatched 
agents to the capital to negotiate possession of the district in 
which it was situated, on payment of a high rent. The discovery 
of a large amount of gold among the ruins of the fort, which 
was attributed to a miracle, enabled him not only to put it in 
iiHjiTiirh complete repair, but, in 1047, to fortify another moun- 
fortiticd. tain-top near it, which he named KajgMrh. These 
proceedings seem to have excited some uneasinoss at Boejapoor ; 
but, beyoud a remonstrance to his father, and warnings to himself, 
which were received with apparent siibmissi'on, no further pro- 
ceedings were taken against him. For a time Dadajeo endeavoured 
to turn Sivajee from his designs; but, failing in this, he seems 
to have acquired faith in them, and on his deatli-bed encouraged 
him to persevere. 

The main spring of Sivajee’s actions from the first, however, 
• - < appears to have been his mother, to whom he confided 

hiH oiiiciicr. ^ bis plans. She was an enthusiast in religion, and, as is 
Hrr not uncommon among Muhratta women, conceived that 

cimmctcr. jjybie revelations were made to ht;r by the Goddess 
Bhbwance, the tutelary divinity of her family, shadowing forth 
the future greatness of her sou, ami the delivery of the Hindoo 
faith from its subji^ction by the IMahomedans. There is no doubt 
that in these visions and declarations of his mother’s, Sivajee 
implicitly believed ; and the death of Dadnji'e, and the manage- 
ment of the family estates by himself, gave him local means and 
nuthoiity, w);iich he used in the prosecution of his designs. 
"Gradually, too, the rude but warlike pr>pulation of the inoun- 
tain gleus grew to have faith in him, they were at his <!all 
on every occasion on which he required them,, and by their 
assistaifoe, Sivajee became possessed of other hilMorts, and thus 
gradually acquired a position of immense natural strength; while, 
by avoiding collisions with the Mahomedan agents and com- 
manders, bis proceedings up to ItHS attracted no notice. In 
that year, however, his actions grew bolder ; he intercepted a 
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large remittance of treasures by tlie governor of Kuljiaq, in tbe 
Koncan, and the {>lace 4self was surprised, and taken with its 
governor, who, on being courteously released by Sivajee, pro- 
i^eded to Beejapoor, where his accounts of the young ghHhjop's 
rebers position at last excited alarm. In 1040, Shahjee arrest, im 
was arrested and brought to court, and chai'ged \i4th complicity 
in his son’s designs. It was in vain that he denied them ; he 
was placed in a cell, the door of which was nearly built up, and 
he was threatened with its being closed, and a honible death by 
starvation, if he did not procure bis son's submission, cruel 
Sivajee, now in extremity, applied to the ICiiiperor 
Shah Jehan, on his own and his father’s behalf. Ilis Beejapoor. 
application was fa\ourably received, and be was admitted to the 
imperial service as a commander of 5,000. llis father’s desertion 
of the emperor’s seiwice also was overlooked; and, 
probably under an order from the emperor, he was 
released from his hoiTible dungeon, but retained at Beejapoor for 
four years — that is, till 1653 — when, in the repression of disorders 
on his estate, his son Sumbhajee was killed, and Siva- of 
jee became heir to the family property. By liis 
father’s release and je-cmployment, and his own admission to the 
imperial service, Sivajee’s position had been much strengthened, 
and his actions assumed a bolder character. Fort after fort among 
the mountains fell into his hands, and in 1650 he selected an 
almost impregnable position on a mountain near the rendbguru 
source of the Krishna river, which he fortified, and, 
under the name of Pert^bgurh, it became tbe capital of bis pos- 
sessions. 

It has been already related in the last chapter, that the Prince 
Aurungzebe, after his failure aff Kandahar, in 1053, was 
appointed viceroy of tbe Deccan. He took* up his vircmyoftiie 
abode at Kirkee, the city near Dowlatabad, founded by 
Mullik Umbur, and changed its name to Aurungabad. Here, 
until 1656, he remained in peace, carrying out*the settlement of 
the imperial provinces of the Deccan under the system of Toder 
Mul, a' ;ording to the emperor’s design, with great assiduity and 
success. With Oolcondah and Beejapoor the relations continued 
friendly, both States paying their quotas of tribute, and to all 
appearance avoiding any cause of quarrel. At this period, the 
minister at Golcondah was the celebrated Meer Joomla, formerly 
a diamond merchant, who had raised himself to his present office 
by his great abilities. He had cultivated the friendship of 
Aurungzebe, and was much respected by him, as well as by the 
emperor. While he was absent on a local campaign in eastern 
Telingfma, his son, Mahomed Ameen, had given offence to Sooltan 
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Abdoolla I\ootub Shah, and was imprisoned hj him. Failing to 
obtain his son’s release, Meer Joomla appealed to Aurungzebe, who 
forwarded the applic ation to his father with his support ; and an 
iiifrrftrpiire was issued by the emperor for the young manN 

ai Oiiiroiidaii. j<eleaso This mandate was, however, resented by Sooltan 
Abdoalia, wlnt now confined Mahomed Ameen with more strict- 
ness, and attached the property of his father, the minister. Shah 
Johan now ordered Auriingzebe to carry out his instructions by 
force ; and, under pretence of visiting his brother in l^engal, the 
prince proceeded with an army towa^rds Masulipatam ; but, turning 
H\df ra).a(i Suddenly upon Tlvderabad, surprised the city, which was 
liii'i ked iiy merciltissly plundercul, while the Icing had only time 
AiiruiiMKtiie. escape to the fort of Golcoudah. Hero he was 
besieged by Auruiigzebc, to vvhom large reinforcements had 
arrived. The niinister'a son and all his property were released ; 
but this did not satisfy Auriingzebe, who obliged the king to 
agree to pay a fine of 1,000,0004 sterling, and to give his daughter 
in marriage to his son Mahomed, with an appropriate dowry. These 
heavy impositions were ndaxed by the emperor ; but M(*cr Joomla 
had now joined Aiirungzebc', and his counsels, there Is little doubt, 
led to further aggressions upon the Deccan liipgnoms. 

At this crisis. Maliiuood Adil Shah, king of JWjnpoor, died, 
on November 4, lOoO, and was 3v:cceoded by his son, 
.MHimlond Ally Adil Slioh II., then in his nineteenth year. Many 
noble nionuiueiits of Mahniood’s reign survive him. His 
Ally A.U1 pal;;ces are in ruins ; but his mausoleum has the grandest 


dome in the world, and the sciemtific princ iples upon 
wdiich it was coustructc'd, according to Mr. Fergusson, 


are superior to any practisc*d in l^urope. During the period of 
his reign, l»et*japoor was probably' the finest and most populous 
city of India. Ally Adil yiiali II. lia«l scarcely asccaidt^d the 
throne, when his right to it was questioned by Auriingzebe, on 
the ground that he Avas not a son of the bite Icing, and the right 
of selection lay with the emperor. Tliere Avas no pretext, what- 
ever, for the statement ; but it afforded an excuse for war, which 
in this case was utterly un])iovq^ed and unjustifiable. The 
War with Mogliiil iiriiiy advanc^ed from Auruiigabad, under the 
Beejapoor. nominal command of Aleer Jcmmla, who had been sent 
from court, but in reality of Auriingzebe himself, by way of 
ii<.eder Beeder, which Avas captured from a descendant of 

captured.^ Ameer Bereed, who still held it; and on this occasion 
diSmylyhy magnificent college, erected by Mahmood Gawan 
an expioaion. jn 1478, which wtts Used for a powder-magazine, was 
blown up. Tlie young King of Beejapoop could assemble no troopn 
to check the Mcgliuls, as the bulk ox' bis army was employed in 
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tlie Carnatic ; and in February, 1657, tbo city was invested. The 
king offered to pay 1,000,000/. sterling, and to accede* Beejapi>«r 
to any other terms demanded ; but Aurungzebe had 
determined to reduce and annex the kingdom ; and the capture of 
tTie city was only a question of time, when news of the ninesa of the 
supposed mortal illness of the emperor reached him 
from his sister ; and accepting the overt-ires of Ally Adil Shah IL, 
he concluded a hasty peace, and marched northwards, 
to contend with his brother Dam Shekoh, for the throne. Uoejxpu'or. 
Sooltan Mua/zim, his second son, was left in charge of xurmiffxcho 
the Deccan provinces, and his family, and MeerJoomlOi mllSuiuJu 
who had affected loyalty to Darn, though secretly 
favouring Aurungzebe, were confined in Dowlatabad. 

For some time past, owing to his father’s iniirm state of health, 
the government of the empire had been carried on by cjinrartpr of 
Dara. ITe was a high-spirited, liberal prince, but lax, 
according to jMnboinedan estimation, in his religious hiuHiIs 
opinions, leaning more to those of the ]i)mperor Akbiir 
than to the rigid fanaticism professed and practised by Aurungzebe, 
who was looked to by the Mahomedans of the period as the 
ultimate regenerator of the faith in India. In this respect, 
Aurungzebe held advantage over his brother j and his 

unscrupulous ambition, and implacable policy, combined 'with un- 
failing daring and resolution, completed bis remarkable character. 
The Prince Sliujah, viceroy of Deiigal, an habitual drunkanl, 
professed the 81ieea faith, and was even more unpr)pular among 
the orthodox than Dura. Moorad, viceroy of (luzerat, was a 
man of no ability, and also addicted to drinking ; but he was brave 
and generous. Ho avhs the youngest of the four, and Jiad l(;ast 
iiiHueiice. Shujah and Moorml foiiliwitli assumed royal titles, 
and marched from their respective governmenfS at the head of 
their forces ; and Aurungzebe, advancing from Iloorhanpoor into 
Malwah, addressed himself to Moorful, professintf him- Aiirufi»r7.r'ho 
self ready to act in his interest, to place him nn the ilp/ililli* 
throne, and then to retire to Mecca. It is difficult to Mwirta. 
conceive how Mnor^l could have been cajf>led by such hollow and 
hypocritical professions ; but flicy succeeded, and the armies of 
the two brothers made a junction in Malwah. • 

Meanwhile Dara was not indifferent to the progress of events: 
he dispatched an ariiiy under his ^on Soliman against 
Shiijah, who was defeated n^*nr IkMiares, and returned 
to Bengal; and Rajah Jey Singh, who was nominated ^ 
to the command of^ another to oppose Aurungzebe and Moorfidp 
took up a position near Oojeyn, and was defeated in the RHjnh J«f 
me nth of April, 1658. The princes now advanced to 
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the Chumbul ; and the emperor, who was proceeding to Dehly, 
would have tuined to meet them; but he was prevented by 
his brother-in-law, and Darn, w'ho would not wait the arrival of 
the army he had sent against Shujah, could not bp restrained by 
his father. His army, at tho least computation, was treble in 
number to the combined forces of Aurungzebe and Moorad ; but 
its sympathies were perhaps more with Aurungzebe thjm himself, 
rrhice iwra *^”<1 battle which ensued, he was totally defeated 

ui ffHtca. fled. On the third day after the battle, Aurungzebe 

arrived at Agi'a, and endeavoured to conciliate his father ; but his 
Tho empoTor were fruitless, and tho emperor w’as confined tr. 

dt'iMwcdhy the palace and deposed. Shah Jehdu lived till Decem- 
Auruiig^eiie. strict seclusion imposed upon Inin ; but 

his reigu virtually ceased after the victory over Ddra. Aurungzebe 
now usurped the government, though he w'hs not for- 
u-lu7ili®?he° wially crow'ned till a year afterwards ; and JMoorad was 
Eiid'im- while intoxicated, after a supper with his brother, 
Lomkd imprisoned, first in tlie citadel of Dehly, and after- 

wards in the fort of Gwalior. 

1'he chara(;ter of the Emperor Shah Jehan and of his govem- 
Charnoter of ment is freely given by Dernier, who resided at his 
Si'Kif hiS” court, and frequently accompanied him in his excursions; 
guvur iimont. 'Pavemier, by JMandelsloe, and other European 
travellers in India, whose accounts are beyond suspicion of correct- 
ne.s3 or of adulation. He was magnificent beyond all former 
emperors of India, not only in his court, but in the noble works 
which have survived him in the city of Dehly, and the most 
beautiful of Indian buildings, the Taj Mahal of Agra. If he was 
expensive in his tastes, he had at least a noble revenue, and 
supported well-paid civil establishments and a numerous army; 
and when he was dethroned by his ungrateful son, the treasury of 
the State, containing 24,000,0004 sterling, besides bullion and 
jewels, was rich btiyond precedent. Throughout his reign of thirty 
years, there had been no public calamity, and he had governed his 
immense dominions— for it must be remembered that they 
extended from Bengal to tho borders of Persia — with the ability of 
a gi'eat statesman, and with hulnnuity and consideration rare 
among Oiiental monarchs. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

OF THE BEIGE OF THE EMPEROR AUBUNGZEBE, 1G58 TO 1(>72, 

Fob some time before Aurunt^zebc's attack upon Bcejapoor, he 

had kept up a constant coiTe/.pondence with ^Sivajee. . , , 

* .<.!• •• til 11 . Aurungzebe ’8 

lie had approved of his retamEig all he could wrest iuicrmurHe 

from Beejapoor, and even dehired a personal inter- 
view with him, to ai*range, os he wrote, plans of mutual aggran- 
disement; but Sivajee was too w^ary : and while he forwarded 
submissive letters, continued to act boldly on his own sivnjiL'a 
behalf. In May l(io7, he even attacked Joonair, and cxmoub. 
carried off specie belonging to the revenue collections of the 
Moghul provinces, to the value of 120,000/., which was sent to 
Unjgurh : and next assaulted Ahmedniigger ; but was less success- 
ful, though he secured 700 horses and four elephants. The 
sudden war with Beejiipoor, however, alarmed him. When the 
fort of Beeder was cap|ured, Aurungzebo wrote to him 
the folhiwing charoctcnstic letter, which is quoted by Aunuijncb* 
Grant Duff, in his ‘ History of the Mahrattas * ; — ‘The 
fort of Beeder, which is accounted impregnable, and which is the 
key to the conquest of tlie Deccan and Carnatic, has betm cap- 
tured by me in one day — both fort and town — which was hardly to 
be expected without one j'ear s fighting.’ Sivajee, perhaps, con- 
sidered that Beejapoor would also fall ; but its escape, under the 
circumstances ali'eady detailed, was a relief to him. Considering, 
therefore, that Aurungzebe was fufly occupied with ^he public affairs 
in liindostan, he now pressed demands upon various counts, with 
which Aurungzebe for the present complied, rather than risk 
collision with him during his own absence. ]\Iean- 
while iSivajee continued his aggressions upon the aggrKHeioiifl 
Beejapoor territory iu the Koncan; and it was ira- 
possible IV > that State to delay proceedings against him. 

Afzool Khan, an experienced officer, volunteered for the 
service, and was placed in command of an army of Af^ooiKhan 
12,000 horso and foot, with a train of artillery. Siva- 
jee had nu means by which such a force could be i>i»b 
encountered in the field, and his object was to draw it intef the 
narrow mountain-defiles, where it could be attacked at a disadvan- 
age ; and, if Afzool Khan could be induced to come 
to a cooference, to destroy him. In these projects 
Sivqjee was perfectly successful. RecMving con- 
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tinuous n^essages of the most profound humility and submission, 
the Beejapoor general advanced nearly to Pei'tabgurh, and 
having encamped his army in a defile, proceeded with a slight 
escort to Sivajee’s capital. A small pavilion oir shed had bran 
erected on the mountaiiireide for the conference, and Afzool 
Murdef of Khan here awaited the arrival of Sivajee, who, having 
Afzooi Kimn. received his mother s blessing, descended from the 
fort, accompanied by his friend, Tannnjee Maloosray. As he 
embraced Afzool Khan, he struck him in the bowels with a 
crooked dagger, c<incealed in his hand, and his blow was iinme- 
noHfriirUon fidh)wed up by Tannajee. By a preconcerted 

of the notija- sit'nal, the Beejapoor army in camp, com])letely off its 
j.our orce. gr lard, was attached on all sides by parties which had 
been stntior.ed in ambuscade in the woods, and very few escaped 
the massacre ; while four thonaiind liorses, with all tlio elephants 
and field-trairi, fell into Sivnjee*s hands, lie now pressed Beeja- 
poor severely, and plundered up to the gates of the capital. 
Several districts bordering upon his own possessions were an- 
nexed, and it Ix^canni necessary for the king. Ally Adil Shah II., 
to lake the field iii person, lie recovered most of the lost terri- 

Finai wauiu struggle, ill 1002, Sivajee 

ofsivajee’8 retained nearly *100 miles of the coast territoiy, with a 
piaus. breadth of 100 miles, and his ai*my consisted of 50,000 
foot and 7,000 horse. 

Meanwhile Aiirungzebo, now emperor, had assumed the title oi 
Aluingeer, on April 0, 1050, had consolidated his government, 
Thof aoof ovtMToino all opposition on the part of Ids brothers, 

iTiiu-f Dura Tin* melauclioly fate of Bara forms part of the graphic 
narrations of Bernier and Dow, where, and in Mr. 
Elphinstone’a admirable liistory of the pei iod, it will be read with 
the highest interest. Defeated near Jeypoor, and afterwards 
pursued from phwe to place, Dara was at last arrested by the 
Ihinoe of Jnn, in Sinde, wlicn on his way to Kandahar. Here his 
wife died of fatigue, nnd the prince was sent to the emperor, who, 
fearing the sympathy of the people, wliich was unequivocally 
i> 4 rai)e- exhibited on his behalf at Dehly, had him tried, by a 

iioaded in mock tribunal, as an niKistHte from the faith — the only 

1 riBoii. charge against liim. He was condemned to death, and 

was beheaded in prison, in August 1C59, though not without 
making a stout resistance. The Prince Shujah had 
bnnjAh pi'eviously advanced from Bengal, and was defeated at 

difLHte Cujwe, on January 3, 1(559. He was followed by the 

emperor’s son, Prince Sooltan, and Meer Joomla, at the head of 
niBapixwra • though Sooltan deserted to him, and 

In Arractiu. jjig cause wRs thereby sustained for a brief period, he 
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waa again abandoned .by the prince ; and, after an ineffectual re- 
aistance, fle^ to Armcan, where he is supposed to have perished* 
Soliman and Sepdhr Shekoh, the sons of Dora, were 
*u*cessively impMsoned in Gwalior, and, with a son of nt 

Meordd, died, as was believed, of poison in a short 
period ; and the unfortunate Mooriid, detected in nn attemjlt at 
escape, was, with a detestable hypocrisy, tried on a charge of having 
arbitrarily put to death a person in Guzerat, condemned to death, 
and executed in his prison. None of his brothers, or their off- 
spring, now remained alive, and in K»01 the emperor at last 
believed himself secure. lie had employed Meer Joomla, his great 
minister and general, first in the government of Uengal, 
and afterwards in the reduction of Assam; but, worn Mrcr juomia 
out by tlie effects of climate and privation, he too died, 
on March «'U, lOOiJ. The emperor’s own serious illness followed, 
and for some days his life was despaired of; but he recovered, and 
proceeded to Kashmera for the re-(^stablishment of his health. 

This success in the murder of Afzool Khan, and the destruction 
of his army, established Sivajeo's fame among tho sivnjrc’s 
Miihrattns on a firmer basis than ever. No one doubted proc-iM‘diiig§. 
but that his mother*^ dreams and visions, which became current 
among the people, were in reality divine revelations; and Sivajee 
made use of his great popularity, his reputed assistance by tlie 
gods, and tlie means he had obtained, in now attacking the 
Moghul possessions in the Deccan. At this period, Shaisteh Khan, 
the matemiil nncle of the emperor, w^a.s m;ting as viceroy, and 
did his utmost to check the Mahratta incursions; but he could 
make no impression on their strongliolds, and the emperor be- 
coming alarmed, recalled his uncle, and dispatched his son, the 
Sooltan Muhzzim, to the Deccan, with Rajah Jeswjunt Singh, as his 
military commander. Meanwhile Sivnjee had plan- 
dered Surat, made exactions from tlie English and 
Dutcli factories, and Avas prosecutiug his predatory excursions 
with great rapidity and effect. In the year l604, his father 
Shahjee died. He had extended the Beejapoor conquests con- 
siderably < the south, and ha<i become possessed of 
the territory of Tanjore, which the King of Beejapoor Biwuinr>» th« 
allowed him to retain. Sivajee did not, for the pre- **^^ *^* *^“^’‘**‘ 
sent, press his claim on the Tanjore estate ; hut he now assumed 
the title of rajah, nnd struck coins in his own name, nia predatory 
In this year his exertions almost exceed belief, and by 
sea as fax as Barceloro, 150 miles south of Goa, he had levied 
contributions with his fleet from every port; he had defeated 
the Beejapoor troops by land, and again plundered the Moghul 
districts as far Dowlatabad* 

s2 
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If the emperor had pvt fortli hie strength at this period, it is^ 
probable he would have crushed Sivajee ; Buit he seems to have 
considered it advisable to allow him to weaken Beeja- 
eiiiporor’B poor, and perhaps Golcondah also, soathat they, covld 
regard to bo Overwhelmed by him at any time. The plunder of 
8‘vajee. some pil^im ships by Sivajee’s fleet was not, however, 
to be borne ; and Itajali Jey Singh and Dili$re Khan, two of the 
most efficient of the imperial generals, were sent to the Deccan. 
I'heir combined efforts evinced more vigour than the Moghuls 
had lately shown ; and several strcjing forts having fallen, Sivajee — 
partly, it is believed, from a superstitious objection to flghting 
against a Hindoo prince, as Kajah Jey Singh was, but more 

SIvnjeo joins 
tlielfog' ■ 

general. 


probably to secure a position for acting with more effect 
thrMSghu"* against Beejapoor (for the conquest of which Jqj' Singh 


had received the emperor’s commission) — joined the 
rajah with 2,000 horse and 8,000 infan trj', and was confirmed 
Beejapoor acquisitions, except those portions which ho had 

atucked. taken from the Moghuls, llajah Jey Singh now 
marched upon Beejapoor; but there does not appear to have 
been the smallest pretext for the Invasion, and as the Beejapoor 
State had had am^e time for preparation^and its troops fought 
bravely, the Moghul army was obliged to retreat. Sivajee bad, 
fiivHjea however, behaved with much valour in several actions, 
Invited to and was invited to court ; and he set out for Dehly, 
*’*'‘*^' accompanied by his eldest son Sumbbajee, in March 

lOCG, under the assurance of Bnjah Jey Singh os to his honour- 
nciflsiigbtcd ftble reception. In this, however, he was disappointed, 
there. •pjjg emperor took little notice of him, and by the proud 
nobility he was probably accounted little more than an infidel 
barbarian. His miserable reception caused him to faint in the 
emperor's court, and he soon after confined himself to his re- 
sidence, on ple^ of serious illness. He now obtained passports 
And esrapoB escort, and sent them away, retaining only a few 

tucheOttcfAii personal attendants; and finally, and after the emperor 
lu diBguise. shown his ultimate design by subjecting bis guest 
to a strict surveillance, Sivajee and his son escaped, being carried 
out in lar^e baskets to a place where a horse hi^ been posted for 
4hem, when, taking up his son before him, he proceeded south- 
wards^ by unfrequented routes, and in various disguises, to tlie 
Deccan, and finally reached Kajgurh in December 1066, after an 
absence of nine months. 

Meanwhile Rajah Jey Singh had renewed the war against 
Beeijapoor Beejapoor, and even invested the city ; bat the army d 
Ift1i%ed,but State, assisted from Golcondah, cut off his supplies^ 
lareiiev^. and he was obliged to retreaty with serious loss^ to 
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* * 

Auruugabad. officers were not slow to avail themselves 

of this opportunity. ^They had already recovered several 
of the relinquished forts, and on Sivajee's return he re- singh 
pcAsessed hiniseft of the northern Koncan. Jey Singh 
was recalled, but died on the road, and waa replaced by Sqpltan 
MuazzLm,with Jeswunt Singh as his coadjutor. Treaties Treaties with 
were soon aiterwards concluded between the emperor 
and the courts of Beejapoor and Golcondnh, and Siva- «o>condah. 
jee also obtained payment of tribute from both, on condition of 
abstaining from the forcible collection of the demands which he 
had threatened to enforce. The Deccan, therefore, rraceofAii- 
was at peace; and Sivajee employed the years 1CG8 and 
1609 in perfecting the arrangements for his civil govern- Siniawatiou 
meiit, and the regulation of liis army, which were not «fsh»j«c. 
only admirably conceived, hut carried out to the minutest details, 
with wonderful ability and regiilm-ity. They arc given in full in 
Grant Duff’s * History of the Mahrattns,’ and will amply repay the 
perusal of all students of Sivajee’s strangely eventful and success- 
ful career. 

The emperor, who bad viewed Sivajoe’s escape with alarm, and 
his subsequent progre?^., ns well aa the well-founded ro- The 
ports that his son and Jeswunt Singh were receiving J|" 3 |ioty*iri 
large sums of money from him, with real uneasiness, 
now ordered them to effect his apprehension. Of this 
design Sivajee was privately informed by the prince ; hr appre- 
and, with his wonted energy, ho recommenced the 
war by capturing the strong fort of Singuvh, held by a 
picked garrison of Rajpoots. On this occasion, Tannn- sivnjee. 
jee Maloosray, his tried friend gnd commander, was 
alain ; but the success was great, and covered Mdloos- Maio<>«rHy. 
ray’s name with a glory which has never diminished among his 
countrymen. Sivajee then again plundered Sunif, and surat 
sent his general, Pertdb Rao, into Khanddsb, who im- 
posed on that province, for the first time, a demand for 
chouth, or me-fourth of the revenues, Jinjeera i^as e»tai)ii8hed. 
also besieged, but without effeM, and after a revolution in tho 
place, the successful party threw -themselves on the protection of 
the Moghuls. The emperor now sent an army of The Deccan 
40,000 men to the Deccan, under the command of 
Mohubut Khan, which arrived in 1672; but a large Jro®<£3Slrted 
portion of it was totally defeated by Sivnjee’s gener^, bysivmce. 
Pertib Rao Goozur, in a geneial action, and the rest, after forming 
a junction with the imperial troops at Aurungnbad, remained in- 
active. The emperor shortly afterwai-ds recalled his son Mti&zzim, 
of whom be had long been suspicious, and also Mohubut Khmif 
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and replaced them by the viceroy of Guzerat, Khan Jehan ; but 
the struggle in the Deccan was not renewed for several years, nor 
until undertaken bj^ himself. 


CIIAVTER XXIV. 

07 THE BEIGN OP THE EMPEROB AURUEGZEBE (continued), 

1072 TO 1080. 

The circumstances which prevented the emperor’s further inter* 
Lnuis xiv.'a fereuce in the allairs of the Deccan in 1072 were con- 
uiKd!* *** nected with the go\ ernment of Kabool. The Afghans 
iipbciiJon of passes had rebelled, and defeated Ameer 

ijie AfghaiiH. Khan, the son of Meer Joomla, who was viceroy of 
the province, and had even set up a king of their own. In 
, . 1070, therefore, the emperor proceeded to the seat of 

i.rocetds to war, aiid some successes were obtained by his son, the 
*' * Prince Sooltnn ; but they were of small moment, as 
the mountain tribes were never thoroughly^ reduced or otherwise 
pacified. While engaged in directing operations against them, 
disturbances of a serious nature occurred near Dehly, which 
w^turbancea obliged the emperor to return. A sect of Hindoo de- 
nt Deiiij. votees, who styled themselves Satnarami^s, had risen 
in rebellion, and committed many excesses. Several detachments 
sent against them had been successively defeated, and a belief 
ensued that they were magicians, upon wdioin weapons or bullets 
laid no elfect. To restore confidence, therefore, the emperor took 
the field in piTson, and even wrote sentences of the Koran with 
his own hand, to bo tied upon the standards to avert malign 
influences. Tlfe result was the complete disperaion of these 
rebels } but the manner in which their cause had been aided by 
jiABsaoreof Iliiidoos of the localities of the iiisuiTection, so 
Btudoua. irritated the emperor, that, yielding to his own bigoted 
and fanatical feelings, he encouraged the massacre of the male 
inhabitants by his troops, while' women and children were seized 
and sold as slaves. Above all, he reiinposed the detested 
STx roimi**' jezia or capitation-tax upon Hindoos, which bad been 
abolished twice before the establishmertt of the Moghul 
dynaaty^-an act which excited the utmost unpopularity and discon- 
tent in all portions of the empire, and proved the means 
Its iMid effect, jijj^aching from him not only many friends, but the 

goodwill of the entire Hindoo population of his dominions, which 
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the tolerance of preceding reigns had so satisractonly scx^ured. On 
the promulgation df the iftipeiial edict, his palace was besieged by 
masses of clamorous petiiiouers ; and on the occasion of a State 
i5sit to the great mosque, many of the people, ivho had blocked 
up the streets in crowds in order to beg remission o|; tlie tax, were 
trampled to death hy his elephants. * 

1 he innate austerity and fanaticism of the emperor’s character 
wore beginning to devclopo themselves in other strange 
forms. Poets and authors, with all the rau*sicians, singera, 
and dancers, were forbidden the court, and discharged, auaiorn 
Public edicts were issued against the practice of their 
professions ; and the record of the hi*<tory of his reign, which had 
been hitherto an oflicial transaction, by a specially appointed officer, 
w^as discontinued/ Half the customs dues wen) remitted to Mn- 
homedans, while their collection from Hindoos was rendered 
vexatious and oppressive ; and whereas Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
since the reigns ot 8lidre Shah Soor and Akbur, or for a century, had 
shared in government employment and offices, it was now di- 
rected that no more of the former religion w'cre to be allowed to hold 
them. The wise measures of his predecessors had been specially 
directed to an amn^p.amation of the jKJople ; and the imperial 
inarriagcs with Rajpoot princesses had been mf‘aiis to this end. 
Tlie emperor liimself was a descendant of one of these marriages ; 
but he now repudiated all connection with Iliiuioos, and through- 
out Rujpootana and the Deccan his policy created undisguised 
discontent. In Ornie’s ^ Fragments,* page 252, a translation of an 
anonymous letter of the period is given, the authorship of which 
has been attributed to many distinguished persons, and should be 
consulted in order to understand the tone of popular feeling at the 
time. • 

In 1077, Rajah Jeswunt Singh died at Kabool, and on their 
return home, the emperor was desirous of securifig his widow and 
children. They escaped, however, owiug to Jtlie bravery and 
fidelity of iJoorga Das, the commander of the late Discontent 
rajah’s ^ oops, and reached Jodhpoor in safety. 

Several of the Rajpoot chieftains now combined to Thoyrebei. 
obtoin satisfaction for the wanton and unprovoked ipsult to the 
widow of Jeswunt Singh; and also to oppose the exaction of 
the poll-tax. Over this combination the emperor obtained some 
success, and returned to Dehly in 1079; but the truce 
with the Rajpoots was soon broken, and the new opera- SSricter of 
tioDS were carried on with all the bitter animosity, ‘**®'^*'* 
savagery, and fanaticism of the old Mahomedan wars. Whole 
districts were desolated, and the women and children sold into 
slavery. 
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Doorga^Das, who continued the defence of Bajpootana, now 
offered the crown to the emperor's son^tfae Prince Aluazzim; but 
« ^ - be reiected the overtures. They were, however, ac- 

Prince ceptcd bv the Pnnce Akbur, his father s favourite, wuo 

▲kbur. joined JJooiga Das, assumed the ensigns of royalty, and, 

with' a force of no less than 70,000 men, seemed likely to effect 
Rnjpoot ^ revolution. One of the Mahomedan leaders, however, 
ronfederacy rejoined the emperor with his forces, and the whole 
^ confederacy shortly afterwards fell to pieces. The 

Prince Akbur, wdth Doorga Das, retreated to the Deccan, and 
received protection from the Mahrattas. These proceedings had 
the effect of aggravating the animosity between the Moghuls and 
the Rajpoots ; and though the emperor concluded an inconsequent 
peace with the Rnna of Jodhpoor, the former good under- 
standing was never restored, and reprisals on either side were 
still continued ; but the emperor was left at liberty to drawoff 
his forces to the Deccan, where his presence had now become an 
urgent necessity. 

On December 15, 1672, Ally Adil Shah II., of Beejapoor, was 
.Death of Ally by paralysis, and died a few days afterwards, . 

Adiishahii., He had one son, the Piince Sikunder, who was five 
years old, and a daughter, Padshah Beebee, unmarried. 
Abdool MiUiomed, the chief minister, was a timid character. 


sikundor meet the emei'gency, and before the king's 

iiHnor*'"**' * death, he obtained his unwilling consent to an arrange* 
•uccccds. inent by which Khowns Khan, one of the chief nobles, 
was constituted regent, while he, with other officers, should 
DaiiBProf undertake the government of the provinces. But the 
the state. State wos distracted by factious, and had now little 
chance of surviving the encroacliments of Sirajee on the one 
BiTMje^s hand, and the power of the Moghul empire on the other, 
ntiark. attack upon it was made by Sivajee, in. 1073, 

who rapidly gained possession of many impoilant places in the 
Koncan ; while his general, Pertab Kao, plundered the open* 
country up to the gates of Beejapoor. A truce made with 
enabled the regent of Beejapoor to refit his army; but the 
engagement was repudiated by Sivajee, who, in 1674, reproaching 
^l^ertdb Rao with his conduct, sent hiui again against the Beeja* 
poor army, which had advanced as far as Panalla. Here a general 
action ensued, in which Pert4b Rao was killed : and for a ^ine 
the Beejapoor troops were successful; hut on the arrival of re- 
inforcements to the Mahrattas, the brief victory was changed to 
stnijw, defeat Soon after this, Sivajee was enthroned for the 
*^opn'nd^tmo time, on June 8, 1674, with great formality and 

deo7areB In-*** splendOur. On this occasion, he openly declared his 
twMidese^ in^^ndence; the designations of Ins' officials nr«i« 
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cbangred from Persinn to Sanscrit, and the establishment of the 
Mahratta, as a Hindoo nationality, may be said to have com- 
menced. Mr. Oxenden was present at the enthronement as an 
ivnbassador from the English, and I'eceived permission to trade 
throughout SIvajee*s dominions: import duties were fixed at 
2^ per cent., ad mlwem^ and all wrecks were to be restored.* 

The Moghuls could not be indifferent to these proceedings ; and 
in 1675, Dil($re Khan, the imperial commander in the TbeMoghnii 
Deccan, resumed the war against Sivnjee. This was 
what Sivajee no doubt desired, fts it cancelled former 
obligations; and contriving to occupy the imperial piaiited. 
forces in attacks upon petty hill-forts, his cavalry, under Hum- 
beer Kao, crossed the I^erhudda, plundered Khanddsh sivnjpe*t 
and Berar, and though now pursued by l>il<5re Khan, 
reached home safe with a large booty. In this year, also, Khowas 
Khan, the regent of Beejapoor, wa** assassinated. He 
had opened negotiations wdth the Moghul viceroy, by 
which he had agreed to hold Beejapoor as a province 
of the empire, and to give the king's sister in marriage to one of 
the emperor’s sons; these overtures were considered traitorous, 
and brought on the, eonspinicy which ended in his death. He 
was succeeded by Abdool Kurreeiu Khan, who was popular and 
faithful. 

Sivajee had little fear of the Moghuls in the Deccan. Theii 
forces were comparatively small, and could be efft^ctu- 
ally checked by his owm. The viceroy was accessible sivaire’* 
to flattery and to the receipt of money ; and the 
emperor was as yet far distant, and professing, if no more, a con- 
tempt for Sivajee aaid his proceedings. Tho opportunity for a 
southern expedition, long meditated by Sivaj* «, was 
not now to be neglected, and at the bead of 30,000 cion south- 
horse, and 40,000 lightly-equipped infantry, he inarched 
direct upon Golcondah, respecting the territories both of Golcon- 
•dah and Beejapoor as he moved. At Golcondah he halted for a 
q|onth, oVaining a train of artillery, with a considerable sum of 
money, and having engaged, jis is believed, to divide 
the southern provinces of Beejapoor witli that Statq^ iuks in tbe ' 
By the end of September he had reduced the fortress ^”***^®* 
of Vellore, and though he did not then succeed in inducing his 
half-brother, Venkajee, to give up half of Tanjore,he nevertheless 
possessed himself of l^ngalore and other portions of his father’s 
conquests ; while the districts of the Carnatic, which belonged to 
Beejapoor, were overrun and plundered under pretence of collee- 
tion of his hereditary claims of chouth, and a foundation laid for 
their farther enforcement. 

During bis absence, Khan Jehdn, the viceroy, was removed 
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from office by the emperor, and Dildre Khan appointed in h'fi 
room. Dildre Khnn Avas by no niears disposed to weaken his 
strength in attacks upon 8 ivajee’s officers, and considering that Si va- 
jee*s reception at, and treaty with, Oolcoridah was an offenceito 
the emperor and Beejapoor, and afforded pretext for a war with 
that <8tttte, he induced Abdool Kurreem, the regent of Beejapoor, 
to join him in an expedition against Golcoudah. The invasion 
« . ... was, however, resisted and defeated bv Mahdana Punt, 

iiiv«rtc»i iiy the iirahniin minister of the kingdom ; and Abdool 

A\lionr«) Kun-eem dying soon u/*terwards, in January 1075, the 
defeated. regoncy of Beejapoor w'as conferred upon Museood 
Khan, a wealthy Abyssinian, who undertook to pay the arrears of 
Riv,»jee ttrmy, and to reform the financial affairs of the 

ret urns. State, wliicli had fallen into great disorder. Sivajee 
now returned to the Dcfican, by way of Belhiry, of which he took 
possession, and also of Kopal Bundiir, both very important forts ; 
and while thus employed, came to an understanding, through the 
officer he had left in the south, with his brother Venkajee, by 
Atiiioxea the which he obtained his half share of the souiheni 
<n»tric™of The regent of Beejapoor was unable to check ^ 

BivjHpoor. Sivajee in his annexation of tl:^ territory west and 
south of the Krishna, and the Moghuls viewed his proceed- 
ings w’ith undisguised alarm. The emperor had disapproved of 
the appointniont of Musaood Khan as regent, and had censured 
l)il4re Khan for not having made a better use of his opportunity 
Diaputpin get possession of the administration of the king- 
4om of Beejjipoor. Sooltan Miuiz/dm was, therrfcie, 
Ht«*jain>op. appointed viceroy; but Dilere Khan was allowed to 
retain his command, and seeking for occasion of war with Beeja- 
poor, now demanded the young ^nneess, in virtue of the funner 
agreement. This, however, Musaood Khan refused, and serious 
contentious wero^aboiit to ensue at the capital between the parties 
• for and against the nnirriage, when the princess heraelf, 
cniiducc : Kiie mounting an elephant, proceeded to the scene, and de- 
thC Moghili dared her intention, in order to save her brother and 
the State, of proceedi^jg to the Moghul camp, ske 
was allowed to do so, and the devotion of the last princess of the 
royal race fs still fondly remembered. 

This act did not, however, prevent war. Jn his extremity — for 
Beeiftpoor Moghuls had invested Beejapoor— Musaood Khan 

bea&g^d. applied to Sivnjee, who advanced to raise the siege j but 
finding the besiegera too strong for him, turned northwards, 
plundering the Moghul districts without mercy, up to Auranga- 
bad. He was, however, attacked by a superior force of cavalry, 
and escaped with difficulty. Meanwhile Dil<$re Khan was 
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pressing his attack upon Beejapoor with vigour; and Miisaood 
Khan besought Sivajee turn Boutliwai*ds end raise 
the siege; hut at this crisis Sumbhajee, the eldest son 
af Sivajee, who had been for some time at variance ‘****“‘'*' 
with his father, suddenly joined Dildro Khan. Great expecta- 
tions had been formed by the Moghuls that the Mahrattas *would 
be divided and weakened by this act of rebellion ; but nothing 
of moment occurred. Beejapoor still held out resolutely, and 
Sivajee’s troops, now acting in the open countiy, cut oft* the 
supplies to Dildre Khan’s ci\inp, and obliged him to 
raise the siege and retreat. In this movement he was sepjapooru 
severely defeated by Jenardiu Punt, one of Sivajee’s 
generals. 

The events of the year 1G79 in the Deccan were, as may be 
imagined, very unsatisfactory to the emperor, who re- The emperor 
called his son Sooltaii JMiuizzim and Dil«5ve Khan, and 
re-appointed Khan Jehaii. Sumbhajee was directed to Mautum. 
be sent to Dehly ; but escajjed, as was believed, under the con- 
nivance of J)il(Sre Khan. Before any new combination on the 
pari, of the Moghuls could be made, Sivajee had pro- 
eeedevi to Beejupoor^in the beginning of 1080, where tronry with 
1 '• c'^ncluded a treaty with Musaood Khan, obtaining 
a lov 11 *'' ^sion of the recently annexed districts, and relinquish- 
\«nt claims to sovereignty ov<?r the family estate in the 

ie tli€*n returaed to Rojgiirh, wliero he was {^unJee’B 
itiHclff \ by a white swelling in liis knee, and died on 
-jpril V, B>80, in the fifty-third year of Ins r. ign, 

j'or an admirable summary of the character and acts of this 
remai'kahle man, the student should consult Grant 
DatPs ^History of the Mahratfas,’ vol. i. pp. 20|5-.'1(X). 

* His own nation considered him an incarniitioa of the Divinity, 
setting an example of wisdom, fortitude and ^ piety.* From an 
unknown potty chieftain he had become sovereign of a great pc»r- 
tion of Western India, besides his possessions in the south. He 
had successfully braved the whole power of the Moghul empire, 
and had aught his countrymei^the secret of success in those sudden 
predatory movements which, from the lirbt blow struck against 
Mabomedan power in the destruction of Afzool Kbnn and the 
army of Beejapoor, were, in a hundred years, to effect the total 
lubversion of their empire. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

OT IBE REIGN OP THE ehfe'rob aurungzebb (continued), 
1680 TO 1698. 

Bivajee^s death was kept secret for a •while, when a plot waa 
formed to imprison Sumhhajee, and place Rajah Ram, his half- 
brather, by Soy^ni Bye, the second wife of Sivajee, on the throne, 
Rnjahiwm which was for a time successful. Rajah Rim was 
fs (iSSfsed^by ftctually invested in May 1680 ; but in June Sumbhajee 
BuiiibbHji>e. gained possession of the capital, Rajgurh, and received 
the submission of all the State authorities. He now commenced 
a series of barbarous executions. Among the first was that of 
Soyira Bye, who suHercd a cruel and lingering death ; and the 
savage temper displayed by the new sovereign gave but little 
hope of a peaceful reign. After some desultory adnirs with the 
Seedees of Jiujeera, who had defied his father, ^umbhajee*s attention 
was occupied by the arrival of the Prince Akbur, who sought refuge 
with him, against his father the emperor ; and by a new conspiracy 
in favour of Rajah Ram, the detection of which was followed by 
other executions. Against these proceedings, and the destruction 
of several Brahmin oliicers of high rank, bis Pdshwah, or chief 
minister, M^^iro Pingley, protested ; and at the susrgestton of an 
unworthy favourite, Kuloosha, a northern Brahmin, was im- 
prisoned. Henceforward Kuloosh^'s influence became paramount, 
jinjpern the^soiirce of much eventual mischief and misery. 

attai!ked. , 1682, the attack upon Jinjeora was renewed; the 

place was besieged, but without effect ; and Sumbbajee's fleet was 
defeated by the Reedi es in the harbour of Bombay. His move- 
ments and threats against tbe English produced much uneasiness 
wnr with Bombay ; but his operations were confined to attacks 
the Piirta- on the Portiigruese, over whom he obtained considerable 
, advantages, especially on one occasion, in which he be- 

haved with distinguished bravery, l^ropositions for peace enaued 
from th^ viceroy of Goa, but the demands ofliSumbhajee were so 
exorbitant) that they were rejected. These operations were, how- 
ever, brought to a. close by the arrival of the emperor 
intheDeican,inl683. 

Aurungzebe's policy is sufficiently intelligible from his subse- 
roiierotUM <iuent operations. He believed that if Sumbhajee 
emperor. coi^d be first checked, or driven from his strongholds, 
the conquest of Beej spoor and Golcondah was only a questioii of 
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time; and he considered, with reason, fhat neither kmjgdom would 
move in defence of a comnton predato^ enemy. When,i^i, 
therefore, he reached Boorhanpoor, he detached Prince csinpaisn. 
Acim to reduce the Mahratta forts in the northern rouge of moun« 
tains, and Prince Mudzzim to invade the Koncan. Both failed in 
their object. Sumbhajee well knew the impossibility of anything 
being eifected by the Moghul cayalry in the Koncan, 
or against the northern line of forts ; and after losing “ ‘ 
miost of his horses and many men in the Koncan, the Prince 
Muiizzim ascended the Ghaut%at the close of the hot season, and 
encamped* in the open countiy, near Meerich, on the Krishna. 
The Prince Azim, on the other hand, being equally unsuccessful^ 
marched into the Beccan, and having taken Sholapoor, would 
have advanced upon Beejapoor ; but, being opposed by a superior 
force, was obliged to retreat. The emperor, with PoBithmof 
a powerful reserve, took up a position at Ahmed- the emyemn 
imgger, prepared to support either or both his sons, as might be 
necessary. Sumbhajee did not attempt to meet the regular 
armies of the Moghuls in the open field ; but, relying numbhnjec^a 
upon the predatory system of warfare organised by his 
father, he now despatched a force under Iliimbeer llao, which 
rapidly traversed the provinces in the Moghul rear, plundered 
Boorhanpoor and Khanddsh, and threatened Berar. Khan Jehan, 
who had been stationed at Aurungabad, moved in pursuit ; but 
was unable to brinur the Mahrattas to action. As soon Moirhui* 
as the season permitted, the aimy of the Prince Muazzim renew the 

. cwuimisiu 

was put m motion against the distncts which had been 
taken from Beejapoor by Hivajee, and Dharwar, with several othei 
forts, was captured ; but his army hod already suffered 
so terribly from sickness and privation, that it was un- wtreat. 
able to resist a small army from Beejapoor, and the wreck of the 


whole finally retreated to Ahmednugger, covered by a Moghul 
force, specially dispatched by the emperor for the purpose. 

Meanwhile the emperor, with the flower of* his army, com- 
posed of men of all the northern nations of the empire, _ 

* . . « .11 11 * Tn© emperor 

a magnilicent traiit of artillery^ and the most gorgeous invades 

camp-equipage that had ever been seen in the Deccan, 
advanced southwards from Ahmednugger, and having fotaed a junc- 
tion with his son Ais^m, proceeded in person to invest Beejapoor. 
Sumhhiiiee having meanwhile made a treaty with Golcondah, now 
attacked Guzerat, and plundered its cities without check ; but these 
proceedings do not appear to have altered the emperor’s plans in , 
any degree, except that instead of deferring operations against Gol- 
eondah, he resented the treaty with Sumbhajee, which had come 
to his knowledge, and sent un army against it, under Kban 
Jehdn, continuing his marcb to Beejapoor. There was no army at the 
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Qisposal o£»tlieBepjapoor State to contend with the Moghuls in the 
Tho city li 'field, or to check the investment the city ; batteries 
besieged. erected by them near the south-west angle of the 

the garrison o^tor fortifications, and a practicable breach was socn 
eaiiituiates. effected. 'J’he garrison fought bravely, and the de- 
fence* of the citadel might have been protracted ; but, falling 
League of short of provisions, the city capitulated ou October 15, 
Augsburg. 1080, when the emperor was carried in triumph 
through the breach, and conducted into the citadel, wliere the 
The King of y^urig king, Sikunder 4 Adil Shah, and the officers of 
Biibm/ts to State mournfully submitted themselves to him, amid 
tbeomperor. the wailings of their people. Sikunder Adil Shah was 
at once transferred to the Moghul camp as a prisoritT, and lived 
And wibap- three years aftt‘rward8, when he died suddenly, os 
quontiy dies, was believed of poison, administered by the emperor’s 
orders, owing to some popular demonstration on his behalf. Thus 
End of the <^l<^**®d the illustrious dynasty of the Adil Shahy kings, 
Adu^shiiiiy which had reigned, for the most part in great splen- 
dour and prospeiity, for 197 yeiu*s. 

The emperor would probably have turned his arms at once 
Prinrp against (irolcoiiduli, but was pre^veiited by a conveii- 

Mufiwiin’s lion made by the Prince Mnazzim. \Vhen Khan 

Jehon was detached against that State, he had been 
met by the Gnlcondab army under Ibrahim Khan, and 
being unable to oppose it, iiitrcncbed liirnself and wrote urgently 
for reinforcements. The Ihincc Muazzim w’as, therefore, dis- 
patched to bis afisistance; but had Ibrahim Klian been faithful 
to bis State, Khan Johan's army might have been destroyed 
before the prince’s arrival. Instead of this, he kept aloof, and 
Thfi y.’ghuiB united torfces to proceed to Hyderabad un- 

mider Prince molested, where he joined the Moghuls with the greater 

rf.iciV part of his troops. The king, Ahoo Ilussun Kuotub 

Gtiicondah. yhah^ sJmt himself up in the fort of Golcondah, and 

Hyderabad was *left open to plunder. His minister, Mahdhana 
Terms Puiit, wos killed in a popular tumult, and having now 
nbcHined by neither army nor adviser, the king accepted such terms 
iiieking. as he could obtain. These were the payment of two 
millions stcfirling in money and jewels, and Sooltan Muazzim was 
.eft to collect the tribute. 

By this , treaty, however, Golcondah obtained only a veiyr brief 
respite. In 1G87, the emperor proceeded to Goolbur- 
gah, to pay his devotions at the tomb of Syed Geesoo 
Durdz, a celebrated Deccan saint, detailing at the same 
time a heavy force of cavaliy to the south of Golcon- 
dah, to cut off imy succeur from that quarter. From 
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Goolburgah he despatched a formal declaration of \^ax against 
the king, the principal ^ articles of 'which were accusations 
of perpetual profligacy, the oinployment of a Brahmin minister, 
ayd alliance with an Mnfidel* — Sumhhajee. The provisions of 
8ooltan Mudzzinrs treaty of the previous year were prinrc 
altogether ignored, and the unprovoked attack souffht 
to be rendered justitiable by the detestable hypocrisy 
and religious bigotry under which Aiiruugzobe endenvoured to 
cover and justify the worst events of his life. While he was 
proceeding to Golcondah, his emissaries were corrupt- 
ing the troops and ollicers of the State ; but the king tnk» ii \ y 
bravely defended the fort for seven montlis, and lost 
it at last by treachery. Aboo Tlussim had been a popular mon- 
arch. A minstrel himself, his ballads and amatory cimmctcr of 
poems have survived him, and the regret at bis depo- ‘*“^*‘‘***^* 
sitioD was deeply and uni\ersally felt by bis subjects. But for 
treachery within, Golcondah would have been more defensible 
than Beejcpoor; but its reduction could not have been long 
delayed. Golcondah fell in September BW7, hardly 
a year after Beejapoor, and the king was sent a prisoner Jnu»rif»i»uca 
to the fort of Dowlatabad, where he resided till liis *‘*'‘*‘^*’* 
death, and where, as*u the Deccan generally, many anecdotes of 
him, as the good and brave King Tunah Shah, are still current. 
The Kootub Shahy dynasty had lasted from 1512 to TiieKootua 
1G87, or 175 years, and left more memorials of its 
greatness in works of public utility than any other of 
• the Deccan kingdoms. 

Although the emperor had destroyed two great monai’chies 
within a year, he had by no ineaiiM i>btaiiied ])()ssessi()n of ^ho subjuffa- 
the country. The people bad been attached to their 
respective dynasties, and were not disposed to wefcome coinim Afea. 
foreign conquerors. The subjugation of the Deccan and Carnatic 
had therefore to comuieiicc. For a short penod, all appeared 
stunned by the emperor’s iii).scrii])ulous proceedings and rapid 
successes; but gradually on every side rebellions sprang up, headed 
by disbanded oifleors and troops^ and encouraged by local Hindoo 
authorities; while the attempt to (collect the poll-tax only 
caused greater exasperation. And while the country, ®ven to the 
most southern possessions of Golcondah, including Sumbhajee's 
estates in Tanjore, was held by large ff)rces, the details of these 
large provinces were, in many places, unaflected by the cluiiige, 
and were occupied by a lawless population. 

If, during this period, Sumhhajee had continued in the field, 
he might have saved Beejapoor or Golcondah, or both. Bumbhnjert 
But he was entirely inactive ; h^ had wasted his father's 
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troasureB, and given himself up to perpetual debauchery and 
prodigacy ; and his people, who could npt understand his want of 
He iB CUP- enterprise, attributed his condition to the effects of spells 
iakefi to tbe cast upon him by his favouiite Kuloosha. While in this 
oiiiperor, condition, and residing at the town of Sungmdshwur, he 
was surprised by Ikhlas Khan, an active Moghul officer, and tcdien 
direct to tbe emperor, then at Tolapoor, near Beejapoor. Mounted 
upon camels, and attended by jeering crowds of the Moghul 
soldiery, he and his favourite Kuloosha wera led through the 
Aiiiperial camp, and confined. Suojbhajee was promised his life 
ArJ ii emperor if he would become a Mahoniedan j but 

exeratcd. spuming tlio ofier by a messa;>e as brutal and violent 
AS it was indecent, he was executed with barbarous torture, in 
wiiiiani'and Company with his friend. This event occurredin August 
Bildqut'offot B189. Sumbhnjee had left one son, Sivajee, six years 
Xiigiiiiid. wlu), with his mother, was at Kajgurh. He was 


BHi'm'liud^by ^'ccogiiised US successor, and his uncle, Unjah B/im, 
hiBBon. declared regent; but shortly afterwards, Kajgurh was 
besieged by tbe Moghuls, and .upon its capture, in 1090, though 
He Is taken K^jah Ivdm escaped, the young rajah and his mother 
i.risoiier. ii^erc made prisoners and dispatched to the emperor’s 
camp. The capture of other forts followed, and such was then the 
Wwkneuiof ''''^®*^^**®*^** poverty of the Mahratta State, that it 
tiieMah- W71S uiinble to make any efibrt to check the Moghuls, 
mtas. Hiider those circumstances, Kajah Kam strengthened 
every retainable fort os iiuich as possible, and committing the 
imjah RAm charge of local ailairstothe best men he could select, pro- 

pruccedB to ceedtsd ill disguise with a few followers to Ginjee, iu the 
southern province of Tanjore, and there publicly esta- 
blished his court. The emperor no'^sooiier heard of this proceeding, 
thau' he dispatched Zoolficar Khan, in ICOl, wdth an anny for its 
Which iB reduction ; but Ginjee was one of the strongest forts in 

heBiegcd Southern India, and defied his efforts. He applied for 

iiiciteciuRiiy. reinfoVcgnients, but the emperor w'as in no condition to 
grant •■any ; his large army was split up into small portions, and 
for these the localities in which they were stationed found 
The Beydur Ample occupation. In particular, the Naik of Wakin- 
wikiug^ glerah, a Beydur chieftain of the Beejapoor kingdom, 
rei>«(B. defied the Moghuls, and an army under the 
K&mbuksh was sent against him, in 1692. His fort, Waking^h, 
An attack reality an insignificant place ; but the Bey dura 

niHtn u defended it valiantly, and the prince was oblig^ to 
repuiaed. retreat with heavy loss. 

Meanwhile Kajah K^m was not idle. Dispatching Simtajee 
Gorepuiay aijjd Dunnajee Jodow, ^o of tbe cumpanions of his 
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flighty ^d' excellent partisan officers^ in 1002, to the Depcan, they 
at once engaged in •>tlie predatory warfare peculiar to 
the Mahrattas, and occupied themselves very sue- 
cessfully in cutting off the Moghul convoys fn>m the luntli, 
plunderiiig and devastating their districts, and spreading terror 
and confusion everywhere. It was in vain that tfie tii« ontpcrcir 
emperor sent or led unwieldly hosts against them: as ****'^“®‘^* 
he advanced, they retired, again following him and acting against 
his convoys. The siege of Ginjce had not been concluded, fur 
the emperor would not hear oj its being abandoned, and had re- 
called Zooliicar Khan, sending (in 1004) the Prince Kambiiltsh, 
with Asaud Khan, in his stead, who, however, hired no better. 
In 1696, Suntajee and Dunnajee, iu order to relieve Ginjee, 
changed their field of operations to the south, ravaged the Meghul 
districts, and on several occasions defeated the imperial troops 
in the field. It was impossible that the siege of Ginjee could 
progress, and finally Prince Kambiiksh blew up his 
cannon, and abandoned the attack, being permitted, oiuji'u 
under a convention, to withdraw his troops to Wandi- 
wash, in 1 anjore. Nor did Kassim Khan, the governor of the 
districts west of the ^Krislma, fare bettor. He was attacked iu 
turn, and defeated by Smitajee Gorepuray ; being pursued with 
such pertinacity, that the survivors surrendered, were stripped 
of their arms and clothes, and in this condition sent in deri- 
sion to the emperor. Kassim Khan, a gallant ofliccr, 
unable to support the disgrace, took poison and died. 

Zoolficar Klinn, the only general upon whom the and it. is* 
emperor could rely, was now again dispatched to 
Ginjee in 1607: the siege was re.sumed, and the place was finally 
taken by escalade in January* 1098. llajah Ham, however, 
escaped, with all his family and chief officers, under 
the connivance, of which there was little doubt, of uBcapes, 
Zoolficar Khan; and the prolonged defence of Ginjee maybe 
attributed to his secret sympathy with the Mahr^tas. 


CHAPTER XXVL 

Of THE BEIOK OF THE EMFEROB ATTRUNOZEBE (concluded), 
1098 TO 1707. 

After the capture of Ginjee, and the withdrawal of the Mahratfi 
court from the south, as well as the absence of any local authority 
from which any material resistance was to be apprehended, the 
emperor was enabled to concentrate bis forces in the Northern 
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Deccan, §nd resume the war with the Mahrattas. Rajah Rdm 
WMrwith ^'ttled at Sattam, and assembled a con- 

eiderable anin'. lie had lost, however, one of his best 
rcBiiined. officers, Suntajtje Gorepuray, who, in consequence* of 
a quarrel with Duuiiajee Jadow, had been deserted by his adherents, 
and I- was hunted down and murdered by a man whom he had 
odendod. Dunnajee hud been unable to oppose Zooliicar Khan 
in the held, and it did not apj^eur probable that the Mahrattas 
could resist llic now overwhelming^ force of the emperor. In the 
XI , 0 year Aiiriiuy-zebi^, who had establislied a canton- 

Hfui7of " iweijt at Jh-urnhaiKioi^e, on the Hheeina. a vorj’ central 

cHiiipAiKii. position, nia<Ui his disposals for a new campaig:!!. He 
]iroposed to l-.'ad a part of the wmy Rffainst the fortified strongrholds 
of the Mahrattas, while the other, under Zoolficar Khan, should 
net ill the open country agraiust Rajah Ram, Dunnajee, and other 
SHtura leaders. In April 1000, the fort of Sattara capitulated, 
Gipituiatcs. r(?aolute defemje. Previous to its fall, Rajah 

Rdm, who had been oecnpied to the northward, had been ben ten by 
of Zooliicar Khan, who pursued him to Sinjfurh, where he 
n«jHiittutn. of exlianslion and inflammation of the Inngrs, in 

the month of March, This did not, howe\jer, affect the Mahratta 


State. Rajah Ihiiii liad left tw’o sons, Sivajee, who was ten \ears 
irricrnry of Suiubhnj^H*, >vho wttfl thr(*e years old ; and Tara 

THniiiio. 1 ^ 1 , e lootiioi- of the foniKT, undertook the regency. 

As the emperor coniimied his opc*rations .against the fortrt'sses, 
and the establishment of a court wouhl have nt once invited Irs 


aitaek, Tara live, with flie principal chiefs end officers of the State, 
led a wandering life; ^^hile the various leaders were occupied by 
the le\y of the national demands of clioulh, or one-fourth the 
revenue" of all fmvign provim es; ghas-dana, or grass and corn dues, 
and siir-desh mooli hee, a claim difficult to define, but which 
ciaiiiMfor resietl upon assumed rights over the txillections of 
Hiid ixjvenue. Wliere\er these claims were paid to the 
&,c. ic'vifd. i^venue officers, the ])eoplo went; not plundered ; when 
they wem resisUnl or evaded, towns or villages were laid under 
of contribution or openly plundered, and often burned. 
rn^Mihiatto No Moghul foFCO could Overtake or intercept the lightly 
iiora**. equipped Mahratta hoi-senieu, and they Waine daily 
more persevering and more dung* rous. It must be remembered, 
too, that much of the (loleondah and Buejapoor cavalry had 
joined the Mahrattas, or support© I liiemselves by independent 
plunder. Thus, during the years 1700 to 1702, little variation 
occurred in the position of the contending parties. The emperor 
had suocctHled in capturing six of the main forts of the outer line 
of the Mahmtta defences; but behind them lay many utberSi 
equally strong aud more inacccHsible. 
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In 1702, the Mahrattos had again plundered po**iiou8 of 
Ouzerat and Kliniiddsh ; and by 1705 they had crossed 
the Nerhudda into Malwah, routed the imperial pmiMitT 
troops, and devastated the country. No armies could KimSsti, 
chock these predatoiy movements; none could follow^ audMuiwah. 
the Mahrattns wlien they retreated. They assembled on partictlnr 
points with secrecy and celerity, made long and rapid forays, and 
again dispersed to form a fresh combination and attack. 

In his history of this period, Grant Duff is of opinion that 
though the Mahrattas were excited, the war had not created 
patriotism. This, however, may bo doubted. The 
success of Sivajeo can only be attributed to the crea- »piiit«ftiio 
tion of a national spirit before unknown, and to his *“* 

constant and passionate appeals to all classes and grades, to throw 
otf the hated Mahoincdnn yoke, and to establish a pure Hindoo 
rule, when the Hindoo faith could he professed without check or 
oppression, and its sacred kine and temples preserved from out- 
rage. These were his messages to the ptjople ; and, as ho had 
established a belief in his Divine mission, were the surest method 
of exciting them. He and his mother had passed away, but their 
dreams and visions \vi;^*e not forgotten ; they had rested in the 
hearts of the nation, and were heaving fruit. From a rude lui- 
warlike petLsantry, the Mahrattos had become warriors; in many 
instances their best generals won* Hralimin.s, and tJie expcri(3nco 
of thirty years had only proved the more distinctly, by whot 
manner of warfare the Moghuls could alone ho defied, and 
eventually wearied out. When, therefore, to national „ . . 

... *' . . 1 . 1 1 1 1 1 • PnpuhirltvoC 

religious excitement that of plunder was added, it is iiifw.irwuii 
not surprising that the war became more tlmu ever 
popular and succe.ssful. From*Aurungzebe^s ©i^try into the 
jleccau, up to the period of his commencing his Iitst struggle with 
the Mahrattas, sixteen years had passed of alrnost^coustant strife. 
They had bowed to the storm, but were never broken, and in 
the now declining years of theeiiiporoFs life, they met his greatest 
eftbrts with renewed vitality. 

jMeanwhih dis(»rders progressi;^ other quarters. The Raj- 
poots had gi*o\vn bolder ; the Jdts were in rebellion 
ikbout Agra, Mooltaii was disturbed, and all required uie icijpooca 
the employnient of heavy masses of troop.s. The real 
weakness of the emperor in the Deccan may he estimated by the 
second rebellion of the Beydur chief, Pam Naik of • 

Wakingt^rah. The Prince KambukBa and the emperor iivydur 
had invited him to court, and he had b<jen admitted '**^*^“^ 
to the rank of a commander of 5.000 ; the Order of the Fish had 
bt3en con fen ed upon him, and hia dues of black-mail had btMMI 

A A 2 
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confiruied by royal decrees. But the rude Beydur baron fell him* 
Belf jeered at and insulted by the imperial courtiers; and, in 1705, 
be suddenly broke all his engagements, and took to his old courses. 
It was in vain that the emperor addressed cajoling letters to kirn, 
impi'esscd with the mark of his own hand, dipped in ground 
sandal-wood. In vain that in one of these he -wrote, * Alas ! that 
you are not a Mnhoinedan, you would then be to me as a brother.* 
Bam Niiik was at the head of 20,(K)0 militia of his owui clan — in- 


corrigible banditti, but brave and resolute soldiers, and -was a»- 
Thf emperor by Dunjiajee Jlidow ; and W’heii the eniyreror in 

iieHi.wft person besieged Wakingdi’ah, they plundered his camp, 
waktiisirah. vexed him by night attacks, while all attempts to 
st(»rm the dottle of Wakingdrah proved fruitless. After seven 
months of constant attacks and rt'pulsos, and the ettbrts of the 
emperor, the Prince K/inibuksli, Zoollicar Khan, and Daood Khan 
Hut without I’uniioe, had alike failed on many occasions, the position 
sucoeas. v\',i8 stormod by the two latter generals, w'ith heavy 
loss on both sides — a fruitless result, for the Boyd nr chief retreated 
to a stronger position in the hills, which, under the name of 
Soorpoor, or 8horapoor, is still the capital of the district.^ The 
case of Wakiiigdrali is merely an example of tho times. Nor 
Mahratra the Malirattns bopmi to recover the 

Bucccaaea. 'J'heir cavaliT, emboldened as well 

by success os by the real weakness of the emperor’s army, gradually 
dro-w a cordon arouud it, and plundered convoys and detachments 
uaitioof up to the skirts of the camp. The young Mahratta 
Ramiiiics. i^pince Shao -was still under detention, and in 1706, 
cmpi^ror, in his distress, opened a negotiation for 
tiHikms. his release ; but the exorbitant demands of tho Mah- 
ratta chiefs prevented any conclusion. Soon afterwards, the 
niiti* imperial forces, no longer able to keep the field, re- 
ri’treit w?th treated upon Ahniedimgger, where, on account of the 
loss. strength of its fort, tho emperor proposed to establish 

bis principal camp. On its way thither, tho army was attacked 
i>eiithof tLe by Duiinajee Jadow and other chiefs, and very sorely 
Auroufipebe. bundled, the whole unrrowly escaping a complete defeat. 
Bjittico* \ emperor did nji long survive this event ; and 

Aiiuauta. died at Ahuiednugger on February lo, 1707, in the 


* The records of Rhorapoor wore vciy valuable and interesting, as contain- 
injf original correspondence between the Jieydur chiefs' in succession, the 
K^ahs of Bc^aiingger, the Kings of Bcejapoor, the Kmrjeror Aurungzebe, 
and the Mahratta leaders. They had been classed and arranged by me 
when in political charge of the State, with a view to complete translation ; 
but on the capture of Rhorapoor, after the rajah’s rebellion in 18.58, thqr 
were destroyed by the Englisli troops in possession of the place.— Jf. 7’. 
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fiftieth year of his reign, and eighty-ninth or ninetieth* year of 
his age. * . * 

The public nets of his reign are the best index to his character. ' To 
an vfbatinble ambition, and unscrupulous employment of 
means to attain his ends, he added a detestable hypocrisy,* 
and indulgence in the worst characteristics of the gloomy bigotry 
and fanaticism of his faith. Of all about him, and most perhaps 
of his sons, he was habitually suspicious ; and it is difficult to con- 
ceive bow those employed by him, knowing themselves to bo 
surrounded by unscrupulous spiel and informers, could serve him 
faithfully or freely. The mistakes of his political con- ^ 
duct are sufficiently evident by the sequel. Strengthened « of iiii 
by him, Beejapoor and (lolcoiidali might have eircum- 
scribed, and perhaps destroyed, the Muhratta power, which, freed 
from these checks, now rose superior to all ; while the delusion 
of universal authority in India, and the alieuation of the affections 
of the Hindoos, carried with them their own elements of destruc- 
tion. But with all his hideous defects of character, it is im- 
possible not to admire the vast ability, the patience, the courage 
and energy with which, to the very last, Aurungzebe conducted 
the affairs of his govefriment, in person. Xo detail, however 
insignificant, in all his widely-exttmdod dominions ever escaped 
him, and all the great measures of his icign were e-\clusively 
his own. It is questionable whether he ever sought or accepted 
advice, and equally whether he ever admitted anyone to his 
perfect confidence; yet, in spite of his suspicions, his natural 
love for his children was great, and tho beautiful mausoleum 
ei*ected over his daughter at Aurangabad remains a memorial alike 
of his affection for her and his munificence. His remains were 
carried to Roza, near Dowlatabad, and interred in tbe precincts of 
the tomb of tho celebrated saint, Boorhon-ood-deen. Ilis grave 
is an open one, covered with a trellis- work of woodj over which a 
jessamine has been trained. He desired in his will that his 
funeral expenses should be defrayed from tho proceeds of caps 
which he had quilted and sold, and this amount did not exceed 
ten shillings, while the proceeds of the sale of bis copies of the 
Koran — eight hundi^ and five rupees — were distributed to the 
poor. By another will he left the northern and eastern provinces 
to be divided between his sons, Muazzim and Azim, and Golcondah 
and Beejapoor to Kambuksh; an arrangement which| virtually 
impossible of execution, laid the foundation of civil war. 
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CHAPTER XXVIT. 

OF THE KEION OF THE EMPEttOR EAHADUU STIAH, 1707 TO 1712, 

Aukuxgzetie had provided by will for the division of India 
roiiN'ntion H'liGnfr liis sons, but ^it proved to be an urrangenient, 
Hioufrli just ill the abatriict, iniposHible of execution. 
«nn8. At the period of his death, Mnazziin, the oldest, was 

viceroy of Kabool. Aziiii was encamped near his father, and 
Kanibuhsh had been dispatched to his provernnient of Beejapoor. 
Under the support of tlie bu'cea present, Aziin, in defiance of 
his father’s will, proclaimed himself ein])erf>r of all India, and pro- 
ceeded at once to the northward. Muazzim, who w’as advancing 
from the north-westward, had called up his eldest son Moiz-ood- 
deen from Mooltan, and his second son Azim-ush Shan from Bengal; 
Mid they joined him with their respecti\e quotas of troops, before 
the arrival of Prince Aziin from the Deccan. The prince had 
hurried ou by forced marches, and avIumi he reached Gwalior, 
nearly all his artillery, and most of his infantry, were in the rear; 
but, hearing that his brother had taken up a position near Agra, 
Ariidii could not bo restmiiied, and proceeded at once to 

i.tiwinitiie attack Lilli. The armies met on May 31, 1707, and 
wViIix/hn at the outset of the engagement, Azini’s impetiiosit}’' 

und Aziiii. pihied him some advantage, for Mmizzim was absent 
liiiiiting, and the altaek was evidently a siirpiise. He returned, 
however, ininiediattdy, and his veteran troops were soon able to 
redeem their loss and to attack in turn. When the battle was 
til us raging, a violent storm of wind and dust arose, which 
darkened the air, and blowing furiously in the faces of Aziin’s 
troops, threw' them into confusion. It was in vain that the 
expeiienced Zoolficar Khan now besought Prince Azim to draw 
off hifl army and await the arrival of troops from Gwalior ; but 
Aatm in d©- advice was disregarded, and Zoolficar left the field, 

fratedaud' At this jimctiiro, new\s was brought to Azim that his 
“^*^*‘* sons, Beddr Bukht and Wallajab, whom be had placed 
in command of the right and left wings, had been slain, and that 
inest of his best officers bad also fallen ; he then caused bis 
elephant to be urged into the thickest of the fight, where he was 
wounded by several musket-shots, and was finally beheaded by a 
soldier, who climbed up into his bowdab. His youngest son. 
Ally Tebdr, bad accompanied him, and being found unhurt, was 
taken to his imcle who received him with the utmost affection 
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and adopted him as bis own. After this battle the Pjdnco Mu4z« 
zini was formally Aowned emperor, under the title of Pri„pe 
Bahadur Sliab, and the whole of the Prince Azim’s 
adherents, includin'^ Zoolliear Khan and his fatlle^;^ 

Assud Khan, submitted to him, and were pardoned. , 

The l^riucc Kambuksh, who had taken charge of Beejapoof, had 
acknowledged the superiority of Prince Azim, but 
he refused to recognise that (»f the emperor : and after KAmbukBii 

^ ^ rCfHifitH HIKl 

a fruitless negotiation with him, Bahadur Shah, as soon iMkuifdiii 

as the season permitted, marelfed, on October 6, to the 

Deccan, and encountereil his brothers army on February 14, 1708, 

near Hyderabad. On this occasion, Kambuksh died 

of wounds received in the action, and the submission 

of all the provinces of the Deccan and Southern India to the 

emperor followed. 

It will be remembered, that Shoo, son of Siimhliajoe, the real 
Ilnjah of the ]\ralirattas, had remained a nomimil A»ruii«ae»»e’i 
prisoner in the hands of the Fmj)ei*or Aurungzebe. 
lie had been kindly treated ; his mother had become **»J*i‘ shin>. 
a i^ersonal friend of the (unperoFs daughter, and the hoy a favour- 
ite of the emperor 4dinaelf, wdio had given him the familiar 
appellation of yhao, by which, instead of his proper name of 
Sivajee, he was afterw'ards known. After tho emperor’s death 
Shao accompanied Prince Azim for a considerable distance on the 
way to Agra : and would probably liavo b»jen carried cm, but for 
the advice of Zoolticar Khan, who recommended his release. 
The Mahrattas of Tara Bye’s party had immediately taken 
advantage of the withdrawal of the greater part of the Moghul 
army from the Deccan, and hgd already retaken several forts, 
and were plundering the Moghul districts. Zoolticar Khan, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the state of parties 
among them, considered that Tara Bye would eppose i'> Crincc 
Shao, and that a contest for supenority would ^iisue 
between them, which, for the present, at least Avould prevent 
further aggressions. At his release, Shao agreed to preserve his 
allegiance to the throne of Dehly, and in return was 
promised the diatiicts conquered from Beejapoor bx w’verBi 
bivajee, should he prove successful. Among the 
Mahratta chiefs there were many who were discontented with 
Tara Bye’s administration, and Shao found himself in a short 
time at the he<id of 15,000 men. By Tara Bye he was Ami dJfi-nti 
denounced as an impostor; but this had little eflect, 
in the face of his well-known identity. As he advanced upon 
Poonah, he was joined by Dtinnajee Jadow, and Turn Bye’s forces 
were defeated iu an action at the village of Kheir. Thenee he 
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pressed or to Sattara, which waa given up to him, and he was 
Then en* on throned there in March 1708. He had sent a con- 

iiirniifci at tingeiit of Mahratta cavalry to the emperor, which 
sattaro. good service against Kambuksli in the action near 

Hyderabad; and had therefore fuliilled his promises of alle- 
giance. 

The emperor did not remain in the Deccan, but marclied north- 
Theem oror Delily. He had created Zoulticar Khan 

ifnvf'rt till! viceroy of the Deccan ; but as he could not be spared 
Decian. court, Ditood Kkau I'unnee, an oflicer of great 

distinction, ability, and bravery, intimately acquainted Avith 
1)10 0(1 Kimn politics, was left as his substitute. With him 

Ik ciiincd Shao opened negotiations for the payment of the 
turroj. national claims of choiith and siir-dt^shmookhec ; but, 
while these wcrij fully admitted, Daood Khan reseiTed the right 
of paying them himself, ns a check, not only on the habitual 
plunder of the Mahrattos, but as security for their allegiance. 
This system proved perfectly successful ; and while Daood Khan 
remained in the Deccan, was observed with scrupulous good 
faith by both parties. Tara Hye continued a fruitless and desul- 
TnrnDyo Struggle till 1712, when lieu son, on whose behalf 

coiiflntd. jjer claims os regent e.xisted, and who was, in fact, an 
idiot, died. She was soon afterwards placed under restraint, 
and her party censed to exist. 

Meanwhile the emperor, freed from apprehension in regard to the 
Deccan, proceeded towards Kajpootnna, in order to adjust 
existing diiroreuceswith the several States. Itis possible 
that these arrangements might have been protracted; 
but the Sikhs had risen in the Ihmjab, and had captured 
Sirhind : and the alarm which they hud created required 
the presence of the emperor for their suppreasion. As he passed 
through llnjpoQtana, therefore, in 1701), the several chieftains 
met the euii>fror in turn, and the existing ditlerences seem to 
have been nmica\)ly adjusted. The Sikhs were not so easily disposed 
of. They bad suffered hitter persecutions from the Mahomedans 
Condition of noarlv a hundred yrars; but their numbers, so far 

the s.khi. from diminishing, had materially increased, and from 
^ sect of harmless religious devotees, they had become an associa- 
tion of warriors, slimiilated as well by the memories of former 
persecution, as by revenge and plunder. Gooroo Govind, the 
ten tlf high-priest in succession from their founder, liad first led 
them in force against the Mahomedans, in 1G75; but he was 
beaten bick, his forces dispersed, his mother and children put to 
death, and he wandered, at times berefc of resson, to Nandair, in 
the Deccan, where he founded a Sikh monastery, and was after^ 
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wai*d8 assassinated. In the Punjab, however, the *Sikbs still 
continued their rei^staucd; and their reprisals upon the Mahonie* 
dans were accompanied by the most shocking cruelties. Their 
jA^sent chief-priest, Baiidoo, was a furious fanatic, but an enter- 
prising leader, and he carried fire and sword into the Moghul 
territories, even as far as Dehly. 

By the end of the year 1711, the Sikhs had been driven into 
the hills north of the PunjAb, and were, for the pre- ciiori«*B vi, 
sent, in some degree restrained; but the campaign oemanr!’' 
against them was the last arfl; of the emperor's brief 
reign. Ob February 1(5, 1712, he died suddenly at 
Lahore, in the fifth year of his reign, and the seven- 
tieth of his age, leaving his domimoiis, except from occasional 
disturbances by the Sikhs, in perfect pence, lie was hia 
a merciful and considerate nionnrch, and though his 
brothers had wantonly rebelled and perished in arms against him, 
he had adopted their children and provided for them. These 
acts form a key to his whole character, which, if somewhat de- 
ficient in energy, was yet nnstaiiied by crime. As ho had made 
no will, a conUjst at once ensued betweem his sons. Azim-nsh- 
Slian, the second, had been most in his father's confidence, 
and had the royal treiisures in his power, assumed the title of 
emperor, and intrenched his camp. Zoolficar Khan, who was 
present, now incited the three otluT brothers to action, and the 
camp of Azim-ush-Shau was cannonaded for several days, when, 
abandoned by most of his adherents, he attempted a sally, and 
perished in the river Ravee. During a division of the treasure 
in camp, a contest follo^ved between the three surviving brothers. 
Khujista Akhir was killed in, the first battle, when Moiz-ood- 
deeu ascended the throne, under the title of »Jehanddr Shah. 
No sooner had this event taken place, than on the day following 
Rufy*ool-Kudr, the youngest, suddenly rebelled* and attacked his 
brother, but was defeated and killed in action.* JehAndar Shah, 
therefore, remained emperor without a rival, and marching at 
once on Dehly, made a triumphant entry into the city on June 0| 
1712 . 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

OP THK RKIGNS OF THE EMPEROR JKUANDXR SH.in AND FEROKSIXR, 
ItUFY-OOD-DEUJAT AND RUFY-OOD-DOWLAU, 1712 TO 1720, 

«• 

The new emperor was little fitted for his position, and soon gave 
e\ idences of cruelty and weakness of character wliich have hardly 
Miirdt'rof parallel in the histories of llie older dynasties of 
Dehly. lie put to death, in cold blood, all the male 
faiiisiy children of his brothers and of his uncles whom his 
father had spared, an act which caused the iitiuost indignation and 
unwiirfi among all classes of the people. Assud Khan 

fii\ nuriiL'H (if and Zooliicar Kliaii were proiiioted to the highest 
The oiniH'nir. of the Stale ; and upon the relations of his mistress, 

Jiall Koor, were showered honours and employments for w’hich 
tliey were not only notoriously unlit as they were only professional 
singers and musicians, but which exasperated the nobility and 
courti(*rs, who were obliged to acknowledge them. An anecdote 
is related by the author of the ‘ Syr-ool-Mutakherin,* of Zooliicar 
Khan, who, as vizier, had to allix his seal to, auil setlle the fees 
of, all deeds of appointment to ollice ; that, in fixing the dues of 
the patent of the brotlier of Lall Koor, he had written them as 
o,()00 guitars and 7,0(X) timbrels. Lall Koor complained bitterly 
AiKM'dcte of msult; and Zooliicar Khan was 

ZiM.iiicar called to answer for his conduct. ‘ It is no joke at all,’ 

*^*'“"* he said 8eriou^ly. ‘ If the dancers and singers take to 

the professions of the nobility, thq/ at least must live. When, 
therefore, I asked^so manv thousands of guitars and timbrels from 
this gt'utleiuan, it was with a view of distributing them to your 
Majesty’s dispossessed governors and generals, wdio certainly have 
a right to earn their bread as well as«itliers.’ Zooliicar Khan, indeed, 
does not appear to have spared either the emperor or his unworthy 
fkrourites on any occasion, and the estrangement between them 
WHS increasing, when news arrived from Bengal which caused 
great consteruation. 

Before he had joined his father, Bahadur Shah, Prince Azira- 
ush-Shan had been viceroy of Bengal, and had left his 
I'ruSe ** family at Ildj Mahal. He had only one son, Ferokaiar, 
FcnikBidr. some danger after the destruction of the 

other princes of the blood; but his cause was espoused by the 
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guvemor of Bebar, Syod Ilooseln All}^ who, with*)ns brotheri 
Syed Abdoolla, governor of Allahabad, assembled a tj,,, 
considerable force, and defeated the first army sent by 
•the emperor against them, under the command of his 
Bon, capturing not only their field-artillery, but their treasure in 
camp. The emperor now left Dehly on November ilO, 

1712, with an immense army, under the command of ompprort 
Zoolficar Khan ; and the nvals met in the neighbour- 
hood of Agra, on December 28. After a desperately fought 
battle, the imperial troops recreated in confusion j and He is 
though Zoolficar Khan, at the head of his veterans, tried 
to retrieve the day, it was impossible to do so. The emperor, with 
his mistress, Lall Koor, had fled from the field ; and covering the 
retreat of the disorganised array, Zoolficai* Khan returned to Dehly. 
He found the king had preceded him in disguise, and was under 
the protection of his fatlier, Assud Khan. IJe would have pre- 
ferred making cause with him, or at least carrying him off to the 
Deccan; but the timid counsels of his father, and the Thoemperur 
fact that the principal members of the nobility had ul- 
ready done homage to Ferohsiar, prevented any movement. 

On January 1, K^ ‘5, Fernksiar ascemded the throne, and con- 
ferred dignities upon nil who had joined him. Among 
otliers WHS Chin-Kliilich Khan, a noble of high rank, bucm>a«. 
already much distinguisiied as a stntesniHn and a pcooeot 
general, to whom the title of Nizmu-o( 1-iMoolk was 
allotted, under which he bec-ime afterwards one of the most 
celebrated characters of ihe time. The emperor then merched 
leisurely towards the capital, and was met, on January 80, at 
Bara Palin, by Assiid Khax^ and his son Zoidficar, who wore 
presented to him, and received honorary dresses and assurances 
of favour and protection. A party at court was, however, 
inimical to them. The new vizier, Mcer ioomla, an obscure 
person, had no tolerance for the old nobility and as the father 
and son withdrew from the emperor’s presence, they were 
separated. Zoolficar Khan was shown into an adjoining tent, 
where he was immediately «urroutided with persons ^.nfAnmr 
who taunted him with the death of the emperor’s kiinu in put 
father, Azim-ush-Shau, and he was pailly strangled *‘^ ‘**^'‘''‘** 
and then dispatch^^d by their daggers. A similar fate awaited 
the ex-<‘inperor, Jehandar Shah ; while a few days 
afterwards, on February 4, as the emperor entered shli” ' 
Dehly, the venerable Assud Khan was forced to be- 
hold the two bodies dragged by an elephant about the city, and 
denied burial. Other cruel executions and mutilations followed, 
and the new reign, like the preceding, commenced with bloodshed. 
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The ex-emperor could not bo regretted ; but the fate of Zoolficar 
Khan, the bravest and the noblest of the great generals of 
Aurungzebe, excited universal pity. 

Feroksiii* had owed his elevation entimly to the bravery and devo-* 
gye,i tion of the brother Syeds, lloosein Ally and Abdoolla, 
crm?d* advanced the latter to the office of vizier, the 

vizier. former to be commander of the forces* But he had 
already become jealous of tlicm, aud sought their ruin ; and to this 
ho was urged by the insidious counsels of his favourite, the Meer 
Joomla, who felt in them an oppd^ition to his designs which 
he could not overcome. lloosein Ally was, therefore, dispatched 
with an army against Ajeet Singh, the rana of Jodbpoor ; but, 
receiving intelligence of the inttigues in progress at the capital, 
concluded a peace, by which the rana sent his son to make 
submission to the emperor, and agreed to give his daughter 
MonwHof marriage to him. On his return to Dehly, it was 
tiirsjed evident to the brothers that nothing could bo effected 

broLhciz. without the separation of Meer Joomla from the 

emperor; and under pretence of apprehensions for their own 
safety, they fortified their palaces and filled them with troops. 
These proceedings excited the utmost alarn^ in the emperor's 
mind, and after an interview with them, Meer Joomla wus 
created viceroy of Behar, and despatched to his seat of govern- 
ment. Abiloolla Kbnn was now i-eappointed vizier, and 
his bi’other lloosein Ally nominated to the viceroyally 
of the Deccan. 

The emperor had been long ill, and in the year 1715 
an embassy arrived from the English of Calcutta, with 
complaints against Meer Jaffier, the governor of Bengal. 
In so corrupt a court as the emperor’s, it was probable 
they W’ould have received little notice ; but the em- 
peror’s physician laiving failed to relieve him, Mr. Hamilton, 
Theem ror surgeon of the embassy, was applied to, and was 
i« cured hr fortunate enouudi to effect a cure in a short period. 
HrHamittuii. grateful, and would have bestowed high 

rewards for the service done him ; bat Mr. Hamilton declined all 
wiiioea noble remuneration, and, as Mr. Bougbton had 

oteiduoc done on a former occasion, begged as his recompense 
that the justice sought by his countrymen might be 
Che EttgUsb. The terms demanded were important ; but 

they were conceded, and secured by imperial patent* The English 
were allow’ed to purchase the proprietary rights over 
r^nicuiaw villages nearCalcutt^ and the President was 

to have the power of granting passes which would ex- 
empt goods front examination by the customs officers. Money was 
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to be coined for them in the mint ; and nil pf^ri^ons ^indebted to 
the company were to be ,made over to them. These terms were 
opposed by the viceroy ; but they neverthless formed the basis of 
^ far higher authority in Bengal than the East India Company 
had ever before possessed. The marriage of the emperor to the 
llajpoot princess* followed his recovery, and was f^erformad with 
unusual splendour at Dohly. 

On the concltision of the nuptial fcsti\iti('s at Dehly, Hoosein 
Ally set out with his forces to assume charge of his government of 
the Deccan. On taking leni;e of the emperar, he gave him dis- 
tinctly to understand that if his brother’s position >vcre in any 
way aflbcted or threatened, ho would return instantly at the 
bead of his army; and this haughty cominunicntiori 
probably increased the ein|>eror’s desire to rid himself 
of his powerful subject. He, tlierefore, wTote to Daood no^isc iu Aiiy. 
Khan Punnoe, promising him the viceroynlty if he would attack 
Hoosein Ally oil his anivul in the Deccan, and dostroj^ him. 
It will be remembered tliat Dtiood Khan hud been left by Zool- 
ficar Khan in charge of his gnviTnnient. He was a brave and 
skilful officer, and through his exertions the Mahraitas had been 
hitherto restrained^ from llieir accustomed predatory excursions 
and violence. No .wore acceptable commission could have been 
offered to him than to revenge the death of his earliest friend and 
patron ; and taking up a position at Boorhanpoor, he 
proclaimed himself viceroy, and awaited Hoosein »»ciwwn 
Ally’s arrival. On August 25, 1715, the rivals met ; nuTviUtwi ^ 
when a severe battle was fought near the city of Boor- *^*"*“’ 
hanpoor, in which Daood Khan was on the point of victoiy, when 
he i-eceived a matchlock ball in his forehead, and died prto«*ri Kimn 
instantly. Up^n this becoifting known, his troops 
scattered and fled, except some bodies of Mahratta horse, which 
had hovered around the combatants, without taking any decided 
part in the action, and now tendered their allegiance to the 
viceroy. Ddood Khan’s wufe, who had been Tl Hindoo lady, on 
receiving news of his death, put an end to her existence. 

Soar time previous* to his ^ncounter with Hoosein Ally, Ddood 
Khan hod been removed from the Deccan 1o the vice- 
royalty of Guzerat ; and the affairs of the Deccan bad xizau-uui- 
betn conducted by Nizam-ool-Moolk, who had for- 
meriy been employed by the Emperor Aurungzebe as governor of 
Beejapoor and its dependencies. His part in the revolijtion by 
which Feroksidr was placed on the throne has already been de- 
tailed; and it was shortly after that event that he had proceeded 
to the Deccan. During his incumbency, the southern provinces 
had been governed with skill: and although the Mahrattas 
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affected to consider that the armnjrements with Ddood Khan 
liad ceased with his transfer to Guzerat. they were, nevertheless, 
Oomiitionof under H ‘reneral control. But their internal dis- 
tiioMtiii- tractions had not ceased; and though Tara Bye wa: 

under restraint, the nienibera of her party continued to 
oppose Sheo, \t^itli varying success, acting on beh'alf of Suinbhajee, 
the son of llajah Bain by his youngest wife, who had been elected 
to succeed Sivajee, the son of Tara Jlye. Thus two parties had arisen 
Maiimtca iu the Mahratta States ; one that of Shao, who resided 
fHoiioiisi. Sntfara; the other of. Suinbhajee. The latter was 

called the Kolapoor faction, and eatrli had the support of numerous 
partisan chieftains and officers. During Daood Khan’s adminis- 
tration, lie had maintained the siipniinncy of Shao ; but Nizam- 
ofil-Moolk, who hail heen i<»ined by some disaffected cliiefs, was 
led to favour the party of Kolapoor. His policy was evidently 
Ni*nni-ooi- directed to perpetuating the existing strife, hoping that 
fJimi contending larti»nis might exhaust each other ; but 

Moiirddubad. he did not roiiiuin long enough to wateh its progress, 
for be was removed to tlie government of Mooradabad, when 
lloosein Ally was appointetl viceroy of the Deccan. 

The new viceroy four.d h »th parties of A^ahrattas sufficiently 
powerful to protect their own interests, and equally disposed to 
jiluiider the Moghul disti-ii ts for the nominal collection of the 
Tnviriipiy of national demands. The emperor, too, with a singular 
tiM* fiuiicror. 1 -etuicnieiit of treachery, had secretly instigated the 
Mahratta chieftains to oppose the viceroy; and in an attempt to 
suppress the forays of Dhahary, a aeini-indiqiendent chieftain, who 
occupied part of the country between KhandAsh and Guzerat, his 
troops met with a seve^’e defeat. After w'cighing the comparative 
advantages to bo derived from each* parly, the visirov was induced 
to support Shao, who had at least displayed a consistent attach- 
ment to the .Moghuls, and opened negotiations with him. Tho 
.l*^3hwah,or cliief iiiinistt^r of Shao, was now Ballnjee Wishwandth, 
DmiindBof * Bnihniiii of humble origin, but who liad risen by his 
siiuo. character luid great ability to the rank be now oc- 

cupied. ITnder his advice, Shao dequinded nil the territoiy which 
liad belonged to Sivajee, both in tho 1 >eccaii and Southern India ; 
and the collt^ctiou of the national demands. The pretensions 
(jf Sunibhajee as rajah of the JVIahrattas were to be ignored 
altogether ; and his recognition ns Rajah of Kolapoor only to be 
adniitt<|d. For these privileges, Shao promised to phy a tribute 
of 100,000/. a year, to niaiutiiin a body of 15,000 horso for the 
"emperor's service, and to clear the country of all depredators, 
iiiA term® making good to the people any losses they might sus- 
kre iu-cri>ted. These terms were at once accepted by the vice- 

roy ; and although the considerations granted were enormous, yet 
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they had the effect of consolidating the power whicii^had aliown 
most desire to aid the imperial interests, and possessed the greatest 
amount of means to inaiiftain them. 

Meanwhile the emperor, whose schemes for the destruction of 
Hoosein Allv had been abortive, chafed under the re- 
straint of his brother Abdoolla; and having reopehed eir.pwor*g 
communications with the Ameer Joomhi, commenced 
other intrigues with nobles of the court, who w-ere jealous of the 
indnence possessed by the Syed brothers. These pro- tiio viiior !■ 
ceerlings alarmed the vizier, who increased his own forces “‘“rmtii. 
to 25,000 men, and wrote to his brother to return with the least 
possible rielay. Accordingly, Iloosein Ally, having completed hia 
arrangements with Shao, left lloorhanpoor in Novem- 
ber 1719, at the head of his forces, wliich were mate- niunist'o ^ 
rially increased by a contingent of Mahratta cavalry, ^^^**'^* 
under the charge of Balhijee Wishwandth, and reached Dehly on 
December .‘11, with an imintuiae retinue, and tlio pomp of an 
emperor. The brothers, now united, had forces at their command 
which probably exceeded those of the emperor in number, and 
W’ere infinitely more united and efficient. It was in vain that 
Knjah Jey Singh besought the emperor to put liimself at the heatl 
of his troops, to denounce the brother Syc*ds as rebels, and to 
appeal to the loyalty of the army at largo; but he was not to be 
moved to action. Either from cowardice, 'or from anim- tiu* .Mnprror 
pression that resistance WHS useless, he submitted to the 
demands of the brothers, which increased in exorbitancy aumumiH. 
from day to day, and ended in their obtaining possession of the 
royal citadel and palace, which were occupied by tlieir troops. 
This ha\ing been accomplished, iloosein Ally marclied in batue 
array with all his forces to the* palace on Ecbruaiy .‘1, 1720, and 
paid a short visit to tho emperor, who made* no romorihtrancc, 
and appeared to submit. A few days afterwards, tho vizier, having 
obtained tho keys of all the private apartments, rcTpairod ^ ^ ^ ' 
to the emperor, and producing the letter he had v^itlen uie 

to Daood Khan Puunee, in regard to the destruction 
of his brother the viceroy, upbraided him with his treachery, 
at the biiuic time demanding ^hat other high otiices should be 
conferred upon them both. These arrogant demands seem to 
have driven the emperor to despair. He retorted in violent 
lan»uage, and liring suddenly, retired unceremoniously to the 
women ’o apartments. Meanwhile the city was filled with Tum’JitBin 
tumult. A body of Mahratta cavalry, 1,500 in number, 
under Suntajee Kudum, proceeding to the viceroy’s camp, were 
attacked by troops in the interest of the emperor and the populaoe, 
aud| cut off in the streets from all aid, perished to a man. Other 
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desultory combats were in progress, with much bloodshed, when 
The emperor ^ proclamation was suddenly mndc^ that the emperor 
ficpoimd. ceased to reign, and that the Prince Rufy-ood- 

Derjilt had been (‘ailed to the throne in his stead. 

The vizier had not quitted the palace, lie had sent message 
after message'' to his brother to enter the city in force, and put an 
end to the incretising riot ; but before auy movement could be 
made, some Afghan soldiers in his aerv'ice contrived to enter the 
private court of the palace from the terrace of an adjoining house, 
and the terrified women, under threats and tortures, disclosed the 
Thremporor placc wlieie the 0111 peror had coiK'ealed himself. Ilia 
»i* coiiiiDcu. mother, and the ladies of his seraglio, endeavoured to 
defend him ; but he was dragged Jiway from them, and placed in 
uiify-oiMi- strict confinement. Thus ended the revolution. The 
ctpds prince selected to be emperor, was the nephew’ of the 

late Bahadur Shah, and was twenty years old. Next day he 
The poll-tax Hsccudtjd the throne in public, and on the petition of 
aituiiaiied. the I liiidoo ofHcci's, issued an edict for the abolition of 
the poll-tax. Two months afterwards, the wrehdied Feroksiar, 
^ .... who had resorted to everv possible contrivance to pro- 

I'liiidou. cure his escape, or liberty on any terms, was first 
Hiuuiieri* blinded by order of the bn ther'Syeds, and had then 
•transied. prison administered to him. While he lay in his last 
agony, he was visited by them, and ns he bitU^rly rexiled them 
for their treachery, they ordered him to bo strangled, and stood by 
till ho was dead. Guilty and treacherous ns he had been during 
his life, his murder excited public horror ; and as his body was 
carried to the grave, it was followed by thousands of the people, 
invoking curses on his destroyers. 

The selection of the new empeiror was in one sense unfortunate. 
The 'own Consumption on June IG, 

fill pw-ur dies. 1720 ., Ilis youugei* brother, Riify-ood-Dowlah, was 
1 3*1111 roeeded then placed on the throne ; but his elevation was . 
brother Rnfy- contested by tile officers in charge of Agra, who de- 
ood-uowiHii. glared in favour of Nikosiar, the younger son of the 
late Prince Akbur. This rebellion was quickly suppressed ; but 
Whoaiap young emperor, win,, like his brother, was con- 

; dies. kumptive, died soon afterwards. The choice of the ' 

Rnshnn* Sye<l brothers now fell upon Koshun Akliter, a grandson 4 
Fiu eeedsM of the Emperor Bahadur Shah, who hod hithei'to lived 
in i-etirement at Dehly. He had, however, been weU 
edudHted, and his mother, a woman of great strength of character 
and ability, was much respected. Roshun Akhter was in big 
eighteenth year, and ascended the throne under the title of 
Mfdiomed Shah. The date of his accession was, however, fitted * 
from the deposition of Feroktiir, or September 1719. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

OP THE BEIGE OF THE EHPEROB MAHOMED SHAH, 

1720 TO 1723. 

After his accession, the young emperor continued under the 
strict control of the brother Syeds, who carried on the 
government of the empire in his name. His mother 
enjoined upon him the most careful observance of their wishes, at 
least for the pi'caent ; for it was evident that any attempt on his 
part to attain independence, would he attended with nothing 
short of destruction. One of the first acts of his reign was the 
dismissal of Bnllnjee Wishwanath, and tlie Mahratta forces which 
had accompanied the viceroy, Iloosein Ally, to Dehly. sotticment 
It Tvas by no means consonant with the policy of the 
viceroy to behave to them ■with ill-faith. He had not 
only been assisted very materially by them, but without the ful- 
filment of his engagcntents, he well knew that the Jleccan would 
relapse into the disonler in whu*h he had found it. The Mah- 
ratta forces were, therefore, fully paid. Phao's mother and 
family, who had been hitherto detained at Dehly, were given 
over to the care of Jlallajee Wishwanath ; and imperial patents 
for the collection of the cbouth and siir^diishmookheo dues, in 
confirmation of the engagements between the viceroy and Shao, 
were duly executed and delixered during the year 1719-20. 
Kothing so formal or complete in chai'acter had ever before been 
obtained by the Mahrattas; and* their hitherto desultory claims, 
enforced at the point of the sword, were no\fr placed upon a 
national footing, acknowledged and confirmed by the imperial 
government. The student will find them detaijed with great 
precision. fn)m the original documents, in chapter 13, vol. i. of 
Grant Duff’s ‘ History of the Mahrattas,’ pp, 445-462. 

So far, ’ icrefore, the Mahratt^ were safe for the present ; hut 
elements of trouble were thickly strewn in the empire, 
which were not long in assuming decided forms,* ” 

Several formidable insurrections broke out in different quarters ; 
that in Kashmerc, assuming the aspect of a religious war, was 
W'ith difficulty suppressed. These, however, were • 
minor occurrences in comparison with the proceedings Mifoik ^ ’ 
of Nizam-ool-Moolk. He had been relieved from bis 
government of Moorud shad, and sent for to the capital, **"'^**»* 
where the Syeds bad hoped to make him sub6er\ient to th^ 

BE 
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views ; but, finding him impracticable, appointed him governor of 
Malwab. Under bis vigorous adminiscratiun * the local disorders 
Were soon suppressed, and be began to turn his attention to the 
HiBviirowr I^«ccan, then scantily garrisoned by imperial troo^is. 
Ill retfHrd to Among these he had many friends ; the people were 
* “ “ ’ favoumble to him, and the position of the brother 
Syeds at Dehly rendered it improbable that they could dispatcli 
any considerable force against him. They were not, however, 
without apprehension ; and after remonstrances, which proved to 
bo of no avail whatever, an army Of observation was stationed by 
them on the northern frontier of Malwah. 

The latter measure seems to have decided Nizam-ool-Moolk as 
to his course of action. lie marched suddenly south- 
wards from Seronje in the month of April and 

after passing the Nerbuddn, the great fortress of 
Aseergurh was given up to him by its commander. 
Boorhnnpoor followed ; and Ghous Khan, the governor 
of llerar, joined him with all his troops and a train of artillery, 
as did also several IMahralta chiefs, who wei’e at variance witJi 
M7.ani*ool- Shao, with their forces. Dilawur Ally Khan, the general 
Juiiikpdhy who was in cominaml of the army to the north of 
forcolVJTdoh ^^ftlwah, saw tliat no time was to be lost ; and follow- 
AredofvHtpd. ing Nizam-ool-Moolk across the Nerbudda, found him 
in a position near Boorhanpoor, and attacked him furiously on 
June 20 ; but be was killed in the action, and the whole of his 
artillery, camp-equipage and treasure captured. This victory 
secured Kizani-ool-Moolk in his po.sition, and the news of it gave 
secret satisfaction to the emperor and his party, while to the 
ti^yeds it was a subject of profound disquiet; and after much 
consultation, it was determined that lloosein Ally should take the 
field against the conqueror. 

Meanwhile the defeated troops of Bilawur Ally Khan had 
Thp iniporiiii formed a junction with Alum Ally, the imperial com- 
iSkNiwIm. mander-in-chicf in the Deccan, who advanced into Berar 
otii-Mooik. Qf n powerful aniiy. On the other 

hand, Niznm-ool-Moolk had beeirable to equip his artillery from 
the imperial magazines in Boorhanpoor and Aseergurh, and his 
forces were now little, if at all, inferior to those of the imperialists. 
My whom The armies met near the town of Balapoor, in Berar, 
lllSin*” August 8, 1721. Nizam-ool-Moolk had posted his 

artillery under cover of some bru8hwt)od, and Alum 
Ally, believing that the troops opposed to him were flying from 
the field, pressed ardently in pursuit, when the masked guns 
Alum Ally opened upon him with deadly eflect in showers of 
grape. It was impossible to w'itbdmw, and, fightiiig 
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bravely to tba last, he perished on the field with sevdi'al of hi:* 
best officeM. This*victorJ^ was as complete as that Kirortii of the 
over Dilawur Ally Khan ; and Nizam-ool-Moolk was victoij-. 
afterwards joined by several of the cominnndei'S who had bet^n 
opposed to him. • , 

No troops in the imperial interest now remained in the Decciui 
by whom the progress of Nizani-ool-Moolk could be opposed j and, 
on the news of the defeat of Alum Ally reaching the Ti,oomp. ror 
capital, Iloosein Ally prepared to march to the Deccan kuu 
and to take the emperor wdth him, leaving his brotlier, hu- t.ii«> 
the vizif^r, in charge of the government. For some 
time past, a private understanding had existed between the 
emperor and Mahomed Ameeu Khan, a noble of the court attached 
to his person, in opposition to the Syeds ; but it does not seem 
have taken any definitive form till the march to the Deccan was 
commenced. On August 24 , the emperor joined the camp, and 
by September 14, it h^ reached a point al)out KK) miles to the 
south of Agra. Meanwhile the conspirators had decided 
on putting Iloosein Ally to death, and drew lots for mkhIum ^ 
the purpose. The execution of the act fell upon a '“*''*“* 
Kalinuk Tartar, nameH Meer Ilyder, a savage fanatic, who, os the 
minister entered camp, approached his palankcicn with a petition, 
and as he was reading it, stabbed him to the heart. i« 

The assivssin was instantly cut to pieces j but the camp 
was filled with tumult and bloodshed, and it is probable the eiii- 
pei-or would have perished in his tent but for the presence of mi lid 
of some of the officers of his guards, who seated him on an elephant 
and rallied the guaKls around him. Mahomed Shah a (rn*: 
seems to have been by no mantis deficient in the 
courage of his race, for he took an active part»in the 
furious conflict which followed, exposing himself freely in the 
thickest of the fight. The attack on the emp^i'ur's camp had 
been made by the nephew of Iloosein Ally, wlio was killed ; and 
upon the event becoming known, the rest of the troops submitted. 

The news of Iloosein Ally’s death, and the revolution in camp, 
reached tlje vizier on September 16, who at once pre- Rufy-«oi- 
pared to resist j and on the 10th liufy-ool-Kudr, a grand-.S“?hp't!*in.?.« 
son of Bahadur Shah, was brought out of the palace 
and placed on the throne. The vizier also attempted to conciliate 
the troops by largesses and increased rates of pay, and to attach 
the old nobility to him by grants of offices and estates. On 
October 1, the new emperor and the vizier took the field; and 
their army moved in the direction of Mahomed Shah's camp, being 
much strengthened by the junction of many of Iloosein Thrrivni 
Ally's veterans. After some changes of pr^sition on meci. 
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M)tli sides, tiie armies met in battle on October 20. PartiHl con- 
gests ensued, with vaiying advantage^ ilrom that day till the 24th, 
when, in a charge on foot at the head of a body of Syeds of his 
TiiflTtxtcr vizier was severely wounded, abd 

with his younger brother taken prisoner and carried 
pridoiier. to the emperor, wliose victory was now complete ; and 
victors- of on November 2 he entered Dehly in triumph. Maho- 
Mahonled med Ameen Khan had been created vizier, and his pre- 

***"**• decessor, though kindly treated, was for the present 

confined to his palace. The power of the family, so long dominant 
in the State, was, however, completely broken, and was never 
Horpcc*ivj-8 restored. The emperor received letters of 

piihiir poll- congratulation from all the viceroys of the empire, in- 
vrutuiiitioiis. Nizam-ool-Moolk, and from all the inferior 

officers, as well ns from the chiefs of the European factories, and 
for a time it appeared that the revolution had been the precursor 
of a long and peaceful reign ; nor at this period of profound tran- 
quillity did it seem as if any element of serious danger or appre- 
hension existed. 

On January 10, 1721, Mahomed Ameen Khan died; and Nizam 
NiMin-ooi- ool-Moolk, whose resistance to the Syed brothers had 
iiSrmiiies foundation of the successful revolution, was 

vixkr. created vizier in his stead. He was not for the present, 
however, able to leave the Deccan iu order to assume office ; and 
it soon became evident that the appearances of peace in the 
Rebciiioinif empire were delusive. Ajeet Singh, rana of Jodhpoor, 
Ajput siiigh. n partisan of the Syeds, and watching his 

opportunity, possessed himself of Ajuicre. No offensive move- 
ment against him was undertaken, and he was pacified or restrained 
DV being allowed to retain it, and being made governor of 


Agra. 

This weakness in the executive power was temporarily re- 
vizftin noi- by the arrival of Nizam-ool-Moolk at Dehly, 

Mooik Arrives on January 18, 1722. He found the emperor given 
u Deiiiy. sensual pleasures, sun-ounded by favourites, whose 

only care was to gratify him ; aad, as might be supposed, little 
intrigaca. being paid to the affairs of State. Nizam-ool- 

" Moolk was of too proud a disposition to conciliate the 


emperor, and was probably meditating his final proceedings; for 
the emperor and his courtiers wero already suppoiiing a rival 
iriiRiii^- egftinet him in Hyder Kooly Khan, the late governor 
mlTrehesto Guze^at. The vizier was too astute a statedman to 
Giisemc. hesitate between preserving a difficult and distastefnl 
office at court, aiid taking up an entirely independent position. 
On October 0, 1722, having been appdnted to the viceroyalty of 
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Guverat, in addition to that of the Deccan, he niarchhd south* 
'wards. In Guzerat he encountered a show of opposition And rrtunia 
from the troops of Hyder Kooly Khnn, the late \'ico- 
Fo^ ; but this having been overcome, he left his maternal uncle 
in charge of the province, and returned to Dehly, after a compara- 
tively brief absence, in July 1723. 

At the court of Slmo some important changes had taken place, 
liallajee Wishwanath had died soon after his return 
trom Dehly, and had been succeeded as Pdsliwah bv his 
son, Bajee ltdo, who, possessing^!! his father's qualities wisiiwunitii, 
as a statesman, was superior to him in ambitious de- 
sign, and efficiency as a predatory commander in the 
field. Bajee Hdo at once Appreciated the profound 
sagacity of his father's arnangements with Nizam -oul-Monlk, and 
the value of the confirmation by tho emperor of the JSfahratta 
national rights, and he soon succeeded in animating him 
S hao, and with him the chief leaders of the Mahratta 
State, to a prosecution of similar demands upon the whole of the 
imperial provinces, lie did not fail to see in Nizarn-nol-Moolk’s 
return td the Deccan, tlie future, and perhaps speedy, dismember- 
ment of the Moghul empire. The Mahratta riglits over the 
Deccan and Carnatic were secured ; why should they not be spread 
to llindostan ? ^ I^et us strike,* he said to Shao, ^ at the trunk 
of the withering tree ; the branches must full of themselves.* This 
policy was adopted with enthusiasm by Shao and by the Mahratta 
leaders, and the attempt was only delayed till aiitting opportunity 
should present itself. 

The speedy success of Nizam-ool-Moolk in securing the govern- 
ment of Guzerat, surprised and niortified the emperor 
«ud his pally at Dehly. It was lui undertaking ^which Nmin-ci'ii- 
they had supposed would have occupied much time, and return t<» 
might, as they hoped, have procured the vizier% de- 
structioD. His return to Dehly and resumption of office were 
least of all contemplated, and his presence became more than 
ever iosupporcable. His austere manners and habits, his attempts 
to wean the emperor from theMebasing influences by which lie 
WHS surrounded, were passively resisted ; but the demeanour of the 
courtiers, and indeed of the emperor himself, was so unmistakably 
adverae, that, finding his situation daily more difficult 
to endure, he feigned sickness, and shortly afterwards 
tendered his resignation of the ministry. This was 
accepted with seeming regret, and he was pergiitted to 
deport to his viceroyalty of the Deccan on October 21, 1723,^ 
having received the new title of Asof Jib, and a patent as lieu- 
tenant of the empire. 
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CIIAPTEU XXX, 

OF THE REIGN OF THE E3IPEROR MAHOMED SHAH (cantmued)^ 

172ii TO 1738. 


Kizam-ool-Moolk had no sooner departed from Dehly, than a 
ri.»t iif?Hinsc formed against him by the emperor and his 

MTik courtiers, which was of serious import j and the leisurely 
niaunor in which he moved thi*oiigh Malwab, allowed 
lunplo time for its preparation. Moobariz Khan, a brave and 
ambitious officer, well known to be inimical to Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
was the governor of IJj’devabad and the Carnatic, with a fine 
army at his disposal ; and tiie emperor wrote to him with his own 
hand, denouncing Nizam-ool-Moolk as a traitor who contemplated 
establishing his own independence, and urging him to attack and 
kill the viceroy by any means in his power, transmitting at the 
same time a new patent as viceroy of the Deccan for himself, 
Mcnhnriz to be used in case of success, 'Nizam-ool-Moolk did 
ilhiMwoato not reach Aurungabad till July 1724, by which time 
Moobariz Khan had made his preparations. Some 
iinoik. correspondence passed between the parties, which led 
to no result, and finally ho marched upon Aurungabad, near 
which, at the >illage of »Shiikur Kh^ra. between the city 
and the fort of Dowlatnbad, a bloody battle was fought 
oil October 2. In this action Moobariz Khan was sliiiii 
with two of his sons, and his troops, for the most part, 
submitted to the conqueror. The.victoiy was duly re- 
ported to the emperor by Nizam-ool-Moolk, who sent 
his adversary’s Ifead a.s tliat of a rebel who had conspii^ed against 
the State, and hadsuflered a rehers death ; but there can belittle 
doubt that Nizam-ool-Moolk was, at the time, fully aware of the 
emperors treachery, and held himself virtually absolved from bis 
allegiance. Marching southwards, he gained possession of 
auiirnisiion 'Oolcondiih and Hyderabad, and the whole of the 
Bou?ifprn fioutheni provinces submitted without a blow, 
jirovincefl. On receiving news of his success against Moobariz 
Khap, the emperor had deprived Nizam-ool-Mo<>lk of the yice- 
rovalty of Guzerat and Malwab, to which other officers were ap- 
pointed; but Hamed Khan, the uncle of the vicerc^, who hod 
been left in charge of the province, although recommended by his 
nephew to give up bis office, declined to do so, and was for a 
while successful, being aided by two Mahratta chieftains, at the 
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head of a larg^ bcyly of cavalry. Sur Boolund Khan| however^ 
who had been viceroy ot Kabool, and was now transferred to 
Quzerat, was a skilful jreneral, and llained Khan and 
hft Mahratta allies were ultimately defeated, ond driven defentou lu 
out of the province ; but, as the price of the Mahrafta 
assistance, 1 lamed Khan had assigned to his allies the chouth and 
surHleshiiioukhee of Guzerat, which had been only pajlially levied 
by marauding parties before. This became a new charge upon 
the revenue, and one which Sur Boolund Khan, his successor, was 
ultimately obliged to admit, fhe grants of chouth, t&c. obtained 
by the P^shwah from Sur Boolund Khan, were made pecinjee 
over to Peelnjee Gdikwar, one of the Mahratta com- SiuinS’iiie 
mandero, for collection as an hertjditary right, and hence 
acquired a power unknown before. It was thus that 
the national Mahratta rights, the collection of which was confided 
to ditlerent chieftains, as they progressed, became, as it were, 
private as well as national property ; for a portion »)f the collections 
was assigned to them for the maintenance of their troops, and 
a nienns of collection ensured which was never 
relaxed. These parties, instead of visiting the provinces Maimitca 
over which their riglTts extended, at particular periods 
only, now settled in them; spread their agents over them, and 
thus grsdually and insidiously extended the Mahratta iutluence 
far beyond its original bounds. 

Meantime Nizam-ool-Moolk endeavoured to pursue bis old 
policy of sowing dissension among the Mahruttas, and Ni*am-o.ii- 
securing himself thereby ; but in Bajee Rao, the I’dshwah 
or chief minister of Slmo, he had found a wily and 
successful oppouent. Nizani-ool-Moolk*s intrigues for the pay- 
ment of a fixed sum, instead of the indelinite ^claims of cho4Uh, 
which had been almost successful at the court of Shao, during the 
l*^8hwah*8 absence, were completely foiled on hiS return ; and as 
Nizam-ool-Moolk had accepted the aid of the Kohipoor party, the 
P^shwah retaliated by pressing the claims on Guzerat^ and dis- 
tiessing Nizam-ool-Moolk so effectively in the field in 1720, that 
he was .ible to make his owif terms. While engaged in these 
operations, the forces of Sumbhajee, of Kolapoor, wererieft atod by 
those of Shao, and be was obliged to resign his pretensions to the 
Mahratta throne, and content himself with Kolapoor and the 
territory assigned to it. In 1730, Dhabdry, a Mabmita chieftgin of 
much power, had been excited by Nizam-ool-Moolk to oppose the 
Pdshwah in Malwah and Guzerat; but Bajee Rdo 
did not give him time to advance into the Peccan, or f^'n^d'hjr ths 
to effect a junction with Nizani-ool-Moolk : he met in 

him near Baroda, and in the action fought on April 1, 
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1781, completely defeated him ; Dhabdry was hilled in the action. 
By this victory not only were the 'plans of Nizam-ool-Moolk 
completely overthrown, but Bajee Hao became, without a livab 
the supreme minister of the Mahratta State. At this juncture, 
Nizam-ool-Moolk probably expected that the arms of Hajah Rdo 
would have been directed against himself; but the PAshwah^s 
policy was not so much directed to the humiliation of his rival, as 
to the extension of the Mahratta predatory system ; and at an 
Airroemcnt '^'I'^rview which was brought about between them, 
hftwftn Nizam-ool-Moolk received assurances of good-will on 
JUo'llk Mll«l the part of the Pdshwah while he did not interrupt 
the itfshwah. Mahratta designs on Northern India, ^t is ques- 
tionable whether this nefarious agreement was ever committed to 
writing, in the form of a treaty ; but the historians of the period 
are unanimous in declaring it was made, and the conduct of 
Nizam- lol-Moolk justifies the ladief. Up to 1732, many portions 
of Malwah had been laitl under contnbiition by the Mahratta 
leaders, and the families of Powar, Sindia and Ilolkar had, like 
that of the Oaikwar, received allotments of the national rights of 
collection. 'J'he son of Dhabary was confirmed in the rights of 
Ouzerat, having Peelajee Gaik war as his Imreditary deputy ; and 
thus four powerful Mahratta chieftains were established on the 
southern frontier of the imperial dominions north of the Nerbudda, 
prepared to extend their claims even to the capital. 

After the agreement with Nizam-ool-Moolk, the Pdshwah did 
not long delay the commencement of his movements, 
ivshwnh's Sur Booluud Khan, in consequence of his aasignment of 
mt-MuruM. chouth, had been superseded in Guzerat by llajah 
Abhy Singh ; but this person-^a mere courl-favouritt — proved 
less able to check the Mahrnttns than his predecessor ; and his hav- 
ing procured the assassination of Peelajee Gaikwar only served to 
exasperate the rest of the Mahrattas in the province more strongly 
against him. They not only aroused the predatory tiibes of the 
province rebellion, but invaded llajah Abhy Singh's own 
territory, obliging him to return to it, and abandon Guzerat to 
themselves. In Mai wall, Mabonivd Khan Bungush was the im- 
penol vice^'*oy, and the Pdshwuh's first movement was against 
him. Buugusb was then conducting a campaign against tlie 
llajah of Bundelkund ; and was surprised and driven into a small 
fort by the P^shwab, whence he was only rescued by the bravery 
of a Eody of his own Bohilla clansmen. For the service rendered 
to him by the Pdshwah, the rajah conferred upon him the 
territory of Jhonsee and some estates in Kalpee, which are 
memorable as the first possessions obtained by the Mahrattaa in 
ilittdostan. 
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The court nt Dej^ly was too weak to offer any resrstance, nnd 
Bajee Rao's claims grew in proportion. They would 
probably have been pressed in force^ but for the ap- tiie neiiiy 
'^intttient of Rajah Jey Singh as viceroy of Malwah, ' 
who induced the P^shwah to agree to be content witt^ the 
executive government of Malwah— an arrangement tiii^ Pi^Biiwih 
which was confirmed by the emperor. This, however, gStenunllMt 
was a material step gained in Bajee Rao's policy ; he Mmiwnii. 
had not only established the national claims over IMalwah, and 
left four powerful chiefs to collect thorn, but had obtained thu 
actual administration of the province. Contented with tins 
arrangement for the present, Bajee Rao returned to the Decciui, 
having directed Ilolknr to continue the predatory in- „ . 
vusioii of the impenal terntory dining his absence. 

This sendee was performed with alacrity. Not only 
did the Mahratta horse penetrate ns far as Agra, but levied con- 
tributions in Northern Ouzernt, which had bi*en hitherto exempt 
finmi their presence. A great expedition under MozuHer Khan 
was sent from Delily agaiiiht him, but eluding, yet constantly 
harassing, the Moghul army, llulkar pursued liis own course, 
and Mozuffer Khan ^ventuHlly;^ returned to the capital. 

Bajee Rao, having completed his nnangements in the Beccan, 
recommenced his proceedings against the iniperinl Miihnutndc- 
government in 1730, by pressing his demands for MSiliil'Iiiia 
patents confirming the Mahnitln dues on Malwah nnd 
(luzerat. It is probable the emperor would have granted them; 
but the Moghul nobility at court protested against the humilia- 
tion, and the measure was delayed. This, as might have been 
foreseen — if the Mohmttn clmsacter bad been understood — onN 


produced higher demands, and they assum^^d \ery formidable 
dimensions. Malwah was to be given up, with runny otlier forts 
and cities, and the chouth, &c. of the north- wesf provinces. With 
these terms it was impossible to comply : nnd ircomproihise was 
made by which Bajee Rdo obtained an additional right of two per 
cent, on the revenues of the Deccan, with some other minor 
privileges. This new grrnnt nffight, it was supposed, and perhaps 
hoped nt court, either lead Bajee Rdo into war withtNizoni-ool- 
Moolk, on whose lerriioiy the new tax was imposed, or become the 
means of the viceroy’s reconciliation with the emperor. Bajee 
Rdo, however, made no attempt to carry out the collection of the 
new grants, and still preserv^ bis original clniins. llolkaar wiis 
levying coniributiotis in Btindelkand, and as far as the brrrders f»f 
Oude ; and the court of Dehly, finding Bajee Rdo im- xhr iniiM-rfni 
practicable, determined, if possible, to expel him from SSTivJiSm^ 
Malwah by force, and drive the Mahrattas across the ■»»d iii*uwMr. 
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Nerbudda. With this view, Khan Dowrdn,/ind Kiimniur*ood« 
deen Khan, two of the best imperial generals, marched against 
Hajee llao from Dohly. Just at this juncture, Holkar, who bad 
been plundering on the Jumna, was sharply attacked by Saadikt 
Khan, the viceroy of Oude, and forced to retreat, and the viceroy 
moved on to Agra, writing a magniloquent despatch to the em- 
peror of his successes, lie then elfected a junction with Khan 
B'ljpr RAo Dowran’s army, which was near Muttra. Hajee Rao, 
vcHii'wiiii ill no degree dismayed by these events, eluded the 
rfHcheaDehu. amiies before \;heir junction, and marching 

directly upon Dehly, at the rate of forty miles a day, pitched his 
camp near the suburbs. The emperor and his court, in the ab- 
, sence of the army, were naturally alarmed : but a 
ruvHiry de- force of 8,000 liorse was sent out under Mozuner Khan, 
** * which was defeated by the Mahrattns with heavy loss. 
The main army had meanwhile advanced ; and after a brief and 
iiHjrc Riio unimportant skirmish with a portion of it, Rajee Rao 
of forces to the southward, obtaining, how- 

Iii8 exiieimc... (,ver, from Khan Dowriin, u renewal of the promise of 
the govern inent of Malwah, and of the payment of thirteen lacs of 
rupees, or 1. *50, 000/., for his expenses. 

J luring tliis campaign the emperor had made profuse promises 
Tiu* emperor Nizaiu-ool-Mwlk, in Order to induce him to come to 
wiTh nKiu. and to secure his assistance ; for it was more than 

ooi-Mouik« e\er apparent that the empire was seriously menaced 
by the Malirattas; and leaving his son, Nasir Jung, in charge of 
the Deccan, Nizam-ool-Moolk arrived at Delily on June 22, 1737. 

{?reat age and some consequent infirmity, induced 
War between ^ request that other commanders should be em- 
!*fOerminy Hgainst the Mulirattas, whose operations he could 

auauiei'urki direct; but the faction of Khan Dowran was inimical 
to big remaining m authority at the capital : and an army having 
m*riu-«oi. been ^sembled, be assuiiieu the coniiiiand, and towards 

romiimnU uf the end of 1737, advanced into Malwah at the head 
tiioMrmy. imperial forces, and numerous contingents of 

feudatories. No sooner was the news of this movement kuown at 
Bajee RAo {^ft^*****^* prepared to meet it. He as- 

to sembled an army of 80,000 men, chiefly cavalry : and 
meet m. ygpidiy crossing the Nerbudda, found his adversary in 
a strong position near Bhopal. A partial action ensued, with little 
advarftage to either side ; but Bajee Rao, perceiving no indication 
of active movement on the part of the Moghuls, now succeeded in 
Tiie Moghul surrounding and establishing a complete blockade of 
u camp. If the Pdshwab’s earnest call upon other 

lurruuiiued. officers of the Mabratta State had been responded to in 
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the fipirit he madp them — Hhat now was the time* for all to 
unite and to deliver one efleetual blow for the mastery of the 
Deccan ’ — thoi'e con be little doubt that Niznm-ool-Moolk's army 
iifust have been annihilated, or have surrendered at discretion ; 
for there was no hope of relief either from Dehly or the 
south. As it was, Nizam-ool-Moolk made an attempt 
to retreat; but he could only move three miles a day, 
and having endured constant hanissinpr attacks for twenty-four 
days, he halted at Diiraee Suraee, near Seronje, and on ooHveiitimi 
February 11, 1738, entered into a convention with the 
r^shwah, by which the whole of Malwah and the thi/*'* 
territory between the Nerbudda and the Chunibul 
rivers were b) be ceded to the Mahratta State in perpetual sove- 
reignty ; and a sum of fifty lacs of riipoes — 300,000/. — paid as the 
expenses of the war from the imperial treasury. At this price 
Nizam-ool-Moolk purchased exemption from further molestation, 
and was suffered to return to Dehly, where another danger, more 
imminent and more terrible than the Mahrattas, was to be en- 
dured. 


ClIAFfER XXXI. 

oy THE RBION OF THE EMPEROR MAHOMED SHAH {cmcludwJ)^ 

17:38 TO 1748. 

The new danger which threatened the empire at this crisis was 
the invasion of Nadir Shah, king of Persia. It is jnvnMit>ni»f 
beyond the province of this work to detail the origin or N iuir siimii. 
the progress of this most remarkable man ; but at the period under 
illustration — 1737-38 — he had been engaged in a campaign against 
Kandahar and Kabool. The latter, city had fallen easily before 
the conqueror of Kandahar ; and occupied by iBe affairs of the 
Mahrattas, the emperor had paid no attention to those of his 
Afghan provinces — a dl.-^tant, and perhaps then considered nn 
unimportant, dependency, i^ddenly, however, news readied 
Dehly that the Persian army had descended the ^passes, had 
thrown a bridge of boats across the Indus, and was in full march 
upon the capital. Various reasons are given by the native his- 
torians of the period for this invasion by Nadir Shah. He had 
written letters to the emperor, which were not noticed; his 
messengers had been put to death, and the like : but the true 
cause, there can be little doubt, was the condition of India at 
that period. Even before the Mahrattas, the spirit of the old 
Moghul chivalry bad declined; the coui’t was corrupt and 
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effeminate ; and to a successful genend lilce ^adir Shah^ there 
would have appeared no obstacle which could weigh in com- 
parison with the chances of success. There was little 
resistance oiTered in the Punjab : some of the troops 
. * stationed there fell back upon the capital, where the 
emperor assembled an army, to which Nizani-ool-Moolk con- 
tributed his forces; Saadut Khan was called up from Oude, 
and a camp was formed nt Kui*naul, which was intrenched. 

Nadir Shah advanced leisurely. He had crossed the Indus in 
KHrtir Shah November 1738, and dia not reach Kumaul till Feb- 
^uary 1739, when he immediately attacked the im- 
f jrcea. perial army, and easily defeated it, with the loss of a 
mere handful of men. The emperor immediately submitted, 
and throuffh the instrumentality of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
nfthe was conducted to the tent of the conqueror, and re- 
eiiunnir. ceivcd with courtesy. Negotiations ensued, and Nadir 
was apparently content with the promise of two millions sterling, 
Mmiirshah Saadut Khan, jealous of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 

^•reeda’io declared ho could pay more himself, and that the 
*^'‘**’ treasures of the kingdom were beyond computation. 
Nadir Shah marched with the emperor very leisurely to Dehly. 
where they arrived in March, and occupied the city with a 
Tho PrrHiana J'*® troops. Two days afterwaids, a report 

aru attacked, circulated that Nadir Shah was dead, wln»reupon 
the people attacked the Persians furiously, nnd many of them were 
MwMcre by hilled. As he could not stop the tumult, Nadir Shah, 
Kaiiir siinii, enraged hv the continued slaughter of his men, gave 
qiifiii Olliers for a general massacre, which continued for 

fiuiidcr. some time, and was attended by a lamentable and in- 

discriminate destruction of all classes of the people. Quiet being 
at length restoi-ed, the work of plunder was deliberately com- 
menced, and was continued for tifty-eight days. It extended 
from tlie emperdr's palace and the nobility, to the lowest ranks of 
the people. The aiiiount of booty carried oft’ by the Persians 
is variously estimated at from 9,000,000/. to 30,000,000/. sterling, 
besidt^s the celebrated peaetick-thfone, which Tavemier valued nt 
6,000,000/./but which, according to the * Life of Nadir Shah/ does 
not appear to have been worth more than 3,000,000/. The 
king's share, according to the author of bis Memoirs, was 
15,<)0p.000/. sterling, and perhaps a similar sum was secured by 
Ilia officers and men. On leaving DehlV, Nadir Shah presented 
Mtibomed Shah with his crown as emperor of India, and seated 
him on his throne ; but he annexed to his own dominions all 
the western provinces of the empire be 3 'ond the passes, with 
Mooltun and Sinde. Nadir Shah did not forget the aeaertiou of 
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Snadttt Khan, that^it would be a trifle to him to pa3'*2,000,0(KK 
sterling. He was obliged to send for it, and shortly afterwards, in 
dread, as was reported, of torture and indignity, took poison and 
(fled. On May 16, 1739, Nadir Shah left Dehly by the route 
be had come : but it was long before the city recovered from the 
desolation he had caused. 

If Bajee Raq had been near Dehly when Nadir Shah arrived, 
it is not improbable that he would have joined the emperor in the 
defence of the empire ; and could he have done so, or the Mah- 
ratta troops have been eiupfoyed as auxiliaries, Nadir Shah's 
invasion would probably have had a very different conclusion. 
Bnjee llao was very sensible of a common danger to all ; but as 
soon as he felt assured that the Persians were really 
departed, he again commenced his demands, and al- 
though he had not received the imperial patent for 
Malwah, he strengthened himself, by making alliances with all the 
Hindoo princes, both in Hajpootana and Bundelkund. NiKam ooi- 
Nizam-ool-Mo4dk, finding his position irksome at Dehly, 
left bis 8011,0 haz(5e-ood-deen, in charge of his odices, UicucccHii. 
and returned to the Deccan, whore the conduct of his second son, 
Nasir Jung, had beeh for some time of a suspicious nature. Before 
his arrival, Bajee Kao hud had to encounter opposition Mnhmrra 
from two of his own ollicers— Bhdslay, who held Berar, v^*’*-***'** 
and Dhabary of Guzerat. Bliushiy had demandi^d as his right 
the collections of chouth, or, in other words, the plunder, of Alla- 
habad and Oudh ; but this Bajee Kao reserved for himself, and 
induced Bhuslay to undertake an expedition to the Carnatic. 
'When be was gone, the P^hwah attacked Nasir Jung, the son of 
Nizani-ool-Moolk ; but he gained no advantage, and a peace 
w^as ultimately concluded between them. Bf^ee Kfio BNjonRAo’a 
was now discontented ; lie had powerful enemies at *’'*»*‘*"*** 
Shao's court, he was deeply in debt, and lonlfed to plunder to 
reimburse himself. Under these circiimstanoes he had con- 
templated a new campaign in Hindostan, and was proceeding 
thither, when he died in his camp, on the Nerbudda, m. 
on Api .1 28, 1740. If his father had thoroughly com- jr,.^,.rirk 
prehended and laid the foundation of the Mahratta 
predatory power, Bajee Kao bad carefully worked out 
his policy. He would accept of no commutations in 
money or in territory for the national demands, and he 
had enormously increased them ; while on all sides the predatory 
system had spread from province to province, till it already in* 
eluded the greater part of the empire. Ballajee RAo, 
his eldest son, succeeded to his office ns Pdsh wah, in m 

August ] 740 ; his second son. Rugematb R&o, afterwards 
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leceived tlio support of the English, and af illegitimato son, 
Shumsh^re Bali^ur, who was hmught*^ up as a Mahomedan, was 
provided for by the estates in Bundelkund. 

Kughoojee Bhoslay, who had been diverted from his purpose of 
Pr.ireo<?iiigii ^^fto'paign against Bengal by the late Peshwah, had 
of iiuKiiuujeo proceeded to the south, and was besieging Trichinopoly 
' ** when he heard the news of Bajee Kao’s death. As it 

was his object to oppose the election of Ballajee, he proceeded to 
Sattara ; but the appointment took place notwithstanding, and he 
returned to Trichinopoly, which surrendered on March 26, 1741 ; 
and Cbunda Sahib, in whoso possession it had been, was sent as a 
prisoner to Sattara. But Kughoojee was by no means dispo.sed to 
jfpauHrks forego his designs upon Bengal and Behar, and directed 
iiiMigai. jjjg nairiister, Bhaskur l*unt, to attack those provinces 
from Berar. On the other hand, Bhaskur Punt had been invited 
by Meer Hubeeb, the minister of Moorshid Kooly Khan, who had 
ciiirirsvir. keen defeated in Bengal by Aliverdy Khan, to attack 
the province in his master’s intenjsts : and taking ad- 
iiiiHHkur vantage of the Peshwah's absence from Malwah, he 
iMiit iiivHdea invaded Behar in 1742, <lefeatcd Aliverdy Ehtm, whom 
’ he reduced to sore straits, and would have retreated, 
satisfied with the plunder he had obtained, but for the repre8cnta> 
tions of Meer Ilubeeb, who had escaped from Aliveixly’s camp and 
joined him. As a proof of what might be obtained by plunder in 
iMundcrof Meer Ilubeeb, taking with him a detachment 

Moornhi- of Maliratta horse, marched rapidly upon the city of 
dabaa. Moorshidabad, cxtt>rted two millions and a half sterling 
from the banking-house of Jiiggut Sett, and returned with his 
booty to the Mahratta camp. 1'bus stimulated, Bhaskur Punt 
remained during the monsoon at Cutwaii and Hooghl}', levying 
Aiivprdy contributions, though unable to cross the Ganges. But 
wio Aliverdy Khan was not idle. Collecting all the troops 

reccM. he could obtain, he crossed tlie IJooghly, and attacking 
the Mahrattas with vigour, drove them out of the province into 
the forests of Orissa, w hence they retumed to Berar. Kughoojee 
Bhoslay had by this time returned from the Carnatic with his 
army, and aj once proceeded to the succour of his minister ; and 
a second Mahratta invasion of Behar and Bengal was thus 
imminent. 


KImii Httacks 
tiiu Mab* 
ntetaa. 


In 1741 Ballajee Kao renewed his father’s Remands upon 
BKiiaiee'iUo claiming the execution of the emperor’s pro- 

aovauraa ^ mises, made upon the treaty with Nizam-ool-Moolk ; 
tiiio Malwah. ^ ^ could be spared from his civil duties 

at Sattara, proceeded into Malwah, and encamped near the Ner- 
budda. Before his ar ival, Dunnajee Gaikwur, instigated by 
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Hughoojee Bhdslaj. had entered Malwah from Guzemt, in order 
to divert the IMshwah’s attention from his proposed expedition to 
the eastward; but, being unable to eHect anything, Aiidr<n««ft 
retired into his own province. The Poshwab, now at 
liberty, renewed his negotiations at court, supported by 
Nizam-ool-Moolk and Hnjah Jey Singh ; but beyond doubtful 
promises in I'egard to Malwah, and an honorary present oF a 
niagniiicent character from the emperor, the settlement of hie 
claims made no pro^>res8. It was at this juncture that Bhaskur 
Punt, on behalf of Rughoojee Bhdslay, made his imip- iidu 

tion into Bengal, and the emperor luid his councillors y/IIHKjco 
turned to the I’t^shwah to assist them in the emergency. . 
lie promptly accepted the commission, and marched for Behar, 
where he joined Aliverdy Khan in time to oppose Itiighoojee, 
who hod advanced from Orissa, and was already in Bengal. Hugh* 
oojee at once retreated before the I’dshwah, but was whou 
pursued and severely defeated. I'liere coiilil be no 
question that the Pesliwah liad saved Bimgal ; and having returned 
to Malwah, he received tlie long-desired patent of ap- 
pointment — not, however, as an independent ruler, but ivhIiwMi’h 
ns the deputy of the prince imperial. Tliis point having 
been gained, the Peshwah returned tt> tSatlara, where a new 
diiiiculty awaited him. llughoojee Bhdslay’s party at court ^a» 
strong; and it became a question whether it should be reduced 
by force, or attached by conciliatory measures. B ugh oojee pro- 
fessed humble submission to Shao; but it was clear Tln'rl^llt^)f 
that he mined at po.ssessiag tiie national rights, ns In nriifrnl 
claimed and levied iti Bengal, and would be content uilMiooj.-c. 
with nothing less. The Peshwah therefore subinilted, reserving 
to himself the rights of collection over tlie territories north of the 
Nerbudda and Mahaiiuddee rivers. It will be understood, there- 
fore, that the collections of the national chouth and DiBtriiiution 
other dues were now di\ided as follows; the Bush- 
wah held Mulwah and the central and northern pro- 
vinces; the Gaikwar, Guzerat ; Bhdslay, Bernr and J3engal. No 
change ^ «i3 made in the soutlwru provinces, which had already 
been portioned out to other ollicers. ^ ^ 

It has already been stated that Nizam-ool-Moolk had left his 
eon, ^nsir Jung, in charge of his government of the ReiH-ii!on«f 
Deccan ; and for some time his conduct was all that 
could be desired. He had exchanged a sharp passage 
of arms with the redoubtable Bajee Kao Pdshwah with credit, 
and hod preserved his father^s dominions from Mahratta encroach- 
meots; but ha was not superior to temptation, and his father's 
gre:.t age induced his companions to reckon upon his speedy deouse 
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and to advise him to secure his own position. Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
howevor, though aged, was yet vigorous in 6ody and mind, and 
when written remonstrances had ceased to have effect, repaired to 
the Deccan. He. arrived in 1741, and received his son’s sub- 
mission, to .all appearances sincerely given ; but the stern 
character of the old statesman induced his son to keep apart from 
him, and he was persuaded by Futteh Yah Khan, one of his 
companions, to resort to arms, in order to extort from his father 
what could not apparently be won by moderation. Having sur- 
prised the fort of Malkhair, Futt%h Yab Khan was joined by 
Nasir Jung, and they proceeded to Auruiigabad, where Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, though in some degree taken at disadvantage, was yet 
able to oppose them. Nasir Jung’s troops were defeated on 
July 23, 1742, and he himself taken prisoner, and the scene, os 
characteristic of the times, ami the persons engaged, is thus de- 
scribed by the Mahratta historian : — ‘ Finding his troop.-* give way, 
Na.4r Jung impetuoii.^ly charged his father’s standard, pushed 
onwards towards his elephant, and slew throe of his bravest 
attendants one after the other. The driver of his own elephant 
being killed, Nasir Jung sprang into his place; when his brother- 
in-law, Mutawiissil Khan, approaching him, drew an arrow to the 
head, which must have transfixed him, had not his son, who sat 
on the same elephant, stayed his hand and saved his uncle’s life. 
At that moment, Syod Lushkur Khan, an officer of experience, 
who knew Nasir Jung, and the pride as well as the generosity of 
his disposition, pushed his elephant close by the side of his, 
saluted him. and re.spectfiilly made room for him ; when, overcome 
by the act of courtesy, Nasir Jung took the place, and was thus 
carri('d prisoner into Aurungabad.’ But he was received affec- 
tionately by his father, who, as a precautionary measure, kept 
liim confined to the fort of Kandhar, near Beeder, for some time 
aftciwards. Ha\ ing restored tranquillity, Nizam-ool-Mctolk pro- 
Arrniiirrt- ceodiyl to Hyderabad, and thence to the Carnaiic, the 
iiiciitik In the affairs of which had become much disordered : and in 
August 1743 Moorary Kao, who had occupied the 
greater part of the tei-ritory on tije part of the Mahrattas, was 
confirmed qs chief of Gooty, and withdrew his troops from other 
distiicts. Anwur-ood-deen was established as governor of the 
southern provinces at Arcot, and Mozuffer Jung, Nizam-ool- 
Moolk’s grandson, was appointed to the charge of the northern 
OarnAtic, with his head-quarters at Adony and BAejapoor. 

Freed from apprehension from Nizam-ool-Moolk, the Mahrattas 
Mfthnittii ^ active movement Rughoojee Bbdslay 

iiioveiueDta. dispatched Bbaskur Punt with 20,000 horse, in the 
close of 1744, again to Bengal, where, soon after his arrival he was^ 
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invited to an entertainment by Aliverdy Khan, and, with a number 
of his officers, biely and treacherously murdered? 
one only, Ilughoojee Gaikwar, escaped ; who, assuming 
ccynmand, led the remainder of the army back to Berar. 

Rughoojee himself, encouraged by the intelligence of a 
serious revolt against Aliverdy Khan, now invaded invwisii 
Bengal, and demanded 30,000,000 rupees, or 3,000,000/. *****'* 
sterling, as compensation for the murder of Bhoskur Punt^ 
and as his price fur sparing the country; but wheu the rains 
had ceased, Aliverdy Khan sresumed the ollenaive, 
defeated the Mahratta army, and obliged them to retire. !•>■ Aliverdy 
While these transactions were in progress, the I’^sh- 
wah visited Malwah, and renewed his communications with the 
emperor ; but was met with censure for not Laving interfered « 
to check Ilughoojee ; and finding nothing was to be gained for 
the present, he returned to Snttara, and continued those re- 
forms in the civil administration of the country, which, most 
urgently needed, were the measures on which his best fame 
rests. 

A new danger was now threatening India from the west 
After the death of .Nadir Shah, the Afghan States 
had been united as a. monarchy by Ahmed Khan, the AfghHu 
chief of the Abdallies, who, young, ambitious, and fond 
of war, at once turned his attention to India as the best field for 
plunder and conquest. In 1747 ho advanced into the 
Punjab, and laid it under contribution ; and, assisted Abdaiiy 
by the Moghul viceroy in charge of the province, who inuTtho" 
hod rebelled against the emperor, gained possession of **““^*^' 
Lahore and Mooltun. In this emergency, the emperor Hawi?i 
despatched his eldest son, the rtince Ahmed, with all 
the troops that could be collected, about 12,000 men : and, un- 
able to oppose the Afghans in the field, he entrenched jhe Afgiian» 
himself near Sirhind. Here he was attacked by the 
invadets in March 1748, who, repulsed in several i***"*^ troopa. 
desperate attempts to storm the camp, were finally defeated and 
pursuei’ with heavy slaughter an their way back to the th« 

passes. The emperor, meanwhile, had been 
seriously ill, and expired at l)ehly about a month after s^uh?” 
the victory of Sirhind, that is, in April 1748. He had BisinQ 
reigned twenty-eigbt years, and was succeeded by •lusciJdi. 
his son Ahmed, under the title of Ahmed Shah. Taking ad- 
vantage of the confusion inseparable from the event, Ahmed Shak 
Ahdallee had meanwhile returned, and exacted from the Moghul 
viceroy of the Punj&b an engagement to pay him tribute for the 
foture. Very shortly after the emperor’s death, that is, on June 
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10, the great Nizam-ool-Moolk, Asof Jah, died at Boorhaiipoor, 
Death of purposed; to Deiily, having attained 

Mzain-ooi- tlie wondcrful age of 104 years. He had been nomi- 
nated to the office of vizier by the new emperor, but 
his Age and his distance from Dehly, induced him to decline the 
ofler/' 
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BOOK V. 


CflAPTER I. 

VHE PROGRESS OP THE ENGLISH (cmtinucd from Chapter XIIL^ 

Book IV.), 1613 TO 1074. 

The permission to trade at Surat, given to Captain Best in 1013, 
was Mlowed up by the embassy of Sir Thomas Iloo, 
sent by James I. in 1616 to the Emperor Jehangeer, by sirTiujma* 
whom the first permission was extended to all India. monDiui 
N ot long before his arrival at Surat, another naval on- 
gagement had occurrd with the Portuguese, in which they had 
been defeated ; and they had declared w^ar against the emperor, 
which rnidered an alliance vrith the English of more account. 
While Sir Thomas was at the Moghul court, a new joint- capiiHi 
stock capital was subscribed for in England, the largest HnhHorjuod in 
which had been collected. It amounted to 1,(500,000/., 
with thirty-six ships. This armament, as well aa the wealth of 
the company, excited much apprehension among the 
lliitch, both in Holland and in tlj^ eastern settlements, tmnHcf the 
and was productive of many jealousies and negotiations 
between the governments. They were, however, smoothed over, 
and aiTaiigenicnts were made by which the English were to 
receive at Bantam a certain portion of the local produce of spices. 
The convention, however promising it might be in Europe, and 
upon p: .er, did not act well in practical application. On the 
contmrv, matters grew worse, till they came to a climax „ . 

at Ainboyna, m 1023 when, on February 27, twelve eukHi'H nt 
l^nglishmen were executed for an alleged conspiracy 
to take possession of the castle. The indignation with which 
the news was received in England was immense ; but Jan\p8 L 
did little to repair the mischief or obtain satisfaction, and the 
trade of the company with the ea.stem settlements Factory 
was much interrupted. In India, however, they were 
more successful. In 1626, a factory was established at 

c c 2 
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Anne^oo^ about seventy miles north of Madras, but it was not 
well suited for trade, and Masulipatam wee preferred, as more ’ 
immediately adjacent to the seat of native manufacture. The 
establishment of Armegoor is, however, memorable as the first 
place fortified by the English in India. 

King Chatles I. proved inimical to the affairs of the company. 
Opposition of indifferent to any settlements witli 

charios I. ro the Dutch, but he questioned the charter piivileges of 
the company. company to Buch an extent, that they were com- 
pelled to bring their case under the immediate notice of Parlia- 
ment. The accusations of the king against the company 
were not, however, without foundation. It was noto- 
110118 that their payment of their servants was insufficient; 
and that the amount of illicit private trade, at which it was 
believed tbe company connived, was enoiiuous ; and it is question- 
able whether the permission to increase the amount of tonnage 
granted for lawful private trade, was not in effect a direct increase 
of the evil. Nor were other elements of loss without eflect. The 
The rom- Dutch had entered into a spirited competition at Surat, 
Siih pSu nearly extinguished the eastern trade 

«8tabiiBhed. of the English. In 1G32, however, the company ob- 
tained important privileges from the King of Persia, Shah Sofy, 
Treaty with trade at Gambroon in the Persian Gulf, and the 
Goicondah. factory at Masulipatam was re-established under a 
treaty with the King of Golcondah. In 1634, tbe Emperor 
Traieof Jell dll granted a firman, by which the trade of 

iieiijfa) the whole of Bengal was opened to the English, and a 

opened. factory was founded at Piply, near the mouth of the 

Ilooghly. Under tbe?e successes, the factory at Bantam woe once 
more established as a presidency. Charles I. had, however, by no 
means forgiven the company for its attempt at independence of 
royal control ; md in 1634, just as the Portuguese and the Dutch 
had come to terms, he granted a new charter to a new 
iwny^btaina coihpanv. Many charges were brought against the 
from old ; the most material of which perhaps, was, that in 
Charles I. their trade they had never established permanent 

stations or forts, and could not be depended upon for augmenting 
the glory 'of the kiqjgdom, or extending its trade. This shallow 
accusation proved, however, sufficiently transparent ; the truth was, 
that the king, in the midst of his difficulties, needed money ; that 
a new company was willing to supply it ; and ttfat he had ob- 
tained funds from Sir Thomas Gourten, the projector of the new 
association. No time was lost by the new company, and before 
.the factory of Surat could be informed of the transaction that had 
taken place in England, they found their rivals at their doof& 
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In 1037, before Sh|ib Jeban had returned to Dehly, one of the 
princesses was severely burned, by an accident, and lier mt. Rnnwn 
life being despaired of, an English physician was sent 
for from Surat, and Mr. Gabriel Houghton, the surgeon 
of an Indiaman, was despatched to the emperor’s camp.* cnuio. 
His cure of the princess was successful, and he was desired tc 
name his reward; when, in a noble and disinterested spirit, 
he would accept nothing for himself, but asked for extended 
privileges of trade in Bengal for his countrymen; and having 
obtained them, was sent across India, at the emperor's charge, 
to cariy th*em out. While engaged there, he visited Kaj Mahal, 
where the emperor's son, Prince Shujah, had established his 
court ; and was fortunate enough to render a second „ , . , 

medical service of high value, and obtained permission BiiiHuort' ana 
to establish English factories at Balasore and Hooghly. 

Though the rival companies continued to struggle from 1635 to 
1646, the establishment of the elder company in Bengal gave it 
considerable advantage, and in the latter year a new Faccf>ry at 
factory was established at Chenna-Putnum (the little 
city) in Madras, under permission of the Hajah, or Naik, of Chun- 
dergiri, the descendanPof the Hindoo sovereigns of lleejanngger, 
who constructed a fort for the protection of the English traders, 
which mounted twelve guns, and was named by them Fort St. 
George. 

Though the first success of the new, or Courten company, had 
been brilliant, it was not continued. Its proceedings became 
more desultory than the old, and the establishment of The rival 
a mint, and use of a debased, or counterfeit coinage, peti'tum 
gave it an evil reputation. The civil war in England, 
however, affected the prosperity of both compknies, and both 
petitioned Parliament — the old for the abolition of the new; 
the new for free trade ; but the decision of the House was very 
vague, and by a resolution of January 1650, one ^company only 
was to carry on the trade, though any means for the amalgama- 
tion of th . Coui’ten company does not appe^ to have been 
suggested. In the same year company renewed war with 
their complaint against the Dutch ; but war was on 
the point of breaking out, and its actual occurrence caused all 
settlement to be postponed. During its continuance, however, 
the Dutch obtained some important advantages over the comj^ny 
in India. Three ships were captured at Gambroon, in the 
Persian Gulf^ and the trad) at Surat was seriously cheeked; but 
no further mischief seems to have been done^ and after 
the condusion of peace in 1654, the long-pending of 
•laims of the company were submitted, with ^ose of 
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Ilie Dutnli, to tlie arliitratioii of the Swiss oaptons. The company 
had claimed 2,()0r),0(X)/., but the final award in their favour 
only aniouiued to 88,(i()0/. A very keen struggle now ensued 
between the rival traders, which lasted several years ; but being 
Tiiotiva] finally considered in council, it was determined that 
rnmpjiiiiM the comjinny and the ‘Merchant Adventurers' should 
uiuk'r a form one joint-stock compnn\'. This decision was 
riiarttr. ratified by Oomwell, and a charter issued, which, 
how’ever, has never been discovered. It was probably evident, 
at last, tliat a friendly settlement of nnitu/tl dilFerencea would 
be most benoficiMl to all parties, and no difficulty seems to have 
attended the adjustment of accounts. Surat w^os maintained ns 
a presidency, with control over the I^eiwian Oulf and the facto- 
ries on the wcstt‘rn coast of India. Madras, or Fort St. George, 
became also a presidency, with authority over the factories at 
Ilooglily, T’atna, Gosdmhazar, and Jlalasore. 

Cromwell died in l(»o8, and on the restoration of Charles 11. 
riiflrtor.if company's allairs w^ere improved. In 1001 they 

ciiaririii. obtained a new charter, which, in addition to trading 
crtmpaifj’B® privile«res, Conferred upon them important political and 
powers. judicial authority, with power' to appoint governors; 
and for them to exorcise Hritish laws within their jurisdiction. 
They were also empowered to make war with any power not 
Christian; to make leprisula for losses; to build fortifications, and 
the like; while suppression of the trade of unauthorised persons, 
or interlopers, was also committed to them. Under these 
nrraugenients, tlie power of the company became more 2*espected 
in India ; and their local position, especially at Surat, considerably 
improved. A slight check, .owing to the indiscretion of an 
agent in Jleiigal, liirKiered affairs there for a brief period, but was 
ri Bsion of adjustrd. By the marriage of Charles II. with 

nonii^iv. the^ lufjiiita of Poi-tugail, in June 1601, the island of 
Bombay was* ceded to the Fuglish crown, and an expedition 
under the Karl of Marlborough was sent, in March 1602, to take 
possession of it. Tliis was iiiisiiecessful, inasmuch ns an excess 
of demand of territory was mad'*, over that named in the cession ; 
and whib the earl i*etiimed to England, the troops, under Sir 
Abraham Shipman, were encamped on the island of Anjeddvn, 
the climate of whicli proved fatal to many soldiers and to their 
Bonnwy commanders ; but Bombay was eventually taken posses- 
sion of in 1604, and transferred to the East India 
comi»aiiy. Company in 1068, with all the powers of local govern- 
mojit. The foiiitications were then enlarged and strengthened, 
and the population soon rapidly increased ; the admirable situa- 
tion of tho fort and harbour, and tha Btreogth of the places 
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attracting persons of all nations^ European and Asiatic. The. 
transactions of thd period, however, are einguhirly deficient in 
incidents of history ; and although the French, as well as tlie 
Ikitch, the Portuguese, and the Danes, held factories in India 
as well as the English, it does not appear that local rivalry led 
to any bad consequences. * 

Id 1604, when Sivajee attacked the city of Surat, the English 
not only defended their own premises, but protected the property 
of their neighbours, and set Sivajee at defiance ; and 
the emperor was so struck with the valour displayed, defence of 
that he* remitted, by a special order, one per cent, of 
the duties levied at the port, with exemption from transit duties. 
In 1070, when Sivajee renewed his predatory expe- 
dition against Surat, he did not molest the English; the 

but, on tile contrary, sought to conciliate them. In the **“*“‘**** 
outset of his career, he had plundered the factory of Hajapoor, 
in the Konean, and committed other acts of oppression against 
the English ; but he now respected them, and in 1074, on the 
occasion of his second and more formal enthronement, invited 
the presence of an English ambassador. Mr. Oxenden was des- 
patched for the pjirpose, with whom he made a treaty by 
which the amount of loss was compensated, and other privileges 
granted. 

In 1673, a powerful Dutch fleet of twenty-two ships made its 
appearance on the western coast of India, and seriously Tne Dutch 
threatened Bombay; but President Aungier, aided by 
a squadron of French ships, made so strong a show of defence, 
that the attempt to attack the place was abandoned ; the Dutch 
succeeded, however, in intercepting the company’s ships from 
Bengal, off Masulipatani, on August 22 of ihe same year, and 
a partial action ensued, in which one ship was sunk and tw^o 
captured ; the rest escaped to Madras, wher^ they found pro- 
tection. 'J'he peace of 1074 afterwairis prevented further moles- 
tation, and the trade of the East India Company became 
extended to China about the same period. 


CHAPTER 11. 

THE FROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH (continued), 1674 TO ^706. 

The struggles between Sivajee and the Seedees of Jinjeera created 
considerable uneasiness in Bombay in 1674. The 
harboui whs the scene of seveiul engagements by sea, MahrmcM 
and the neighbourhood of Salsette by land. In this *** 
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ccmtcst, tbe English interfered on one occasion only, when the 
Mahratta fleet was dislodged from their position near the island 
of Kenery, at the entrance to Bombay harbour ; in other respects, 
a perfect neutrality wa^ observed. Bombay was now much 
strengthened by fortifications, on which 100 pieces of cannoja 
were mounted, and a respectable garrison of European soldiers 
aiatinr of maintained ; but they were difficult to manage in 

nombAT the absence of regular military law, and a mutiny 
garrison. occurred in 1674, which was only repressed by the 
firmness of the president, M. A'ingier, who, blamed by some 
authorities for an undue exercise of power in the execution of 
Separation of soldiers condemned to death, yet appears 

civil offlrers justified by the necessity of the case, and the impor- 
intociaBBcs. enforcing military discipline. In 1676, the 

company separated their officers into four classes. The junior 
class were ‘writers,* who received 10/. sterling after the third 
year of their employment, and rose, after further periods of service, 
to be factors, junior merchants, and senior merchants; and these 
designations continued to the last. The retrenchments ordered 
Danger of ftt Bombay between the years 1676 and 1683, proved a 
mmS source of much disquiet and danger ; and it is difficult 
cxpeudituro. to understand upon what ground of policy they could 
have been persevered in. By them the garrison was reduced to 
an entirely inadequate number; the pay was insufficient, and 
the armaments and fortifications were still incomplete. Sivajee 
was dead, but his son, Sumbhajee, was aggressive, and engaged 
in war with the Moghuls. Bombay was then perpetually 
Imprison- threatened by both parties, and must have fallen had 
Jrlfveriioriby attack been made on it. In 1653, Captain 

Captain Keigwin, the commandant of the garrison, which con* 
Keignin, gigted of only 160 European and 200 native soldiers, 
imprisoned Mr. rTohn Child, the governor, and proclaimed the 
authority of the crown. He afterwards obtained some important 
privileges from Sumbhajee, and bis energetic conduct and 
who sur- character prevented any further encroachment by the 
AdSnS^ contending powers; but his proceedings were the 
Grantham, cause of much disagreement in England, where party 
^spirit ran h$h, and he was saved, perhaps by his surrender of the 
island to Sir Thomas Grantham, on November 10, 1684, on con- 
dition of a free pardon. 

At 4hui juncture, Sir Josiah Child was the head of the com- 
6ir joBiaii ^ England, and became the author and director 

Child's of a new policy. The presidency of Surat, a defence- 
less position, was removed to Bombay; his brother, 
Mr., now Sir John Child, was appointed to the cMef command 
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by land and sea in India ; and measures of retaliation ^ere to 
carried out against- native* powers who interfered with, or other- 
wise oppressed, the existing trade. Hitherto, the transactions of 
the company in India had been uniformly conciliatory, if not 
unduly submissive. Exactions of any and every description had 
been patiently endured from the native powers, and though a 
reialiative policy might easily merge into one of aggression, such 
consequences do not seem to have been apprehended. TransmiBnioa 
The company's new expedition consisted of ten ships, ofaircoBto 
mounting from twelve to sefenty guns; with six 
companies of soldicra, and one company of regular infantry, 
altogether about 1,000 Europeans : and the point selected for the 
first operations was Bengal. Chittagong was to be taken posses- 
sion of, and hostilities commenced against the imperial 
governor of Bengal. In October 1680, Captain Nichol- uichniBoii'f 
son, with part of the, fleet, had reached the Hooghly, ***^®*'‘*‘*‘“*** 
when the town of Hooghly was cannonaded and partly burnt. 
The Moghul viceroy, a timid character, struck with amazement 
at these proceedings, would have made peace; but the exor- 
bitancy of the British demands rendered this impossible. The 
company’s agent in Bengal, Mr. Job Charuock, also repulsed 
the viceroy’s attack upon the English factory, and retaliated with 
considerable advantage. 

In Western India, appearances had been kept up with the 
Moghul viceroy of Surat, until the result of the attack TransactioM 
in Bengal should be known ; and on receiving intelli- 
gence of the successes, Sir John Child threw oft* the 5Ku* 
mask. Being disappointed in his endeavour to bring poBBeBsionii. 
oif the agents at Surat, and the property in the factory, he seized 
a fleet of Moghul vessels in Bombay harbour, and forwarded to 
Surat demands upon various counts of exactions. By vessels sent 
from Bombay, several * interloper ’ ships were captured, as well 
as the emperor's own vessels, conveying pilgrim^to Mecca, and 
therefore accounted holy. It is strange now to contemplate these 
proceedin'*s, and the feotle irritation of a vast power, on whose 
fiirbearauce the very existence of the company depended. They 
were not the avowed acts of the company, or those of Ijte English 
Government. The war was actually on the part of the Childs, 
and professed to be undertaken by the younger, on his own re- 
sponubility. Had it succeeded, Sir Josiah Child, and even the 
government of England, might have acknowledged it; and on 
receipt of the first news of success, a thousand guineas was voted 
to Sir John Child. But the project did not succeed. 

The Emperor Aurungzebe was enraged at the seizure AurntigSebar 
of his pilgrim ships ; and, in connection with the other 
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proceedings of the English, ordered them to be expelled fr!»m 
w . India. Attacks upon their factories followed. Mr. 

Uhnrnock was forced to retire to an island named 
Jjellee, at the mouth of the lloug^hly, where many 
gentlemen and soldiers perished from the insalubrity of the 
climate. Maaulipatam and Vizagapatam were taken 
with some loss. The factory at Surat was seized, and 
the goods and stores sold ; and the Seedee of Jinjeera, 
directed by the emperor to attack Bombay, had occupied a portion 
of the island, to the great aundVance and loss of the garrison. 
After Mr. Charnock’s reti^at to Ijellee, the Moghul viceroy in 
Bengal had opened negotiations with liirn and induced him to 
return to Chufaiuittee, where a treaty was in progress ; but on the 
arrival of Captain Heath from England with orders to persevere 
in tlie war, communication with the viceroy was suspimded ; all 
the ollicers of the Bengal factories were embarked on board his 
Bfiiffai la ships, and after cannonading Balasore, and reconnoitring 
by'tillr”*** GJiittagoug, the fleet sailed for Madras. Thus, Bengal 

ungiiBii. -vvas abandoned for the present, and the company’s 

stations virtually reduced to Madras and Bombay. 

In fine, it became evident that the foolish policy of war, which 
Tiio English ^een so rashly commenced, could not be inain- 
Buo for i*oace, tained j and the President of IJornbaj^, in a humble 
petition, sued for pence, despatching two envoys to the emperor’s 
wiiirh Is ftt Bcojapour for tlie purpose. The submission of 

granted by the English was gladly received by the emperor, and 
10 imiicror. KpjQ another firman or edict was issued, by which, 
on payment of 150,000 rupees (15,000/.), and promises of good 
behaviour for the future, the fqriner privileges of trade with all 
Doaui of sir tho factories were restored to them. The emperor de- 
jubii Child, inanded the dismissal of Sir John Child, but he had 
died in Bombay' while the negotiations were pending. 

The English company, at this period, were, however, by no 
other traders means the only traders froni Europe. The Portu- 
tii India. gueso, notwithstanding their present obscurity, con- 
tinued their traffic from Goa arn^ Bengal. In 1064, the French 
The French established an East India company, and about 

uiltcii, and’ 1076, had formed a settlement at Chdudemagore, on 
oBtilMiBh the IJooghly river. They were followed by the Dutch 
facioriei. Panes, who settled at Chinsurri, near Chander- 

nagore : and on the eastern coast of India, the French had formed 
a powerful settlement at Pondicherry. These various trading 
interests no doubt interfered considerably with the company’s 
yty monopoly ; but they could not be resisted, and as their 
•inierioiwa.* with foreign countries, it did not affect tliut 
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of the company ,with England. The presence of ‘other Eng- 
lish traders, who were sif^ported by parties in England, and who 
had paid heavily to the crown for their licenses, was productive 
ef much more embarrassment. They were called ‘ interlopers/ and 
it was as much against their proceedings, as against the native 
authorities of the country, that the aggressions just They rphij 
detailed were directed. In 1098, they had applied for ® charter, 
a charter, and had made offers of loans to the crown on moderate 
interest. In India their presence was in the lost degree embarrass- 
ing ; and on one occasion the^ seized, at Surat, the officers of the 
factory, 'and made them over to the Moghul governor, while they 
overbid and undersold the companvin the chief markets. „ . ^ , 

A new element of discord, too, appeared in the Scotch imiia cum- 
East India Company, which had been embodied in 
1017 by King James I., and now issued its licenses for free trade. 
The result, as might have been foreseen, was great 
over-trading between the rivals ; the English markets irHiic witn 
were glutted with Indian produce: calicoes, chintzes 
and silks, and the English manufacturers, feeling the effects of the 
excessive importation of these goods, potiiioned for their prohibi- 
tion, and obtained relief in enhanced duties. All 
these circumstances caused alarm, both to the in- innitofthe 
terlopcrs and to the company,* and in 1702 brought imu*aCom-^ 
about the eventual amalganiation of all Imders fo India, 
under the appellation of the United East India Company, which 
was established under Queen Anne’s charter. 

By the inventory of the company’s possessions at that period, 
the various localities in India are more clearly detailed BiiumrrHti..n 
than elsewhere, and may be ejiumeruted as follow's : J'/isI’ 

In ’Western India, the factories of Surat, ftaroche, 
Ahmedabad and Swally, with Bombay and its dependencies— 
Aujengo, Carwar, TellicheiTv and Calicut. Ifl Persia, factories 
at Ispahan, Shiraz, and Gambroon. On the CWomandel coast, 
Fort St. George or Madras, Fort St. David, with three square 
miles of territory, and the factmies of Cuddalore, Masulipatam, 
Poi*to jNovo, Madapollam, ai>d Vizagapatam. In Bengal, Fort 
William, and Chutanutteo or Calcutta, and its territory ; with 
factories at Patna, Maldah, Dacca, Balasore, Raj Mahal, and 
Cossimbazar. Six years was allowed for mutual ar- j-rti r.odoi- 
rangements, and Die final adjustment of the financial award, 
affairs of both societies was made under an award by Earl 
Godolphin, dated September 29, 1708. The previous 
proceedings had at least chocked local irregularities, 
and the amalgamation of interests and capital no doubt 
fdvengthened the English connection with India in a 
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Very remarkable degree, at a period when coi^tinued rival^ and 
dissension would have been attenaed with most disastrous results. 
Aurungzebe was dead, and his empire was about to experience the 
convulsions of a great, but expiring dynasty. ' 

It will be evident that the position of the English had now 
DetAiiR of materially increased in local os well as general power, 
factories ju Western India, Bombay formed an impregnable posi- 
tion, highly favourable to trade ; and the older factories subordinate 
to it were flourishing. On the Coromandel coast, Madras had 
grown to be a large city with a strong fort ; and Negapatam, or 
Nag Puttun, with three square miles of territory, had been pur- 
chased from Hnjah Kdm, regent of the Mahrattas, and Fort St. 
David built on it ; while the older, settlements at Vizagapatam 
and Masulipatam, which had prospered under the protection of 
the kings of Golcondah, were now secured by grants from the 
imperial government. In Ben{ral, after the peace with Aiirung- 
caiputta of 1090, Mr. Job Charnock had returned from 

Sy Mr**'**^ Madras, and established the English factory at Chuta^ 
ohaniock. nuttee, on the left bank of the Hooghly, which, with 
several adjacent villages, he was allowed to purchase. In 1608, 
Rahim Khan, the last of tho once powerful Afghan chiefs of 
Bengal, rebelled, and for a time set the viceroy at defiance. The 
portmea- unprotected European settlements could not bo assisted, 
lion of and were told to make provision for their own safety ; 
fnctoiSee in and thus the jealousy which had hitherto existed against 
FengaL defences was relaxed. The French, the Dutch, and 

the Danes fortified their respectiie factories, and after the defeat of 
Port William Rahim Khan by a Moghul army under tho Prince 
fiuiit. Azim, and his death in the action, the English were 
permitted to complete the fortifications of their settlement, now 
called Calcutta, by tho erection of Fort William, named after the 
reigning king of England.' 


CHAPTER III. 

THE PEOOBESS OF THE ENGLISH {continued)^ 1708 TO 1746. 

The events connected with the decline of the Moghul empire 
had little effect upon the English, and their prosperity as traders 
continued unimpaired. Bombay was affected for a while by the 
piracies of Kanhojee Angria, a Mahratta chief, who, possessed 

' JVofe.— llie student is referred to Grant’s * History of the East India 
Company,’ Bruce’s * Annals,* Mill’s ‘ History of India,’ Orme’s ‘ Historicid’ 
Frafipnents,’ Anderson’s ‘ Origin of Commerce, Stewart’s * History of Bengal,* 
Beveridge’e * History of India,’ for details nf the events of tho period embraced, 
{u this cluipter.<-4Jf. T. 
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<it fitroDg fortresses upon the coast, claimed tribute by sea, aa 
bis feHow-chieftainfi exacted it by land. He respected 
ao flag or nation, and defied alike the English and the XHiiiiojee 
iQurtuguese. In 1722, an expedition against his fort 
of Colaba -was undertaken by the authorities of Goa and Bombay 
in concert ; on which occasion Commodore Matthews commanded 
three vessels : but the attack failed, and was not renewed, and the 
Mahratta piracies continued. In 1 727, a fine English ship, laden 
with a valuable cargo, was cut off by Angria, and his DcftH, of 
death, which occurred in 1728y was esteemed a relief, Ansria. 
especially as his sons contested bis possessions. In addition to 
the wars occasioned by their differences, the Seedee of Jinjeera 
was in perpetual strife with the P^shwah, and the neighbourhood 
of the Bombay harbour became the scene t)f frequent contentions. 
The authorities of Bombay, however, wisely prtiserved their 
neutrality, and the settlement flourished almost beyond expecta- 
tion. In 1737, the Portuguese formally espoused the wnr between 
cause of Sumbhajee Angria, against his brother Manajee, ^ueep aS 
who was supported by the P^shwah, and this led to Mahrattas. 
a war between them and the Peshwah, and to an attack by his 
forces upon the isla^vl of Salsette, contiguous to Bombay, which 
the Portuguese still retained. Ou that occasion, the Fort of 
Tannah was captured by the Mahrattos, and the war continued 
during the ensuing year and 1 739, under the direction of Chimna- 
jee Appa, the Peshwah^s brother, who carried on his operations 
with much skill and vigour. The Portuguese were expelled from 
Salsette, and on May 10, 1739, the fort of Bassein 
capitulated to the Mahrattas, after a close siege which tNken by 
had lasted from February 17. The siege and defence ***®^®^™^^** 
of this important place were alike creditable to the bravery of both 
parties. The loss of the Portuguese in killed and wounded was 
admitted to be 800 men, while that of the besiegers was acknow- 
ledged to be upwards of 5,000. During the wBr2J;he Portuguese 
accused the English of assisting the Mahrattas ; and there is no 
doubt th^t some shells and shot bad been sold to them. In other 
I'espects, they maintained a strict neutrality : though the fact of 
a new commercial treaty having been executed with Chimnajee 
Appa after the siege of Bassein was concluded, thal is, in July 
1739, has at best a suspicious appearance. 

In Bengal, the settlement at Calcutta also continued to prosper, 
in spite of the convulsions of the province. Under the rroiflentyof 
government of the celebrated viceroy, Moorshid Kooly 
Kban, the country bad attained a high degree of prosperity ; and 
upwa^ of a miUion sterling, after paying the cost of troops and 
management were annually remitted to Debly. Moorshid Kooly 
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died ill the } ear 1725, and his son-in-law, Shujab-oc i-deen, was 
nominated in his stead — but to Bengal and Orissa only, Behar being 
separated from the viceroyalty. During his administration, the 
settlement of the Ostend India Company at Buukipoor — against 
which the English and Dutch had protested — was attacked by a 
OHfend' Eaet Sent by the viceroy under the orders of the emperor, 

pHny*ex-"* the Company’s representatives obliged to withdraw 

peiicd. permanently from Bengal. On the death of Shujah- 
ood-deen, who had governed Bengal with considerable ability for 
fourteen years, he was succeeded })y his son, Serefraz Khan ; but 
AHverdy government was weak and of short duration. Ali- 

Kbaii be- verdv Khan, an Afghan officer, commander of his 
father's troops, intrigued against him at Delily, outbid 
him with the emperor, ami finally secured a patent of 
appointment for himself. Under these circumstances, both parties 
fierofraz resorted to war, a d in an action which ensued in the 
XSd Hud month of May 1740, Seiiifraz Khan was totally defeated 
and killed. Two days afterwards the conqueror entered 
Moorshidahad in triumph, and took possession of the government 
HI* wealth i8 without further opposition. lie sequestered the pro- 
eoiitiHCHced. porty of the ex-viceroy’s family, and, as was the custom 
of the period, remitted it to Dehly ; and 1,000,000/. sterling in 
C(nu, and nearly that amount in jewels and other valuables, is 
evidence of the wealth which in those da 3 ^'i was deiivablo from 
such an office as an imperial viceroyalty. 

Aliverdy’s reign, for it can he called little else, was a vigorous 
vi(four<if drove out of his tenitory nil partizans of 

Aiivtrdy Serefraz Khan’s part 3 % and it has already been related 

*^‘‘“** how he dealt with the first Mahratta invasion j but 

their hold on Bengal was not a light one, and was materially 
assisted by the rebellion of Moostiifa Khan and the Afghan troops 
in 1745, which they assisted. The defeat and death of Moostufa 
Khan for a time delived their progress; but they ret urnedyear 
after' year, and caused so much distress throughout 
Bengal, that Aliveixly Khan was eventually obliged, in 
1751, to admit their demands — to cede to llughoojee 
Bhdslay the province of Orissa, an<l to agree to pay thirteen lacs 
. — 130,C00/.-^personally as the chouth of Bengal. The English at 
Calcutta were perfectly neutral in all these contests — indeed, could 
TiieMahratu defend themselves : and, often threatened by the 

ditoti of Mahmttas, threw up around their settlement a ditch 
cidcutta. rampart which, known under the appellation of 

the 'Mahratta ditch,* served for many years afterwards as the 
municipal boundary. The trade of the settlement seems to have 
been satisfactorily progressive; and the factories and other agencies 
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throughout the,province were unmolested ; but no parjliculcgr re* 
cords of the period appear, in any hi«itory, and it may ^e inferred 
that no events of any remarkable moment occurred. 

In Madras, however, it was very different. In the year 1744| 
war was declared mutually between the English and 
French, w^hich was destined to affect the Carnatic In 
a greater degree than might at first view be deemed t\w EnKiish 
possible. It is, however, necessary to take a brief ®'“**™“^*** 
retrospective view of Carnatic affairs, in order to understand the 
condition in which they stoofj at the period alluded to. The 
campaigns of Zoolficar Khan in the Carnatic, during Administra- 
the reign of Aiirungzebe, have been already detailed. JoUInJu. 

He was succeeded, on his transfer to Dehly and the *^**“’** 
northern provinces, by Daood Khan Punnee, who made personal 
friends of the English at Madras, and sometimes visited them, and 
joined the deop carousals which were features of the period, lie 
was removed, as had already btien related, to Guzerat, and killed 
in the action with Iloosein Ally near Ifoorhanpoor, ooiia 
in 1715. On leaving the Caniatic, he had appointed 
Saadut Oolla as his deputy, who governed the pro- 
vitices from 1710, tojiis d(3ath in 1732, with much moderation 
and ability. Ou his demise, his nephew, Dost Ally Khan, assumed 
the government, as it were independently ; for it does 
not appear that the emperor, the nominal, or Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, the real superior, were consulted at all. ** 

The latter, however, was too deeply engaged in the political evehts 
of Dehly and the Mahrattas, to alter the succession, and Local con- 
had he been even disposed to interfere, it would have 
given rise to a remarkable contest. Dost Ally had one son, Sufdur 
Ally, and had married two datighters, one 1,^ Moortnza Ally 
Khan, the other to Chunda Sahib; and a struggle ensued for the 
government. While this was in progress, the Mahrattas uiidt*r 
Rughoojee Bhojflay invaded the Carnatic, and in an action with 
them. Dost Ally was slain. Sufdur Ally now njJ3e terms witli 
Rughoojee, and, on condition of the payment of 1,000,000/. 
sterling, was recognised as Nawiib of the Carnatic. 

But meanwhile, Chunda SaTiib, on pretext of assisting the 
widowed Ranee, had obtained, by treachery, possessfbu of Tri- 
chinopoly ; and Sufdur Ally was too weak to attack him. Rugli- 
oojee, therefore, returned to the Carnatic after his visit to 
Sattara in 1741, and renewed the siege, when Chunda Sahib was 
obliged to capitulate, and, as a measure of safety, was ^rtAhinopniy 
sent to Sattara. During these transactions, however, c*i.ituiatfh to 
he had placed his wife and family in the French 
settlement of Pondicherry, under the charge of Monsieur Duphux, 
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the goTeraor; and this act led subsequently to many strange 
and important events. In a year after hi^ assumption of the 
Bufdnr Aiif government, Sufdur Ally was assassinated byMoortuza 
•uasflinatvd. was proclaimed Nawdb ; but the family of 

Sufdur Ally bad obtained protection in the English factory of 
Madras, and his son, a minor, was also proclaimed as successor 
to his fatlier. To put an end to these convulsions, Nizam-ooL 
nizamooi- Moolk, OS has been already related, marched from 
ippoints Hyderabad in 1743, at the bead of an overwhelming 
force, and, setting asid^j the claims of Cbunda Sahib, 
Carnatic. and Moortuza Ally, appointed Anwur-ood-deen, or 
Anwur Sahib, to the government of the province during the 
minority of the son of Sufdur All}'. The young Nawab was, how- 
ever, assassinated a few years later, and Anwur-ood-deen became 
Nawab, or Nabob, of the Carnatic, and was thus the founder of 
the family which still exists. The foregoing sketch has been 
introduced in order to explain the relations which existed 
between Anwur-ood-deen *aud Cbunda Sahib. The former had 
attached himself to the English, the hitter to the French ; and at 
this juncture the war between the English and French com- 
menced. . 

Before the declaration of war — indeed, as early as 1741 — ^the 
Lahml^ French ministry sent an armament to India under 
deSohed Labourdoniiais, who, already distinguished by his 
to India. talents, and by his successful government of Bour- 
bon and the Mauritius, was also intimately acquainted with 
the politics and resources of India. He was to watch the pro- 
iTepRution gress of ovents in Europe, and be ready to act against 
KalrlSih English in case war should be declared. These 

iiiiniatry. preparations were known to the English ministry, who, 
in order to check them, sent a squadron of four ships to India 
under Commodore Bai'net, which for some time cruised success- 
Havai en a- Straits of Sunda, and after the declaration 

frcmentoff of wnr proceeded to the Coromandel coast. On June 
ifegapatoui. 1746^ they fell in with the fleet of Labourdonnais, 
and an indecisive action ensued oif Negapatam, which ended in 
the retirement of the English squadron to Ceylon, the reason * 
The English ' assigned for the act being the unseaworthy condition 
retreat;. of the flagship, a vessel carrying 64 guns. The 
retreat of the English fleet left the coast (^n to Labour- 
donnois. He proceeded to Pondicherry, where he in rain en- 
Labonr- deavoured to excite pupleix to co-operation; but 
dnuiwiaaiid Dupleix had other schemes of bis own in view, and 
® ^ was not to be moved. Labourdonnais was, however, 
by no rneaoa without energy. He knew how helpless and de« 
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fenceless Madras really was ; lie had a fine fercS at his 
command) and, with nine stiipo and two mortar vessels, MaiimR 
anchored in the Madras roads on September 14. lie 
immediately landed his troops, and commenced the Uonmiia. 
si(^{^e of the fort with 300 lHuropean sailors and soldiers, ^400 
Indians, and 400 Africans: and had as many in re^erve) with 
ample stores, and ammunition for his {^^iins. Against these 
forces the Madras factory c<»uld oppose bandy 300 JMiropeans; 
many of them, tlie merchants anil clerks of tlie factory, were 
non-combatants. In addition to ino land attack, the fort was 
bombarded from tlie sea: and tliough the fa(‘toiy held out for 
some days in hope of a di\eraion by the J^nglisli licet, 
it surrendered on September 'JH, the Council promising Imrremiers to 
to pny a moderate ransom. This was subsequently *’• 

fixed at 44 lacf — 440,000/. — irn‘8pe,ctiv(» of the mereliandise, and 
after three months, the setllemtMit was to be evacuated, and to 
remain unmolested during the war. 

To this convention Dupleix gave liis unqualified opposition, and 
declined to become a party to it. The fort of ^la- 
dras, he said, should have been razed to the ground, rt*rum*» to 
and the English depoVted ; and it was with dismay rif 
that the English found they w'ere to remain at his 
mercy. Labourdonnais could not, or would not, stay in India; 
he sailed for the Mauritius, and on his arrival found 
he had been superseded, and had no resource but to • 

return home. The vesstd in which he sailed was 
captured, and he was taken to England, where he was honourably 
and hospitably received and entertained; but on his 
airival in France, he was imprisoned in the Jlastille, Sll.'iJIIfJut 
on March 2, 1748. Here he remained more than two »cquitted. 
years witliout a trial, and when it took place, was acquitted of all 
the charges made against him; but his .sufferings* had 
been great ; be was reduced to poverty, and died, so* to * *’ 

speak, of a broken heart 


CITAPTER IV. 

THE PBOGRESB OF THE ENGLISH (continued), 1746 TO 176]»— 

THE WAB IN THE CARNATia 

• 

On the departure of Labourdonnais, Madras remained in posses* 
sion of bis troops, a member of the Council of Pondicherry being 
in charge of the local administration. If the English^ under the 

h u 
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expectation of an attack from the French, ad previously made 
an iirrangenient with the Nawdb of the Carnatic to afford theni 
assistance, and had paid liberally for the services of his troops, 
iiitorvciitiim Madras might have been better defended ; but the 
NawthoftiMs irresolutc, entirely unaccustomed to war, 

i^nd the opportunity passed bv. The Nawdb, however, 
irritated by an attack u{)on the settlement within his jurisdic- 
tion, and from which he liad derived friendly assistance, now re- 
monstrated with Dupleix ; but being hautjJi lily refused satisfaction 
II Is troops onfortMi his demands, and sent his 

tii'foiita iio- son Miiiooz Khan, at the head of 10,000 men, to drive 
f'ire Aiudras. PVencli firtui Madras. lie attacked the place oc 
October 21, but was deieiited in a sally by the French troops, 
and took up a position at Maliapoorum, or !St. Tboind, about 
Anrtnwainfit t^iltis south of Madras, where he hoped to cut 

MaiinpiMiruiu. q|J' «uec(Mir ffoiu PoiidklieiTy. Here he wao as>ailed in 
front and rear, with great edect, by the French, and after con- 
\ folatioii of siderable slaughter of his men, his army fled. Madnij; 

being now secure, Dupleix deliberately violated the 
jiupieix. convention made by IjabiMii’ilonnais. On October •'!(), 
lie summoned a meeting of the English, confiscated all theii 
Tiu* KiiRiiHti 8nd oliered them the alternative of remaining 

iiiii.iidr as piisoners of war on parole, or being sent to J’oiidi- 
‘*^“* ^ * ciierry. Soiiie escaped to Fort St. David: but the 
governor and most of the inhabitants were taken to Pondicherry, 
and publicly degraded bv being marched through the strecds. 

Dupleix^s next op<^nilion was an attack upon Fort St. Du' id, 
Paiiurcof strong work fourteen miles south of Pondicherry, but 
Kort ki this he was unsuctressful ; a portion of the attacking 

DflvJd. party was severely handled by a force sent for the 
relief of the place by tlie Nawab, under his sons Mafooz Khan 
and Mahomed Ally ; and a siege being impracticable, the troops, 
w'hich had been commanded by a Swiss officer, named Paradis, 
unpioii retreated. Disappointed in this, and in a subsequent 
attempt to surprise the place, Dupleix now com- 
u iTituiy. menced rcpnsals against the Nawab's territory about 
Madras which excited so much alarm, that the Naw4b, now 
whoabim- ^keying, from Dupleix’s representations, that the 
iiiMjB ti»e English had no real power, abandoned them, and sent 
KngiiBb. Mafooz Khan to Pondichen*/, where he was 

received with great pomp. The fort of St David still, however, 
held out, and had received a s^ply of money and a reinforce- 


Fortst. ment of twenty men from Ceylon. On March 2, 1747, 
iiered ^ a another French fo#ce was seen approaching for a third 
and the garrison di«w up to. receive them. 
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While the parties were interchanging distant cannon-shots, 
some ships were descrietj nonring the coast, which proved 
to be the long-looked for English fleet. Fort St. David was 
immediately reinforced, nnd the fleet passed on to Madras, where 
a French ship of sixty guns lying there was destroyed^; 
but tlio approach of the monsoon rendered any opera- nMiims^o 
tions against the place impossible, and the squadron 
returned to Ceylon. 

Hefore another season opened, Major Stringer Lawrence, a 
distinguished oflicer, amved at Fort St. David as coin- . . . ^ 
mander of, nil the forces of the compiuiy in India, and MHj.ir 
some treacherous comrrjinicationa from natives were 
detected and punished, which events added to the security of the 
place. On June 7, the French fleet again attacked the seUhuneiH, 
butwitbout effect. The enemy siiflered heavy loss in an assault upon 
Cuddjilore, the native town, and le treated precipitately; and on 
July 20, a large fleet from Eng? and made its appearance, Arriv.ii t»f 
and being joined by the squadron under Admiral Grifflii, Kimiie-ii iiift. 
amounted to tliirfy sail of ships. The land fl)rces at Fort St 
David now amounted to ;i,700 Europeans, and about 2,600 na- 
tives, partly di'^dpliued. 

With this force, tJie siege of Pondicherry was decided upon^ and 
the Nawab, emboldened by the new exhibition of power ^ 
and resources, promised co-ope.rafiou. Hut the siege, iMnUilinrry 
from many causes — principally the unskilful direction 
of the engineer oflicers—proved an utter failure. It had lasted 
fifty days, the monsoon wius coninienciug, and upwards of 1,0( 0 
Europeans had died from casualties and the (‘ffects of climate. It 
was therefore raist'd, and the troops returned to Fort fet. David. 
Diipleix made tho most of his sftccess: writinj^ to every native 
court in India, iinduding that of the emperor, that the English 
were cowards, who, with overwlielming forces,, had been un- 
able to recover their losses, or retrieve their honour. Another 
campaign would, there is little doubt, have had a far dilierent 
terniiniitinn. The Eii;>lish were all jiowerful at sea; succours 
to the Fi ach could not approach them, and Madras 
would have been recovered. M'»anwhile peace bad 
been concluded between the nations of Europe, and 
Madras was given up. 

It was now tliat the real ambition of Dupleix began to show 
itself. The war with the English had been ermfined to • 
purely local aflairs ; but during its continuance he hod 
already witnessed the ease with which his handful of 
Europeans had overthrown a host of , Moghul soldiers; be 
bad already made some progress in disciplining natives; and If 
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he capt hhs inilitaiy means into any of the disputes between natixe 
iiiithoritios, there could be no question of *Bucce.ss, and of the 
foiindntion of a military power in India, far transcending in 
national glory niul advantage anything to be derived from trivle. 
'I’he same thoughts, at the same time, seem to have influenced the 
T*r.>iwwii« of l^-ni?li'^b, who, with a fine force at their command, were 
SMtiiiojoc of iviiity iiiuctive at Fort 8t. David. S-mhoiee, a rtdative 
tiu- of the Mahratta Hajah of Tanjore, made olfera, as a 
claimant to flu; throne — of which he had I>een dispo-^sessed by 
an illegitimate brother — of immef.so sums and terriioriiil cessions, 
if he were assisted by a f«)r«‘e; and his oHVts were ac- 
on'^llta/a” cepted. The first expedition, under Captain Cope, set 
out in March 174U; but a furious st^'nit. which oAer- 
took it in April, so coiujdetel y disorganised the eqidpmeiits, causing 
also the loss of a ship of sixty guns, that it wwis abandoned. It 
Major r<‘ne\v(!d under Major Jiawrence, who captured 

D^vicolta, an operation rendered memorable by the 
rt'i't conduct of Clive, wdio had recently joined the army, 

and wdiose brilliant services will be beroufter detailed. Snnbojee 
gained a pension by lh(» movement, and the further progress of 
the Kngli^h was stayed by the «ession of IMvicolta by 
the llajjih of Tanjore, wdth a small teriitory, nml pay- 
dHiHifc. of the exp(*nses of the war. 4'hus concluded the 

first insignificant attempt, in India, of JCnglish iiiterfereiu'e in 
native allairs; but that of Dupleix Avas of a far different 
character. 

It will bo remembered that Clnmda Sahib, on bis surrender of 
the fort of Tricliinopoly t(» the Mahraltas in 1741, hud been sent 
prisoner t.o S.ittura. ami that Ids wife and family had been com- 
mitted by him to the charge of l>uph*ix, who had allbrded them 
a sec ure retreat in Pondicherry. Madame Dupleix, though of pure 
French pare n tag e, had been boriiimd educated in PondiclieriT, and 
consequently spoke the vernacular languages as her mother-tougiie. 
Miidrtino to have been of an intriguing spirit; 

for it was she who managed the traitorous correspt)n- 
tiitriKue. dem;n with the nale\e troops of the English at Fort 
St. Daviv*, which Avas detected and punished. Madame Dupleix 
grew to be on terms of intimacy with the wife of Chunda Sahih, 
and readily listened to her schemes for obtaining her husband's 
liberty, to Avhich want of money to bribe the court at Sattara 
seemed to be the only obstacle. Could he be releh.sed, there 
w'as no doubt, as he was a popular prince, and Anwur-ood- 
deeu, the NawAb, was nineh the reverse, that tlie people 
would declai'o for him ; and, suppoHed by Dupleix's anvy— 
now idle would quickly give him the ascendant in the 
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Caiiiatic. Tiiis was ^ the opportunity for estalilishin^ flie poU 
tical influence of his natiofl, for wliicli Diipleix hail xtupipix 
lontr thirsted, and he eagerly embraced it. Seven lacs 
of •u|K?es — 70,000/. — were advanced by Diipleix, and 1“'“- 
remitted by CUiniida Sahib s wife secretly to her hu^bmld, and^ he 
was at once set at lilierty. 

Early in 1748 Chunda Sahib left Sattani, acciiinpanied by a few 
tried friends, and bein«: a well-known leader, was enjiajied by the 
Knjah of (Jhiltledroi)};, then at war with llediiore. In cJiiumin SHiiib 
an action which ensued, hov/e\erfhe was taken prisoner “ imHiti. 
and thus delayed ; but at this juncture Ni/.ain-ool-Moidk died, and 
An\vur-ood*deen, deprived of the aid of his master and „ 

•1.^111 • . ^ I . Nimiiii nol 

patron, iiii^ht not be able to reKl^t. (. onseipient on iM»<>ik'ii 
Nizam-ool-Moo]k*a death, a contest now ensued be- '' 
tween his second son, Nasir Jnn^, and his nephew, Mozufler 
Junjj, the son of Nizam-ool-Moolk's daughter. iMo- chiuMiaSHiab 
zuller Junj^ w'lis in no position to contest the Deccan, 
but he was joined by iMiiirula Sahib, wdio di.sclosed to Jui's- 
him his cunnectioii with the Ereuidi ; and at tlie head of a respect- 
able force they ma relied towards the Carnatic, bcini^ ^ 
joined by a J^vneh detifchment of 40() Europeans and iJn-nh lu ut 
2,0(X) dij-ciplined Sepny<, under M. d‘Auteuil. Anwur- 
ood-doen prepared to meet the invasion with spirit ; but it is 
soinewhat unaccountable why he did not apjdy for Anvoir-mRi- 
assistance from the lCngli'*h. It is probable, perlitip'^, ‘[* 1 ^* 

that their ill-success in the Taiijore a flair liad caused lavasum. 
them to fall in Ids estimation as soldiers, or he may have de- 
precated any assistance from foiei^mers, wddeb could only be 
obtained by {rreat sacrifices. He, lids as it ma}’^, he met the 
invaders at Ainhoor, wdiere he had p(»sted his army, 
and was defeated and slain in the combat. His^two friiua mid 
sons, however, e^^caped. The war was, fur the preshnt, 
at an end; the conqueror.^ oiilered Arcot with ^reat pomp; 
Mozufler Jiin^ was priKdainied Soobahdar of the Deccan, urnl 
Chunda Sahib Niiwab of the Carnatic. I’lience the ThoaiihgBt 
allies prfjcpcded to Pondicherry, ^fhere Dupleix enter- 
tained his j,oiests with rcfral inn^rniflcence, and received l»oiri them 
a grant of eighty-one villages near the tow'n. Dupleix 
now urged his allies to complete their conquest of the iMnnWito 
province ; but Chunda Sahib turned into Taiijore, from 
the rajah of which he hoped ter exact a heavy «nni of money, if 
not to dispossess him of }d.s kingdom. The rajah made little re- 
sistance, and engaged ultimately to pay seventy lai^s of rupees 
— 700,000/. — by instalments. While the allies were occupied 
in these inconsequent operatioua, thev. received news 
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Dupleix thfit Nasir Jun" had arrived from t the Deccan with an 
vnnienso army, and was already in pos«es>ion of Arcot. There- 
upon they retired at once to Pondicherry. 

Meanwhile the Cutincil of Madras had fallen into great fer- 
i»#*rpi.«)city M plexity as to what course they should pursue. Was it 
Maiiratj. prclerahlo to roniain neutral, or to tiilce a part in the 
Wiir? This qiKistion was in soiiie degree decided by the im- 
petuosity of Mahomed Ally, son of Anwnr-ood-deen, who, after 
Tho Conn ill f*' tiler’s death, had lied to Tricliinopoly, where the 

tiie family and treasure were deposited, and urgently ho- 
Ailwlir-ood- sought assistance; 120 Kurnpean soldiers w'cre sent to 
him, but at the same time, ^by a strange inconsistency, 
the fleet of Admiral lloacawen was permitted to depart for 
Kiigland. The Council were, however, committed in "their policy 
Aavnnrpnf the Huccour of Mahomed Ally; and as Nasir Jung, 
-^vitli his huge army of .‘iO(),(K)6 men, advanced upon 
Pondi'dieiTv, they sent to his camp (KX) ICnropeans under Major 
Lnwronc(}, and Mahomed Ally also joined it with (>,000 horse. 
On tile Ollier band, Dnpleix augmented his force, with his allies, 
to 2,000 Europeans ; but some disagreement, the cause of which 
1ms never transpired, existed between the Ereiich officers and 
Dupleix; they refused t«> fight, and with tlieir men were sent to 
Pondicherry. On this, Mozufler Jung surrendered himself to his 
uncle; but Chunda Sahib, fighting biavely, escaped. It might be 
supposed that tlie Erencli combination was now broken up. Nasir 
.lung returned to Arcot, and Major laiwrence, unable to effect any 
object favourable to the English intere>»tM, returned to Madras. 

Dupleix, howexer, was as active in intrigue as ever. lie dis- 
DnpiHx’a covercd, throngli an agent, that there wms great dis- 
iiitiigui*a. content in the camp of Nasir Jung, and that the I'at&n 
chiefs of Kmnool, Cmldapa, and SaMmoor, were in secret mutiny. 
iiPwrrftpkB He' now sent an expedition by s> a to Masulipatam, 
MuDuiiimrum. xvhich wus carried by assault. Mahomed Ally, with 
whom was an English detaidiinent under Capt.-tin Cope, after some 
The French ‘^osultorv movement.^, refused to pay its expenses, and 
d"feilt*M!iho- withdrawn to*'M:ulras ; upon which the French, 

metiAiiy. i in company with Chanda Sahib, attacked and routed 
him with great ^laughter, and the reduction of Ginjee followed. 

Nasir Jung, now' alarmed hy these actiVe movements 
SS'itiitSf and suecesst's, sought to treat with Dupleix ; but the 
witTi Dupioix. again masters of the situation, and 

Dnpleix’s demands rose in proportion. MoziifTer Jung was to 
be set at liberty, Masulipatam and its dependencies 
HiideroHndi French, and Chunda Sahib invested 

as Naw&b of the Carnatic. Nasir Jung would haye resisted 
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th^ hard terms, and ordered Ins army to Hg^ht ; but U was one 
thinpr to ordt'r aiuf another to execute. The army was well- 
nigh immovable, arid Nasir Jung, having in vain tried 
to^vance for the recovery of Giiijee, was obliged to 
accept the demands, heavy ns they were, and to draw ^ ’ 
up the treaty. Hut there had been delay: and delay was in^ 
tolerable to M Dupleix. He had no assurance that the treaty 
would bo executed, and he ordered an advance of hia forces at 
Ginjee to eiifnrce it; they nuioiinted only to 800 Europeans 
and 0,000 Sepoys, who mari-hed from Ginjee on l)ec(Miiber 4, to 
the attack of an army believed to be upwards of 000,000 stroftg, 
w'ith l(X)«guiis. Wlieu they neartul the camp, which D„pi*.ix 
extended for eighteen mires, they wviv led, by a guide 
from their confederates, to the divisinii occupied by N.wir.iuiijf. 
Nasir Jung, and attacked it at night. Early in the morning 
Na^ir Jung mountod his elephant to ascertain the progress of the 
tight, and soon discovered he was betraye»l. Upbraiding NnwirJuiK? 
the Nawab of Kiiruool with his treaclu'rv, he was shot 
dead by that chieftain as he spoke, and the conflict was at an end. 

-Mozufl'er Jung wah at once prticlaimed Soobahdar of the 
Deccan; and accoiuj^uiied by M. dc la Touche, the 1‘Vench 
commander, proceeded to Pondicherry, where M. Dupleix, 
more than ever triumphant, and (Mumda Sahib, gave oupipix’ii 
him a tiiagniti<*eut reception. While it lasted, indeed, 
the result of his policy was more magiiiticent than Dupleix, in his 
wdldest dreams, hiid ever perhaps contem])lated. lie had i,appoinn-u 
not only created a Nawah of the (.'arnutie, but a S,',ufE"n, 
♦Soobahdar of the Deccan. He was appointed governor 
of all the Moghul territory south of the Krishna; Chunda Sahih 
was to be subject to him ; the cofnage was to be struck at l^ondi- 
cherry, and to tbe French nation was ceded ^lasulipntarn utid 
its dependencies, with other portions, yielding probably live lacs, 
or ii0,000/., per xear. For his own share of Nasir Jung's treasure 
he was to receive twenty lacs, or 200,000/., and the expenses of 
the war; and gratuities to theolTicers were provided for on equally 
liberal terms. But these werg not the only claims 
which M«)/.ufrer Jung had to satisfy. 1'lie three traitor tiie Chiuu ' 
Nawabs made their own demands. The territories 
they had usurped were to be confirmed ; they were be exempt 
from payment of tribute, and half the treasury of Nasir Jung wa# 
to be bestowed upon them. Mozuffer Jung, as well ho miglft be, 
was afraid of these turbulent feudatories, and would not ^ 
trust himself with them without a French escort. M. d/tiicbed 
Bussy, therefore, the ablest officer at Dupleix's die- 
posal, was detached with ium in cumiuaud of 300 *’'*"*• 
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Kuropennc and 2,000 Sepoys, and Mozufler Jimjj morchKl for 
Hyderabad on January 4, 1761. On entering the territory of the 
ThrNawAfi Nawab of Kumool, an ambuscade was discovered; tlie 
kmHMo'zufler J^r*^*’*<*^ troops attacked and cairied the detile, but,;ii 
pw’suin*^ the Patana, the Nawab of Kumool, finding 
escaj^e inipossibl**, turned upon Mozuffer Jung, whom Bussy had 
been unable to restrain, and alew him, liimaelf being 
rMiiIhuVuf immediately hilled. Jnstnnt action was necessary: and 
liuHsy. lluHSV, without hesitation, sent for Salnhut Jiiiig, tlie 
tliird son of Nizam-ool-Mo(»ll(, and caused him, with the consent 


of the army, to be proclaimed S4)ob}ihdar of the Dt‘c<‘an. By this 
measure, tranquillity was at once restored ; and it is impossible not 
to award to M. liiissy the highest meed of honour for his 
ready presence of mind, and great ability and vigour of conduct. 
]I »3 was not exacting in his demands on the new' soohahdar. Tie 


Mnziiffi'r 

Muro'ini'iilB 
HIO tMIl- 


niight have r(*qnired and exaeted many additional eon- 
ee.ssions to his nation, and no opposition wi>iild have 
been made to them ; hut he was eontent with the con- 


flriiietJ. 


firmation of what had already been granted by Mv>- 


zuiier Jung, and with this even M. Dnpleix wns saiislied. 


CIlAPTKIl V. 

niE PROGRESS OP THE EXULlSll \ND W'AR IN THE CARNATIC 

(('onctudvd)^ 1761 to ]7r)-l. 

A STRANGE complieatii)!! of affairs bad now ensued. The English 
. and French in the C'llrnatic, though their uations were 

Ci^mpllontloii 111 i-.«» • 1 . ... 

ofCanmtic at p(*ace, luid talieu up diflereiit sides of native politics; 
**’‘**^*' and \he re.d question at issue, the eventual local supe- 
riority, wnis to he fought out lualer cover of them. After the 
departure of Mozulfer Jung, the English would probably have 
acknowledged Cliiiiidu Sahib as Nawab, if their ally, Mahomed 
Ally, wore secured in 'I’richiiiopol^' ; hut to this Dupleix would by 
sieffeof no means cou'-ent ; and ('liur.da Sahib’s first act, after 
hrchuu<l»'“ pussession of A i cot, in February 1761, was to 

siihib. advance to the siege of Trichi nopoly with his own 
forces and 800 French niixiliuries. The former weak garrison of 
English soldiers sent to the aid of Mahomed Ally frpin Maditis, has 
been already mentioned : and Lieutenant Clive w^as now despatched 
with a further reinforcement; but Manorned Ally, perhaps dis- 
trustful of them, and under apprehension from the superior forces 
of his rival, called in the aid of the Mahratta chief, Moorarj' Rim of 
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(looty, Nujijemj, the r(*^nt of Mysore, and the troops of Tunjore, 
Meanwhile Clive, wliose* daring spirit and military 
talent were becoming more and more developed, con- 
calved the bold design of seizing Arcot while the troops 
of Chunda Snhib were drawn off f<»r the siege of THcliinopoly ; 
iind, on his return to Fort St. David, laid Jiis plan beforfi Mr. 
Saiindeu-s, the governor of Madras, who at once appreciated the 
boldnee-s and strategelic utility of the measure. 200 European 
srldiera, 300 St'pn''*, and t«’n iield-pieces, wen^ all that could be 
spared; and wdth these Cli\e*mnrched directly up(»n 
Arcot, through a tremendous storm of wind and min, i oHfiertH)ou of 
reached it on August •‘U, and took possession of it, un- ^'**^*'‘'^* 
opposed by the garrison, who had tied. It was almost an open 
town; hut the fort tfoiab^e, and by sfreiigthening the defences, 
and 8c<»unng the country around tor supplies, he made tlie position 
ver}' forniidiible. 

As he had supposed, his movtMiienl at once attracted the atten- 
tion of Chunda Sabih, nud a f«»rce was detaclied from Am>t 
Trichiuopoly for the siege of .\rcol. It is impossible **'‘*‘*^**f«‘*- 
to follow tlie details of this siege, which fornis one of the noblest 
exploits of Clive's remarkable life; but for seven weeks, riive’H nohia 
relief from Madrn'’ having taihd to reach him, he 
bravely withstood the efforts of 10,000 native tn>ops and 150 
French. The fort Wiis breached in sev(*ml plac(‘S ; tluj scarcity 
was so great that the native imops drank the water in which rice 
was boiled, while they gave the licc to the Europeans; and the 
danger of capture seemed so iinmim'ut, that Clive despatched a 
messenger to Moorary JJao, whu.'^o caiup was about tldrty miles 
distant, to come to liis assistance;. On November 14, however, the 
troops of Chunda Sahib, under tlieir commander llnjali q.,,p 
Sahib, advanced t(» the storm. There were two pmc- 
ticable breaches, and tlie dt'femlers were rediw:(*d to evHi-uatetbe 
eighty Eiivopeaus and 120 Sepoys : nevertheles^s the 
assailants were beaten bock with great lo^s, and during the night 
evacuated the town. In the evimiiig a reinforciunent, under 
(yaptain Kilpatrick, arrived frewn Madras, and any furtlier attack 
bv the enemy wa.s impossible, (dive now assumed the ciivptnk«8 
offensives and was joined by about 0(X1 Mabratta horse, viionoui. 
his own force being 200 Europeans and 7(X) Sepoys. With this, 
liowever, he defeated a cmnbiiied French and native army under 
Rajah Sahib, at Arriee, and fdlowiiig up liis advantage, *, 0 . 
gave them another severe, defeat at C avery pan k, where 
he captured twelve pieces cif artillery, lie would now have ad- 
vanced to the relief of Trirhiiiopoly, on wliich the strength of the 
French was concentrated ; but the arrival of Major Lawrence 
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from England placed him in a subordinate position. Never before^ 
however, in India, had British troopte fought as thej had under 
Clive, and never had native Sepoys so bravely emulated them. 
They had beaUm the Frenc h in every encounter, and had risen 
immensely irj, native esliniation. 

The operations begun under Clive were successfully continued 
Military under Lawrence, who advanced to the relief of Trichi- 
oiM-rationa at Hopoly, agoiiist whicli the Frem h and Cliiinda Sahib 
Trichinopiio. eilbcted very little. Mahomed Ally’s allies from 
Mysore and I'anjore, with those otf Moornry Kao, augmented his 
forces to an equality with those of Cluinda Sahib, and in addition 
there were the English under Lawrence. Ai'ter a series of opera- 
tions, which are interesting and well repay the perusal of the 
TiieVrpnrh Student,^ the French and Chundai Siihib were shut up 
Bur^ril'hT'to* fortified pagoda of Seringham on an island in 

L'lwmiw. the Cavery, opposite to 1 richinopuly. Here they were 
Summoned to surrender at discretion, and AI. Law, their coiu- 
ruHiidcr, agreed to the terms ottered. f»00 FiUropeans with #*100 
Sepuya laid down their arms, and became prisoners of war, and 
thirty pieces of cannon with a large quantity of military stores 
were taken possession of. ('hiinda Sahib had previously obtained 
poriiiission to depart, and had fallen into the hands of Monajee, 
the Tanjore general, ilis fate is thus related by Alajor Lawience, 
ohuiiiiH Rahib States ill his narrative that at a council on tlie 
18 beiiottiiwi, subject, at which the native chieftains could not agree, 

* I proposed that we should have the charge of him, and keep him 
confined in one of our settlements; this was by no means ap- 
proved, and we parted without coming to any resolution ; but 
some of Monajee's people put an end to the dispute by cutting’ olf 
his head, w’hich was done on June 3, 1762,' ami it may be added 
that Major Lawrence was in no position to prevent the act. 'J’he 
- war did not, however, end with the death of Chunda 

UOIIIlIlUfKIon - ' 1 »r 1 ... 

yr^iowur, biahib. the Mysore and Aliihnitta troops joined the 

French, for Alahomed Ally had failed in all his agree- 

ments with his allies, and most notably in respect of surrendering 
Trichinopoly to the Mysore troops, as had promised to do. 
Lawrence urged that the whole of the Carnatic should be first 
cleared of enemy; but this opinion was overruled by Air. 
Saunders, who sent a totally inadequate force ngaiiist the great 
fort of Qinjee, which proved a miserable failure. This raised 
Tiie Frcnrh hopes for a time, and his troops took the field , 

defeated at but they were encountered at Bahoor, near Fort St. 

David, on August 27, and totally defeated by Jjawrence 

* Vide * War in the Carnatic, 1761,* Orme's ‘ History,* Mill’s ‘ Histoiy,* 
VbL iii.; Beveridge’s * History/ voL i. Ac. 
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trith tbe loss of fight guns, and all their military's' ores ; the 
officer in command, M.*Kirjean, with 100 Europeans, Mng 
taken prisoner. This action, with the cspture of Covelong and 
ilhingleput by Clive, which were in reality two very desperate 
eotei'pnses, closed the campaign of 1752. • 

In 1753, as soon as the monsoon closed, the Mahrattas andldyso* 
reans having meanwhile gone over to the Frenc.h, the oampaign oi 
war was opened by an attack by the allies upon Tricliino- 
poly, in which an English garrison had been left under Captain 
Dalton. It had been occupied in perpetual checks of the Mysore 
troops, which sought to gain possession, and at length endeavoured 
to reduce tbe garrison by famine. Dalton’s provisions were nearly 
at an end, when he apprised Lawrence of the fact, who marched at 
once to his relief ; and by a curious coincidiiiico, arrived on the same 
day as a French detachment, whicli reinforced tho troops already 
in possession of the Seringliam pagoda. After a series of minor 
operations, an action ensued near the fort, on Septem- Artion At 
her 20, 175.3, in which tlie French, in a spirited charge 
with the bayonet, were defeated, and their cuinmandor, Pwnch 
AF. d’Autiic, taken prisoner. The force-s of the allies were ** 
still, however, very*numeroua, and Major Ijuwreiice and a consi- 
derable number of the troops being lemporurily absent, the fort 
was assaulted on the niyht of November 27 : but the „ 
attempt failed, and the loss of the French was very from 

severe. The repulse was, however, followed by a success, * ' ,* 
in which a convoy from Madras wa.s surprised and cut off by the 
allied Mahrattas and 'J anjoreans, assisted by the French, and in 
this manner the war continued till October 1754, the one party at 
times pressing the siegt^, and Ijie other endeavouring to raise it, 
which occasioned many interesting and varied ochieveiiients. 

At this crisis, M. Dupieix found him^df superseded by 
M. Godeheu, who had been specially sent froin*France Arrival i>f 
to put an end to the war, and who reached India on Hi'lwlur''* 
August 2, 1754 ; and on October 10, a suspen-riun of 
hostilities was agreed upon between the French coin- 5? 
missior r and Mr. Saunders, governor of Madras, which Treaty i>e- 
was continued for three months in anticipation o^a SUsViHiVSid 
general treaty. On December 20 the more formal 
treaty was executed, the first article of wlijch specifies that the 
companies should renounce all ' Moorish dignities,’ and refrain from 
further interference with native powers. The possessions of each 
were to he equalised, and are specified in the articles ; and the 
treaty was to continue in force as made, pending tbe confirmation 
or otherwise of the respective authorities in Europe. At firss 
sight there undoubtedly appears a decided sacrifico of interests by 
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the French*, and if the relinquishment of the Northern Circars had 
boon actually included, no doubt woiild have been so. These 
territories, however, had been assigned by Salabut Juug to Bussy, 
in payment of his troops ; and so fell out of the genera) category: 
F iinrpttfM ® masterly policy for the sway of the 

Duj.kMxi ‘ Carnatic ha«J been unduly broken up, his ally Chunda 
ftctieiiiLB. was dead ; and though liis son, a minor, survived, 

and was even put forward by Dupleix, the opposite party, strength- 
ened by the Knglish, had become too powerful. Dupleix 's fate was 
Futpof melanclioly terminatilSri to his ambitious schemes. 

nm»ieix. When lie went back to France, his accounts proved his 
large claims on the (ioxernmeiit; for, in support of his policy, he had 
not only us(‘d his own private funds to the extent of .*100,6(30/., but 
had borrowed largely. These debts were, however, repudiated by 
the French Clovernment ; and thoiigli a letter of protection was 
grunted to him against his cmlitors, he died of anxiety and ve.xa- 
tioii, and in poveitv — a second victim to the short-sighted policy 
and ignoi'ance of the French nation. Nor can the eminent services 
Bervicppof bft pas'4(*d oxer without remark. It is 

Mr suuiukTB. qiiPHtiolUlhle whether they were ever recognised ; certain 
at least, that they xvere never rewarded us tlu^ should have been. 
But for his undaunted resolution, and perseverance under all ditti- 
culties, Mahomed Ally, unworthy as ho w'^as, would never have 
been adequately supported. Mr. Saunders, with true good faith 
which uexer swerved, was determined t' at the French should not 
possess a goxernor of the Carnatic wholly dependent upon them; 
and, amidst all dilHculties and perplexities, calmly and |)er8ever- 
iufjly w'cu’ked out his purpose till the arrival x)f M. Godeheu 
placed the (pie.^tioii beyond is-^ue, ip the treaty which was obtained 
from him, wiiich, more than success against them in the field, 
huiiiilialed the French in the opinion of the natives of India, and 
laid the fouridalioA of Ihiti^ll ascendency. 

Meanwhile M^Bussv had accompanied Salabut .Tung, and the 
rroowaiiiff* advanced as far us the Krishna river, when 

«f itiiBB). it was met by that of the I'eshwah, who, instructed 
from Dehly, was acting in the inft rest of IJhazee-ood-deen, the 
late Nizam-(^|)l-Moolk'a eldest son, and therefore the real successor 
lo bis doiiiinioiig. An aciion was imminent, when the Pdshwah 
received news from Suttma which obliged him to return. Shao 
had died in 1751 ; but before his demise, having no male offspring, 
he was induced to adopt llama, or Uam Uajah, the son, as was 
alleged, of the second Six ajee, whose existence had hitherto been 
roncealed ; but before Shao’s death the Pi^shwah had contrived to 
obtain an instrument from him, in which h« vid his descendants 
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were created the executive rulers of the Mahratta State;, on condi- 
tion of governing it in the name and on the bchuU of 
the great SivajeeV posterity. Siihwar Bve, the widow of iv-hwab’i 
^ao, would no doubt have opposed this avrangeineiif, nm'irrinfd 
but under the eflect of a taunting message from the •“'*'*^**'*"*'“y' 
Pdshwah^ who had discovered her conspiracy ngailist hiu>, she 
burned herself with her hushninrs body. It was a base and cruel 
alternative, and was assisted by t lie unhappy lady's brother; hut it 
secured the Pd&hwah’s present power, and its hereditary descent to 
his successors. The ne\vs recuaved by tlie P^shwali now was that 
Tara Bye, the grandmother of Bam Bajah, had, with tlio assist- 
ance of* several great chiefs, innile a revjdution at Sattara, by 
which Ram Bajah was to be delivered from the power of the 
Peshwah ; but the attempt proved abortive : the Ihijah was kept 
in close confinement by Tara By(‘ herself, and the (laikwar, who 
had aided her movement, was secured and impiisoried. 

The Pdshwah was now at liberty to procf'ed against Salabut 
Jung, who, with M. Bussv^ liad reached A limed- war »i»Mwri*n 
nugger. Thence they advanced upon Poona, and the 
Mahratta army was defeated by a night attack on 
November 22, 1751., On the 27th, Saluhiit Jung was attacked 
in turn, and w'as seved only by the gallantry of the Uffmoftho 
French ; and the campaign continued, with occasional 
advantages, now to one side and now to tiui other, till Sulabut 
Jung’s troops, already discontented by arrears of pay, am nmiintico 
threatened to mutiny. Under Bussy’s advi«*e, there- 
fore, the P6?«hwah s overtures were ncce])ted, and an armistice 
ensued. Although the terms of these overtures did not transpire, 
they may be readily imagined. The l^eshwah had been in treaty 
with Ghazee-ood-deen, now on his way to the Deccan, and hod 
been promised extensive territorial cessions Uv his assistance in 
the inevitable contest with Salabut Jung; apd it is therefore 
probable, that these cessions were also promised by Salabut 
Jung should he succeed. Thus the Pt^shw^ah’s neutrality was, 
for the present, apparently secured; while he evideutly per- 
ceived Miat the side he should support in the contest must 
eventually prove victorious. Meanwhile, llughoojee Bhdslay, 
during the campaign between Salabut Jung and tfto Pdshwah, 
had invaded Western Berar, taken Gawilgurh and Narnalla, and 
occupied the country as far south as the Godavery. Ghazee-ood- 
de^u was not opposed by his brother on bis entry inio the 
Deccan, and he was joined by the Peshwah, who, abandoning 
his promised neutrality, accompanied him to Aurimgabad, and 
obtained from him the cession of the whole of the territory 
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l>utwoeii tjpe Tupty and the iTodavery, which included Western 
!3erar. While encamped near the city, GHazee-ood-deen ac- 
ohMce ood- invitation from the mother of Nizam Ally, 

iieen pni- one of bis father*8 widows who resided at Aiirunpfubajf, 
feoiied, 1763. partook of n poisoned <lish, from the elFects of 

which he almost directly expired. Whether the crime wi-s 
instigated by Salnhut Jnng, or was one of the harem intrigues 
then only too common in groat Alwhomediin families, is nowhere 

« . . . , explained : but no odium seems to have attached 
SnlnhutJung •. > i 

Tii'f;roy(if itself to Saluhiit Jiing^ now witlioiit n rival in the 
tbuiieccan. continno'joii from Dehly, it was not 

now needed ns a matter of .seciirily, and would be acknowledged 
only as an honorjiry complimoiit. No opposition to Salabut 
Jnng was oflered, imd under Jiii8.iy’.s udviee, though unwillingly, 
lie confirmed the grints to the ^d.•^hwHh, already made by his 
brother, by which the IVyii Oiinga became the southern boun- 
dary of the Mahrnttn pnssessiiais of lh*rar, the posts taken up by 
lliighoojce as far south as the Godavery being entirely with- 
drawn. 


Bossy’s conduct throughout those ormts is entitled to the 
jiiHfij’* lngho.st prai>e. Jt will he ivujily imagined that a 

roiiduot. fowigner, eiitirtdy unsupportod, nnd dependent only 

upon a prince’s precarious favour, would become a mark for 
jealousy and conspiracy. 1I<! had no private means of his own, 
and must depend upon what lie coiihl locally obtain for the pay of 
his ’troops. After some struggles with the executive minister, Syed 
Jmshkur Kh n, wiio desired the dismissal of the Europeans, Hussy, 
who had been obliged to go to Masulipatain for change of air, sud- 
denly returned to ITydtM’abad, and maniied to Auningabad, wliere 
the court then was. Ilis pre.sence>:)n<je more secured Salabut Jung, 
who dismissed his enemy ; and, as a provision for the French 
auxiliaries, assigned to Hussy the whole of the en<?Sern pro- 
vinces, called tlie Northern CircMr.-', the reveniio of which amounted 
to fifty lacs, or TiOOyOOO/., per annum. No European power in 
India had ever acquired such a possession. It was fertile nnd 
productive ; ita coast was open for^dOO miles, and coinmunic4ition 
with Hyderabad was easy and rapid. Nor did the convention 
flf Pondichtfrry affect this possession, so long as M. Bussy re- 
mained the oervant only of a native power. The country was 
well ;iuid moderately managed, and Hiis.sy became as much 
diatinguished by his civil administration us by <hiB military 
talent* 
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• CHAPTER VI. 

THE PBOORBiSS OF THE ENGLISH AND FBKNOH (cOlUmited), 

" 1754 TO 1756. 

Although the treaty of Pondicherry put an end to the actual 
war in the Carnatic between t|^e French and English, 
it did not prevent further undertakings in concert with 
native ppwers; while, on the other hand, the late alldtilei” 
allies could not understand why they should be de- 
barrod from action by its provisions. Nunjeraj, the regent of 
Mysore, declared he would not depail; till he had obtained 
Tiichinopoly ; while Mahomed All}', the nawdb, considering 
he had a right to tribute from Madura and Tinnevelly, two small 
States to the southward, called upon the English for assistance. 
I'he Mysoreans w^cre cblig<)d to abandon their pretensions under 
an invasion of their dominions by the Pdshwah; but the Maduia 
expedition, which inay be crti»idered the first deliberate breach 
of the treaty, continued, and w^as prolonged by various tjio pfikiiwHh 
circumstances for several years. Jn 1754, the Pdsh- jIlJ*,* 
wall p»’oceedod to the Carnatic to levy the national oarmitic. 
tribute, and Salabiit Jung, accompanied by Bussy, also marched 
in the same direction. « Wliile Salabut Jung protected Mysore 
from the Mahruttas, he vras bent upon exacting liis tribute from 
that Slate, already impoverished by the expenses of the Bn'Ry'n 
Carnatic campaign ; and under these separate interests 
Bu.4sy was placed in a delicatcf position, as Iris nation was in 
alliiince with Mysore ; but he contrived tp .extricate himself 
from it with bis usual address, claiming to J\lysore that his 
presence alone had prevented the Pdshwah from plundering the 
country — which, indeed, was true, • 

Colonel Clive, who had been absent on leave in England, 
returned to India in 1755; being sent out to Bombay oiiveretiirin 
in cniPDiand of a large detachment of troops. While 
in England, he had afforded much information in rd^ard to the 
eflects of the treaty of Pondicherry, and the real 
strength and position of M. Bussy in the Deccan; mnifMiu 
and had shown clearly that, as he said, ^so long 
as there was one Frenchman in arms in the Deccan, or in 
India, there could be no peace. For bis own port, he desired 
nothing better than to dispute the mastery of the Deccan Vi th 
M. Bus^ ; ' ud it was perhaps then as privately clear to bit 
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mind as avowedly so afterwards, tliat the whole of India 

TfieTCiiffiiah belonpf to the conqueror. At this time, the 

f iinracier charftctor of the English was fast rising in popular 
eHti muted In estimation in India. The faithful manner in whicii 
iiiuiu. supported the Nawab of the Carnatic, in 

spite of their own weakness; the manner in which they had 
been reinforced, nud their superiority by sea, were becoming 
gradually observed. 

In Bombay, their neighbour the PAshwah was not a person to 
neyflect liis own interest*. : and tlioimh he bad not b(?en 

TPhi* TVifcTi ™ 

mid iiomi»iy able to avail himself of English aid in reducing Surat, 
another opportunity now presented itself. Toohijee 
jin-as iiiracy. ^Y^gria, will) lield poasesMoJi of the const between Ban- 
coote and Sa\viint-warree, south of Jhimbay, had defied the Pesh-‘ 
wah’s authority, whereas his brother Manajee acknowledged it. 
Toolajee’s piracies w’ere very active and misc.hie'. ous ; and the 
IMshwah, ns also the English at Bombay, had severely surtcred from 
them. Indeptndent of Toohijee Angrin, the chief of Sawiint- 
warree and the Ihijah of Kolapore employed piratical vessels; 
and by these means the coast had become extremely unsafe. In 
March 1755, the Peshwah prepared to eo-ope»’ate with the English 
otiicera at Bombay for the reduction of these piratical forts; and 
though there were none of the king's ships present, they sc*nt 
Commodore .Tames on March 27, with a vesstd of forty-four guns, 
Sfvrnidroog homb-ketch, to be supported by the Mahrattii 

tMi'itiroii. fleet, against Severndroog, wiiich was gallantly attache I 
and captured. It was made over to the Peshwah, according to 

Till* posiiwiiii Eng-lish obtained from him Baii- 

riiliru ' coote,wdiicli was their fir>t territorial posse.ssion, except 
Buncimte. Bombay, on tlie 'western coa.st. The season was too 
far advanced for further operations, and the Bombay Council, as 
well on that account as their paucity of means, deferred them till 
the arrival of Colonel Clive’s force, and the fleet under Admiral 
Watson. Kven'i then, the question of employing Clive against 
Bus-sy in the Deccan, in 'wdiich the I'eshwah would no doubt have 
joined, instead of against Angria, ^w^as some time under considera- 
tion. The Madras Council would have preferred a(*tion by land, 
and stroiiuotisly urged this measure, but the authorities of Bombay 
were doubtful whether, under the treaty of Pondicherry, they 
could enter on such a campaign against Salabut Jung and Bussy, 
and it was finally decided to reduce Angria. •* 

The aniiament was prepared and dispatched in February 1756. 
Bxpeditioii It’ consisted of fourteen vessels, three of Which were 
wiu^nmid ships of the line, and carried 800 Europeans and 1,000 
8ileria2I*^“** native soldiers. Before the fleet sailed^ the chief officers 
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had met and determined to divide the prtse-m<De 3 ( without 
reference to the liidhrattaa, who, independently of the Enpliah, 
had tUfMtdy taken several of Angria'a forts; but they had not 
au^eded against Gheriah, which they had only invested by 
land. On Eebiuary 12, Admiral Watson opened tire against 
the fort, and Colonel Clive, landing the troops, took up a position 
between the fort and the Mahrutta army. There was an attempt 
on the part of the Mahratta commander to prevent the English 
getting possession of the place, by a<%serting that Toolajee Angria 
was already negotiating with hhn for its surrender ; but this was 
disregarded and next day Angria s fleet was burned, and the fort 
surrendered. A bout ten lavs of rupees — 100,000^. — was Qiiprmi, 
(divided among the captors as prize-money, and for tlie •“^'■cinien. 
present Gheriah was retained. Bancoote was offered in exchange 
for it: but this was refused by the Peshwah, and the settlemvnt of 
the question remained in abeyance. Colonel Clive now proceeded 
to assume command of Fort 8t. David, to which he had 
beer appointed in England, and all schemes against reedtuTFort 
M. Bussy, on the part of the Euglish, were for the pre- ®*'®*''**^ ^ 

sent necessarily postponed. 

But there were othqr intrigues against Bussy in progress which 
were more important than the remote chance of a conflict 
with Clive. If the Bombay Government had consented kswuim?** 
to allow Clive to join the Mahrattas, Bussy, as well us 
his master, Salabut Jung, would have been attacked by the Pdsh- 
wall, in 1756. Disappointed at their determination not to assist 
him, the Peshwah applied to the Council of Madras for artillery 
and gunners; and on April 14, 1756, they wrote, that if he would 
send troops to meet them they would be forwarded. This, how- 
ever, did not happen. The Pt^slfwah w^as employed against the 
Naw4b of Savanoor, who had defied both himself ^pd Salabut Jung : 
and for the present they had united their forces iq order to reduce 
him. During the siege of Savanoor, the succet's of Bie^enf 
Bossy's magnificent artillery won the admiration of the B«vMuw.r. 
combined armies: and it is evident that he was thought too 
powerfiil for hostile influences tg succeed presently against him. 
Certainly, so long as he was connected with Salabut Jung, it wae 
clear to the Pdshwahtbat he would have no chance of fuperiority, 
and Bus^ was therefore, if possible, to be removed. Salabut Jun^e 
minister, Shah NuwilzKhHn, had probably made his own terms with 
the Pdshwah in this matter ; but it is not clear how they combineii 
to act upon Salabut Khan himself* ’ Be this as it may, no sopner 
was Savanoor taken, than Bijs|^ was infdnned that his ^ 

' ecrricea were no longer required, and he must retire ditmUiU hr 
with hie European troops. Some of his Sepoys had 
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already Ijeen corrupted, and were disaffected towards him : but 
othera were still faithful, and with these, 200 Eumpean cavalry, 
marchoB infantry, he obtained passports to Masulipatam, 

oii Hyder- and marched fioni the camp on May 25, upon Hydei*a- 
bad, which lay in his route to Mnsulipatam. Directly 
after he had set out, he received a com muni (ration from the Pdsh- 
T» « p^HhwBh offering him the same position with himself as 

offfTHiiim he had held with Salabut Jung, as wcdl as an escort 
Bffrvice, (j QQQ Tjjji latter he ncNreptod for a few days, 

till he should have crossed the Krishna and lihetMiia rivers ; but 
whiph he service he distinctly, though courteously, 

rf/uBert. iv^fused. Had he accreptcd it, as he might have done, 
under feelings of irritation at his sudden dismissal by Salabut Jung, 
and as he whs now at liberty to do, there can be little doubt that 
the Pdshwah would at once have attacked the army of 
Salabut Jung and shattered his power; but Hussy saw 
his best interests lay in regaining his position with Salabut Jung; 
and he probably (m)ii tided the means of doing so to no one. The 
Krishna and Blieema pmved fordable, and Hussy pursued his 
march to Hyderabad without oppi^silion ; but they swelled imme- 
diately afterwards, and hindered the return of Salabut Jung's army 
for some days. 

On reaching the city, Bussy inaivhed directly into it, and took 
possession of the (Jhar Minor, and the buildings near it, 
with some of which were connected one of the viceroy's 
gardens. It was amply supplied with water, and 
afforded am* ni mod at ion f<»r all liis tirops. I'he Char 
Miliar, n noble edifice of the Kootiib Shahy peiiod, eon- 
aisled of four o}>en arches of great size, with a lofty 
minaret at each corner, and forme<i a rtmspicuoiis obji'ct from all 
points of view. Tlie riKif was a large terrace, and was nearly a 
hundred feet from the gnmnd. The place commanded the whole 
of the city within gun-shot, and was f*ntirely unassailable ; and, 
manned by guns on the terrace above as w^ell as below, was quite 
impreguabh^ Having laid in provi.sions, Hussy permanently occu- 
R I but Jung July 5. A few days afterwards, the advanced 

amveiswitu portion of SaUibut Jung’s army reached Hyderabad. 
taiBurinir. "^Saiabut Jiing himself an ived on August 1, and Hussy’s 
position was closely invested. 

Meanwhile, thePreiicii oflicers at Pondicherry and Masulipatam, 
on receiving news of Hussy’s difficulties, ^ade strenuous 
M. de Ticvrit dispatched 320 
Europeahs aii^ 400 Sepoys, with six guns, L*om Pondi- 
cherry to Masulipatam. and before their arrival there 160 Euro- 
peans sad '700 Sepoys had marched for Hyderabad, under M. Law« 


He nrriv^a 
Ml. Ilyiicnibnd, 

and r.Hk4^<} up 
a poHitl'iu (ft 
the city. 

The Char 
Minilr. 


efforts to reinforc'c him. 
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Stress of weather had forced him to halt at Bdzwarra, on the 
Hyderabad road, for a few days, and when the reinforce- 
ment from Pondicherry arrived, it was enabled to join on Hjuer 
higi. For some marches he v^’as not molested ; hut as he 
neared Hyderabad, he was attacked by troops sent from the city, 
and in a strange mood of despair, took up a position in the small 
fort of Mulkapoor, within a march of the capital, and wrote to 
Bussy that he could advance no further. Now Bussy had already 
gained over to his side the Mahratta oiHcers, who were Buggy 
employed against Law’s detadiment, and who had ‘ 

agreed not to attack him, though they should appear «™ct*rH. . 
to do so. 'There was, therefore, no danger whicli might not be 
overcome. He, therefore, wrote to Law to advance at all hazards, 
at the same time causing his own tent to he pitched outside the 
walls, as if about to march to attack Salabut J ung’s troops. This 
ruse Wl the e licet he hud anticipated; no additional forces were 
sent against J-.aw, who, after a night of sharp fighting n„H«yrefii- 
in the Mulkapoor defile, reached lly»Unugger, in an open 
country. Bussy now sent a party of 140 Europeans with 1,000 
.of his best Sepoys, with pon\eyancea for the wounded, to escort 
Law to Hyderabad. The march of both parties was , „ „ 

3 1 r A i. 1- II whoflimlly 

unopp(*8ea, and on Iuh morning of August lo, all mi.iu.! 
reached Bussy’s po.sition in safety. Law had twenty- 
five Europ(;ans killed, and sixty-five wounded ; but the enemy 
acknowledged a loa.s of 2,000 men, cliieHy from the field-piettcs 
and the French inu.sketry. 

JjUw had no sooner arrived than a letter was received from 
Sdhibut Jung, who became almost abject in his sub- Bninbut 
mission, and Bussy was t..abled to,raake bis own terms, iib,?nHsion. 
which, under the treachery he had endured, were won- 
deifully moderate. Ho imposed no new conditions, 
receiving only confirmution of his distiicts and his comriin' d ; 
and having thus overcome intrigue and violence by his bravery 
and dignified conduct, he was more than ever respected by the 
people. His greatest apprehension during the siege of the Char 
Minar wa-, that the .>iadras Gloverrimeut, to whom he knew 
Salabut Jung had applied for a*4sl8taiice. might dispiych troops 
before succour could reach him from Pondicherry or Madras ; but 
the efforts of his countrymen at both places had been enorgetically 
directed, and hod proved successful. The Council of Miylrae 
would, there is little doubt, have embraced the opport unity of 
employing Clive in the service against Bussy, in which he had 
been disappointed at Bombay ; but events in Bengal, which have 
now to bo noticed, liad put it out of their power to send a 

IS a 2 
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man. Bussy, thereforei became stronger than ever; but he held a 
position 'which depencted solely upon, his oAn indomitable will 
and energy, and which his country had neither the meanSt nor per- 
haps the inclination, to strengthen. ^ 


ciiArT:^R VII. 

OF THE REIONS OF THE EMPERORS AHMED SHAH AND ALHM- 
OEER II., WITH EVENTS IN BENGAL, 1748 TO 1750. 

It will be remembered, that when the Prince Royal, Ahmed of 
Dehly, had repulsed the Afghan king, Ahmed Shah 
iUiiiiA Abdally, in an attack on his camp at Sirhind, he bad 
received intelligence of the death of his father, the 
Mihomed Emperor Mahomed Shah ; and returning to Dehly, was 
Hhftii. crowned under the title of Ahmed Shah. Kummur-ood- 

deen Khan, the vizier, had been killed at Sirhind ; and Sufdur 
•lung, the son of Saadut Khan, the late, viceroy of Oudh, was 
appointed in his room. An attempt was then made to suppress 
tteboiiion of Rohillas, the descendants of the old Afghans who 

the Ruhiiias. Settled in the country near Dehly, and who had 

grown very powerful } but it proved abortive, and it was not until 
the Mahrattas, under Sindia and Ilolkar, and Sooruj Mul, rajah 
of the Jdts, 'were called in to as.sist, that they were defeated; but 
the Mahrattas, as the price of their assistance, were allowed to 
plunder the country, and it was desolated. A defeat of the impe- 
The second rial troops in Marwar followed at a short interval, and 
Ahmf^'simh was iiot redeemed; and after these examples of the 
Abdally. growing Weakness of the imperial government, a second 
Sded invasion of Ahmed Shah Abdally ensued. His present 

hiui. demand 'wns the cession of the whole of the 

which, being unable to oppose it, was granted by the emperor. 
Sufdur Jung, the vizier, during whose absence this cession had 
been made, was discontented with the humiliation : and resented 
it by causfhg a eunuch, the emperor's favourite attendant, whom 
he believed adverse to himself, and the adviser of the Punj&b 
cesdon, to be assassinated. This act precipitated matters between 
the emperor and Sufdur Jung, and he was superseded by Shahdb* 
ood-deen, the son of the late Ghazee-ood-deen, viceroy of the 
Deooan, who, though only a youth, was promoted to the office of 
otviiwarin Commander of the forces. This event produced a civil 
war, which deluged the streets of Deh^ with bloo^ 
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Mid was stared only^on the approach of t|ie Mahrattal, whom 
Shah&b-ood-deen had called hp from the Deccan; and 
Sufdur JunijTi secure in his possession of Oudh, removed uahnittiM 
thither, and thenceforth became virtually independent, ei^i^ror;* 
Shahab-ood-deen, who succeeded to the office of 
in concert with his Mahratta allies, now entered upon niminit the 
ft campaip^ against the Jats, and wae occupied in be- 
sieging their strong forts, when the emperor moved from Dehly, 
possibly with a view of conciliating Sufdur Jung. This unlooked- 
for independent action it was nedbssary to check ; and ^ho emiienv 
a Mahratta Jorce was sent against him, by which he ** 
was defeated, and, with his mother, imprisoned. Shah&b-ood-deen 
then repaired to the camp, deposed the emperor, and having 
blinded him and his mother, created another of the Aininffeerii 
princes emperor, who was crowned under the title of 
Alumgeer II., in July 1754. 

In SeptemW of the same year, Sufdur Jung, viceroy of Oudh, 
died, and was succeeded by his son, Shujah-ood-Dowlah, 
when Sh&hab-ood-deen made an attempt to assert the iiir.nnipr.n to 
authority of the empire over the province, but could ”’**'**“ *“*** 
effect nothing. He aft^rwsrds proceeded towards the Punjab, 
and in March 1755 had a narrow escape from death in a 
mutiny of a portion of his troops ; but he reached the 
Punj&b safely. Lahore was then held on the part of Ahmed 
Shah Abdally, by the widow of Meer Munnoo, the late viceroy, 
acting on behalf of her son, who, though a minor, had been con- 
firmed in the government. Shahilb-ood-deen was betrothed to a 
daughter of this lady ; and having completely lulled her suspicions, 
surprised Lahore and carried her gff to his camp. This insult to 
his authority was promptly resented by Ahmed 81\ah, AhTn«>d shah 
who, mai'ching rapidly from Kandahar, reached the 
vicinity of Dehly without opposition. Here he par- 
dooed the vizier, who submitted to him ; but Sh^bdb-ood-deen 
was too weak to prevent the king from proceeding to Dehly, and 
extorting a vast sum of money from the people by piunderi 
torture and luassacre. Nor did his violence rest here. 

He deliberately attacked the rich city of Muttra, on thg occasion 
of a religitms festival, when thousands of Hindoo wor- 
shippers were slaughtered without mercy by the masMirreof 
Afghans. Ahmed Shah also attempted to levy exac- 
tions upon the Viceroy of Oudh ajid the J&ts ; but they proVed 
strong enough to resist him, and finding it impossible to delay 
longer in Indio, in consequence of the heat,* he was about to 
proceed to Kandahar, in June 1757, when the emperor unezpec- 
ladly appealed to him for protection against the vasicr, vrhoss 
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perfidy hh had so inu^ reason to dread. Ahmed Shah therefore 
iippoitited Nujeeb-ood-Dottrlah, a Kohilla nobleman of 
ability and {rood repute, to be commander of the army, 
a nomination he hoped would be respected by the vizier ; 
but no sooner had the kin^ departed, than the vizier 
superseded his nominee, replacin^r him by a creature of 
his own, and calling in the Mahrattas to support his 
The consequences of this step will be detailed here- 
after, for it now becomes necessary to revert to the afiairs of 
Bengal. • 

On April 0, 1766. Aliverdy Khan, the gallant and persevering 
defender of Bengal against the Mahrattas, died at the 
age of eighty, much regretted by the people, and by the 
Kuropeaii settlers. He had behaved well to them; had 
made lew'er e.xactions than he might have done; and 
he had btjen able to appreciate the effects of their trade in 
htivancing the prosperity of the great province. At his death, 
Bengal was virtually an independent kingdom, though its ruler 
professed a nominal attachment to, and dependence upon, the 
throne of Hehly : and the successor assumed his position without 
more referejice to the court than etiquette, and the payment of 
fees and presents to the courtiers, required. Aliverdy Khan had 
no son ; but he had three daughters, who were married 
to the three sons of his brothers, and he fixed upon 
Su'aj-ood-l)owlah,oneof his grandsons, and his especial 
favoutite, to inherit his dominions, an arrangement which was pub- 
licly made known, and continued till Aliverdy’s death. No opposi- 
tion was therefore made to this bequest, and Suraj-ood-Dowlah took 
quiet possession of his grand fatlp^r's dominions; but his uncle, who 
had iiifU'ried the eldest daughter of his grandfather, and who had 
shoiiknt been in charge of the government of I’urneah, had left a 
dKiMthe Shoukut Jung, w'ho, having great wealth at his 
BucceBsion. dii^posal, WAS now intriguing at Dehly for the vice- 
royalty : and Suraj-ood-Dowlah marched against him. Before he 
could reach the place, he received news that Kishen Das, the son 
of Kajah Kaj Bullub, the late governor of Dacca, had proceeded 
to Calcutta with a letter of introduction to Mr. Drake, the governor, 
KiBheii Dm Cossimbazar, and that he had taken 

all his wealth with him. To get possession of this 
xngUBb. wealth had been the desire of Sur&j-qod-Dowlah for 
some time past : and the manner in which Kishen Das had evaded 
him, and thrown^ himself upon the protection of the English, 
excited his anger to a furious degree. He wrote first to Mr. Drake, 
Aursj ond- demanding that the fugitive should he |^ven up with 
^ property ; and again, that the new fortifications 
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of Calcutta should^ be desti*oyed. It \9as ia vuin *that Mr. 
Drake, who evaded the subject of Kishen Das, protested that 
the fortiticatiuns had only been partially repaired in case they 
bhauld be attacked by the French ; the Nawab would hear of no 
excuses, and niarjlied with his whole army, 60,000 HenmroiMMi 
stronjr, upon Calcutta, in the month of June, and 
reached the city on the I7th of that month. 

Calcutta was entii*ely unprepared for defence. The fortifications 
hod been only partially repaired by Colonel Scott, and ^ ^ 
at his death, in the precedinjr vAr, the works had been dlllfiii of 
suspended. • The gunpowder \vas bad, and only 174 
men composed the garrison. There was no soldier-like feeling 
among the officers, and discipline had Wen neglected. The 
English outposts w'ere quickly driven in, and some of their guns 
captured: and by the eveninur of the 18th, the factory was 
closely invested. During that night a council of war Tiiefartory 
decided that the place was not timnble, and that the ‘“vesteo. 
women and children should be sent on board the ships. 

This was immediately done, amidst much confusion, rumoved. 
and the ships’ commanders, alarmed by a sudden discharge of tire- 
arrows, weighed anchor, and dropped t\vo miles down 
tiiQ river. In the morning Mr. Drake, the chief, and niumduuH his 
Captain Minchin, the commandant of tJie factory, 
followed them. Afr. Holwell, however, was not dismayed, and 
preparations were made for defence. If the ships, or a Mr Hoiweirs 
portion of their crews, had returned, there can be little ***^f«»»««* 
question that the place could have been held ; and there were 
many on board the fleet who would have cheerfully tafeen part in 
the defence ; but to the last, the signals of distress from the fort, 
though perfectly visible in the ships, were not euswered, and on 
the 2 let, the enemy, seeing the helpless situation of The factory 
the defenders, assaulted the place with much vigour. 

Finding further msistance hopeless, and as some Ic^gmenta on the 
walls had been made, Mr. Ilolwell admitted a flag of Mr. hoIwoii 
truce sent hv the Nawab, and taking advantage of it, a Sgli“5ui... 
rush was made by the enemy* and the olficers and TheEngiimi 
soldiers, most of the latter being intoxicated, wer% <UBiiriuea. 
disarmed. 

Jn the afternoon, the Naw&b visited the fort in state ; and after 
expressing his disappointment that there was no more The Nvv&h'e 
than five lacs of rupees — 50,000i. — in the treasury, and ''***‘* 
receiving Kishen DiiS with courtesy, took hisjdeparture. No one 
seems to have apprehended danger, and so far as the Nawdb him- 
self was concerned, there perhaps was none ; but in the evening, 
no other place being considered 86001*0 by the native olfioer in 
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ehnige oi tbi fort, the whole of the prisoner}, without clistineti<>o 
Thesarrtmii — 146 persons— were thrust into a room barely twenty 
feet square, without proper ventilation, which went by 
the name of ^ the black hole,’ and had been ordinarily 
used as a lopk*up place for disorderly soldiers. The result is too 
well-known by the narratives of Mr. Holwell and others, and need 
not be repeated here. It was in vain that the prisoners, in their 
agonies of thirst and suffocation, implored the guards to have the 
Nawdb infoimed of their condition ; they were told he was gone 
to rest, and could not be disturbed, and in the moiiiing twenty- 
three ghastly figures emerged from the place— the I'ost lay dead 
within. Mr. Holwell was now sent to Moorshidabad in confine- 
ment, the propei-ty of all the English factories in Bengal ivas 
confiscated, and tlie company’s servants imprisoned ; and before 
the end of June, the English had not, so to speak, n single posses- 
sion in Bengal remaining to them. The ships, one and all, dropped 
down to Fuldah, a town near the mouth of the river Hooghly, and 
■ending news of their disasters to Madras, those on board of them 
awaited the result. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

OF EVENTS IN BENGAL (cmtinmd), 1766 TO 1767. 

News of the disastrous state of affairs in Bengal did not reach 
Madras till July 15, and caused some alarm, though by no means 
as much os might have been expected A ship, the ^Delawarr,* 
was, however, di'^patched to the Hooghly with 260 men 

AadiBt.iinri6 'J , . i . . . ^ ..x ^ a i j. . 

itiMic from on J uly 20, which, arriving on Aiigu^st 2, found the fiigi- 
lives from Calcutta unable to act in concert with them ; 
and about the same time, the full extent of the Bengal loss became 
known at Madras. It is, however, now strange to consider, that, 
even under the pressure of this great national calamity, there were 
some there wfio would have preferred immediate action against 
M. Bussy on the requisition of Salabut Jung, to regaining a foot- 
ing in Bengal ; but it was at losf^. wisely determined tc act against 
Bengal, and Clive, chafing at his inaction in his subordinate post 
“Clive up- Fort St. David, was appointed to command the ex- 
< pedition. There were 2,000 English soldiers then at 

tnMpB. Madras ; but 000 were considered sufficient, and with 
l,50d Sepoys, and artillery, made up the force to be employed. 
Much time was lost by nnseemly discussions and jealousies in the 
Council^ eventually five ships of the Royal Navy, 
viun under the command of Admiral Watson, with five of 

from MiuijrM. opmpeny'B fleet, sidled from Madras on October 16. 
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They mode a longf pnsaa^ to Bengal, for the monsoon* was now 
adverse, and did not arrive till December 20; even 
then two were wanting. Clive began his operations pmgresi nr 
ah once ; and as the ships, canying nearly 400 guns, 
ascended the river with the semblance of a triumphal procession, 
such an armament never before been ^tnessed by the people. . 
At the first fort attacked— Buj-Buj -Clive narrowly escaped 
dKHtmction by careless over-confidence ; but broadsides from the 
fleet destroyed the fortifications, and a large force under the native 
governor of Calcutta fled in dismay. On January 2, 

] 757, the English fleet reached Calcutta, and cannon- 
aded the fort; hut the garrison nlinoat immediately nnfii^^ * 
disappeared, and it was occupied wit’. out opposition by *^*p*“*^^' 
Captain Eyre Coote, who had landed from the fleet. Clive, who had 
marched with the troops by land, claitned possession, and disputed 
Admiral Watson’s p<iwer to appoint Coote. lie even 
bitterly regretted that he hod ever assumed the com- 
inand of the expedition; but he afterwards withdrew 
his opposition, and the quarrel was adjusted : it proved, however, 
the foundation of many subsequent disputes between king*8 and 
company's officers, wki<-h were never perfectly overcome. 

Clive was now determined to show the Naw/ib that he could 
•dt» more than retake what had been lost ; and on January 10, the 
town of Hooghly, some distance up the river, was can- Hooghiy 
nonaded, breached, and stormed with but very slight 
resistance. The interval of 1*681 which followed was marked by 
serious dissensions and bickerings between the members Di„puteii 
of Council and Clive. Tliey pi*ote.‘»ted against his inde- {jfiVU’llfJd 
pendent exercise of power, and ^Clive has recorded a Oimiioii. 
very mean opinion of them. They claimed bis qbedience, which 
he flatly refused, and he continued to maintain the niithorify 
conferred on him at Madras in spite of vexatious opposition, though 
with much distress of mind. ^ 

Meanwhile the success of the English had irritated Surlij-ood- 
Dowlgh to the highest degree. He not only prepared 
his own Uimy, hut he called uptn the French, between ofsitrfijiHMi- 
whom and the English war had been declared in Europ^ n^wuiii. 
and who had 300 European soldiera at Chdndernagore, to join 
him ; but the French governor, anxious to avoid a local rupture 
with the English, declined to do so, and remained neutral. Even 
as it was, the strength of the Nawdb's army caused CHve^some 
misgivings; and he was at this time reminded strongly from 
Madras, that he must return by the period allAited to him — that is, 
April. He did not, therefore, oppose the negotiations 
of the Committee for f sace, which was conducted by 
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Juggut S«tt And Omichund, throuj^h whoni^the principal trade 
had been heretofore carried on. Tbe'Nawab, however, march($d 
Tiie Naw 4 b Moorshidabad ; and on February’ 2, his army was 

iiittrchoHou near Calcutta, his outposts locating themselves e\wn 
the Mahratta ditch. He was not opposed, 
though Clivo had formed a camp on the outskirts of the settle- 
ment ; but the reception given to the deputies from the Council, 
and the disposition of the Nawab’s twjops, left little doubt of his 
Olive attacks hostile intentions, and Clive determined to attack bis 
the eaiiip. camp ill the morning. ‘He had 0»50 European infantry, 
000 sailors, 800 Sepoys, and 100 artillerymen, with six tield-giins; 
and the Nawah's army was 40,000 strong. Tin fortunately a thick 
fog prevented the success anticipated, and Clivt‘*8 loss was severe ; 
TiieKawAb ^^1^ inflicted a serious injury upon tlie enemy, and 
n treuiB. ^awab retired with his army for more tlian three 

miles, and again opened his negotiations with the Cmnmittee. The 
A treaty of result of these was a treaty executed on February 9. It 
!Tmie./Vu!r "^its highly favourable to the comptmy : all their posses- 
thu NQwdk jjg were to be restored, they might fortify Calcutta 
M they pleased, ond all their privileges were to be continued ; 
but there were many who thought tnat the* treaty did not go far 
enough — that public and private .osses were not sutBciently pro- 
vided for ; and Admiral Watson was of opinion, as he bluntly ex- 
prossed it, that ^ till the Nawab was well thrashed, he could not 
be depended upon.* Very probably Clive thought the same; for, 
whetlier by design or oversight, he had obtained no guarantee for 
the execution of the several provisions, which were left to such 
good faith Os might hereafter be displayed. 

At this juncture, Clive appeari| to have been most anxious to 
prevent the Nawab from making any coalition with the French, 
which indeed the faithful execution of the treaty would not leave 
him a pretence of doing ; for, in addition to the first articles, others 
had been subsequently added, of offensive and defensive alliance. 
oiive'Bopernr secured, Clive considered he was at liberty to pro- 
tidiifi against ceed against the French factory of Chdndernagore, and 
the French, Nawab to bu sounded ns to his willingness 

tp assist, on the basis of the treaty ; but on this point he could 
obtain no decided promise, or indeed encouragement, and deter- 
mined, therefore, to act on his own judgment. On 
ciui^erii^ February 18, he crossed the river, at thediead of the 
• troops, and his design became evident to the French, 
who at once claimed the Nawab’s protection. Suraj-ood-Dolwah 
was perplexed by the situation of affairs. He was 
^ threatened himself by an invasion from Ahmed Shah 
Doiriah. AbdiJly who was plundering Denly,, and needed aid. 
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On the one hand were the English, Bushed with victory ; hut, as 
appeared to him, in no great strength. On the other, tlie French, 
at Ch&ndemagore, strong enough, he considered, to hold the 
place, would be reinforced by M. Bussy, who was already in the 
Northern Circars, at the head of a powerful army. Of the two, he 
deemed the French the most formidable, and the pro- nawAb 
tection they claimed was granted. He sent them hh^ibu the 
money, forbade the English to advance, and prepared a 
large body of troops to proceed to Chduderiiagorc. This produced 
some delay, and negotiatlonsewith the French were carried on 
through Qmichund, the great banker ; but the French commis- 
sioners were obliged to admit, that though they might promise 
neutrality, they could not influence the decision of the chief 
authorities at Pondicherry, and the negotiations broke ^ 
down. The possible junction of M. Bussy was a rMwitioniu 
danger of which both Clive and Admiral Watson were ^ ***’ 
fully aware. They also knew of the Nawiib’s continued secret 
intrigues with the French, which were proved by his own lettisrs, 
subsequently discovered ; and Admiral Watson wrote , 
to him, in plain terms, that the capture ot Uhandernn- wacsim 
gore WAS the only cosirso upon which any future assist- wim the 
ance could be founded, and pointed out to him how 
impossible it would be for the English to leave an enemy in 
their rear, if he required their services. Again he wrote, moie 
sternly, that without he came to a speedy determination, ^ such a 
war would be kindled in his countiy ns all the waters of the 
Ganges should not be able to extiiiguisli.’ Jn reply, mg pvaaive 
the Nawdb wrote two evasive letters, which are quoted '®**“«*' 
by Orme ; and finding delay as^ dangerous as it was useless, the 
commanders put their own interpretation on then^ and determined 
to attack Chdiidernagore at all rl^^ks : a reiuforc*ement had arrived 
from Bombay, and all the means which could be hoped for were 
now at their disposal. , 

The garrison at Chandemagore had not meanwhile been idle. 
The defences of the place had been improved and 
strengthened, and some vessels! had been sunk in the ctfindeni». 
channel of the river which led past the town. On 
March 14, Clive invested the fort by land, and the siege operations 
were carried on till the 24tb, when the ships could be nicved up 
by a new channeb which had been shown by a deserter. At 
sunrise on that day, the land batteries opened Bre, and at* seven 
o’clock, three ships, the < Kent,* ^ Salisbury,’ and * Tiger,’ sailed up 
and anchored near the fort. By an accident her cable, Attack by the 
the ‘Kent’ did not retain her proper position, and 
•uffeied very severely, receiving no less than 142 shots in bar 
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hull, aod the ^ Siilisbury * was altogether throi^n out of fire; but 
the result was speedily manifest. Tito hours afterwards, the 

oipftiiiAtion ^ truce, and by the afternoon 

of oh&iider^ terms of capitulation were agreed on ; but the defence fcvr 
nagura. ^ noble one. The capture of Ghdn« 

demagore was a severe disappointment and mortification to the 
ThoNawAb’s He had expocted tt) 866 it make a prolonged 

hnpps 4U»- defence, and trusted that Dussy would bo able to raise 

‘ the siege, and co-operate with him for the destruction 

of the English ; instead of which, hf^ found Dussy had not moved, 
and Clive in no humour to retire, while to attack him was 
hopelesa Once, during the siege, a large portion of his army 
had approached the Bidtish camp; but dread of collision, or, 
HeeiicjiTnpi assert, the bribery of its commander by Omi- 

MPifwsy. chund, caused it to withdraw. The Nawdb now 
formed a camp at Tlassy, on the river, about forty miles south of 
Moorshidabad, while Clive took up a position near Ilooghly, and 
his letter to 3fr. Pigott ^ explains the situation. The infatuated 
prince was still Intnguing with the French ; had not resolution 
enough to cast in his lot with the English, whom he detested ; and 
conspirncy perpetrating acts of horrible cruelty and oppression 
■gainst him. aniong bis own subjects, which induced his piincipal 
officers to enter into a conspiracy to dethrone him. He had 
secured the interest of Omichund, the banker, who was now his 
prime adviser, and by this step he increased the animosity of his 
own servants. It is impossible, within the limits of this work, 
to follow out the full course of this conspiracy, in regard to which 
Detiiiiiof v^l'^wes have been written; but the main facts are 
ihHoon- tliesc. M(^r Jaffier, the commander of the Nawdb*f 
•iiiracy. gyniy, was the brother-in-law of the late viceroy, Ali- 
verdy Khan. He had been employed in many capacities; but his 
chai'acter was weak and treacherous, and be became a ready tool 
in the hands of, able and unscrupulous conspirators. lie could 
hope for no succeps except through the intervention of the 
English, end the English officers, who justified their conduct by 
the treachery of Suraj-ood-Dowlah, made no scruple of allying them- 
lelvea by solemn treaty with him, and dictating their own terms. 
Xs he advanced upon Ohdndemagore, Clive had said, as it were 
prophetically, ^ We cannot stop here ; ’ and the future seemed e^eii 
then to be dimly shadowed out to his mind. On the P^rt of the 
English, Clive, Watson, Drake, Watts, and other chief au- 
thorities, swore 'on the holy Gospels,' that they would assist 
Meer JMer to be Soobah of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, with all 


^ Ifileolm's *Iife of Clive^' vol. i. p. 199. 
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their troope. It would, howeyer, have been more dignified and, 
honourable to have done at first what was done at last, and, under 
the proofs of the Naw&b's treacherj, to have openly declai'ed war 
against him, and attacked him ; but the Engliah were not aware 
then of their own strength — the consciousness of it had to ensue, 
and the conspiracy proceeded. 

After the treaty with Meer Jaffier had been executed, Clive 
threw off the mask. He summoned the troops he bad oiire'A pro- 
dispatched to Calcutta, and set out from Chnndernagore 
at the head of 900 Europeans, aiinong 'whom were the 30th regi- 
ment of foot — who still carry on their colours * Primus in Indis,* 
and < Flossy * — and about 2,100 native soldiers ; and after enumerat- 
^*11 g all the causes of grievance, declared that he was marching to 
Moorshidabad to have them settled in open council. He might 
have called in the assistance of the Mahrattas, for the 
Peshwah hod written to him shortly before, offering MHiipatu 
higher terms of compensation and privilege than Meer 
.Toilier's treaty contained ; but Olive knew that the price of the 
Mahratio assistance would be the plunder of Bengal, and declined 
it. What was to be done must be done alone, or not at c„ancii uf 
all. At Outwah, 'where he halted, the memorable 
council of war was held on June 21, and Clive bimself even voted 
against on advance, on what at first sight appeared an 
hopeless enterpnse. With 3,000 men he must attack BgainBiMi 
60,000 infantry and 18,000 cavalry, with a numerous 
artillery, posted in a strong position, from 'which his own escape, 
in case of defeat, would be impossible, while the amount of de- 
pendence he could place upon Meer Jaffier was even then doubtful ; 
but, in the face of these doubts and dangers, Clive's bold mind 
reeovei'ed its wonted firmness during the night, and 
by sunrise on the morning of June 22, the wbolb army aiiyHdvHucM 
was crossing the Ganges. The rainy season had set 
in, with a violent storm at Cutwab, on the IQtb ; but this hod 
cleared away, and the fresh bright morning gave a cheerful tone 
to the operation. 

In moiiy wonderful scenes ]|ave British troops been engaged } 
but it is questionable, considering the daring nature of the 
service, its importance in the wi»rld’8 history, or the beauty of its 
surroundings, whether any equals that crossing of the Ganges by 
the combined English and native troops, under Colonel Clive. 
That evening the little army, dragging its eight small field«pieces 
by band, had marched to the grove of Plassy, fifteen miles distant, 
and about 1 a.x. took up a position in it. Clive discovered that 
the army of the Nawiib was not a mil%difitant from him, and the 
drums and trumpets of the night-watches and patrols sounded 
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close ut hand. In the morning early, the J^nwab directed the 
ThoUuffiiHh J^ngli«h to be attacked. 'A coward by nature, he 
f»™th«*^*'*** took no part in the action, and when his conimander- 
KswAi/i in-chief, Meer Miidun, was wounded, and died on beivg 
«ICe N»wAh curried to liis tent, he lost all hope, and njounting a swift 
flieatoMour- caiiicl, ded to Moorsliidabad. The army dispersed at 
■hidabad. and on (dive's advance, about noon, ho saw little 

except a few Frenchmen to resist him ; the remainder were a flying 
The Nawaha rabble, whom he disdained to pursue. I'^verything in 
dpft-atl-d'"* camp had fallen intf» hw hands, and his own singularly 
diBpcrw-i modest and graphic ticcount of the battle, ‘ possesses 
even more interest now that the results of the vi(*tory can be 
estimated, than it did when it first excited the wonder and ad- 
miration of the people of Kugland. 


CIJAPTER IX. 

OF EVENTS IN BENGAL AND THE CARNATIC (continued), 

17o7 TO ITot). 

I 

It is trite to any that the victory of PInssy was the foundation 
Rffmoftiie Pritish emplrt^ in India, but it is no let« 

rii tury of true, as will appear from subsequent events. It hail 
Fiiibgy. jinined with the trilling loss to the victors of 

seventy-two killed and wounded, while that of the Nawdb’s 
army was berely .‘100 of all ranks. .As nearly as possible, 1(X) 
years before, the first great blmv dealt against the Mahoinedan 
power in India, w’aa the slaughter of the army of Ileejapoor by 
Sivajee in the wilds of the We>tern (Jhaiits; the direct result of 
which was the rise of the ISluhratta power. That power had 
I already broken d«iwn the Mahomedan empire, and now another 
was to rise upon the buttle of Phissy, wliieli was to subdue and 
extinguish bolli.‘ i'hc day after the victory, ("li\o was joined by 
Meer Jaftior, who had appeared with some cavalry on the outskirts 
of the combat, and had retinfd. 'ITbough he had taken no active 
part in the battle, he had done what had been experted from 
him, and Avns to receive his reward. Next day he pro- 
to®* ceeded in advance to Mcjorsliidabad, followed leisurely 
.dallad,**** ky Clix u, who, entering the eity in triumph, on June 29, 

, repaired at once to the liall of audience, where he 

mid 0n* ^ ^ 

til roiicB Meer placed Moer Jatfier on the throne, and declared him 
jaflier. goobah ot Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

* Malcolm’s ‘ Memoirs,’ I)i«j|^tch to Secret (Committee, vol. I. pp. 26B-279 1 

Onne, vol. ii. Ac. ; Mill’s * History,’ vul. iii. book iv. chap. iii. &c. 
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When hleer Jaiiier arrived in the city, Suraj-ood-Dowloh waa 
still in the pahic^ preparing for flight j and taking* 
with him one of his mistresses, a menial, and a casket DowInSi ' 
of jewels, he escaped at night from a window of the 
plhlace into a boat, which had been prepared, and was rowed 
rapidly up the river, in the hope of meeting with M. Law, 
who, with 200 Frenchmen, had been coming to his assistance 
from Bohar. But in this he was disappointed ; and having landed 
near Baj Mahal, in order to have a meal cooked in a lonely 
takeer’s hut by the river-8ide,,found it tenanted by a ■ 

man whose ears he had caused to be cut off a year nnur luu 
before, amd by whom lie waa instantly recognised and 
seized. Escape was impossible, for his flight was known to all, and 
the pursuit by laud was close ; and he was conducted back to Moor- 
shidabnd, amidst the execrations of the people. The nnti put to 
night he arrived, he waa put to death by Meer Jaflier’s 
son, and his body, after being publicdy carried about 
the city, waa buried in his grandfathers tomb, lie was twenty- 
tive years old, and had reignod fifteen months. Clive is blamed 
by some for not having saved or protected him: but he was not 
informed of his captiure, and to prevent his death was, therefore, 
impossible. 

Another tragedy, for so it proved in effect, resulted from the 
conspiracy and revolution. TI*.e name of Oinichund ^ 

. _ , . 1 Onilrliund’* 

has been already mentioned in connection with the i»irt in the 

intrigues in progress, in which he took a prominent 
part. Sometinios be favoured one party, sometimes another, and 
appears to have been equally ready to encourage Suraj-ood-Dowlah 
in his plots again.st the Euglish, as he was to enter into the 
conspiracy against him ; but, oft the whole, he seems to have 
done more for the English than against themT and his losses in 
the capture of Calcutta had been severe. When the plot was 
ripe, he communicated bis knowledge of it to the 
confederates, and made bis own terms. They Vere Uunwuiniie 

, , , • 1 • 1 jt coufwlcrau-* 

heavy, and he agreed to receive thirty lacs of rupees, 
or 300,0t'0/., as bis share of rii^aj-ood-DowlairK treasures, or five 
per cent, on their amount, for his silence. He did not betray the 
plot. If he had done so, none could have escaped the Nawdb’s 
vengeance. Meer Jaflicr, his family, the Sett bankers, all in fact 
at Moorshidabad, whom the conspiracy involved, must inevitably 
bave perished. Yet it was nevertheless determined to balk his 
avarice, as it was called ; to cheat the man who, had he pleased, 
could have cheated all. Clive, and the members of Council^ 
wei-e determined he should get nothing ; yet no one The fuiae 
dared openly refuse his demand, and it was ratified 
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by 9 claufljp granting him twenty laca of nipee8~200,000/. — in- 
serted, not in the real treaty with Meef Jaffier, but in a counter- 
part written on red paper, which was signed by all but Admiral 
Wataon, who refused to be avowedly a party to it, though he 
allowed, as subsequently recorded in evidence, his name to be 
written by another. In. the certainty that tie was to receive 
enormous wealth, Omichund rested till the drama was played 
Thp trut>i iR out, and the treasures were being divided at Moor- 
hi'?)eromtR‘** »i»idabad. He seems to have been gloating over the 
iiiiMiie. of Ills coming ricb,e8, when, ns he sat apart, Clive 

and Mr. Scrafton went to him, and told him the I'ed treaty 
was a trick, and that he was to have nothing. The revulsion of 
feeling proved too much for his mind — he fainted, and was 
carried away to his palankeen, and so to his house : but he never 
c>mmentR f«*t^overed his reason, and died, a di‘iv**lling idiot, in 
oil till* pro- about a year afterwards. No act of Clive’s life has 
coediiig. more commented upon than this. Ilis own opinion 

was, that in this case it was necessary to meet fraud by fraud, 
that the end justided the means, and that he * would do it over 
again a hundred times.^ The act was one, however, of deliberate 
and unworthy treachery. The great object seems to have been 
to save the sum of 200,000/. for the Nawab's treasury ; and the 
question, like many others of equally doubtful character in 
histoiy, will probably never be settled, whether, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, and with the lives of so many 
pefsons hanging upon the chances of Omichund ’s silence, the 
act of deceit was not justified by necessity. At best it has a 
revolting circumstantiality, and is thus on a par with the 
general conspiracy, which, tliough successful, seems equally un- 
justifiable. It is at least certain that the subsequent history of 
Indi% happily furnishes no parallel to either. 

A remarkable episode of the war, the details of which are of 
CiNitc** extreme interest, was the chase of M. Law and his 
iiurHutt<if party, by a small detachment under Captain Eyre 
Coote, who proved, on this occasion, an excellent par- 
tisan officer ; and although escaped, yet the indomitable 
perseverance by which European soldiers were marched literally 
, hundreds af miles tiirough an unknown countiy, and in the 
rainy season, had an effect upon people who had never before 
seen a European, which was never effaced. 

It iUeed hardly be recoi-ded that the full amoiint>^of loss, public 
componn- private, was paid from the Nawab’s treasuiy. In 
loweBMid addition do the sums specified in the treaty, Meer Jaffier 
irratuuin. made a present of 600,OC0d — fifty lacs of rupees — to the 
army and navy : to each member of the Committee of Calcutta, 
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34,0001. ; ti) Clive in^hat capainty, 28,0001. ; while, on other heada, 
his total gain was, by his cfwn account, 100,000/., and in all, am* 
not have been less than 230,000/. Of the general funds,, the first 
instalment of 600,000/., or eighty lacs, was brought to Calcutta in 
a triumphal procession of boats from Moorshidabad, and fhcir total ' 
the total amount of payment was 2,200,000/. sterling. «»»»»*• 

The division of the money among the various claimants' gave -rise 
to fierce disputes and heartburnings, which are* of little value in 
detail, in the presence of the great fact, that the Nawftb, or Nabob, 
ns he was called, of lien gal, hacl been seated on his throne by 
the compi\ny’s power, that all their losses had been redeemed, 
that no impediment whatever existed to their trade, and that thff 
French power in llengal was utterly crushed. The local revolu- 
tion was more, complete than that in the Carnatic conducted by 
Dupleix ; for no one remained to dispute it, and the English re^ 
niained masters of the situation. Clive had been oidered by the 
Madras Government to return by April 1757, but that had been 
impossible. lie was now in a position from which he could not 
withdraw, for he had been appointed l*resident of Bengal. 

During Clive’s absence an attempt had been made to gain pok» 
session of Madura, wltich was unsuccessfully attacked Bvenuin ’ 
in April 1767, by Captain Calliaud, the commandant 
of Trichinopoly. While thus engaged, the French dispatched a 
force to Trichinopoly, which invested the fort ; hearing of which, 
('alliaud left Madura, and by a mernomble march, succeeded in 
evading the enemy’s positions and regaining his post, and' the 
French commander retired. 'Wandiwash, the chief of which 
refused to pay tribute, was next attacked by Colonel Adlercron ; 
but, on the French advancing, hi^ was forced to raise the siege. 
Meanwhile, the Mabrattas had arrived, and df^mm^ded an arrear of 
chouth of forty lacs of riipee.s — 400,000/. — whic;h it was impossible 
for the Naw'ab to pay ; but their claim was eventually compromised 
for four and a halt* lacs. The l*iitan Nawa1:>s, wno were now inde- 
pendent of th(* Soobahdar of the Deccan, and Moorary K&o, oifered 
to join the English against the Mabrattas ; but the Council had 
the wisdoi. to decline so iiTegiilal an alliance, and for the present 
the Mahrattas w^ere content. In June, Calliaud renewed^CMiunud 
his attack upon Madura, and having breached the fort, ^ 

attempted to storm it, but was repulsed with severe loas. At 
the investment continued, the garrison capitulated j wiiirimiuT- * 
on August 8 he entered the town, receiving wwd« cupitu- 
17,000/. as arrears of tribute. Many other (^ultory 
movements and attacks of forts of a minor character followed, 
both by the French and the English, without any decided result 
on either side ; their forces were nearly balanced in amount waa 
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eeither posBeased tho power of sinking a decioive blow. This slate 
of affairs was, however, soon to alter. 

Soon after the declaration of war in Europe, the French Govern* 
^TTiTiii of dispatched the Count de Lally as commandei of 

th«> omiit de the French forces in India, with a fine fleet, in May 
Lally. already highly distinguished himself 

as a soldier, and great expectations arose as to his future success. 

regiment of Irish^ upwards 
rraimeut. of 1 ,000 stinng ; but tjie troops sufiered severely from 
fever ou the voyage, and the fleet did not reach Pondicheny till 
Fort St April 1768. He had no sooner landed than he marched 
inveltcd f<>i*Fort St. David, which he invested. An English fleet, 
* under Admiral Stevens, had, however, arrived at Madras, 

and joined some ships under Mr. Fococke; and the combined fleet, 
on April 29, f luglit an indecisive action with the French, which 
did not, however, prevent the French from landihg troops and 
stores at PondicheiTv, and the siege of Fort St. David was pressed 
with vigour. It was not well defended, and the am- 
munition running short, it capitulated on June 1. The 
Council of Madras now expected that the settlement would be 
attacked ; but it escaped for the present. All the outlying gar- 
Laiiy'it^fforu were, however, as far as possible, called in. If 
TMiobtAiu Lally had bad funds at his command, he would pro- 

muiiey. t)ably have attacked Madras at once; but he had 

brought none, and Pondicherry could supply none. An attempt 
was now made to enforce payment of a bond for fifty-six lacs of 
rupees — 500,000/. — given by the Hajah of Tanjpre to Dupleix in 
1751 ; but it failed of effect, as, partly from assistance tho rajah 
received from the English garrison at Trichinopoly, and partly 
from the arrival of an English fleet off the coast, Lally was obliged 
to raise tho siege and retire. Ills reputation with the natives hod, 
HiA vini<>iiee however, suftVred severely, not only from his ill success, 
»nderuei(y. jijg cruelty. He bad plundered a Hindoo 

temple of great antiquity and sanctity at Kiveloor, and had blown 
away some of the Brahmins attached to it from his guns ; he had 
threatened to send the Rajah of Tanjore and family into slavery, 
and he had forced the people of the country, without distinction, to 
' carry the burdens of his army. The moderation and courtliness 
of Dupleix were well remembered, and the contrast with these 
qualities displayed by Lally, had the worst effsct among the 
people. 

If these were pot errors sufficient to bring about disastrous 
T.«iiy rewiit results to the French, Lally now committed a greater 
St. oiMiy. jn recalling Bussy, of whom he was intensely jealous. 
Alter recovering his position at Hyderabad, as has been previously 
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r.amted, Busay, at« the cloae of 1756, proceeded, with* 500 Euro- 
peans and 4,000 Sepoys,' into the Northern Circars. BuMynpro. 
Here he received pressing letten from Surdj-ood-Dow- ceed^^tn 
kih, to advance into Bengal against the English, and he ^ ^ 
moved up to the north-eastern frontier, to be ready to take ad<* 
vAiitage of circumstances ; and, on receipt of the news of the fate 
of Ohdndernagore, he attacked Vissagapatain, the most important 
of the English factories on tliat coast, on June 24. The place 
was not capable of defence, and it capitulated ; but befoi’e i>urinv 
could enter upon further opefations, he was suddenly obliged to 
march rapidly upon Aurungabad, where Salabut Jung had been 
driven to extremity by his brothers, Nizam Ally and Basalut 
Jung, who had usurped the whole power of the State. |„g 
In twenty-one days, and by a route little known, Biissy on Auruug 
reached Aurungabad, where he found not only the 
armies of the usurpers, but a Mahratta force, prepared to act as 
circumstHnces miglit require;. The Fi'ench troops with the 
Soobahdar had protected him from violence, and Hussy's 
presence restored order. Nizam Ally was induced to iiiu MisHiu'i 
moderate his pretensions, to give up the great seal, 

}which was now entritsted to Hasalut Jung, and to accept of the 
government of Hyderabad instead of Herar. But further pre- 
caution WAS necessary ; and Bussy, by the assibtance of the de • 
puty-governor of Dowlatabad, obtained possession of that fort, 
one of the strongest in India. A plot was now laid for the asBassijaA- 
tioii of Salabut Jung; but it was defeated, and in a tumult which 
ensued, the prime minister, who had been the most active in 
Nizam Ally’s interest, and Nizam Ally himself, nt once fled to 
Boorhanpoor. By the e masterly operations, Bussy's power was 
rendered, to all appearance, more secure than ever; but at this 
juncture the order of recall from Ijully reached him, and was tlie 
direct cause of his ruin. He might have disobeyed the order, for 
he was the servant of a native prince, who was .in soie need of 
his services ; but, a true soldier at heart, obedience was bis flrst 
care, and leaving his troops under the command of M. ConflaDs, 
be procecaed direct to Pondichetiy, and joined Lally in the month 
of September, just before bis exp^ition to A rent. 

Immediate advantage was ti^en of M. Bussy’s abseroe from 
the Northern Circars, by Anundrdj, chief or Rajah of Vizagapa- 
tun, who made an insurrec^on on his own account ^ 

against French garrison, with some success, as 

he gained possession of the place ; but he was unable 
to prosecute this advantage, and was fearful T>f reinforcements to . 
the I'rench arriving. Tie therefore applied to Clive, 
who, now At rest in Bengal, wa^ enabled to ossiat 

f »2 
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him. It was not only possible, he thoup^ht,! to assist Anund« 
raj, but to drive the French out of the Northern Cii*cfir8. 
Biiss}' had delegated his authority in the Circars to M. Mora9in, 
the governor of Mosulipatain ; but he had been summoned 
to I'ondichejTry as well as himself, and Lally appointed the 
Marquis de Con flans to the vacant post. I'he proposal of 
oiivpwmjn Anuiidraj reached Calcutta in July 1758, but it was 
ooioiiH Fordo not br'foi’o September that the expedition could be 

l»tO tllO , 1 i .. 1 1 ' .11 ^ 

jvortiicrn prepnrt>d, and it did not reach v izagapatam till Oc- 
- tober 20 of that year. It was under the command of 
(^'olonel Forde, whom Clive had selected for his especial iitness, 
and consisted of 5(X) Europeans, 2,000 Sepoys, and six field- 
pieces. After making a treaty with the rajah, and preparations 
for a march, the allies set out towards liajahmuudry ; and on 
F.»nio dpfoiits ^^®coml)er fl, encountered Conflans, who had with him 
dcoonflanib h^uropeans, 2,000 Sepoys, with a large park of 

artillery, and gave him a sevei*e defeat, taking all his 
guns. Forde followed him up by a forced march to Itaj ah ni undry, 
but found the place evacuated. On January 28, 1751), the army 
marched for Mosulipatain, but its progress was delayed by 
Aiiundrdj on various pretexts, and Colonel ‘Forde did not reach 
Hiiiabut.riing Mosulipatain till March G. Meanwhile Conflans had 
SmiSiTTiV” summoned Salabut Jung, the Nizam, to his aid, by 
Knuuii. representing to him that both the English and Anund- 
raj might be easily defeated. The war, tlierefore, had assumed a 
very complicated character, fur the aid of Salabut Jung 
wmi, doubtless, of a very formidable character. Forde did 
not, however, lose lieart, but opened treucbes against the fort. 
Maraiipatam Mavdly had this been effected, when his Europeans 
i»Mi«s«(i. broke into open mutiny, demanding not only arrears 
of pay, but llie plunder of Miisulipatam should they take* it. But 
on nows arriving that the Nizam was only forty miles distant, 
they set to work in earnest, completed the batteries, and by 
Riid ukon April 7 had made two breaches in the worka That day 
by atunn. stomied by 340 Europeans and 1,400 native 

soldiers. There were 500 Europeans in the fort, with 120 piecee 
of cannon ; Vut the defence had been miserable, and at its capture 
there wore more European prisoners than assailants. Salabut 
Jung, after waiting at a respectable distance for assistance from 
Pondicherry, and on finding tbe French ships had iArrived, but 
had again departed without landing the troops on bdard, gave 
cbioiiei wp fro™ French, and turned his attention 

^^0 English, in the hope of obtaining their assistance 
bttiMbutJuiig. in his coutest with Nizam Ally. On the basis of tiie 
negotiation which now ensued, a treaty was conduded, whidi lo 
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nil respecta was most imptirtant for the interests uf tHSe Kii^lisli. 
Miisulipatam, with n lar^ tract of country, yielding four lacs— 
40,000/. — per year, was reded in perpetuity. The French 
were to possess no settlements or factories north of the coded u* uio 
Krishna river, and the Soobahdar engaged not to employ *“*“•*** 
any of them in his dominions for the future. Thus had the powei 
established by Bussy in the Deccan crumbled away, as 
it were, in the course of a tew months ; and in a manner ri>wer 
which, though ansing from the incapacity of M. de 
Conflans, almost justified Lolly’s opinion, that it wasdelusiTe and 
unsubstantial. 


CHAPTER X. 

OF EVKXTS IN BENGAL, FROM THR BATTLE OF PLASST TO THE 
BEPAKTUUK OF CLIVE, 1767 TO 1760. 

lx was one thing tp set up a Nawdb of Bengal in the English 
interest, and quite another to control his actions, and 
to induce him to maintain a tranquil and respectable wiui ueer 
government. Meer Jallier^s treasury was utterly ex- ^ 
hausted by his payments to the English ; and he desired to resort 
to the usual Mahomedan practice of confiscation and extoAion 
to supply his wants. The persons against whom ho had begun 
these demands were his finance minister, Rm Doolub; the 
Hindoo governor of Midnapore, the Rajah of Purneah, and Ram 
Narrdin, governor of Patna: ffhd as many rebellions were the 
consequence. Unable either to effect bis purpose, or to check 
these outbreaks, which it must be confessed had the sympathy 
of the people, the Nawab applied to Clive, who, on oiivopro- 
November 26, 1767, arrived at Moorshidabad tft the 
head of a small force, and a benehcial result wae dabiui. 
immediat 'y apparent in a reconciliation between the Nawdb and 
his minister, who joined his master with 10, (KX) men. The 
Xawab and Clive then proceeded to Patna, where a similar re- 
sult with Rdm Narrdin followed, and Clive obtained hir menKurva 
from the Nawdb a monopoly of the saltpetre of the *^**"*' 
province, on fair terms, but not less than could have been obtained 
from other parties. I'hus all the troubles passed off ; but there 
were still apprehensions that Bengal migU be invaded by the 
Soobahdar of Oiidh, with whom was a party of French, under 
IL J.Aw; and the Mahrattaa had sent an ofiicer to demand 
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24 1ac 8— 240,000/.— as the arrears of chouth. The princiiial 
elements of local disturbance had, however, been disposed of, 
and Clive was able to leave Moorsbidabad for Calcutta ou May 
c^omniiaiion About a month later, a commission for the ne^ 

iovcrnment >r<!>vemment of the Bengal possessions arrived from 
•ifBeiigii. England, which was strangely devised. There were 
to he ten counel^llorB, of whom the foj^r seniors were to act as 
governors for three months each, in rotation ; but no provision 
was made for Clive, and the Council at once elected him presi 
dent. Tbe fact is, that on the dispatch of the commission, Clive 
was supposed, in England, to have returned to Madras; and 
Ilia appointment as President of Bengal was afteiwards con- 
iirnied. 

Although Clive had temporarily adjusted the differences at 
vh-mii Moorsbidabad, affairs did not continue in a satisfactory 
state. The Nawnh’s son, Mecrun, proved ncious and 
hiiidHhHd. intractable ; and would have sacrificed Rai Booluh, but 
for Mr. Scrafton’s interference. Even with his aid it became 


impossible for the minister to remain ; and he succeeded in obtain- 
ing an asylum in Calcutta, and in saving his property, of which 
the Nawdb and his son had designed to deprive him. The 
excitement of this event had barely subsided, when a new, and 
to some extent a formidable, danger appeared. The Prince Royal 


Tlic Prince 

of 

iM'lily takes 


of Dehly, AllyGoliur, wearied of inactiop, and of the 
tyranny of his father's vizier, escaped to the Rohilla 


I III' Oeld. 


chief, Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah, who, having been super- 


seded in his ofhee as commander of the forces, as already related 


ill Chapter VII, of this Book, was the vizier’s declared enemy. 
The emperor had conferred on his son the vice-royalty of Bengal, 


and a league was formed by the prince with the Soobahdar oi 
Allahabad, the Nawilb of Oudh, and two powerful Hindoo rajahs. 


Bulwunt Singh and Soonder Singh, to carry out the invasion 


Th« prince the country. At the close of 1758, their prepara- 
advniicM tious Were completed ; and the prince entered Behar 
Into Bviiar. liead of 40,000 men, and invested Patna, which 

was well defended by Rdm Narrain, the governor. Meer Jaffier 


atone would have been totally unable either to relieve 
(Rniihie CO Patua, or to oppose the invasion ; and but for Clive, 
opiMiMhim. results to him must have been in the last degree 
di88StQ>ii8. It does not appear that Clive was distracted by the 
tlmught lliat the province had been really independent <h th 9 
emperor, and that, ps Mr. Mill justly observes, *he had un- 
doubted right to appoint ^his eldest son to be his deputy in the 
governmenik* Clive had pledged his faith to Meer JalBer, and 
did not hesitate to move forward in his behalf. 
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It waa in vain that the prince, when he heard of Olife’a march, 
Bent him lettera, promising him large territorial cessions 
for his assistance ; for, on the other hand, Meer Jaflier 
hid received orders from the emperor, written, no 
doubt, by the vizier, to oppose his son, and if possible, to take 
him prisoner. Clive, thei*^ore, continued his march at the head 
of 4^ Europeans and 2,500 Sepoys, and passing^ Moorshidabad, 
sent forwaid a light detachment imder Ensign Matthews, ^ 

on the arrival of which at Patna, the confederates oiivs** 
abandoned the siege and decatnped. The Soobahdar 
of Allahabad had indeed preceded the general flight; for the 
NawAb of Oudh, during his absence, had treacherously seized 
the foitress of Allahabad, and its recovery was doubtful. For- 
saken by his allies, the prince would have thrown 
himself upon Clive’s generosity; but as iliis would MNiiiitfd l»y 
liave been embarrassing, Clive dismissed him with a *^*''*’' 
sufficient sum for his expenses. Meer Jaffier’s gratitude for tliis 
service was, for the present, sincere. He obtained for Cliva a 
patent of nobility from the emperor, with the lille of oiir« obtninn 
Shoukut Jung, who conferred upon him an appanage, 
or jahgeer, of the vftlue of three lacs, or 30,0004, per Ke cinpen'r* 
year for its support This consisted of the quit rent of the 
lands held by the company, which had hitherto formed part of 
the general revenues of the province of Bengal. 

Clive reached Calcutta in J une, and the troops under Col 9 Del 
Forde, or such portion of them as could be 8|)ared from He returne 
the Northern Circars, arrived soon afterwaids, in time 
to check a combination, as some assert, between the Nawab, or 
his son Meerun, with the Dutcl^ who had a settlement uawnn'* 
at Chinsurah ; or, accoiding to other opinions, au effort iiartsuv hub 
cf the Hutch government of Batavia to establish a ^“*‘'*‘* 
counterpoise to the English power in Bengal. The latter suppn- 
dtionis hardly tenable, and, therefore, the probability of an intrigue 
with the Nawab becomes the more possible. Meer Jaffier was 
Clive’s guest at Calcutta in October 1759, when the Dutch fleet of 
seven ships, crowded with EAropean soldiers, arrived 
in the river, and he took his departure somewhat iirJil55'iiiwIi 
abruptly, writing afterwar^ to Clive that he had 
(ZTsated some additional privile;;es to the Dutch. Holland and 
England were at peace ; but Qlive was by no means disposed to 
admit the presence of any rival European force, and he * 
made prej^rations to resist the Dutch fleet as an 
enemy's. The Dutch were the first to coroSience hcis- **®^“^*^** 
tilitias, by seizing tome of the company's vessels and grain-boati^ 
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hoiating tlujir own colours upon them, and burain^ the storehouBee 
Their fleet !• Fulta. These acts freed Clive from embarrassment; 
ii*-/caied. 'fiie Dutch fleet was attacked by Commodore Wilson, 
on November 3, and defeated, six of the ships striking their i)a^« 
and one being taken in endeavouring to escape. They had, how- 
ever, landed 700 Europeans and 800 Malays above Calcut^ and 
these, after a skirmish with (]!olonel Forde, formed a junction with 
their countrymen in Chinsurah, to which place Foide had pursued 
them, lie was doubtful what to do, when Clive's memorable 
note, written on one of the cards v/ith wliich he was playing when 
tinlihiel Forde ’s dispatch reached him — ‘ Dear Forde, fight them 

thlTDutrir*'" immediately, I will send you the order in council to- 
tnwpB. morrow * — decided the question. Forde had only 330 

Europeans and 8(/0 Sepoys ; but he attacked the Dutch, who, far 
Mild defeats superior to him in force, were posted in the plain with- 
ihcni. Chinsurah, and severely defeated them, the 

European Dutch sohliers being nearly all killed or wounded. The 
complicity of the Nawdbs son, Meeriin, was afterwards apparent; 
foi* he suddenly appeared after the action, without cause, at the 
head of 7,000 cavalry, and there is little doubt, had been pre- 
pared to act Against the English if the Dutch had proved victorious. 

The contest and temporary alarm were, however, at an 
Tt-MKirMtii® end; Clive restored the ships, and a covenant was 
Dutch siiipii. Dutch should maintain only 126 Euro- 

peans for the protection of their fsetories ; send away all other 
troops, and that they should pny for the damage and lr>ss they 
had caused ; and under their compliance with these stipulations, 
the affair ended. 

The government of Madras 'prss still in warfare with the 
French, ns has been already relatt^d ; hut it was strong enough to 
ciiwwtiimi relieve any apprehension of darger; none was evident 
til aii 9 innd. jjj jJengHl, and Clive determined to proceed to England. 
] Je had already written his views tif the English position in Bengal 
to Mr. Pitt,* and had sketched, with a bold, but true, band, the 
probabilities of the company «>btaining the whole of Bengal, and 
extending the British power into Iddia ; and it is probable, believ- 
ing from the politictU aspect of affairs among native States, that 
/uch a contingency might be near at hand, that he considered it 
his best course to explain these subjects personally to the minister, 
as well os to the Court of Directors. He, therefoye, sailed for 
Eogladd on February 25, 1760. 


^ Tik Malcolm’s * Memoirs^* vol. ii. pp. JlMtt. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OF EVENTS IN THE CARNATIC (cwdinttcd from Ch, /X), 

ITrjO fo 1700. 

At this period, two fleets, nearly equal in force --one English, ot 
•even sail, under Admiral Pococke : the other French, _ , . 
under the Count d Ache, consisting ot eight ships — were «)n tho c..ro- 
on the coast of Coromandel. Admiral Pococke had *’‘*"^* 
been too late to relieve Fort St. David ; but he attacked the French 
squadron on two occasions, and on the last having gained some 
indecisive advantage, the French admiral escaped to Pondicherry, 
whence, notwithstanding Lally'senniest remonstrances, he sailed for 
the Mauritius. The actual, as well as the moral force of Lnnji 
I^ally ’s position, wei*e bath much weakened by this event ; 
but it was necessary lor him to do something to establish Rajah 
Sahib, the eldest son of Ohunda Sahib, whom the French had 
proclaimed Nabob of the Caniatic : and having entered into an 
intrigue with the native commandant of Arcot, which belonged Jlo 
Mahomed Ally, he agreed to deliver up the place for 10,000 rupees ; 
and Lally having marched tiiither, received a mock capitulation, 
and entered the town in triumph on October 4, 1758. lie had 
hoped to capture Ohingliput ; buf^ the authorities of Madras, fully 
alive to its importance, threw a strong garrison into the fort, and 
saved it. Arcot itself was of little value ; and Lally’s only hope 
appeared to be a successful siege of Madras. His own officers 
were, however, despairing. There was no money to be had at 
Pondicherry. Biissy, who liad just arrived, could supply none, 
and all that could be collected was 04,000 rupees, of which Lally 
supplied r >,000 from his own fuids : but, ns the Count d’Estaign 
e?[preH8ed himself, * it was better to die by a niusket-^hot under 
the walls of Madras, than to starve at Pondicheriy,’ and under 
these circumstances the French marched for the siege of Madraa 
in December. 

Madras was fully prepared for the attack, but the forces tvero 
not sufficient to check the French advance, and after 
the occupation of the native town by the enemy* the fort 
was closely invested. The siege continued for nine weeks, with 
eondderable loss to both sides, pnd a breach waf effected, which 
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would have been stormed on February 16, 17o0, when, on tbiit 
Arrival of ships, With a reinforcement of 

Kiiiriiaii 600 King's troops, arrived in the roads. For some time 

*'"*'** past the French army had been without pay, and were 

short of pfiovisions, as well as of powder and shot; further 
prosecution of the siege \iras, therefore, hopeless, and the French 
The Kroiich ratirad on February 17. The English loss on all heads 
retires 579 Europeans and 762 Sepoys, and that of 

the French was probably much gireater. If Lally had retired upon 
PondicheiTy, it would have been ^tantamount to a relinquishment 
of the struggle ; but he moved to Arcot, and after come desultory 
operations by both armies, the English having also tahen the field, 
they went into quarters early in May. To the English the sea waa 
open, and they continued to receive troops and supplies ; but tbe 
hopes of the French that their long looked-for fleet would arrive 
with money and stores w*as disappointed. On September 10, it waa 
attacked by Admiral Pococke ofi* Trincomalee, and dispersed ; but 
a portion of it subsequently reached Pondicherry, and M. d*Acbd 
„ , having landed about 40,000/. in money and diamonds, 

««rt i^acbet with oOO Europeans, mannes and sailors, could neither 
ue induced nor commanded to femain, and again left 
India. Meanwhile, Wandiwash had been attacked by the English, 
who were repulsed with severe loss; and M. Hussy, who had ob- 
tained permission to return to tbe Deccan, to meet Basalut Jung, 
lejft that place with the troops which had been made over to him. 
lie had no sooner departed, than the whole French army broke 
out into mutiny, and he was obliged to halt at Arcot for some 
days. This delayed his junction with Basalut Jung, who had 
appiTiached the frontier of the parnatic ; but they met finally on 
November 10. Basalut Jung, instead of giving money, demanded 
It, and wished to be made sovereign of the whole Carnatic ; all 
which being impossible, Bussy returned from an expedition which 
seems to have^had no practical object from the first. 

Before he could rejoin, Jjaily, who was unable, for want of 
funds, to keep the whole of his army together, now sent half of 
it to the south ; and Coote, whethad arrived at Madras, and who 
saw his error, determined to take advantage of it. His first 
oimcetikkei 'operation was the capture of Wandiwash, which sur- 
Waiidimh. rendered on November 29, and waif follow^ by the fall 
of Canangooty, on December 10. After this, the movements of 
ecncrai annies continued till January 22, 1760, when they 

•ctioo. encountered each other near Wandiwash, which Lally 
was again besiegihg. Tbe English had 1,000 Europeans and 
2, 100 native infiintig^, with 1,260 native cavalry and sixteen field- 
niecua; tbe FMhch,'2260 Eiiroreana and l,d00 Sepoys, betidea 
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their Bfahratta horse, with twenty field-pieces. The forrcH, 
therefore, seem to have been pretty nearly equal on both sides. 
After a brilliant combat, the French, who had sufiored verji 
Be\^rely, as well by the fire of Coote*s own regiment The French 
ns from the bayonet, retreated. They had lost 000 ^efenteu. 
Europeans in killed and wounded, that of tlie English being about 
200. Hussy, who had led one of the charges, had his horse shot 
under him, and was taken prisoner : and if the English native 
cavalry had done their duty, thejretreat of the French might have 
been severely harassed. 

Coote now proceeded to attack Arcot ; and on February 5 his 
batteries opened against the fort ; and by the 9th a pn>. 
breach had been partly effected, when the garrison sur- 
i*endered. Other minor operations succeeded, and by the middle 
of March, with the exception of Pondicherry itself, Calicut was 
*the only possession on the coast which remained to the French. 
This place fell to a detachment from Trichinopoly on April 6, and 
by May 1, the French were confined to Pondicherry by the Englisii 
army, which was preparing to invest it. The condition of the 
French afiairs in the Carnatic now appeared desperate. No fleet 
hod arrived with supplies or money : and it was questionable, if 
any ships should reach India, whether they could approach the 
coast, as no less than eleven ships of the line of the Engliab fleet 
were now present, and the English bad secured further reinforoi;- 
nients of troops. To his despair — for it can be called little 
else — Lally now applied to Ilyder Ally of Mysore, who ujder. 
had risen into power, and was believed capable of rendering mate- 
rial assistance ; but tbe negotiation was productive of no result. 
Ilyder Ally was obliged to return suddenly to Mysore, and was 
followed as suddenly by his troops. Meanwhile 'Madras had re- 
ceived further reinforcements of King's troops, and the fleet was 
increased to seventeen sail of the line, besides the company'a 
armed vessels. Ample means, therefore, existed for •the megeof 
siege of Pondicberiy, and operations against it were P‘»n<*iohen7. 
commenced without delay. The recently arrived fleet had, how- 
ever, brought out a commission fdr Major Monson, who, os colonel, 
now virtually superseded Coote on the eve of the final triumph of 
the war he had so admirably conducted, and he prepared to depart 
from Bengal with his regiment ; but, under the necessity of the 
situation, he allowed it to remain, end stayed also himself, the 
request of the Madras Council ; but for the present without com- 
mand. The first operations, therefore, were con^nenced by Monson, 
After a partial attack upon the English camp by Lally, on Sep- 
tember 4, which failed, tbe investment of w place was cimi- 
meuced f and in the first attack on the outposts and redoubts^ 
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Monson was severely wounded. Coote, however, had not sailed, 
and now resumed his ooiiimand : and the confidence of the army, 
which had been somewhat weakened, was fully restored. 

At this period, Pondicherry was sorely straitened for provisiTons, 
DiHiroM of "®'***^ expulsion of the entire native population was 
iiiu native Urged by Lally ; but for the present it was not carried 
iKipuiatioii. ^ pleam of hope presented itself in the arrival of 

tlie Mahrattas, who had returned to the Carnatic ; but the nego- 
tiation with Ballajee Rdo Pd8hw|ih proved delusive. On Noverii- 
I ally expfii Stores for the siege operations arrived from 

ihtMintiveg • Madras, and Lally seeing that it would be no longer 
fnnii tiiefort. expelled 1,400 of the natives, who, of all sexes 

and ages, without provisions, wandered for seven days between 
the fort and the bound hedge now held by the British, subsisting 
upon roots of grass, or whatever they could pick up. Coote's 
desire was to drive them back into the fort, but they were fired 
upon from thence, and he at last allowed them to pass into the 
open country. On the 30th, a furious storm wrecked several of 
the blockading fleet, and damaged the trenches very seriously ; 
but Lolly was unable to take advantage of the disaster. The 
rmicreBBof damages were soon repaired, and on .January 12, 1701, 
tiif uiego. trenches were opened. On the ISth, about sunset, 

a party from the fort approached with a flag of truce, bearing 
letters from Lally and the Council. Both letters contained stipu- 
lations, some of which were acceded to ; but in regard to the 
gaiTison, Coote replievl that he would only accept terms of imcon- 
Tiiofortiii ditional surrender, and these terms were agreed to. On 
•iirreiiUiMfd. ^he lOtli, th (3 Villenore gate was occupied by Coote's 
grenadiers, and the surrendet of the citadel followed in the 
evening. There were only two days’ provisions remaining, and to 
have pi'otracted the defencro would have been impossible. The 
troops in the town amounted to 2,072, and there were 500 pieces 
of cannon, t^ritli 100 mortars and howitzers, with small-arms, 
ammunition, and stores, in great quantities. At sunrise on the 
following morning, the British fi^g was hoisted, amidst the thunder 
of cannon from the ships in the roads and the artillery in camp. 

Lally, hooted out of the fort by bis ungrateful countrymen, 
ainnre Madras, where the wife and family of Hajah 

diainiui M to Sahib also received an asylum. After the fall of Pondi- 
cherry, a question arose as to whom k should belong. 
*’**■*• It had been surrendered to His Britannic Majesty, ai^ 

a council of war decided it should belong to the King ; but Mr. 
Pigott, the governor of Madras, not only claimed it, but resolutely 
dedar^ he would neither pay the troops, nor subsist the prisonenv 
anleBi it we^ made over to him ; and the objection was speedi^- 
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withdrawn. Thus tho capture of Madras waa more than reTenged ; 
for the French power in India, after a vast expenditure „ 
of blood and treasure, was now completely overthrown, or the French 
Thireo places alone remained to them in India. Tiapar 
and Oinjee in the Carnatic, which were soon reduceil, and Mahd 
on the western coast, which capitulated in February, to Colonel 
Monson. With all his faults, Lally was deserving of a better fate 
than he experienced. liis enemies in India and in France had 
exaggerated his losses, and the weak points of his 
character, and all the odium of the defeat in India was 
thrown upon him. On his arrival in France he was imprisoneti 
for eighteen months, tried, and condemned to d(*ath; and waa 
executed by the guillotine on the day his sentence was known, 
being conveyed to the scaffold with a large gag in his mouth to 
prevent his speaking to the people. Thus perished tiie last of 
three victims to French policy in India, at the hands of their own 
ungrateful nation, and the fortificaiinns of PondicheiTy, con- 
structed at immense cost, being afterwards razed to the ground 
by the Madras authorities, the humiliation of the French in India 
was completed. 


CHAPTER xn. 

HAHRATTA PROOKESa, TO THK BATTLE OP PANIPUT, 

1757 TO 1701. 

The main object of Salabut Jung the Nizam’s tw^aty with Colonel 
Forde at Mosulipatam, was to e^i^age the services of 
the English against his brotner Nizam Ally, whe^ since betw< 
his flight from Aurangabad, and the departure of Sirih/y”"* 
M. Bussy, had become again poweiful. He had raised 
troops at Boorhanpoor, and had been joined by ^Ibrahim Khan 
Gardee, an officer who hod been educated in his profession in the 
French corps, and who understood the management of artillery. 
Basalut J ^mg, who had been created minister under Bussy’s advice, 
sent Janoojee Bhdslay with his Mahratta forces against Nizam 
Ally, and he was forced to retire; but his artillery* being now 
completed, Nizam Ally again took the field, and defeated Janoojee 
with great loss. Salabut Jung had proceeded to Hyderabad, and 
when he marched for Masulipataiii, to the assistance of M. de 
Conflans, Nizam Ally not only took possession of Aurungabad, but 
proceeded to Hyderabad. From these circiftnstances, the desire 
of Salabut Jung to obtain the assistance of tlie English will be 
fully apparent; but, as has been already explained, Colonel Foide 
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was in ih) p «itipn, even bad he been free to do so, to engage in 
Peccan politics, and Salabut Jung returned to Hyderabad. Here, 
after much discuscdon between the three brothers, the office of 
minister was conferred upon Nizam Ally, and Basalut Jung 
departed to his province of Adony. 

In the year 1757, the Pdshwah had proceeded into the Carnatic 
MBiiintu for the purpose of levying the usual chouth, which had 
•ffnim. fallen considerably into arrears ; and in March of that 
iStr-im**”^*** year, he appeaix^d before Seringapatam with an army 
uraore. of 60,000 men, and Sanonnaded the town ; but after 
negotiation with the minister and regent Nunjerdj, the Mahratta 
demand was compromised for thirty-two lacs of rupees — 320,000/. 
The Pdshwiih had contemplated further operations for regaining 
possession of Shahjee's districts : but the approach of the monsoon 
rendered these impossible, and he returned to Poona, leaving a 
force under Bulwunt Hao Mdndlee, to resume the campaign iii 
the ensuing season. Bulwunt Kdo was an active and enterprising 
officer, lie defeated the Patan Nnwabs of Kurpa and Kurnool on 
September 24; but he was unable to attack Hyder Ally, who was 
in the field on behalf of the Mysore Government, which now 
refused to make the payments that had hebn agreed on. At this 
time, the events in the Deccan obliged the Pdshwah to concentrate 
Ids forces, and instead of being able to reinforce the army io 
Mysore, he was obliged to reciill it. Hyder thus obtained leisure 
to mature his own plans, of which he took full advantage. 

"For some time past, the relations between the Pdshwah and 
The the Nizam had been in an unsatisfactory state. On 

S'lihriittu. the one hand, the chouth had fallen into arrears ; and, 
on the other, the surrender of the important fort of Ahmed- 
Dugger to the Mahrattas by its governor, was an insult which 
wnriiitiie <^ould Dot be endured by the Nizam, who declared 
Dtccmi. moved his army northwards, with the in- 

tention of its recovery. The Pdshwah was not slow to meet 
him. Taking command of a portion of the army himself, he moved 
towards i^khmednuggor, while he detached another and larger 
portion, under Sudanheo Bao Blitow, to operate upon the Moghul 
left flank. Sudasheo Kdo had taken into the service the corps 
of Ibrahinf Khan Gardee, which Nizam Ally had, in deference 
to his, brother, dismissed; and his army was both complete and 
numerous. Sidabut Jung and Nizam Ally -had proceeded to- 
gether northward by the usual road to Aurungi&ad, where the 
great army was to assemble, and hod nearly reached Oodgeer, 
when Sudasheo K&o, whose scouts had been watching their 
fii‘>vements, now burned on to attack them. Some light troops, 
sent in advance^ sufficient to interrupt the progress ci 
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the brother^ who, with their comperatively einiill forco of 7,000 
cavalry, occupied the town and f<)rt of Oodgeer, hoping for 
and awaiting reinforoements. These, however, did not reai:h 
th^ ; and on the approach of Sudasheo Ilao, with pefeHt ot th« 
40,000 hoFfe^' they made an attempt to pursue thoif 
maioh, but with great loss. The old Moghul spirit was not 
entirely extinct : Sudasheo Rao’s proposal for them to surrender 
was met with a refusal, and an attack on Ibrahim Khan*s 
brigade, wliich was nearly destroyed, followed ; but the Mnh- 
rattA cavalry charged the riglft wing of tho Nizam's army in 
turn, an^ almost annihilated it, nearly 3,000 Moghuls being 
slain. Escape was now hopeless, and Nizam Ally sent his 
seal to Sudasheo Rao, thus submitting to his generosity ; but tho 
terms, though leas than might have been exacted, were Terms of 
yet very heavy. Dowlatabad, Beejapoor, and Aseer- ***”“^®* 
gurh, including the province of Beejapoor and much of Aurungabad, 
yielding a revenue of sixty-two lacs of rupees a year — 020,000/. — 
were ceded in perpetuity, and the Mo^rhiil possessions in the 
Beccan were thus circumscribed to a comparatively small space, 
which would be difficult of defence. 

Sudasheo Rao's success met with the warm approval of his 
cousin, the Pdshwah ; but other events w'ere in pro- Erfnts m 
gresB in Hindostan, which were not of so favourable 
a character. Shahab-ood-deen, who is styled by some authorities 
Ghazee-ood-deen, the vizier of Altiin^eer II., had called in the 
aid of the Mahrattas to support his authority against Nujeeb-ood- 
Dowlah, who bad been nominated commander-in-chief of tho 
imperial forces, by Ahmed Shah Abdally, and who was in 
possession of Dehly. Rughonath Rao, who is better known under 
his familiar appellation of Rugfioba, was in Mslwah ; but he at 
once obeyed the summons, and repaired to Behly. The royal 
fort stood a siege of a month's duration, but was taken, and 
Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah escaped. The emperor had thus fallen a 
second time under his vizier's control. It is very possible that 
ShahAb-ood-deen was at a loss how to employ his Mabratta 
allies; I' .t the Punjab was jierhaps recoverable, and if they 
eoii}d be engaged there, he would at least be relieved of them 
for the present At this juncture, Rughoba wai^ invited by 
Adina ^g, who was himself in rebellion against the Prince 
Timoor, viceroy «f Lahore, on behalf of his father, 

Ahmed Shah, to join him, and he at once accepted the MiiiinatNt 
proposal. In May 1758, he defeated the local gover- *‘*''^'*’*'* 
DOC, and entered Lahore a conqueror. The^Mahrattas had thus 
fiilftUed the prophecy of Sivajee, that they, should water their 
horses in the Indua and in the Ilooghly'; but th.eir new acqolii-i 
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tion proTod only delusive. Ru^hoba returned to Poona, where 
he was severely taken to task by Sudasheo R4o Bhow, for a 
conquest which yielded nothin^r, and had already cost a million 
sterling. It was in vain that he pleaded the value of the Punj&b, 
and the necessity of its retention ; and the dispute ended by 
Rughoba^s resigning the command of the army of the north, 
which was assumed by Sudasheo R&o, under the Pdshwah*a 
sanction. 

On leaving llindostan, Rughoba had divided his forces into 
two portions, one of which was fit Lahore, the other at Dehly, 
under Duttajee Sindia. The latter was induced by Shahdb-oodi- 
deen to undertake a campaign against Nujeob-ood-Dowlah and 
the Rohillas ; but, after some success, and the plunder of 1,300 
Ahmed Shah villages, the force under Govind Punt was routed, and 
niuTHOic driven across the Ganges. Meanwhile Ahmed Shah 
ihTciltH th^ Abdally was advancing, in September 1760, to recover 
MiiiirntiaB. the Punjab. On his arrival in the province, the Mah- 
ratta commander at Lahore was defeated with serious loss, and 
fell back upon Dehly. Nujeeb-ood-l)owlah, who had formed a 
junction with Ahmed Shah, assisted him with supplies, and under 
his guidance, Duttajee Sindia was surprised, and totally over- 
thrown, with immense los.s in men. llolkar, who at first ob- 
tained some advantages over the Afghans, was in turn pursued, 
defeated, and his army utterly routed; but the unfortunate 
<Mnperor did not escape: before he could be rescued by Ahmed 
Shah and Nujceb-ood-Dowlah, Sbahdb-ood-deen; dreading the 
Tho Kmprriir effect of his restoration to power, caused him to be 
.Vmufiiewi*’ murdered, in November, and raised to the nominal 
throne a 8i»n of the P,rince Kaiiibiiksh, who, however, 
170®. never acknowledged. At this period. Ally Gohur, 

the real prince imperial, was a fugitive iu Bengal, and thus the 
Moghul empire was virtually extinct. The perfidious vizier, 
who dared not trust himself at Dehly, betook himself to the pro- 
tection of the Rajah of the Jats; and there can be little doubt, 
had the Mahrattas defeated Ahmed Shah, that Duttajee Sindia 
would have proclaimed the Peshviaih emperor of India. 

News of these disasters reached the Pdshwah after his victory 
^ver Salabul Jung and Nizam Ally, and produced much excite- 
ment Sudasheo Rao Bhow at once volunteered to lead the 
Mahrattas to conquest and boasted that he would drive the 
* Afghans across the Indus. The army which set out 
Mabmifs from the Deccan was the most complete and magnif- 
""rfhfsfor ficeot that had ever tak^n the held. In addition to 
uiiidu»Mu. ^^000 chosen cavalry, the corps of Ibrahim Khan 
Gardee, composed of disciplined infantry and artilleiy, was 10^000 
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•trang; and these forces were augmented by the yatious coa* 
tiogents of the Mahratta chieftain. Wiswns Kao, the sou and 
heir of the P^sliwah, accompanied Siidnshoo lUo, who pi-oceeded 
direct to Dehly, of which he took possession ; and having 
plundered the royal palace of all its valuables, and stripped the 
hall of audience of its ceiling of silver, which, when _ , , _ ^ 

corned, produced no less than seventeen lacs of rupees, i<iniiiifr« 
or 170,000/., took up a position for the monsoon. These 
acts of spoliation, with others of destruction, coupled with the 
peevish rejection of his advice, to disgusted Sooruj Mul, the able 
leader of, the Jats, that he left Sudasheo Rdo, and re- B„„rujMiii 
tired into his own territory. His advice had been, that frUmZw*'* 
the Mahrattas should trust to theii ancient method of Muiimtu*. 
warfare, and cut off all supplies to Ahmed Shah ; and that their 
heavy artillery should not be used in the contest. Sudnsheo RAo, 
however, had placed more than ordinary conHdence in Ibrahim 
Khanka corps, and treated Sooruj MuFs advice, with siniiliir 
counsel from many of his own most expenenced oiiicers, with 
scorn. As the monsoon declined, he raised Mirza PrinreMiria 
•Iiiwau Bukht, the son of the prince imperial. Ally 
Gohur, to the throne, And appointed Shiijah-ood-Dow- emperor, 
lah, viceroy of Oudh, to the office of vizier. He then moved 
into the field, and about the same time Ahmed Shah crossed the 
Jumna above Dehly, and skirmishes between the aianies com- 
menced. • 

The Mahrattas had 55,000 horse, 15,000 foot, and I'lOO pieces of 
cannon; the Mahomedans, 41,800 horse, 38,000 foot, 
and 70 pieces of cannon ; the irregular troops on both fori!c»ii'i thu 
sides Wore also very numerous On Octi>ber 25, "‘**'*' 
Sudasheo Roo moved with his whole army to l^aniput, the great 
battle-held of India since the age of the Mdhdbhdrut, 
and where its fate had frequently been decided ; and iKtriltioil of 
threw a wide ditch and rampart round the camp,* the 
town being in the centre of his position. Ahmed Shah also en- 
trenched himself at a short distance ; and thus the parties lay, 
watching each other for two inodtbs, scarcely a day passing with- 
out severe conflicts, with varied advantage. Rut provisions ran 
short in the Mahratta camp : and as no supplies arrived, the arniy, 
both officers and men, could endure the privation no longer. 6u 
January 6, 1761, they implored to be led against the Battle «f 
enemy, and Sudasheo Rao, having no other resource, 
gave orders for battle. Next morning, beforg break of da^ the 
Mahrattas were in motion, and formed their line regularly. 
Ahmed Shab, w'hose personal activity liad been surprising, had 
)iist fallen asleep iii bis tent, but he was already dressed, ti H L 

GO 
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mouJitiii^ his horse, proceeded to reconnoitre. A glance showed 
oetMt nf the action must be fought, and his army took 

Mahmttaa. ^heir Several positions. The details of the great 
battle, giyen at length by !^phinstone, vol. ii. pp. 042-052, and 
Grant Duff; vol. ii. pp. 148-150, are more than usually interesting, 
but need not be repented here ; suffice it to sAy, that after an 
obstinate combat, and varying fortune, King Ahmed at length, 
watching his opportunity, dii*ected charges of bodies of 10,000 
cavalry to be made in succession at a gallop on the Mnhratta 
centre. They proved successfuJ, and the Mahratias, fighting 
desperately, tinnlly broke and Oed, being pursued with a vast 
carnage. Of all that were taken in the camp, women and children 
became slaves, and next morning the males were cruelly butchered 
in cold blood. Wiswas Ilao and many other chiefs were slain, 
and a body, believed to be that of Sudasheo Rao, was afterwards 
found. 

Thus, at the zenith of their power in Northern India, the 
Onn»c- Miihratta forces were destroyed so completely that any 
queuvcB. junction or re-formation of them became impossible. 
The Pdshwah had moved up to the Nerbudda in support, in 
November; and when, in his anxiety for' news, and fears that 
disaster must have occurred, he was cro.ssing the liver in January, 
he received advice of the national defeat, which had been written 
by a banker to his correspondent in the following terms : — * Two 
pearls have been dissolved, twenty-seven gold mohurs have 
been lost, and of th«^ silver and cupper, the total cannot be cast 
up.'^ The details soon followed, and tlie P4shwah never re- 
covered the shock caused by them, llis mind became affected, 
and he returned to Poona, v^here he lingered till June; and 
about the end of September, Mahdoo R&u, his second son, then 
about seventeen yearn of age, was invested in his room. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE FOLXTIOAL CONDITION OP INDIA, 1761. 

# 

The va^oiis revolutions which had already altered the territOTial 
'^divisions of India will have been traceable from th|^narratiTe of 
its histoiy ; but a brief definition of them, os they listed at the 
battle of Paniput, may be found useful to the student, and may 
'serve ns an intro^ction to the further changes whi<^ were to 
ensue. 

< Grant UuiL 
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X. The great empire of Dehly had virtually ceased to e&ist ; and 
with the murder of Alumgeer IL, in 1700, the lost of Finuidiii. 
the emperors had passed away. His son, Ally Gohiir, [“S'lHHpire 
a fagitive in Bengal at the period of his father’s death, oeMy. 
BubMquently ascended the throne, under the proud title of Shah 
Alluin, or king of the world, when, in fact, all that actually re- 
mained to him were a few small districts in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Dehly. All else had been alienated and usurped, 
either by the viceroys or foreig^n powers, and wtis totally irre- 
coverable. 

Commencing from the north-west, tlie whole of the former 
Afghan territory of Dehly had been conquered, and was 
now possessed, by Ahmed Shah Abdally. It included the fnmer 
Kandahar and Kabool, some of the north-western por- 
tious of both having b^en gained by the I’ersianei, Ahmed Shah 
hdd received fi^m Dehly the cession of the whole of the Afghanifitaii 
Punjab ; and to this bad added Moultan, which could 
not be defended. He was not so successful in Scinde, where the 
Talpoor chiefs hnd asserted their independence, and were main- 
taming it; but his dominions were of great extent, and, as the 
result of the battii orPaiiiput proved, he was at once powerful 
and popular among his subjects. 

II. Omitting the few districts on the Upper Ganges and Jumna 
which remained to Dehly, the Bohillas, who were de- 
ficended from the former Afghan troops and settlers at ’ • 
Dehly, had become very powerful, and were actually independent 
under tbeir chief Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah ; but to the period of the 
Emperor Alumgeer II. ’s death, they had assisted him against his 
treacherous vizier, Shahab-ood-de^n, and were the active allies of 
Ahmed Shah Abdally in the campaign of Panipu*t. Their terri- 
tory was called Holiilkhund, and occupied a position between 
Dehly and the lower range of the Himalayas, with the city of 
Bareilly as its capital. 

III. On the south-east of Bohilkhund lay the great province 

of Oudh, he^'etofore a viceroyalty of the empire, and still 
preserving that designation; bu# now, to all intents, “ *’ 
independent. Shiijab-ood-Dowlah had succeeded his fa^er Sufdur 
Jung, and for a time became the nominal vizier of the empire ; but 
his interests lay completely apart from those of the n«')minal 
emperor, and his great power and wealth enabled him to preserve 
the independence he had assumed. ‘ * 

IV. ^ngal, Behar, and Orissa were united under the govern* 
ment of Meer Jaifier, who, upon the suppoA of the BiMignv 
English, had become Nabob, or, more properly, Nawdb. aud 

His position was su imomalous one. in contrast with that of other 

eo 2 
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nominal ^icero^'s ; for he was perfectly independent of Dehly, and, 
thoug’h he may have kept up communication with officers at the 
court, it is certain that he rendered it no assistance ; and, as has 
been related, resisted the prince imperial when he attempted^ in 
1769, to assume the viceroyalty. These provinces were the.efure, 
in all respects, completely alienated from the empire. 

V. The Rajpoot States had become perfectly isolated. It is 

The iiHji>oot uncertain how long their annual tribute was paid ; but 
statcH. jg questionable whether they had contributed any- 

thing to the imperial exchequer for some time previous to the 
invasion of Ahmed Shah, and it is certain that the emperor and 
his vizier had, for many years, been too weak to attempt to en- 
force payment. The principal states were Jeypoor, Joudhpoor, and 
Oodypoor, and there were others of minor extimt and consequence, 
whose chiefs belonged to the Rajpoot confederation, but whose 
condition does not need particular specification. Over the whole 
of Rajpootana, the Mahrattas had imposed their demands of 
chouthj but they were irregularly paid, and their enforcement 
was by no means easy. 'I'he Rajpoots took part with the Mah- 
rattas in the contest at Paniput, and their independence was. 
absolute. * 

VI. The Mahrattas had possessed themselves of the whole of 

« . Guzerat and Malwab, having gradually driven out the 

imperial viceroys and garrisons. They also occupied 
Khanddsh, and Berar, with Kuttack ; and the recent cessions by 
the Nizam had given them the province of Beejapoor and 
most part of Aurungabad. Tho province of Malwah had been 
divided between Siudia and llolknr; the Guikwar possessed 
(fuzerat; the Pdshwahs estate of Kalpy and Jhansy extended 
their territories to the Jumna on the north, while south-westwards 
they reached unbroken as far as the northern boundary of Mysore ; 
and they possessed, in the extreme south, the principality of 
Tanjore, the remains of one of the most ancient Hindoo kingdoms. 
Such had been their growth in territorial acquisition during a 
hundred years, while their demands for the national chouth and 
sur-ddshmookhee now extended all over India. 

VIL Btjfween Agra and Jeypore, the Jats, a tribe of martial 
The J4U. and Cultivators from the banks of the Indus, had established 
c«iitrai luaia. themselves about the close of the reign of Aurungzebe. 
Thejr wero now, under their famous chieftain, Soordj Mul, exceed- 
ingly powerful, and his capital, Bhurtpoor, was undoubtedly the 
strongest fortress in Northern India. South-eastward from the 
Bhurtpoor State, lay the province of Bundelkund, divided into 
several minor principalities, the chief of which was Rewah ; and 
on the boxdei;8 of Malwah a small tract of country bad become 
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independent under its Mabomedsn governor, the cnpital*of which 
was Bhopal. All these had been ovui^un by the Mahrattas, and 
were, in essential respects, subject to them, as well as tributiirv. 

¥JII, The progress of the Soobahdnr of the Det'can, Nizam- 
ool-Muolk, and his descendants, has been sufHciently* 
illustrated to make the position of Salabut J ung, or the (iar i>f the 
Nizam, as he may be called — the title by which he 
was best known — suificiently intelligible. But the territory of the 
viceroyalty had become seriously gircumscrihed by the recent cession 
to the Aiahrattas; and in the maintenance, by the English, of 
Mahomed *Ally, as ruler of the Carnatic, the Nizam had lost all the 
southern portion of the dominions over which Nizam- ool-Moolk, 
his father, had ruled. The Patan Nawabs of Savanoor, on the 
borders of Mysore, of Kurpa and Kurnool, on the southern bank of 
the Kiishna river, had also become independent, and had alienated 
a considerable portion of the former dominions. The territories 
of the Nizam now consisted of the southern portion of the Deccan ; 
with the Krishna river as its southern boundary, and the whole 
of Telingana to the sea, between the rivers I’ennaar and Godavery, 
^north of the hitter, as Jfar as the frontier of Orissa, the llajah of 
Vizngapatam, or Viziunagram, had re-established an independent 
principality under the protection of the English ; but it was of 
limited extent, and of inconsiderable political impoilonce. 

IX. Mysore. — The traditions of this state attribute its founda- 
tion at a very remote period, about the 12th century, • 

to two brothers of the Yadavd family of Ouzerat, one 
of whom married the daughter of a petty chieftain, and settled in 
the country, llis descendants gradually acquired territory, and, 
in 1507, became possessed of Mysore, where u fort was built. The 
kingdom of Beejanugger was conquered by the Mahomedans in 
1575, and its representatives, after many vicissitudes, and the loss 
of Penkdndah, their second capital, established themselves at 
Chundergiry, whence they endeavoured to regain* Mysore ; but, 
failing in this, dwindled into insignificant chieftains, and dis- 
appeared fr )m the history of the period. During these struggle#, 
Mysore had gradually inci’eased id power and extent ; and, in 1($67, 
occupied not only the whole of the plateau of Mysone, but bad 
extended its dominion to the BAra Mahal, lying below the plateau 
to the south. The Emperor Aurungzebe's armies had invaded 
Mysore, and an agreement to pay tribute bad been exacted b;|^ his 
oflicen from the reigning prince ; but it does not appear that ibis 
was ever regularly levied, if indeed at all. In J724 the rajah was 
.obliged to pay a million sterling to the Pat&n Naw&bs of Savanoor, 
Kurpa and Kurnool, who were in alliance with Moorary R4o of 
Gooty; and the Mahrattas also claimed chouth and other dues ae 
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inposed \>y Sivajee ; but, on the whole, the state was singularly 
exempt from the convuMons and struggles of the period^ and was 
governed by a succession of able ministers. 

In 1757, the Mahrattas, under Balajee Bdo Pdshwah, liad 
AffnirBof "exacted an agreement from Mysore to pay thirty-two 
wy«»re lacs, OP 320,000/ , as arrears of chouth ; and the revenue 
coiitinaed. fifteen districts had been pledged to them in liquida- 
tion ; but Tlyder Ally, who had risen from a low position to be 
goneral-in-chitif of the troops of the state, had expelled them. 
In 1 750, they had reinvaded the country, and llyder Ally, after a 
brilliant campaign, had proved so successful, that the Mahrattas, 
on payment of the stipulated sum, surrendered their claim to the 
H der All “-^signed territory. Thenceforward IJyder Ally became 

^ supreme in Mysore ; and not only pursued the predatory 

system he had organised, but reduced in succession Bednore, 
Chittledroog, Hurpunhully, and other small states lying to the 
north and west of Mysore, and, extending his conquests consider- 
ably to the south, increased the dominions of Mysore to a very 
IIP dpnonos considerable extent. The legitimate rajah of the country 
thprHjHh. was eventually deposed by hiin, as will be hereafters 
related ; but at the period now under record, 1761, Hyder Ally 
was the supremo executive authority in Mysore. He had formed 
no political alliances or connections, and was alike opposed to the 
Mahrattas, the Nizam, the Nawdb of the Carnatic, and the Jilnglish. 
The overtures made to him by M. de Lally had been interrupted ; 
but he retained an esteem for, and sympathy with, the French, 
which afterwauls became more fully developed 

X. Mahomed Ally, protected by the English, was now secure 
ThPNawAbof possession of the Climatic, and was independent 
tiio ciirnatic. niifee of the Nizam and of Dehly. His dominions were 
considerable. To the north they extended to the Pennaar river ; 
to the west they w’cre bounded by Mysore, and on the south by 
Tanjore; but 'they contained many small Hindoo principalities, 
which were portions of the original dominions of the great Beeja- 
niigger and Cbolii kingdoms, and over these his authority was 
doubtful. These petty states, bhwever, possessed no political sig^ 
nidcance. c 

XI. Tanjore had been established by Sivajee, on the mins of 

the ancient Hindoo kingdom, and his brother, Venkajee, 
TwijoM. created its rajah. It still remained to his 

descendants j but it was weak, and lay at tlie mercy of the stronger 
powers in its neij^hbourbood, though for the present it was not 
seriously molested. The English and French transactions with it 
have almady been detailed. 

Xil. Trayangobe and Cochin complete southern states ol 
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India ; but at the period under notice they possessed fio impor* 
tance whatever ; and the same may be said of the smaller Tmviinonrtt 
states of Coorf;^ and Bednore, which lay west of Mysore, anaoochiu. 
add were dependent upon it. 

XIII. The Portuguese, since their unsuccessful war with the 
Pdshwah, had shrunk into insigniticance. They still ThfPortu* 
possessed Goa and its dependencies, with a few other Buese. 
factories ; but they took no active part in the political affairs of 
India. 

XIV. The Piench power in Ifidia had been broken by the result 
of the ca^flure of Chandernagore and PondicheiTy, and 

by the departure of M. Bussy from Hyderabad. The ® 
attempts to regain it have to be recorded hereafter. 

XV. The English, by the results of their policy in Bengal and 
in the Carnatic, had established the basis of their poli- Engiiah 
tical authority ; hut, as yet, their territorial acquisitions 

were very insignificant. The thirty-eight villages they hod ac- 
quired round Calcutta, the grant made by Salabut Jung near 
Masulipatam, in the Northern Circnrs, small strips of land near 
Madras, Fort St. David, and Negapatam, constituted their only 
possessions on the etbtem and southern sides of the continent. 
On the western coast, they occupied the island of Bombay, and 
they had n(it relinquished their conquest of Gheriah to the P^hwah. 
They had also captured the fort of Surat from the Moghul go- 
vernor, which they held independently of the Gaikwar ^ ol 
Guzerat 


CHAPTER XIV. 

OP BVEinS Iir BENGAL, PROM THE BATTLE OF PANJFUT TO THE 
BATTLE OF BUXAB, 17(5f TO 1764, 

Ahmed Shah Abdallt was not tempted by his victory over th^ 
Mahfatto>> to assume the government of India, or even 
to delay his departure for his own dominions, to which rpcuriii fi'iiiit 
be immediately returned ; and the Mahrattas, humbled 
for the time by their defeat, retired into Molwah an(f the Deccan, 
In Bengal, after Clive s departure, Mr. Holwell assumed ohamreila 
charge of the presidency, pending the arrival of Mr. Ufticw**. 
Vanaittart, a Madras civilian, who had been selected by CU^e, and 
received his nomination from England. Mr. Holwell had always 
been opposed to Meer Jaffier; and the members of rr-rTni 
council, influenced by him, prepared a scheme for a SMoo*|J2!i. 
new revolution, by which Meer Jaffier was to be super- 
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ft«»ded in ' tbe executive frovemment by bis son-in-law, Meer 
( *assitn, whose ability, and, it wbs then believed, attacbment to 
tbe Englisb, promised tbe best results. Mr. Vansittart, wbo was 
The Prince ignorant of Bengal affairs, fell into tbe views’of 

itifHi of bis council ; but action upon their resolution was de- 
layed by the advance of the Prince Royal of Behly, 
to who, after bis father’s murder, bad assumed the title of 

ueiiaei. Shah Allum, and, as emperor, determined to attempt 

tbe recovery of Bengal. At tbe head of an inconsiderable body of 
troops, be advanced into Behar early in 1760, and was joined by 
Shujah-ood-Dowlab, viceroy of Oudb, wbo, it will be remembered, 
had been appointed vizier of tbe empire by Sudasbeo Rao Bbow, 
before the battle of Paniput. 

The possibility of this invasion bad been apparent to Clive 
before bis departure, and be had made provision to meet it at 
Colonel Moorshidabad. Colonel Calliaud, who now commanded 
luJcessfSi forces, bad marclied from Calcutta at the bead of 350 
nimpaign. Europeans a:id 1,000 Sepoys, with six field gunsj and 
15,000 horse, under the Nawab a son, Meerun, had been prepai'ed 
to accompany him. While the emperor and tbe vizier advanced 
on Patna from the west, Calliaud and bis ally approached the 
city from tbe east ; but before they could anive, Ram Narr&in, tbe 
governor, had met the emperor in the field, and suflered a sharp 
defeat; and but for Calliaud's energy, Patna might have teeu 
captured. On bis near approach, tbe emperor fled ; but, in tbs 
hope of evading tbe English, entered Bengal, pursued by Calliaud, 
who came up with him on Febiuary 20, 1760, and routed his 
forces. Hoping to receive a reinforcement fi-om the Mabrattas, 
whom be had invited to bis assistance, tbe emperor now turned 
towards Moorshidabad ; but be was again pursued and checkeil by 
the indefatigable Calliaud, and finding he had no chance of success 
in that direction, appeared suddenly again before Patna, and luid 
close siege to it,- assisted by the French party, under M. Law, who 
had joined him, as well os tbe Nawab of Purneab, with ^,000 
men. A reinforcement to Calliaud, consisting of 200 Europeans 
and a battalion of Sepoys, with 800 horse, under Captain 
If nox, bad been advancing from Bengal, and now h urried 
on. On its arrival at tbe scene of action, Knox did not 
hesitate ; but with the utmost gallantry crossed tbe river, and in 
sight pf tbe inhabitants of Patna, wbo crowded the walls to witness 
this extraordinary and astonishing combat, completely defeated 
tbe emperor and bi^ allies, who precipitately retreated, and were 
followed up by Colonel Calliaud aud Meerun, who captured their 
baggage and artilleiyi and their foroes dispersed. On July 
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1700, Meerim's tent was struck by lightning at mgh*t, and he, 
with three attendants, perished. 

Meerun's conduct had from the first been cruel and licentious; 
bul whatever vigour the Government of Ben|^ possesaed, belonged 
to him, both as a soldier and administrator. On thb 
arrival of the news of his death at Moorsbidabad, Meer 
Jaffier, afflicted by leprosy, became imbecile, the troops * 
broke into mutiny, and, but for the presence of Meer Cassim, 
might have put the Nawdb to ^eath ; but from this fate he waa 
preserved hy his son-in-law, who quieted the troops by an advance 
from his private funds. The state of the administration now 
became intolerable, and the Council of Calcutta deter- 
mined upon requiring Meer Jaffler to abdicate. On ih fonea to 
Bounding Meer Cassim on the subject, he deliberately ^ 
proposed to Mr. Hoi well to have Meer Jaffler put to death after 
the usual fashion of Indian revolutions ; but Mr. Vansittart ad- 
vanced from Calcutta with 200 Europeans and a battalion of 
Sepoys, and the old Nawab reluctantly submitted, protesting vio- 
lently against the deliberate breach of faith, and only requiring 
an asylum in Calcuttf^ 

As far as financial results were concerned, the new revolution 
Was profitable. In payment of the sum due to the company, the 
large districts of Burdwdu, Midnapoor, and Chittagong were 
assigned to them ; and five lacs were contributed for the war in 
the Carnatic. For the services of the Council, twenty lacs, •or 
200,000/., were allotted, of which 30,000/. to Mr. llolwell, and 
about 00,000/. to Mr. Vansittart, besides smaller dona- DiKbononr. 
tions, were actually paid. But the whole transaction 
had been faithless and dishondurable. It wn§ not (rauwetinn. 
even justified by the pecuniary embarrassments of the company. 
The viceroyalty of Bengal, at a time when its lawful sovereign 
was endeavouring to assert his rights, was, as it were, sold to one 
who had no claim to it whatever, except the assumed security of 
the company’s interests, by men who used them as a cloak for their 
own avarice. As an immediate consequence, the most aenmonious 
discussions ensued in Council between those who had, and those 
who had not, received shares of booty ; but there wens other and 
worse events to come which cast these into the shade. If the 
question be considered calmly, after the lapse of a hundred years, 
it seems only surprising, if the Council desired a change, tha^they 
did not espouse the jiist cause of the emperor, with whom they might 
have made their own terms, and obtained ipore favourable and 
more extensive grants than they exacted from Meer Cassim. 

The new Naw&b possessed great vigouri and the effect of ht« 
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refomn ftVid retrenchments was Bonn apparent in th'} flourishing 
condition of his treasury ; but the emperor, who dare not proc*eed 
roviiion of I^ehly, and had not foregone his intentions upon Bengal, 

ihe ciiii»eror. had remained near its northern frontier. Major Carntic, 
who had succeeded Calliaud in the command of the forces, was 
Hcisde- deputed to watch his movements; and in January, 
j. Htfd by ] 761, advanced on the emperor’s camp, and defeated him. 

aujiirOiinitto. occasion, M. Law and his French party were 

taken prisoners ; and Camac, who had received instructions from 
The emperor Vonsittart, visite^ the emperor, and invited him 

joinsi caniRc, to PatnH, whither he accompanied him. The fact of 
his sovereign being an honoui'ed guest in the English camp, 
vi8ir.»Mcer excited the alarm and jealousy of Meer Cassim in no 
CRBRtin. ordinary degree ; but his own plans were not matured, 
and he sullenly submitted to be created Viceroy of Bengal, at the 
same time agreeing to pay twenty-four lacs of rupees per year to 
the emperor — a miserable sum, if it be remembered that Aliyerdy 
Khan, after providing for all local expenditure, used to remit 
upwards of a million sterling, year by year, to the imperial 
treasury. Thei'e was now no pretence for detaining the emperor, who, 
accompanied by Camac as far as^he frontier of ^har, 
offorsThr proceeded towards Dehly ; but before bis final departure, 
n«TRi!u!i? he had oflered to the English company the dewany, or 
the EiigiiBb. financial managemeut of l^cngal. 

JVleer Cassim was now secure in his office ; and, as Meer Jaflier 
had attempted, began exactions from the principal 
t!n«sim’8 oflicers, who, under his father-in-law’s lax admin^stra- 
were reputed to have amassed wealth. Camac 
and Coote would have protected. H^m Nairain of I’atijLja, who had 
so often proved faithful ; but liis English friends wene withdrawn, 
and be was shamefully abandoned to tlie Nawab by Mr Vansittart, 
aud mercilessly despoiled. Meer Cassim, hpwever subservient he 
might find his English friends at times, yet beainily desired freedom 
wieer oafBim interference. With the emperor he was fully able 

reiiioveRto to copc; but he dreaded the Englisli,,was powerless to 
Kunvhtw. anything at Moorslridnbad, and he therefore removed 
|}is lesidenpe to Mougheer, 620 miles from Calcutta, There he 
II r Relieved himself secure ; and, will; the aid of one Petrus, 

an Armenian, and other adventiiTers, he began secretly 
ituRBia. cannon, and to make muskets and Sfcicoutzements 

for a native army. In 1762, the famous dispute in regard to 
transit duties, and the dustuks or piisses wbiph could he 
granted ty the company’s officers and which exempted 
SaSt-MH** merchants from payment of Custom dues, had reached a 
suii^ high pitch ; and there was no doubt the privilege had 
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been shnmefully abused. Mr. Vansittart even vi&iteil tbe Naw&b 
at Mongheer, who, so far from supporting his view of the subject, 
abolished all transit duty whatever, and threw open the trade. 
Jttiis was considered, if possible, a more unjustifiable act than his 
interference with the dustuks ; and at this junctura, a boat or 
bouts, wliich had some arms for the garrison of tho factory at Patna 
on board, was seized by the Nawilb's officers. Two Their fon- 
gentlemen of the factory, Messrs. Haj and Amyatt, were ■««««“«*»•• 
deputed to require their release ; but the Nawab refused the request 
unless Mr. Ellis, the chief of tile factory, was removed. Mr. Hay 
was detaified as a hostage, but Mr. Amyatt was allowed to rotuin. 
Mr. Ellis, a violent man, considering the Nawab*s demeanour to he 
unequivocally hostile, now seized upon the city of Patna, He 
could not however maintain his position, and proceeded up the 
river ; but was intercepted and brought back. Meer Cassini now 
threw oif the mask, and issued orders for all tbe English to be ap- 
prehended. Mr. Amyatt, who was traveUing, resisted Amynti 
the order, and waa killed. 

Both parties prepared for war ; and the English, as if unable to 
act except under the authority of a native prince, withdrew the 
aged Meer Jaffier froft: liia obscurity in Calcutta, and, in 
spite of his inveterate leprosy, on July 7, 17C3, pro- e&imVu 
claimed him Nawab, and having secured from him a ^*'^*‘**‘ 
grant of the three districts, and the other agreements pJ’JSJ 
of Meer Cassim, marched with him to Moorshidabad. ji. 

Meanwhile, Meer Ctissiin had set out with a powerful 
force to meet the English. His troops had been disci- 
plined by a Swiss of the name of Sumroo, who had UevrOMsim, 
been a sergeant in Law's corps, ^and bis artillery and small arms 
were excellent. On July 19, the English force, which 
consisted of 650 Europeans and 1,200 Sepoys, met the ctl at 
Naw6b’s army at Cutwah, and defeated it ; but it rallied and HKHin at 
and gave battle again at Gheriah, on August 2, when ®*‘®*’*'‘*** 
the Nawdb’s troops fought with unusual resolution, but were again 
routed an^' lost all their guns. The double defeat MnrocraAna 
enraged the Nawdb beyond endsirance, and he gave full 
reip to his passion and ferocity. Rdm Narrdin was cast 
into the Ganges, as were also the great Sett banker} of Moorahi- 
dahad, then at Mongheer ; and Kajah R^ Bulluh, another fiiend of 
the English, was put to death, with all his iamily. On the Nawdb's 
arrival at Patna, he directed the Fhiglish prisoners to be SagHah 
slaughtered, and the bloody work was done by Sumroo, prisotm pat 
who bred volleys into their prison rooms till afl, upwards ^ ^ 
of 200 souls, were dead. The English were, however, advancing to 
revenge their countxy^inen; theNawab’s army, which had again saUled 
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at Owda-Nulla, near Mongheer, 'was 60,000 in number, and had 
The NnwAb placed 100 guns in position ; but the English, though 
owdS^NuiilL 3,000 strong, Europeans and natives, stormed 

Monichocr the position, captured the guns, and the Fort of Moil- 
tokeii. gheer was taken after a short siege. 

The Nawab had 6ed to the vizier of Oudh, and formed a league 
Aiiinnce with him. Early in 1764, these confederates, who had 
M^*cnBBim joined by the emperor, marched upon Patna, 

villerof whicli was assaulted on May 3, 1704 ; but it was de- 
oude. fended by English troops, and the vizier’s army retired 
to Buxar, where it encamped during the rains. Before a new 
MriitTof campaign could open. Major Hector Munro had taken 
the Kiigiisii command of the army ; but tlie native portion of it, 
which was very considerable, and was flushed by 
victory, was in a condition of serious mutiny, demanding largo 
iH BuppreBaed donations and increased rates of pay. One regiment 
li/eJtor of Sepoys marched off with their arms to join the 
Munro. enemy, but were pursued and brought back. Major 
Munro’s conduct at this trying period is be^^ond praise; but it 
was not till the ringleaders had been tried, and many of them 
executed, that the Sepoys rtitumed to their obedience, and, to 
victory of pvove their faith, demanded to be led against the 
Buxur. enemy. The confederates had an army of 30,000 
men. Munro’s forces consisted of 857 Europeans, 5,207 Sepoys, 
and 918 native cavalry, with 20 field pieces ; in all 7,072 num 
— the largest English force which had as yet assembled in 
India. On October 22, he arrived at Buxar, and was met by 
the enemy, whom ho ccmpletely defeated. 130 pieces of cannon 
were token, and only that a bridge, over which the enemy pass^^d, 
had bc4m broken down by them, the whole of their treasure and 
Jewels, which were estimated at 3,000,000/. sterling in value, 
must have fallen into the victors’ hands. 4,000 of the enemy 
perished, and Major Munro lost 847 in killed and 
wounded. The consequences of this victory were 
immense ; the whole of Bengal lay at the disposal of the com- 
pany. The vizier of Oudh had 'Irretrievably lost both prestige 
«iiiid power, ^nd the emperor had no resource but to place himself 
under English protection. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BVBNT8 IN BENGAL (continued)^ FROAC THE BATTLE OP BUXAR TO 
THE LEFARTURE OF LORD GLITE, 1764 TO 1767. 

After the defeat of bis allies at Buxar, the emperor voluntarily 
joined the En^^lish, and opened negotiations with the The emperor 
Council at Calcutta in regard to the disposition of the kiIkiihi'i? 
Oudh territory, which was declared to be forfeit. The Nfg«>tiutiou«. 
Council proposed to divide it with the emperor, retaining the 
southern portion ; but the negotiation was ultimately broken ofl', 
and was not resumed. On the other hand, the vizier was also 
negotiating ; but he evaded Mtinro's demand for the surrender of 
^leer Cassim, whom, after despoiling of much of his wealth, he 
allowed to escape, and of Suinroo, whom, however, he coolly pro- 
posed to assassinate. The army, therefore, advanced towards Alla- 
habad, and invested Chunargurh ; but it was inactive, and as, for 
want of money, no exUiiisive operations could be carried on, Munro 
resigned his command. In the hope of recridting their now 
exhausted finances, the Council sent for Meer Jaffier 
Not only was the public service to be provided for, but dunJiiitiZi of 
the shameless demands for private presents and losses * 

were pursued with even more than usually stringent 
rapacity, even to the neglect of the public interests, which, indeed, 
seem to have been of very secondary consideration. The finan('.ea 
of the Nawab, were, however, a« low as those of his friends ; and, 
already worn out by anxieties, disease, and nge. He died at ' 
at Moorsbidabad soon after his return there in January 
1765, but not before he had disbursed the enormous sura of fifty- 
three lacs — 580,000/. — to the private claimants. 

Meer Jaffier's death rendered a new appointment necessary, and 
Nujm-oof^ Dowlah, his second son, was elected to 
nucceed him. This event, as mtgbt have been expected, dowinh. 
was too tempting, in regard to demands for presents, it> be reristed ; 
and in these days we read, with as much amazement as 
indignation, the sums which were demanded almost as ttomi b” ^ 
rights, and received without the least compunction, by **** 
the senior officers of the Calcutta Council. Among them, in 
various shares, was paid away no less than 1^,355/. While by Mr. 
Mill’s accounts (< Hist.’ vol. iii. pp. 326-829) the totals of private 
donations received by individuals from the Moorsbidabad treasury 
up to this period were 2,160,656/., the payments on account of 
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‘restitulidhs/ had reached 3,770,83Si., making a sum total oi uo 
less than 5,040,496/. Private individuals were indeed enriched 
beyond conception ; but the public finances of the company wera 
impoverished, notwithstroiding their enoi*mous extra receipts. By 
TheOonnrii treaty with the new Naw&b, the military defence of 
•iiidertRkM the coimtry was undertaken by the comfuiny, and a 
defrnreof’^ deputy, Mahonied Reza Khan, was appointed as the 
BeiigHi. Nawab’s representative and executive minister. Mr. 
Vansittart had returned to England, and Mr. Spencer, a civilian 
from Bombay, occupied his place. 

The Court of Directors were not, however, satisfied with the 
piuitiRfHc- progress of affairs in Bengal. It was impossible for 

Court o{*‘® them to defend their servants from the imputations of 

Directori. scandalous rapacity which were becoming notorious, 

and it was even more unendurable that the public trnde of the 
company should have been well-nigh extinguished by the private 
trade of its own servants. Clive was, therefore, requested to pro- 
ciivc Is ceed again to Bengal. During his residence in England, 

he had been elected an Irish peer ; he was a member of 
Bsugai. Parliament, and aspired to be a director of the East 

India Company ; but in this he had failed. IPhere was a party in 
the court who virulently opposed him, and who had ordered a re« 
sumption of the payment of the revenue of his jahgeer, or etftate, 
which obliged him to resoil; to an action at law ; and it is probable 
the^ contentions would have continued, but for the dangers 
and embarrassments of Bengal, which he alone was considered 
capable of removing. In regard to the jahgeer, he agreed to 
relinquish it to the company after ten years, if he lived so long, 
and this closed the discussion. Lord Clive landed in 
SicutS!®****" Calcutta on May 3, 1765, and on the same day the 
Joseph II., Vizier of Oudh, with his Mahratta and Rohilla allies, 
was again defeated at Corah by General Carnac, and 
Tiller rf* threw himself on the generosity of the Plnglish. It 
Ottdh was a strange sight for the people of India to behold. 

Their emperor, and his most powerful subject, were alike 
suppliants for assistance and for bonsideration, at the hands of 
l|i 08 e who, npt ten years before, were no more than humble mer- 
dants, and had been ignominiously expelled from Bengal. It was 
a eitoationwhich required the solution and direction of a master 
mind; and Loid Clive, after a brief survey of affaird'in Calcutta, 
Clive pm- ' which disclosed to him unbounded rapacityand vice — and 
having declared that he would summarily dismiss from 
Aeuc; the service^ any servant of the company who refused to 
•ndjoiM tbo covenants which had been prepared in 

srnr. Englrnd— left Calcutta on June 25^ and proceeded to 
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join tbe aimy. As he passed Moorshidabad, the arrangements 
for tbe militwy defence of the country were definitively bettled. 
Fifty-4;bree lees of rupees — 630,000/.— were assigned for the purpose, 
'tM in order to pre^serve a check upon Mahomed Beza Klian, two 
Hindoo gentlemen of rank, lUi Doolub and Jugget Sett) the hanker, 
■were associated with him. Clive now proceeded to the camp; 
and, on August 2, the affairs of the vizier were considered settlement 
and decided. His dominions, which he had forfeited Jl'jfier Sf 
by an unprovoked war, were restored to him, except two 
districts, Corah and Allahabad, Vhich were reserved for the em- 
peror ; he Vas to pay fifty lacs for the expenses of the war, and 
Bajah Bulwunt Sing, who had rendered material assistance to 
the English, was confirmed in his possession of Benares and 
Ghazipoor. ^ 

The emperor only remained. On him were settled the two re- 
served districts of Oudh, and twenty-six lacs — 2tW),000/. 

— of the annual revenue of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa; wilKuIo ***** 
hut he was required to relinquish his claims to the 
arrears which had accumulated. lie had already twice offered 
the dewany, or revenue management of Bengal, to the English, 
once to Clive and once to General Carnac; and on 
Clive again proposing the arrangement, he readily th'edl*w/ny 
acquiesced in it. On August 12, the emperor took his 
seat on a throne, constructed of the dining- tables and an arm- 
chair, in Lord Clive’s tent, covered with rich cloths, and Jhe 
imperial firman was executed and formally delivered to the repre- 
sentative of the English nation. It conferred upon i^rticumrs 
them in perpetuity the three provinces, which possessed 
a population of 26,000,000, and a revenue of 4,000,000/. sterling, the 
only alienation being the twenty-six lacs— 200,000/.— gunianteed 
to the emperor, and fifty lacs, the pension of the Naw&b of Moor- 
shidabad. At the same time, Clive obtained from tbe emperor a 
formal grant of the whole of the Northern Cirenra, at present in 
the possession of the Nizam, to be used when the English might 
be in a ptv *tion to enforce their surrender. 

On Lord Clive s return to Calcutta, he resumed the question of 
the check of private trade, and in this bad to oppose 
his resolute will to tbe interests of the whole English 
community, who, in the unbridled exercise of privilege 
and power, had become alike ksolent and reckless. Tha salaries 
of the civil officers had hitherto been nominal, and were*on a 
acale so paltry that to live on them would be impossible. To raise 
them in a siifficieiit degree would he difficult, and he nutiwofi 
therefore arranged that the proceeds of the monopoly 
of salt, which bad hitherto been consideied one of the viVuiUMrifla 
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Naw6b*8 private perquisites, should be collected iato a joint-stock 
sum, to be divided in proportion to their rank among all grades. 
It amounted to about thirty-two lacs of rupees, and the proper 
division was to be made by a committee formed out of the whole 
body. 

So for everything had been settled on comparatively easy terms ; 
... ^he turn of the army was now to ensue, and the risk 

with itae was much more formidable ; extra allowances, called 
batta, had been granted to it, with other special aug- 
mentations : and the whole was to be reduced to one system bj 
which the receipts of pay would be greatly diminished. Notwith- 
standing the danger, it w'as proclaimed that after January 1, 1766, 
Mutiny of thesc extra perquisites were to ce5iB0. The conse- 

tiie offlcera. queiice was an immediate mutiny of the officers ; but 
their proceedings were kept secret till March, when Clive, who 
had gone to Moorshidabad, received the first ^ round robin ’ 
remonstrance. The officers had threatened, oa they had bound 
themselves to each other, to resign ; and Clive directed Sir Robert 
Fletcher, who commanded one of the three divisions, to receive 
any resignation offered, and dispatch the individuals at once to 
Mutiny of Calcutta, while he wrote to Madras to send up every 
JlliliierSr* officer tliat could be spared. At Mongheer, on March 
thTiiHtivu^ 13, the European soldiers assembled in arms to support 
rcgimeitta. their officers ; but were overawed by the Sepoy regi- 
ments. In the camp at Serajpoor, similar scenes took place ; but 
there was no actual outbreak, and the sudden arrival of a regiment 
of Sepoys, who had marched 104 miles in fifty-four hours, pre- 
vent^ what had been contemplated. By these resolute means 
had Lord Clive agaimobtained the mastery of a position 
from which most men would perhaps have receded by 
compromise, and it was a strange element of his suc- 
cess, that the Sepoy battalions, led by a few faithful and devoted 
officers, should have overawed and controlled the Europeans. Sir 
Robert Fletcher, who was the instigator and ringleader of the 
whole, was tried and cashiered, and others were similarly sen- 
tenced; but the whole was settled more by firmness and resolu- 


Clive'i 

eventual 


Death of severity, and the majority of the officers 

SliwAb”"* expressing their contrition, were restored to their rank in 
Moowhi" the service. During the progress of this mutiny, the 
young Nawdb died at Moorshidabad on May 8. The 
racIraSedby event was of no political importance, and his brother, 
his brother. gyf.ood.Dowlah, a'jouth of sixteen years old, was in* 
vested with his digmty. 

If the state -of Lord Olive's health had permitted him to re* 
main in IndiOi it is frobable that he would have stayed to wateh| 
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for a timei the progrese*of the reyolution he had directed » hut ho 
wae unable to bear the eifects of the climate, and in 
Jan ufurj 1767 intimated to the Council hisvintention recurnmo 
of ]jyroceeding to England. His SRCOxid administration ' 
had lasted only twenty-two months, and yet was cro^^ded with 
events which had added greater lustre to his reputation ^han his 
first. The objects he had most deeply at heart, the possession 
of the three great provinces of Bengal, had been Review of 
secured with marvellous ease; Jie had treated the 
enemies of his nation with singidur courtesy and favour; and as 
he left India, he recorded that any further extension of territory 
in India would be ' a scheme so extravagantly ambitious, that no 
government in its senses would ever dream of it.’ In his lat- 
ter ^cts none of the greed of money which he had at first 
dismayed was evident, else ho might liave obtained any sum be 
chose to demand from the Vizier of Oudh, whoso dominions ho 
restored to him, and from the Itajah of Benares, for the confirma- 
tion of his possessions ; and in regard to the Nawdh, his declara- 
tion of defence before his peers, that, when piles of money and 
jewels lay before him in the treasury of Moorshidabad, he only 
* marvelled that he hach taken so little,’ has been accepted by pos- 
terity. One of his last nets in India was to refuse a legacy of 
50,000/. which had been left him by the Nawdb, and cause the sum 
to be applied to the maintenance of the Invalid Poplar Hospital. 
In regard to the application of the salt duties to the pay of the 
civil officers, the directors and proprietors of East India stock* 
eager for iiicre&iod dividends, disapproved of the measure, and 
ordej’ed the salt duties to be incorporated with the general revenue 
of Bengal ; but as no provision was made for the pay of these 
officers, Lord Clive took upon himself to order the continuance of 
his own plan, until proper gradations of salary could be decided 
in England. He left India finally on January 29, 1707, being 
succeeded in office by Mr. Verelat. 


CHAFfEIl XVL 

OF XYXariS AT MADRAS, 1761 Td 1768. 

The capture of Pondicherry had raised the English in the Camatio 

to the highest rank of local power. The difference be- 

tween their positions in Bengal and Sfodras was this ; chestivuiia 

that, whereas id' the former the English had created 

their own Nawib, who was solely dependent on them, in Ike 

H U 
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Garoatio thej had assisted a Nawab already established uiidei 
hereditary grant from his sovereign, who, to some extent, stiL 
exercised independent action; but, as in Bengal, the militai^ 
defence of Mahomed Ally’s tenitory had devolved upon tf^em, 
and they had no means of supporting an army, except from 
the Nawab’s revenues. The Nawab, however, being wasteful 
and extravagant, was deeply in debt; and on application being 
made to him for money, lie proposed the spoliation of several 
Finniiriai persons as a resouroe. Of these the Bajah of Tan- 
diflicuiticB. . considerable ; but a settlement 

1 was arrived ait with him without war, which he agreed to pay 
I tweniy-four Iims, in four iuf^talments, nad four lacs as a yearly 
* Fiiiiureof tribute. This, however, gave very little i*e»il relief to 
?o«act Madras finances; njid Moortia Ally of Vellorenand 

money. Mahomod issoerf of Madura and Tinnevelly, who re- 
fused to negotiate, were in turn attaciced ; but with no pecuniary 
advantage ; what was obtamed from them being in small propor- 
tion to the expenses of the wtir. Of the latter chiefs, Mahomed 
Issoof was subsequently betrayed to Die Nawab by a Frenchman 
named Marehand, and put to death. The weakness of the Nawab, 
in a military sense, had i>econie more thaif •e\>er «pp irent, and the 
necessity for his support by the company equally un- 
iietiuits. ^^oidable ; under » mutual -coinbuaation of interests, 
therefore, the eonnection continued, and the available revenues of 
the Carnatic graduoliy yiasoed into the lioads of the Council. 

Peace between Franoe and England was concluded on February 
10 , 1 ? 63 : under thenrtides of wlwch, restoration was made to the 
French cf their original Indian possesions. Had Clivo been con- 
sulted in tl»e iiwitter, he would^probiibly have given ample reasons 
agaiiiiA tbe read mission to India of the French on any terms; but 
Iho interests of the English were in a great measure already 
secured by the agreements of the French nrjt to erect foits or 
keep troops in Bengal, and not to dispute the authority of Mahomed 
Ally in tlm Cni>Hatic; thus the provisions of the treaty were 
carried out. Both parties luid also agreed to acknowledge Salabut 
Jung 08 Soobahdar •of tlie Decoui ; but was *<rw dead. Shoitly 
after the news of the battle of Paniput had reached the 
! nith?* Deccan, SalabiA Jung luad his brother, Nizam Ally, 
Deccan. invaded the Mahratta dominions, in the hope of wresting 
from them the tenritories ceded by the treaty of Oodgeer. They 
pedetrated as far as Poona, which thesy plundered and partly 
Abat jnn Niaam Ally actually obtained re-cessions 

tieUirUriw? of the i^alwe 'of twenty-seven Incs of rupees. After this, 
tSw brothers iietumed to Boeder, whore, in the month 
vintc Ally. ^ VIQ2y Nizam Ally dethroned and imprisoned 
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Salabut Jung^ whom he afterwards put to death, and liecame 
Soobahdar of the Deccan. 

In the following year, Nizam Ally was drawn into further dis- 
pute with the Mahrattas by his minister, Rajah Per- war between 
tabwunt, who supported an intrigue for depriving the 
PtSshwah of his power, and the elevation of Janoojee Maurutiafc 
Bhoslay to the regency. In this campaign, the main body of 
Mahratta horse, evading Nizam Ally, plundered the Moghul ter- 
ritories as far as Berar ; but Nizanr Ally, unable to overtake them, 
marched biU'k upon Poona, which Vas again plundered, and many 
of the best houses burned. On the letum, however, of Nizam 
Ally to Aurungabad, part of his army being on the left bank, and 
part on the right bank, of thoGodaverv, it was attacked Defentof the 
in this position by the Mahrattas, and the latter portion 
cut to pieces. The Moghuls are said to have lost 10,000 men on this 
occasion, and the Mahrattas followed them to Aurungabad, whore 
a fresh treaty was concluded, in Octolier 1703. 

Ill the year 1705, the* Mahrattas, under the command of the 
young Pdshwah, Mahdoo Rao, attacked Ilyder Ally, of wurbetwcf* 
whose rise to power they were extremely jealous. The 
campaign was an active ^.:ie on both sides; but in the uxiMybure. 
end Ilyder was defeated, with verysevere loss; was obliged to 
pay thiriy-two lacs to the I’^shwah, and relinquish all the Maliratta 
districts lie had. occupied. About the some time, Nizam Ally bad 
made an irruption into the Camaltc, but was unable to prosecute 
bis designs against the Nawab, owing to (he attitude of the 
English, who advanced a force to meet him, under Colonel Canip« 
bell, as far as tbe iixintier ; but he had succeeded in reducing the 
power of B»isalut Jung, who had evidently been disposed to make 
league Avith Hyder Ally against his brother and life Mahzattas. 
No sooner were they respectively at liberty, than tlie 
Mahrattas and Nizam Ally coalesced against Jaiiorjce miki iiit- 
Bhoslay, of Berar, who had in turn deceived them both, unu« MglSnx 
and*forced him to restore the districts he had usurped, 
of which the Nizam’s share was lifteen lacs per year. From this 
campaign in Berar, Nizfiin Ally wm recalled to Hyderabad, by a 
movement on the part of the lilngUrh, which it is necessaiy to 
explain. 

T’be Northern Circars had been bestowed upon tbe English by 
the emperor, as h»is been already stated, on August 12, 

3706, in free gift, in the words of tbe deed — * To tbeir movemeia 
heirs and descendants, for ever and ever; free, exempt, 
and safe from all i-emoval^ and from all demands^of the 
Dewany Office, or the Tnaperial Court;’ and execution of thegiwst 
fma cWged upon, * our sons, oomras, viziers, governors, Ae. 

hh2 
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But th« Circoi'B were in possession of the Nizam ; and his volun- 
tary acquiescence in the terms of the grant was not to be hoped for« 
Clive had urged an immediate movement by the Madras Govern- 
ment, to effect their occupation ; but Mr. Pigott was no longer at 
the head' of affairs ; and the new president, Mr. Talk, and his 
Council, hesitated until the opportunity had passed by. Their 
own necessities, how'ever, impelled them at last into action j and 
on March 3, 173G, proclamation was made at Masulipatam, on 
the terms of the emperor's grant, and on the 7th, General Calliaud 
stormed the fort of Condapilly f the process of assimiiug^ chwge of 
the coiinti 7 being simultaneously carried on by the ci\il officers. 
It was to resent this assumption of authority and territory, that 
Nizam Ally marched from Berar ; and it is probable, that had 
the Council of Madras boldly asserted their right to the districts, 
and intention of maintaining them by force of arms, if necessary, 
the Nizam would not have dared to attack them ; but they again 
hesitated, and, as usual in India, their opponent blustered the 
Tronfy with niore. Finally, General Calliaud was deputed hastily 
Hyderabad, and concluded a treaty with the Nizam, 
thocircara. i)y which five lacs per annum was engaged to be paid 
by the company fc»p Ellore, Moostufa Nftgger, and Rajamimdry, 
and four lacs in addition wltenevcr the district of Guntoor, then 
held in jahgeer by Basal ut Jung, should be made over to them. 
The English and the Nizam were further to assist each other with 
troops, when necessary ; and for the present, two battalions of 
infantry, with six guns, joined the Nizam's forces, and assisted 
hi min capturing Bangalore, and iu reducing refractoiy Poligars, in 
the Carjiatic. 

But the ever fickle and restless Nizam Ally did not long abide 
Intrigues of ^7 engageiiienti While Colonel Smith, the officer 
Muiiu Ally. command (»f the British contingent, was employed 
in Eastern Mysore, he discovert»d that the Nizam was intriguing 
with Hyder Ally, and warned the Madras Council to be on their 
guard. Ho then, in May 1707, retired to the frontier of^the 
Carnatic, leaving only a detachment with the Nizam's forces. 
Meanwhile the Nizam was neg«^tiating with Nunjei4j, the minister 
of Mysore, for the destruction of llyder Ally : and on this being 
discoverefl by Hyder, he seized and imprisoned the minister. 
After this event the Nizam made overtures to Hj^der, who had 
become supreme in Mysore, and promised to a^st him against 
the English, on receiving payment of twenty lacs, and an Migage- 
ment by him to pay a tribute of six lacs of rupees a year. This being 
Kitnm Ally ^ eoncluAed, the Nizam threw off the marie ; and having 
Hyder, their united foresee advanced against 
uteaugusii. Colonel Smith, whose detachment with the Nizam 
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had been allowed to depart. The Council of Madmf>i on the first 
warning by Colonel Smith, had dispatched one of their inomhers, 
Mr. Bonrchier, to negotiate ; but it is almost unnecessary to record, 
that^he object of the mission entirely failed. 

The combined armies of the Nizam and Hyder amounted to 
42.860 cavalry, 28,000 infantry, and 109 guns. Colonel 
Sniitirs force consisted of 1,030 cavalry, 30 of whom und nyder 
were Europeans, 6,800 infantry, of which only 800 ?..ioiiei 
were Europeans, with 16 guns. Jle had taken up a ®'"*^*'* 
position in a hilly country, wherS he was attacked on August 
17G7, and suffered a trifling loss. Finding the hilly tract 
untenable, he retired into a more open locality, where ,.etireB 
he was followed by the enemy, who attacked him 
again at Changama. but suffered a sharp defeat. Colonel Smith’® 
condition was, however, precarious, on account of scarcity of pro- 
visions : and he made a bold and rapid march upon Trincomalee, 
which he reached on September 4, hoping to find stores of rice 
laid in ; but in this he was disappointed. He was joiiu^ shortly 
afterwards by a brigade under Colonel Wood, and he now deter- 
mined to attack the allies. His force liad meanwhile been increased 
to 10,000 infantry and 34 guns, the cavalry remninii g as before. 
On September 20, the allies moved* to attack the English, and 
endeavoured to turn their flank. Colonel Smith, who saw their 
design, advanced to meet them, and the movements of botli being 
concealed by an isolated hill, they Ctanie upon each other unawares.^ 
The result was not long doubtful. The allies were de- „f 
feated, with the loss of 4,000 men and G4 guns, and '*“**^*- 

next morning they wore pursued, with some eflect. While thoso 
operations were going on, Tippoo, Hyder's son, had Tippoc.nt- 
advauced to Madma, and had attacked the suburbs; MuUra*. 
when tlie news of his father’s defe.it caused him to withdraw 


precipitately. The monsoon had now set in, and for a time both 
aides were inactive ; hut when operations again commenced, the 
allies sustained several sharp reverses in succession, and the 
Nizam, already weary of a war by which he had at first hoped 
the English .night bo crushed, and ^e Carnatic recovered, but had 
gained nothing, now entered into secret negotiations TheNimm 
with Colonel Smith ; and when Hyder Ally began to 
send back his guns and stores to Mysore, and was and Mndrim. 
evidently bent on abandoning the alliance, Nizam Ally enteredf 
avowedly, into negotiations with Madras. • 

To this he was impnlled by what he considered a very serious 
danger. The Bengal Government had alreadj^ dis- Movcnient ot 
patched a force, commanded by Colonel Peach, into 
the Northern Circars, which had advanced without d^mUiSSL* 
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eht?ck, *113 fur as W urun^ul, the ancient capital of Telingdna^ 
only eighty miles from Hyderabad > and the Gircars were there- 
fore completely subdued, while the very capital of his do- 
iju'fflcfeni'y miuions was menaced. At this juncture the Cc^incil 
of ini- Miuiras of Madras, had they possessed only ordinary firmness 
■ and ability, mi^ht have considered — as they had a right 
to do from the Nizam’s treachery — the former treaty annulled; 
and while dictating their own terms, as tu the Carnatic and the 
expenses of the war, have occupied the Ci rears in virtue of the 
Trenry with ®mporor*a free gift. *But they did neither, and the treaty 
tbeh'izniii. of February 2;i, 17(58, done at Madras, contained, with 
some advantages, conditions so absurd and impracticable, that it is 
strange how they ever came to be entertained. Mahomed Ally, 
the NawAb of the Carnatic, was m^w, for the first time, recognised 
itBunwiBo Nizam as one of the contracting powers. The 

provuiimn. company’s right t^» the Northern Circars upon the em- 
peror’s grant was conceded, and the peshciish, or tribute, reduced 
from live lacs to two, th-e other three lacs being deducted as 
expenses of the war, the stipulations as to Guntoor remaining as 
before. So far, the provisions of the new treaty were moderately 
advantageous; but, between the Nizam hnd Mahomed Ally, the 
company were drawn into netion against Hyder, who was rudely 
denounced as an usurper and freebooter ; and the Council actually 
agreed to recover the tableland of Mysore, or tbe Carnatic * Bala 
^Ghat,* from him, on behalf of the Nizam, and to pay seven lacs of 
rupees a year for it and tbe Northern Circars combined, if Mysore 
could bo conquered. This was, in fact^ n feeble imitation of the policy 
of Clive in regard to tlie dewaiiy of Bengal ; but it made a bitter 
enemy of llyder xUly, whose power was now at its zenith. The 
court of directors commented most severely upon the provisions 
of this treaty, and its weakness and absuniity were set forth with 
unsparing censure ; but it was too late ; the treaty could not be 
revoked, and its dististrous consequences have to be recorded. One 
passage of this memorable dispatch is, however, worth quoting. 
After enumeruting their present possessions in India, the directors 
wrote : — ^ The protection of theso is easily within the reach of our 
power, and may mutually support each other without any country 
alliance whatever. If we pass these bounds, we shall be led on from 
one acquisition to another, till we shall find no security but in the 
subjection of the whole, which, by dividing our force, would lose 
qI the whole, and end in our extirpation iirom Hindostan.’ 
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CHAPTER XVIT. 

FROM THB nKNEW\L OP THE WAR WITH HYDER, TO TUB PEACR 
OF MADRAS: AND THE WAR BETWEEN RYDER AND TRfi MAH- 
RATTA8, 1708 TO 1771. 

• , 

In a subseqiiont dispstrli on the anme subject, the dircctocs thus 
wrote to the Madras Council : — ‘ Instead of pursuing- pncitic 
measures with Ilvder Ally, ns wo think you ouglit to have done, 
knowing, as you did, niir sentiments with respect to extending our 
territories — ynu have brought us into such a labyrinth of difficul- 
ties, that we do not know how we shall be extricated from them. 
If, however, Ilyder Ady be extirpated ’ — then the directors recom- 
mended restoration of rajahs and others whom he may have 
dispossessed. lUit Ilyder was quite the reverse of * extirpatt^d ; ' 
his separation from the Ni^^am Inul added to his freedom of action, 
and he undertook thec«*Mtimuince of the war with more 
than u.sual spirit and ellect. Whi||i he had been en- uimcHthu 
gaged in the Carnatic, several of the Miuill powers on 
the western coa>t had neule an attempt to recover independence, 
and were assisted by the llombay (loverniiieut, whose ships 
destrayed a small fleet, widcli Ilyder had commenced to establish, 
and landed a force at Rangaloi'e. In May 1708, Ilyder suddenly 
attacked this town, which the English comiimader precipitately 
nbundoiied, leaving even his sick and wounded, with the artillery. 
Freed from the presence of the English, Ilyder ilf>w held all the 
native princes to ransom, and by these means obtained funds for 
his prosecution nf the war agaiii.st Madras. 

If the Council had attended to the admirable advice given to 
them by the directors, they would have met Ilyder * half 
way : ’ and a treaty for the mutual advantage of both Hudnu 
might have been concluded withcgit further war; but 
the Council were in tinted by the prospect of a speedy conquest and 
possession of Mysore^ and were urged on by MahomtM Ally to 
undertake it. On the other hand, Ilyder saw clearly that he had 
no resource but to fight for political and teriitorial existence ; and 
that the chances accommodation with the English had altogether 
disappeared. The campaign opened in June 1708. o^miNiiga 
Colonel Smith, accompanied by the Naw4b and two ^der^ 
members of Council, commenced operations against 
Eastern MyacMeit and Colonel Wood againat tlie B&rdh MahM-* 
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the' couirtry lying below the tableland to the south. Owing to 
the absence of cavaliy, in whicli arm Hyder Ally was very power- 
ful, Moo/ary KAo, the Mahratta chieftain of Gooty, was engaged by 
the Council pf Madras, and joined Colonel Smith on August 4. 
The movements on both sides are full of military interest, and 
aiiciirIi results were at first in favour of the English ; fcT 

auccetiwii!. Coh»nel Smith had invested Bangalore, and Colonel 
Wood had overrun the Barilh Mahal, driving out llyder’s garri- 
sons : but, as well ns from the English, Hyder was in poi'petual 
dread of an attack from the Mnht*atta8, or from a coalition of the 
I'jiglish with them. He had onh' just suppressed an insurrection 
nyiior-R brother-in-law, Mukluloom Sahib, 

iii’mruuiPB. recognised as the independent Nawah of 

S4ra, in Northern Mysore, by the Pdsliwah ; and this act might be 
considered a course of war. In this perplexity Hyder Ally now 
iiydpi-pro- proposed terms of peace tft the Madras Council, offering 
luiaus pome. Banili Maliill and to pay ten lacs — 100,000/. 

— as the expenses of the war. 'I'liis offer was rejected by the 
Thetprmu Council, wdu), believing Hyder’s actual weakness to he 
■rercfuBod. gause of liis advances, now sought to take ad- 

vantage of it by proposing, not only an bnormous sum for the 
KnffiiRii expenses of the wai-, hut the paymei t of tribute to the 
(teinandB. Nizam, w'ith cessions of territory to Moorary llao, and 
a materially enlarged frontier to themsolves, iiicludiiur a portion 
lu fused by Malabar coast. These inflated propositions w'ere 

Hydor. jii turn refused by Hyder Ally, and active operations 
again began. Coh)nel Smith now remonstrated with the Council 
(’.ihMiei on various points, end was ordered to JMndras to 
pronidato accouHt for them, os^ Well as to explain his intentions 
Uiidnia. regard to the campaign. 

During his absence. Colonel Wood, who had been the favourite 
with the Council and the Nawab, was not only out-n anoeuvred 
H>derd^ by Hyder, but, on November 10, at Oossoor, was defeated 
fpiitrt Colonel by biin, losing 2,000 draught cattle, with his stores, and 
two eighteen -pounder guii.s ; and on the 2t3rd was 
again severely handled, and esc^jv^d only by the timely an-ival of 
j A reinforcement under Major Fitzgerald. Colonel Wood was now 
’ BUporsede^ by Colonel Lang ; but the English army was much 
^ Tiie$ipgc of crippled and weakened ; the siege of Bangalore had been 
raised; and Hyder Ally, taking advantage of their 
Hydert position, at once descended into the Barah Mahdl. 
•ttooeMM. Here, with surprising energy and rapidity, he recovered 
all the forte whicK had been taken by -Colonel Wood, and then 
inarched southwards upon Tanjore ; but, after receiving four lacs 
of rupees fi^m the rajah, he suddenly turned northwards 
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towards Madras, the road to which was now open. The ^onstdma- 
tion of the Council was extreme; and an officer — ('Japtain ha ap- 
Brookc — ^was dispatched to negotiate. Hyder’s proposals SfwirMVnna 
were those of a dignified statesman, as well as an ^ble tSo®" 
general. He pointed out how often his peaceable Council, 
overtures had been rejected ; explained how ho was, in fact, tho 
only barrier between the English and the Mahrnttas, and that it 
WAS open to him either to join them, or the English ; and as it was 
impossible to oppose both, he would join the English in preference. 
The Council were, as before, irresolute and incapable. They sent 
Mr. Andrews, a member, to Ilvder on February 14, 

1769, while they again placed Colonel Smith at the tion* broken 
head of the army at Chittapet. The Council proposed " 
im armistice for forty days, of which Hyder would Swtii 
accept only twelve : nnd at the expiration of this period 
he again moved southwards, followed by Colonel Smith. 

Meanwhile Hyder had entered into communication with M. Law, 
now chief of Pondudierry. He detailed the victories 
he had gained over their luutual enemies, the Plnglish, tiNcinnK^wrrii 
and invited an envoy to his camp; and while Mr. 

Andrews had returned to INfadras for instructions, received a 
deputation from the French, whibh was sent with all the pomp 
they could contrive to exhibit. This was possibly intended by 
Hyder os r ruse to alarm the English Council ; but, not depending 
on its effect, and liaving succeeded in inducing (yolonel Kvndc» , 
Smith to follow him to a distance of 140 miles from Slllmi^ind 
Madras, he suddenly left his camp at the head of 6,000 
chosen cavalry, and, marching l.’lO miles in three days Madras 
and a half, arrived at St. Thoip^, five miles south of Madras, on 
March 29. Thence he wrote temperately to the Council, that he 
had respected their country ; that he had preferred to negotiate 
with them instead of fighting Colonel Smith, and requested 
Mr. Du might be sent to him. 

• Hyder was master of the situation, and dictated his own terms. 
His ove -Lures were strenuously opposed by Colonel p/y^er 
Smitb, who declared he coiila turn IJyder’s position to 
his disadvantage, ns indeed was quite possible ; but the 
Council were full of fear, and on April ii, 1769, a treaty was 
executed. Its principal teniis were that mutual conquests were 
to be restored ; that, in case? tbe dominions of either partv were 
attacked, tbe other should aid in driving out the enemy— wtfich, In 
fact, amounted to an article of offensive and defensive alliance; 
but by the treaty the English became saddlSl with the it^ unfOTour- 
whole expense of the war, had been obliged to abandon 
all that had been gained, and by the dominiint position Snsutii 
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of Hyder at the gate of Madras, hod, for the present, lost what 
prestige they had won. As to Miihoined Ally, who refused to be 
a party to the treaty, and Hyder, who objected to his being con- 
sidered at all, they thus inutually ignoreil and deHed each other, 
and it added not a little to the estimation of llyder's power by 
the people of the country, that he insisted upon the families of 
Chiinda Sahib and other persons of rank, liitlierto kept under sui^ 
veillance by Mahomed Ally, being released and made over to his 
protection. Thus ended the second war with Hyder Ally, which 
had assumed an aspect of long, dftlicult, and costly prolongatioti. 
Defence of ^he best and only excuse perhaps that could be made 
thcOouncii. hasty treaty, was given by the Council of 

Madras, who, in their defence, declared tiiat they had made peace, 
because they had no money to make war. 

Hyder was no sooner at peace with the English, than he entered 


Hyder at war 
with Uio 
Mahraltai. 


on a contest with the Mahrattas. He not only refused 
payment of their chouth, but Ins troops made incursions 
into the southem districts of the Mahiatta dominions. 


This was not to he endured ; and having dispatclied a large body 
of horse under Putwiirdhun, Hastia, and other leaders, in Novem- 


ber 1771, Mahdoo llao Pdsljwah followed at* the head of 20,000 
horse and 15,000 infantry. With these forces, tlm whole of 
Noithern and Eastern Mysore, ns far ns Nundidroog, were quickly 
overrun and plundered. Hyder, who could not oppose the in- 
vaders, hoped they would retire on the approach of tlie monsoon ; 
but 'Mahdoo Rao, who was obliged to return to Poona in June, on 
account of his health, was bent on a prosecution of the war, and 
left Trimbuk Rdu Mama in Mysoi’e, in command of 30,000 men. 

After some inconsequent negotiation, the campaign was opened 
Second monsoon by the Mahrattas, under the cotn- 

cumiiaign. niand of Appa Buhvunt. Their army having been 
reinforced, amounted to 40,000 horse and 10,000 infantry, but 
their artillery was weak. Hyder brought into the field 12, (KX) 
horse, 25,000 infantry, and forty guns ; but, under the Mahratta 


superiority in cavalry, he could undertake no offensive operation. 

As the Mahrattas pressed him back upon Seringapatam, 
be attempted to defend the pass of Mnilgdta; but he 
wds defeated, with terrible slaughter, on March 5. He 
ta besieged. ^ Seringapatam, followed by the wreck of the 


army, where he was besieged by the Mahrattas ; but,<<deficient as 
they were in siege guns, they were unable to make any impiession 
Hyder Meanwhile Hyder had besought the Council 

SUgHah*?©?* Madras U) afford him assistance ; but it was in vain 
■aaiauuce. that he appealed to the terms of the treoty, offered 
twenty lacs for an English brigade, to cede the Barah Mahal, or. 
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M liis ouly altematiTe, to call in the fud of the French j» The Conn* 
cil would willingly have observed the engagements tiic terms of 
of the treaty, and assisted him ; but they were over- 
j^uled by Sir Jolm Lindsay^ who hod been sent out by 
the ministry of England, to the Nawab, as ambassador-plenipo* 
tentiary, and they feared him. The Nawab, who detested the 
* upstart,’ would not hear of Hyder’a being assisted ; and, on the 
contrary, demanded a junction with the MahrnttaS against hini; 
and as Sir John Lindsay supported the Nawab, Ifyder ny^er 
was abandoned and compelled* to make the best terms 
he could with his foes. If the Council was unable, under the 
circumstances, to assist Ilyder, they did not at least disgrace, 
themselves by joining the Mahrartas against him. The terms to 
which Ilyder was eventually obliged to submit were very strin- 
gent. He had to pay, at once, thirty-six lacs of rupees — 300,000/. — 
as arrears of chouth and expenses of the war ; and to promise for 
the future an annual tribute of fourteen lacs ; as also to surrender 
Kolhar, Bangalore, Ooscotta, Balapoor, and Sdra, which had for- 
merly been held by Shahjee, the father of Sivnjec ; and by this 
cession his dominions were materially contracted. Ilyder never 
forgot or forgave tho treacherous and cowardly, as he termed it, 
abandonment of him by the English on this occasion ; and by the 
cession of territoiy forced from him, the Mahratta outposts in 
1771 had advanced to the north-western frontier of the Nawab’s 
territories. 


CHAPTER XVIir. 

OF THE FB0GRES8 OF THE MAHRATTAS IN HINOOSTAH, 

17G9 TO 1772. 

After the close of the F^shwah’s campaign against Janoojee 
Bhdslay, in Berar, in 1709, an army was sent into Mai- Ti,e 
wah, u*'ler the command of Visajee Kishen, which 
was the first effort the Malii*attas had made in that Maiwah. 
direction since the fatal battle of Paniput. On the junction of 
the contingents of llolkar and Sindia, the cavali^ amounted to 
about 50,000 sti'ong, and the infantry, composed, for the most part, 
of Arabs, Abyssinians, and other foreign mercenaries, was numer- 
ous and efiectire. The Mahrattas had not only to collect the 
arrears of chouth, hut to recover the prestige they hud lost On 
the port of Ithe Emperor of I)ebiy, there ^as nothing to oppose 
them. The Prince Juwfin Bukh^ with Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah, the 
Bohilla chief; nmintamed Behly, and Sooruj Mul, the JAf, having 
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threaten^ k, was killed in action in 1709. Ilis son aflterwords 
ThHrpro- l^id siege to the city in conjunction with llolkar; 
«eedina«. tjjg influence of Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah over Holkarv 

Induced him to retire into Malwah, and the siege was abandoned^ 
The first act of the Mahratta general was to require the Kajpoot 
chiefs to pay arrears of tribute ; and Visajee Kishen next turned 
upon the. Tats, who, after a defeat, were compelled to agree to pay 
sixty-five lacs of rupees — ()o9,000/. — partly in cash, and partly by 
instalments. It now became a question whether the Rohillas 
should be attacked or not : and eventually, though not without 
iinhiikhund uiuch discussioii auioTig the leaders of the army, the 
Qvorruii. ISIahratta forces, after the deatli of Xujeeb-ood-Dowlah, 
in October 1770, moved into Roliilkhund, and completely overran 
it, at the same time threatening Shujah-ood-Dowlah of Oudb, who 
was, nominally at least, under the protection of the English. The 
vizier, however, temporized. • 

The young emperor, Shah Alliiin, had found his English allies 
averse to proceeding to Dehly and seating him on the throne ; 
Theom rro turned to the Mahriittas for that purpose, 

jniiiHtiifl who readily met his advances. After the plunder of 
Muhrftitaa. Hohilkliiind, they ha<l proceeded to Dehly, and were 
prepared to receive him, wdienovoc it suited him to come. The 
emperor, therefore, though warned of the consequences by the 
. Council of Calcutta, was met by Sindin, who escorted him to the 
Theeiv ror Kishen, and on December 25, 1771, be 

iK nmwiii'd M was placed on the throne of his ancestors with much 
Biinh Aiiuiii. Although Rohilkhund bad been for the most 

part already laid under contribution, yet Visajee Kishen had 
protected Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah and his family; and Sindia now 
urged the spoliation of his son, a course to which the emperor 
gave a ready consent. Early in 1772, therefore, the Mahrattas 
Znbitn Khan Httacked Ziihila Khan, and plundered him of all the 
piiiudor«d. wealth accumulated by his father. Of this the em- 
peror had hoped to got a share, but he gained nothing, and the 
condition into wliich he was sinking, from the intolerable beha- 
viour of the Mahratta leaders, was ibecoming more and more in- 
BUpportab}^. 

There werei;hree parties now in active intrigue: the Rohillas, 
wishing to get rid of the Mahrattas on any terms, and 
willing to assist the Vizier of Oudh ; the wizier, de- 
testing and fearing both, was temporizing with each 
alternately ; and the Mahrattas, desiring to plunder both Oudh and 
Rohilkhund, or willing to be bought off by either or noth. The 
vizier's policy was, however, detestably treacherous, for he would 
willingly have sagrificed the Rohillas to the MohrattaSi in order 
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that he might follow up tlieir rarages and annex the country ; but, 
on the other hand,- he dreaded the occupation of Kohilkhund by 
them, a step which he was assured would be followed by an attack 
iipon his own dominions. In June 1772, a convention „ 
was made, by which the Maiirattas agreed, on the pay* wti.h the 
meut of forty lacs of rupees, to spoi'e Kohilkhund ; but ‘ 
would not accept the bond of Hafiz Kehniut, the Kohilla chief, 
unless it was guaranteed by the vizier. On this being effected, 
Hafiz Kehmut actually paid five lacs to the vizier as ^ 

.1 1 Tmnnartlou* 

his share ; but of this sum nothing was paid to the m iinhii- 
Mahrattks. As the monsoon was at hand, the IVIahrattas ‘ 
having received no money, would delay no longer ; and crossing 
the Ganges by the fords, attacked the Kohillas, and routed them 
with great slaughter, plundering Nujeeh Khan, one of. their chiefs, 
of all his wealth, and committing vast devastation. The conse- 
quences of these attacks were, that the Kohillas threw tlieniselves 
on the protection of the vizier, and fell corapletidy into his hands. 
Contraiy to the expectations of the emperor and all other parties, 
the Mahrattas did not leave the vicinity of Dehly, hut cantoned 
theniaelves in the Dooab for the rains, during which period, the 
eiirperor, weary of*lUeir insolence and rapacity, endeavoured to 
resist them by force ; but his general, Nujeeh Khan, was 
defeated, Dehly was 0 (;cupicd by them, and he was MHiiratta* 
obliged to purchase their forbearance by the cession of pmnm.VU* 
Allahabad and Corah, two of the districts of Oudh, *®"*'‘** 
which hod been reserved for him by the English after the hbttle 
of Buxar. These were, however, protected by a British force 
under Sir Kobert Barker, which the Mahrattas hesitated to attack ; 
and they now offei'ed to forego their demands on the Kohillas, if 
they would join them in an ibvasion of Oudh. Hafiz Kehmut 
Khan, however, refused to comply, and cast in his lot with the 
vizier and the English, by whose combined forces, with his own, 
the Mahrattas wem held in check. While the parties were thus 
occupied, news reached the Mahratta camp of the death of Mahdoo 
Kao Pd^-'hwah, on November 18, and Yisajeo Kishen, taking the 
whole of the army with him,^retired southwards, and pouod dis- 
crossed the Nerbudda, laden with plunder, in the month 
of May of the ensuing year, 1772. • 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

OP TRANSACTIONS IN ENOLANl), 17G9 TO 1773. 

The rapid progress of the English power in India, coupled with 
the possession of immense wealth by the servants of the company, 
which WHS ostentatiously displayed in England, not only excited 
public envy, but reports of the oppression of the natives, and 
malversation of public funds, became at length so prevalent, and 
were to all appearance so well supported by facts, that the 
utmost indignation prevailed, and an investigation by a parliament 
taiy commission was loudly demanded. On Lord Clive’s return 
from India, he had been attacked virulently by his old enemy, 
Mr. Sullivan, and the corruption prevailing in the court of pro- 
prietors, in which, by investments in India stock, numbers of 
additional votes were provided, enabled his adversaries, who had 
been in India, to assist in«iteiitilly the combination against him, 
and eventually to bring liis ti-ansactions ^ before Parliament, 
arinistoriai tlicso procee<^ng8, the magnitude and impor- 

trHiivHfcioiiB tanee of the imperial grant of the dewan}^ of Bengal, 
Ka8t ii'iiiia which Lord Clive, it was admitted, had obtained, became 
coinpMiiy. ijetter comprehended than before; and his own esti- 
mate of the surplus revenues of the three provinces was a million 
sterling. In 17(57 the amount of dividend on stock had been 
limited to ten per cent, until February 1, 1769; but the anticipa- 
tion of heavy remittances from India induced the ministry to 
demand a payment of 4(X),000/. per annum, for five year^, while 
permission to raise the dividends on stock to twelve and a-half per 
cent, was conceded ; but should the rate of dividend fall below 
ten per cent, a proportional reduction of the payment to the 
public exchequer was to ensue. At the same time, Mr. Vansittart, 
Mr. Scrafton, and Colonel Forde, were appointed as supervisors 
of financial affairs in Bengal, and sailed together in the ^Aurora,’ 
a frigate of the Royal Navy; hut the ship never reached her 
destination, ahd is believed to have foundered at sea. 

Financiid atfoii's in India, so far from furnishing any prospect 
oonSition of payment to the exchequer, or increased dividend, 
•nances (n Were in reality labouring under a condition of chronic 
deficit in all the presidencies. The magnificent reve- 
nues of Bengal were bkdly collected, aud the peculations made from 
them w'ere immense. In Madras, the Carnatic war had not only 
drained the locsi} treasury, but the Nawdb had been obliged to 
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borrow at hoitvy interest : and these were the main sources from 
which the surplus revenue had been expected. Instead of itH 
ceiviug remittances, therefore, the directors had to meet heavy bills 
drawn upon them in Calcutta and Madras. Notwithstanding 
fliese impeuding difKculties, dividends of six and a quarter per 
cent, in March and September 1771 were declared, by an immense 
majority in the court, which indeed was all but unanimous on 
the subject, and proposals for the dividends of 1772 were made at 
the same rate. 

It was impossible, however^ to meet the future engagements. 
Instead pf a surplus, a deficiency of l,2i);l,0()0/. apptiared nenficncy lu 
in England, and tliere w^as even a greater one in Calcutta. 

Loans were applied for to the Bank, for 400,000/. and 300,000/. 
respectively; and these proving insuHicient, an application was 
made to the ministry for tlie loan of 1,000,000/. sterling. The 
request was not immediately responded to by Lord North, but 
Parliament was convened earlier than usual, and its 
proceedings, which are memorable in English hist«)ry, “f tiiu soii-ct 
were carried on amidst much excitement on both sides. ^ ‘ 

The Select Committee did its duty fearlessly, and the exposure 
nimle of fraud, ])eculation, and luismanagement by the company’s 
servants, determined the ministry to make an entire renovation in 
the conduct of affairs in India, until at least the ex})iration of 
the company’s charier, which had yet six years hi run. It was 
in vain that the company denounced the proceedings in Parliament 
ns an infiingement of their rights, and violation of their property ; 
the English public was thoroughly aroused, and would he content 
with nothing short of a searching enquiry. After a further 
protest by the dkectors against the minister s proposal in regard 
to regulation of dividend and imyment of deb* ^ which miif„rtiie 
had no effect, he introduced a Bill for a new constitu- of 

tion of the company, which struck fairly and decisively ••••« c >im>Hijy. 
against the pi’evniling corruption. The qualifications for voting 
were enhanced ; directors "were to be changed in rotfitif)n. A 
goveraor-peneral for Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, with a salary of 
25,000/. <i year, with four counaellers at 8,000/. each, were to bo 
appointed; and a chief justice, and three puisne judges were to 
form a royal court. All correspondence was to be submitted to 
the ministry; and no peraon whatever, either king’s or company's 
servants, should be allowed to receive presents, or engage in com- 
mercial nflairs. ‘ If,’ eavs Mr. Mill, ‘ the alarm and indignation of 


the company, directors, and proprietors were excited 
before, that body was now struck with tl)^ highest i»yOie 
terror and resentment.’ They carried on their agitation *^’"*^*“ 
both in Parliament and in the City of London — ^indeed, throughoat 
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England, with unsparing assiduity and vigour. Tlfey made long, 
ingenious and severe protests ; they were defended before both 
Houses by eminent counsel, and they left nothing untried by which 
ft verdict in their favour could be obtained ; but Parliament was 
obdurate: and the ministerial measures wore carried by largo 
majorities in both Houses. It cannot be admitted they were 
perfect ; for the real founders of the management of Indian 
affairs had yet to gain experience, and of that even the 
company’s soi'vants possessed none beyond trade, to which they 
had been accustomed ; nor could oven the Select Committee 
elicit inforruation on which they could have formed particular 
measures ; hut the conviction that a now constitution was needed, 
apart from the fiery denunciations of J3url(e on the one hand, 
The Bin special pleading of the company on the other, 

rcwivoH the was dear to moderate men of all shades of politics, and 
..ijaiaBBuub. received the royal assent on June 21, and July 

1, 1773. It was at this lime that the final and specific accusations 
PniceedinffB affaiiist Lord Clive, wdiicli had long been impending 
agaiijBi ciivp. fyyQj. were brought forward by the chairman of 

the Select Committee, in the shape of a demand for enquiry into 
the death and deposition of Sunij-ood-DowJab, and the fictitious 
treaty. On Clive’s part nothing w-as denied ; he gloried in every 
Clive rnm. uct hc had dotio, and the s\ mpathy of both Houses, 
iiiitB Buiciue. representing the English nation, ultimately went with 
khilr j strain upon his mind, coupled with a 

Fravee. paiiifiil cliroiiic disorder, produced aberration of in- 
tellect, and ho died, by his own hir.nd, on November 2, 1774. 

The firs| appointments made under the new constitution were 
A iflintment Warren Hosting, an experienced company’s ser- 
irfwarreu' vaiit, then ill Bengal, to be governor-general, with 
w’gfJvernorw General Claveriiig, Colonel Monson, Mr. Francis, and 
eeuorau Harwell, a civil servant, os members of Council. 

Of the new court, Sir l!llijah Iiupoy was chief justice, and Le 
Maistre, Hyde, and Chambers the puisne judges. On October 
14, 1774, the three members of Council, Clavering, Monson, and 
Francis, who had sailed fixmi England, landed in C^cutta, and on 
the next day the royal commission w'as read. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

OP SPEKTB IK BENGAL, 1767 TO 1775. 


On the departure of Lord Clive, in 1767, he was succeeded by 
Mr. Verelst ; but the genius and decision of the ad- 
ministration had departed with him, and the old mal- mtion of 
practices prere quickly resumed by all grades of the local 
civil servants. It is questionable whether their individual 
rapacity or incapacity were ever more signally displayed than 
at this period. The local executive administration was carried on 
by Mahomed Reza Khan, as deputy of the Nawab, and Rajah 
Shitdb Rdi ; but it was corrupt, extravagant, and wholly without 
check or control. Immense grants of lands were made to ^ 
their creatures, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, with double 
a corresponding alienation of the revenue : and together *®'^®”*®“** 
with the local charges, not only absorbed the whole of the funds, 
but created ultimately *a deficit of more than a million and a half 


sterling* Lord Clivers plan of a doable government was gradually 
breaking down ; for, with all his genius as a politician, and as a 
military commander, he had failed to estimate the difference 
between the detail of a governmoiit carried on according to the 
native system, and one which released native authorities from 
responsibility, and left them to unrestrained malversation of the 
revenues, and oppression of the people. 

There were, however, some officers who saw the danger, and 
among them Mr. Ilolwell, who wrote boldly to the vr.Hoiweir* 
Council as early as 1761 We have nibbled at these ^ra^and 
provinces for eight years, and notwithstanding the •dTiou. 
immense acquisition of territory and revenue, what benefit has 
resulted fit>m our successes to the company P Shall we go on 
nibbling and nibbling at the bait until the trap falls and crushes 
^ us P Let us boldly dare to be soobahs ourselves.’ So decisive a 
policy, however, even Clive rejected ; and it was not Bnperfmon 
till 1769 that supervisors were appointed to each of •pp«*®*«** 
the provinces, to act as checks upon the native goremora, and to 
collet information regarding the revenue settlements and the 
land tenures. They had hardly begun their work when the v^ole 
of Bengal was virited by a terrible famine, the results 
and effects of which have been passed over, aliffost with fmniiista 
silence, by most of the English historians, of India, but 
whieh have risen into new and prominent interest by the jmbliea* 

II 
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lion, in -1808, of Mr. W. Hunte/a 'Annals of Rural Bengal,’ a 
work full of most interesting details to the student of the history 
of this period. Mr. Verelst left India soon after it began, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Cartier, who had been one of the supervisors, 
and who made a faithful report to the Couil of Directors; but it 
was coupled by an assurance that not only would the revenue 
l)e safe, but that ten per cent, would be added to it. The famine 
and its hoiTible accompaniment of destruction of human life 
continued ; and in the summer of 1770, as Mr. Hunter writes : 
' The people went on dying, the husbandmen sold their cattle, 
they sold their implements of a^zriculture, they devoured their 
seed-grain; they sold their sons and daughters, till at length no 
buyer of children could be found ; they ate the leaves of trees and 
the grass of the field, and in June 1770, the Residents at the 
Durbar affirmed that the living were feeding on the dead. Day 
and night a torrent of famished wretches poured into the great 
(‘ities. At an early peiiod of the year pestilence had broken out. 
In March, we find small-pox at Moorshidabad, where it glided 
through the viccroyal mutes, and cut off the Prince Syfut in his 
palace. The streets were blocked up with promiscuous heaps of 
the dying and the dead ’ ( p. 20). The faffiine ceased by the close 
Kffftctaof of 1770, and a plertiful harvest ensued ; but the deso- 
tiie fniiiiiie. lotion it had caused was frightful. More than one- 
third — thirty-five per cent.^of the general population, and fifiy 
per cent, of the cultivators, had perished, and * notwithstanding 
t(i6 abundant crops of 1 771, the country continued to fall out of 
tillage; and the conimissioiiei’s appointed in 1772 to visit the dif- 
ferant districts, found the finest part of the province desolated by 
famine, the lands abandoned, and the revenue falling to decay ’ 

The mischiefs of the double government, coupled with the 
famine, roused the directors to action ; and, almost in the words of 
Mr. llolwell, they wrote to Bengal, that they had resolved * to 
stand forth as dewan, and to take on themselves the entire caiw 
and management of the revenues, through the agency of their own 
Warren servaiits.’ On ApriU13, 1772, Mr. Warren Hastings 
il2umI3"the assumed charge of the new administration. *He had 
KMvertiineiit. '‘originally belonged to Bengal, where his eminent 
talents having attracted the notice of Clive, he was employed in 
finlitical duty at Moorshidabad ; and having subsequently visited 
Kngland on leave, his evidence before the Select Committee 
proved ao valuable, that he was appointed to the Council of 
Madras; and thence being, it was considered, the only civil officer 
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capable of canying: out tlie new meadtirea in Bengal, was appointe<l 
Pi*eaident of the Council in 1772. After deciding upon the beet 
means for the revenue management, which was a lease of all lands 
for % term of fit e years, and providing courts for the administration 
of civil and criminal justice, Mahomed lleza Khan and Rajah 
Shitdb Rdi, who had been chiefs of the prior administration, were 
brought to trial on various charges of malversation, but were ac- 
quitted. They were not, however, re-employed. 

Mr. Hastings* attention was now drawn to the political events 
in the neighbourhood of Dehly, and he met the Vizier poutimi 
of Oudh at Benares by appointment, in the month of 
September. The financial condition of affairs in Bengal 
at this time, was as distressing as that of the directors in England : 
and a debt of 100 lacs— 1,000,000/. — hod accumulated. There were 
two questions for discussion : first, the emperor*8 pension of 
twenty-six lacs from Bengal, to whic.h, as he had become depen- 
dent on the Mahrattas, the directors had already decided os early 
as 1708 he would be no longer entitled; the second, that as he 
had assigned Corah and Allahabad to the Mahrattas, sucli an 
arrangement could not be permitted, and the original grant to 
him should be revoked* In both of those measures the vizier 
concurred ; and as the cost of the rntdotenance of the two districts 
had proved extremely heavy, amounting to nearly two millions 
sterling in five years, they were assigned to the vizier for an addi- 
tional payment of iif^y lacs. • 

On the other baud, the object of the vizier was to obtain posses- 
sion of Rohilkhund, for which, as already explained, he had long 
been intriguing : and he offered to Mr. Tlastings forty The viziueH 
lacs of rupees — 400,000/. — the amoqnt of the bond he 
had obtained from Ilatiz Rehmut Khan, if he Were Uoiitikhuuu. 
put in possession of the province, besides paving the costs of the 
troops employed. Mr. Hastings closed with the offer; Accepted by 
but, although the Court of Directors, on March 3, 1776, 
wrote to Bengal, ‘We, upon the raaturest deliberation, confirm 
the treaty of l^nai'es,' there is no act of his brilliant career which 
has been deemed more questionablot 
It was, in the first place, the deliberate hiring of English troops 
to perform an act of spoliation : for the Nawab had no objection* 
poai cause of war with the Rohilias, their bond being ^ 
untenable ; and it was dangerous, because, as Mr. Hastings ^1- 
mitted, it was evident that the Nawdb, who could not defend his 
own dominions without English aid, coud not hope to defend, in 
addition, the Rchilla province. Moreover itVas treacherous, 
because the Rf>billaa had already professed tbeir attachment to 
(he English, and high trust in tbeir good faith. On the oth^r 
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hiuid #ere questions of expediency, which Hastings afterwards 
urged ; the danger of the Rohillas coalescing with the Mahrattas 
and the emperor against Oudh — their power and restless character, 
and the necessity of strengthening the yizier agauist all. Bufi the 
measure had already been decided by the treaty of Benares, and 
action upon it was not delayed. Before it took place, the vizier 
had made adyances to the emperor. He had assisted him with 
money, and troops which were employed against the J&ts; and 
had engaged him to assist in the reduction of Rohilkhund, receiving 
one-half of the plunder and one-half of the territory. Whether 
this secret agreement was known to Mr. Hastings or not, seems 
doubtful. If it were, he would have had ample excuse for 
withdrawing from his engagement as regarded the Rohillas ; but 
Trjoimiire November 1773 he was applied to by the 

fiiniiHiicd vizier to furnish troops for the Rohilkhund service, 
IllVIWlofl of and in January 1774 the necessary orders were issued. 
Hohtikiiuiid. QqIqqqI Champion assumed the command, and, in 
Februaiy, the troops arrived in the vizier’s territory. 

The vizier now called upon Hafiz Rehmut Khan, the Rohilla 
The viaier’i pfty™®°t of the bond of forty lacs of rupees, 

on intimating that his refusal woilid be considered a * casus 
ui'ilinut belli.’ In reply,* the chief stated that he would pay 

Khan. anything that the vizier might have paid to the 

hib ropir. Mahrattas, but nothing more ; and a subsequent offer 
.of compromise was met by a demand of two crores, or two millions 
The BritiBh necossarily refused, the British 

troopH defeat troops advanced on April 17, and on the 23rd attacked 
Hiuiz *'*^***^ Rohillas in position, and defeated them. They lost 
Kehniut 2,000 men, and their brave chieftain, Hafiz Rehmut, 
Khan iB slain. honour ; and Colonel 

Champion, while he wrote in admiration of their valour, did not 
spare the vizier’s exceeding cowardice. The Rohillas rallied under 
o.iiriuBinn Fyzoolla Khan, and took up a strong position, under 
of the war. which was invested; but the vizier had 

already opened negotiations with him, and on his agreement to 
receive a jahgeer or estate, yielding nearly fifteen lacs — ld0,000f.— * 
a year, the Rohilla war ended. 

These Wents had occurred previous to the arrival of the mem* 
hers of Council ; and, iinportcnt as they were, had been thrown 
rroBperikt oc the shade by the success of Hastings’ finandal 
»bt> ananoM, arrangementa. * In less than two years,’ as he after- 
wards recorded in his * Memoirs relative to the State of India,’ 
< 1 saw the debt Completely discharged, and a sum in ready cash, 
of the same amount, acauidly accumulated in store in the public 
treasuries;]^ and if this assertion ia not borne out by the figures 
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quoted by Mr. Mill (toI. iii. p. 516), there can at least be qo ques- 
tion that the English -credit in Bengal was restored, and that the 
finances were easy. These drcumstances were, however, over- 
iool^ : and from the first day of their sitting, the new ^ . 
members, as if they had arranged a plan, on the vuyitge, oi»iuim 
as they most likely had done, evinced a decidedly bos- 
tile attitude to Hastings. They first attacked his political trans- 
actions ; and, on the death of Shujah-ood-Dowlah, the vizier of 
Oudh, early in 1775, and the accession of his son, Asof-ood-l)owlah, 
they, forming a majority in the Council, abrogated all 
former treaties, and arbitrarily forced the vizier into the theouuh 
conclusion of new engag'iments. They confirmed the ™ 
cession or sale of Corah and Allahabad ; but required, as equiva- 
lent, the district of Benares, which belonged to Rnjah Cbeyt Singh, 
and yielded a revenue of twenty-two lacs. The dlowance for the 
English troops was to be raised to 206,000 rupees per month, 
and all balances due were to be paid up. This new ^ new treaty 
treaty was executed on May 21; but Mr. Hastings 
had no part in it ; he considered the terms too exacting, and more 
than could be fulfilled. The directors afterwards signified their 
approval; but the Council deprived the Naw&b of means onunm 
of fulfilling the obligations they ^ad imposed upon 
him, by supporting the claims of the ^gums, the 
mother and widow of Sbujah-ood-Dowliih, to the whole of the 
treasure amassed by him, which was about two millions sterling. 
Nor did the mischief of the interference end here. With an empty 
treasuiy the new Nawab had no means of paying his army, which 
was twelve months in arrears, and it broke into violent mutiny, 
which was not quelled without the slaughter of many thousands. 

The opposition to Mr. Hastings ^as not confined to transactions 
in Council.., It was openly understood, if not pro- 
claimed, that accusations apiinst him would be accept- 
able : and petitions, as might be expected, poured in BMcing* 
not only publicly, but were received at the private 
residenoes of Clavering, Monson, and Francis. The most impor- 
tant of them,, however, that of |be Banee of Burdwan, broke 
down; others succeeded, and the personal animosity displayed 
against .Haetiogs was so evident, that he threatenedUo dissolve 
the Council in case any enquiiy in relation to himself should be 
nommenced. On the other hand, Francis and bis friends placed on 
record, ^ that there appeared no species of peculation from which 
the Honomble Governor-General has thought it reason* ^ 
able to abstaia' These miserable proceedinga culmi* by nsud- 
nated in the famous case^Nundkoomar, a. man whose 
tmacbeiy and deceit had frequently been established. He 
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issued /ipuMric charges against Hastings for liaving received a 
biibe of three sod a half lacs of rupees from the widow of Meei 
Iiittier, which the Council proceeded to investigate; but Hastings 
Proreodings proceedings, refusing to sit in 

i;r till' Council while criminal accusations were made against 
Council. Nundkoomar produced a letter of the Bdgunrs 

ill support of his charge, of which the seal appenred genuine. 
The lady herself denied the transaction ; but the Council considered 
the charge proved, and it was not discovered till after Nund- 
koumar’s execution, that the U^guin’s seal, with many others that 
hud been in his possession, were counterfeits. 

Hastings now brought forward a charge against Nundkoomar 
Counter supreme court for forgery ; and a native naer- 

firruMr,ioiic chant, Mohun Prusad, also prosecuted liim on a sepurute 
accusation of a similar nature, which had been par- 
Nuiidtoamar, ^ court, but was transferred to the 

supreme court on its establishment. On this charge, Nundkoomar 
... ^ tried, found guilty, and condemned to death. No 

guilty. Hiid one, perhaps, expected that the sentence would he 

dentil, mid cariicd out; but the judge. Sir Elijah Impey, was 

executed. inflexible. Hastings did not interfere, and on August 
5 Nundkoomar was hauge<^ It was quite possible for the 
majority in Council, if not to have forbidden the execution, at 
least to have suspended it ; but they were silent, hoping, perhaps, 
that the act would infallibly sacrifice Hastings; and it afterwanis 
formed one of the articles of bis impeachment. The question of 
the legality or illegality of the act has often been discussed. If 
fT<»n»idom- English law was felony, it wns con- 

tiimsuutho sidered only as fraud by natives of India. This act 
rveiit. forgery had been committed before the iDtroductioi^ 

of English laws, and miglit therefore be considered as unaffected 
by them ; but the judge argued that be saw the necessity of a 
severe example among a people of lax morality, and whether 
influenced by his friendship for Hastings or not, stood firm upon 
the legal aspect of the case, and acted upon it. Hastings gained^ 
f«ir the present, the re-estahlisjiment of his authority and immu- 
nity from petty charges ; but the recoil was, in the end, worse 
to liiniseli^than the endurance of them could have been : it en- 
tailed years of anxious suffering, in the thought that by many, 
perhaps most, of his countrymen he was held morally guilty of 
hating used Sir Elijah Impey for the destrjction of his enemy. 
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• CHAPTER XXL 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF WARREN HASTINGS— THE /IRST 
HAHRATTA WAR, 1772 TO 1779. 

After the death of' Mahdoo R&o Pdshwah in 1771, his brother, 
Narrain Kao, was invested as Peshwah: and Rughonath R6o, of 
Uiigboba/his uncle, who had previously been confined Miibntta 
by Mahdoo Kao, but released before his death, was “ft****^*- 
now again arrested, and confined in a part of the Peshwah '• 
palace. On August 30, 1773. the regular infantry, who were 
deeply in arrears in pay, broke into mutiny, and a paily of them 
entering the palace, the Pdshwah was put to death during the 
confusion by a servant of Kughoba’s. The odium of the act 
rested upon Kughoba for a time, but it was discovered afterwards 
that an order to ^ seize * NariAin Kdo had been altered to * kill ’ liim, 
and the Mahratta nation acquitted Kughoba of the murder. There 
was now no heir to thb Pdshwahship, and Kughoba assumed the 
otKce as nearest of kin to the deceas^id. His first proceeding, after 
having received official investiture, was to lead the 
army against Nizam Ally, whom he forced to return wuii tuo' 
to Boeder, and obliged lo make a further cession of 
territory, to the amount of twenty lacs of rupees a year ; but the 
wily Nizam, at a subsequent friendly interview, so worked upon 
him by flattery and cajolery, that the cession was not enforced, and 
the effect of this act was to weaken Kughoba’s power with his 
countrymen. Shortly afterwards i£ was diacovered*that the widow 
of the late Pdshwah, Narrdin Kdo, was pregnant ; and the party of 
Kughoba was gradually w'eakened by defections, lie bad advanced 
into Mysore, but his transactions with Ilyder Ally, which were 
intended to obtain Ilyder's support, were, in proportion to the 
national dc^iands, much reduced, and increased the dissatisfaction 
against him. His defeat of a peytion of the army in the interest 
of the rival party had the effect oi strengthening him for a short 
period: but he was unable to enter Poona, and on April 18, 1774, 
tne widow of Narrdin Kdo was delivered ot a son, who was called 
Mahdoo Narrdin, and who was formally installed as Pdshwah 
when he was forty days old. Meanwhile Rughoha had proceeded 
to Malwah, where he hoped to obtain the co*operation of Siodia 
and IJolkor : and at the head of their forces moved from Indoor 
to the Tapty river, and entered into negotiations with the £og« 
iish at Bombay. During the division between the great Mahratta 
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pariiefl| md while the iiTal factions were watching each other, 
llyder Ally oveiTsn all the Mahratta districts south of the Toong- 
boodra river, while Basal ut Jung, advanciiig from Adony, plun- 
dered the Sjuthem Mahratta provinces unchecked. i 

In 1772, under the oiders of the Court of Directors, an envoy 
Rmiiuw Bombay had been established at Poona; the 

frum Bomtar great object of the mission being to secure the islnnd 
to Pood*. Salsette, with other islands in the harbour of Bom- 
bay. In the same year, in consequence of claims on the Nawdb of 
Bardch, that city had been taken by storm on November 18, and 
the Bombay Council desired to exchange it for Salsette : but un- 
expected events at Poona had nearly determined them to occupy 
overtnret island by force of arms, when they received over- 

from tures from Kughobn for assistance in troops and money, 

Rughoba. Order to establish himself in his government. In 
reply, the Council, on September 0, promised to assist him with 
about 2,600 men, if he w'ould advance twenty lacs of rupees, and, 
on his re-establish men t in his government, cede to the company 
Salsette, with Bassein and its dependencies. But Rugboba re- 
fused to engage to make these cessions, offering other districts in 
(luzerat, of the value of eleven lacs, with six lacs in cash and 
oue and a half lacs per mouth, /or the services of 1,000 Europeans. 
2,000 Sepoys, and 16 guns. 

While these negotiations were in progress, news reached the 
Council that the Portuguese, reinforced from Europe, were about 
to attempt the recoveiy of Salsette and Bassein ; and to anticipate 
Ti,„ Riigii#h ^beir operations, it was determined to attack Salsette. 
tskessifettg. yjjq fQrt of Tannah, in spite of protestations by the 
Portuguese, who bad sent a fleet to Bombay, was besieged and 
taken by assault on December ^8, 1774, and hy the close of the 
month the whole of that island, as well as Carinjab, were occupied. 
Rugboba by this time had fidlen into a difiiciilt position. He 
had been deserted by Sindia and Holkar, and retreating on Quse- 
jai, leached Baroda on January 3, 1775. Here be hoped to en- 
gage the aid of the Qdikwar, and perhaps of the Engli^ ; and be 
of renewed his negotintiuns, which were closed on March 6. 
mStD The Bombay Government agreed to furnish 3,000 men, 
RagiioiA. {jhd Rugboba ceded Salsette and Bassein in perpetnity, 
with Jumboseer and Oolpur, in Guzerat, which, together with 
aasignmenTs of revenue, amounted to a yearly value of niiketeen 
and h quarter lacs per year. 

In anticipation of the execution of this treaty, the Bombay 
Governiflent bad dispatched a force under Oolonel 
^ Keating to Guserat, where Rughoba had already 
bew defeated tlie Mahratta ministerial aimy : and' 
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having formed a junction with what remmned of hisItroopB, the 
united forces on April 19 moved towards Ahinedabad; but the 
Bombay Council were urgent in their desire tor Hughoba to pro- 
deed to Poona, and the allies turned towards the ri\er Myhie. On 
the qioniing of May 18, as the British force was march- . 
ing through a narrow road with high banks, it was nrmr 
attacked by the Mahrattas, and, after considerable loss and 
and much confusion, defeated their assailants. A re- 
newed attack on June 10 would have been more successful ; but, 
owing to the misconduct of some of Rughoba’s horse. Colonel 
Keating^s advance was perceived and the enemy escaped, nc 
however without throwing their guns into the Ner- 1^,0 
budda. It was too late now to proceed to Poona, as tST 
the monsoon had set in ; and the forces were cantoned pu<io«. 
during the rains. Guzerat had at least been freed of the enemy, 
whose lleet also was defeated by sea; and Rughoba 
presented to the company the districts of Hansdte and turtht r 
Amdd, of the yearly value of three lacs of rupees, mak- ***“'“•*■* 
ing up the total of acquisition to upwards of twenty-four lacs per 
year. 

The assistance of, and treaties with, Rughoba, notwithstanding 
their individual disagreements, fbund no favour with The counru 
the Bengal Council. They unanimously decided that 
the treaty was * impolitic, dangerous, unauthorised, and 
unjust,* and order^ all the troops to be recalled. The AuBhuhi. 
Bombay Council defended themselves by the plea that the Supreme 
Council of Bengal was not in existence when the treaty with 
Rughoba was made; and they dispatched Mr. Taylor, an able 
member, to Bengal, whose explanations in regard to Mahratta 
offices proved very valuable. The governor-general, nevertheless, 
directed a suspension of hostilities, sent Colonel Upton as envoy 
to Poona, and gave the Bombay authorities to understand in distinrt 
terma, that he was the only ^glish authority in India who could 
make war or peace. 

Ooloo&l Upton did not at first understand Mahratta Brahmins ; 
and in Sucearam Bapoo, the Scting agent, and Nana 
FttiDawees, the minister for political affairs, he had^to 
encounter two of the ablest men that hod ever been in office. 
HiMi ho, as Grant Buff assumes, at once taken the highest ground 
and ^ dictated a peace,’ in all probability, he would have prcgrented 
war ; but, in proportion as his demeanour assumed a tone of re- 
monstrance, instead of decirion, the Mahrat^ demands increased ; 
and wirii the surrender of all Rugboba’s cessions, they required 
that of Rughoba fiimself, engaging to pay the English twelve lacs 
for theii losses. Colonel Upton’s rep^t produced an imniediato 
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change in fhe opinion of the Calcutta Council, and they made 
preparations to support Rughoba. Meanwhile, the Mahratta 
ininisters had lowered their tone : they found Colonel Upton had 
uot been deceived by their demeanour, and before a reply coul£ 
Thp Mnhratta Calcutta, they had executed the treaty of 

iiiiiiiituTD Poorundhur, by which most of the cessions to the 
of**® English were contirmed, with a payment to them of 
pooruiidhup. twelve lacs of rupees ; but the treaty with Rughoba 
was annulled, his anny was to be disbanded, the British troops with- 
drawn, and he was to reside at a place pointed out, with a pension 
of 25,000 rupees a month and a suitable retinue. By this treaty 
the Bombay Government was placed in a serious dilemma : and 
Rughoba declared, rather than submit to be degraded, he would 
continue the war on his own I'esourccs. It was in vain that 
i Colonel Upton protested against the Bombay opinions and hin* 
dnnices to the new treaty ; and equally vain that the Mahratta 
ministers threatened to carry fire and sw'ord into the English pos- 
sessions if it were broken. Mr. Hastings did not, in reality, ap- 
prove of the new treaty : a dispatch from the Court of Directors 
conHrmed that of Surat with Rughoba ; and^ Colonel Upton was 
r(‘called tt» Bengal. The Bombay Government then sent Mr. 
Mostyn to Poona, who enterSd upon negotiations with the 
ministry. 

This was making slow progress, when a French adventurer, 
M sr‘ 1 ubiu having landed at Choule, arrived at 

rpiii hM Poona, and gave himself out as an ambassador from the 
iiiiiiB. King of France. He offered to the Mahratta ministers 
a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance, to be supported by 
hih ro usai Europeans and 10,000 Sepop, and denounced the 

H propoaa . ^ Rughoba, and the perfidious conduct of the 

j^^nglish ; but though the astute Nana Furnawees was not de- 
I'eived, he yet imagined he could use this new element to sene 
his purposes with the English. The directors had, however, again 
signified their approval of the treaty with Rughoba ; and the 
Bombay Government were not only more than ever confident, but 
set forth the encouragement of thd French at Poona as a ground 
for at once breaking with the Poona ministry and putting Rug* 
hobn io possession of his office 

At this period, also, the Mahratta ministry became divided. 
Moraba had gained over Holkar, and Succaram Bapdo, the nomi- 
nal head of all, to the party of Rughoba, and they united in re- 
questing tlie Council^of Bombay to send Rughoba to Poona f.t 
Mr BKKinsa ^nce. Meanwhile, the whole question bad been recon- 
sidered in Calcutta, and Mr. Hastings had decided that 
it wpuld be most advisable to support the Bombay 
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(Government with a larg:e force. Six native regimentn, therefore, 
with a proportion of artilleiy and cavalry, were directed 
to assemble at Kalpy on the Jumna, under Colonel RiiM>iiibie «t 
Leslie, and the first attempt of British troops to march 
across India was decided on. In Moraha, however, the Bombay 
Government found a weak ally. Nana Furnawees had tempin 
rarily retired from office ; but his counsels prevailed, and there 
seemed so little encouragement from Poona, that the Council had 
nearly committed themselves to the step of forbidding Colonel 
Leslie's advance, wlien, by a new revolution at Poona, Revolution 
Morabf^ wtis seized, on July 11, deposed from office, 
and confined by Sindia ; Ilolkar again changed sides, and Nana 
Furnawees was raised to the highest rank in the ministry. At 
this juncture, news of a renewal of war between England and 
France arrived j and considering the proceedings of Nana Furnawees 
and his party as an actual breach of the treaty of Poorundhur, the 
Bombay Council determined to seat Rughoba in the The Bombay 
rt-gency. Nor did the destruction of his party affect 
their decision. The Council had already frittered away RuJilUliftt 
time and oppoi*tunity ; for, during the dissensions at 
Poona, a decisive bk)w could have been struck } and had Kughoba 
been phiced in office, supported by the English, all the chiefs would 
have submitted to him. Now Nana, the ablest of all the former 
•ministry, was supreme ; and he prepared himself for the conflict. 
On November 22, 1778, the first detail of English troops embuked 
at Bombay and crossed the hHrboiir to the continent ; and j 5 ,„,iiri, 
in A month, the anny, about 2,500 strong, had assembled inmix* rciicii 
at Kbundulla, the liead of the Bbore Ghaut on the Poona 
road, when Kughoba joined it with his followers, and Mr. Camac, 
on the part of the Council, accompanied him. Colonel Egerton 
had been placed in command, and his advance was never ]H,t ndvanw 
more than two miles, often os little as three-quarters 
of a mile a day. The march was harassed by clouds of Mahratta 
liorse, and the main body of their army, 50,000 strong by the 
lowest computation, assembled at Tullegaun, sixteen miles from 
Poona, lo dispute fuither advance. Here the British force arrived 
on January 9, 1779 ; they had eighteen days’ provision iu camp, 
and the Mahratta forces would not risk a general liction ; never- 
theless, almost with the prize within their grasp, the hearts of the 
committee failed them. Mr. (/arnac proposed a retreat, British 
and on the night of the 11th the heavy guns were 
thrown into a tank, and the army began to retrace its Tuiiegaon. 
steps. On the 13th, the village of Wurgaofti was reached, but by 
this time, the force was entirely surrounded, and the committeo 
began to negotiate. Rughoba bad already given himself up to 
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Sludit, and the English alone remained to be dealt with. The 
anny was allowed to depart ; but an unconditional eur- 
wiitL tile render was made of all acquisitions, and the English and 
HeUratsM. Mahrattas returned to their mutual positions of 177*i. 
This disgraceful convention was followed by the subsequent disotis* 
ml of Mr. Oamac and Colonels Egerton and Gockbum, nor was it 
till the conclusion of the long and difficult campaign which ensued, 
that the Englisb/in the west of India, recovei^d the prestige they 
had lost. 


CIIAPTEE XXll. 

f THE FIRST HAHBATTA WAR (cmtinved)^ FROM 1770 TO TREATT 
OF 8ALBYS, 1782. 

Mr. Hormbt, the President in Council at Bombay, altogether 
ignored the convention of Wurgaom. Mr. Camac had had no 
authority for making any new, or abrogating any old treaty ; and 
the spirit displayed by their president now animated the whole 
of the members. Colonel Leslie, though he had crossed the 
Jumna in May 1778, made no material advance, and hud 
entered into some petty local contests. He was, therefore, 
OiUmiei recalled ; but died before the order reached him, and 
mirJh'Jwow Colonel Goddard was appointed m his room. He did 
India. not delay his important and interesting march. Ha 
pressed on through Bundelkhund and Malwah, in spite of the 
threatening appearance of the Mahrattas ; was heartily welcomed, 
and materially assisted at BhopM’by its Nawab; and on Decem- 
ber 2, had crossed the Nerbudda. By the strict discipline he 
preserved, he obtained ample supplies, and this memorable march 
raised the reputation of the English in a vei^ material degree 
throughout India. 

Hastings had been for some tim^ in negotiation with Moodajee 
warmi Bhdslay of Berar, offierl^ng to support him against the 

SSotSStM ministry of Poona : but Moodajee had kept aloof from 

Simdales thd existing contest, and the negotiation, renewed by 

BbAii«r. * > Colonel Goddard, broke down. He, therefcHre, pursued 
hia mardi, and reached Boorhanpoor on January 30, 1779, pro- 
ceeding thence to Sumt, where he arrived onrebruary 26. 
MebM It need hardly be recorded that he was heartily wel- 
oomed by^the Bmnbay authqrities, and was unan!- 
mously^ected a member of their Coui^. Mr. Hornby would 
have at once proceeded to make the Gl^war independent of the 
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Poona ministry, and have taken forcible possession of the Pdsh* 
vrah’s districts in Guzerat ; but be could adopt no derisive measure 
without the permission of the govemor^eneral. ^ 

• Mr. Hastings also rejected the convention of Wurgaom ; and, on 
April 16, instructed Colonel, now General, Goddard, to HMtingi 
negotiate a new treaty with the Mahrattas, on the basis proiHit«» a 
of that of Poorundhur, with a proviso against the ad- 
inidsion of the French ; and if this faiM, Mr. Homby^s plan in 
regard to Guzerat might be followed. Nana Furnawees dallied 
with the new prop<)sal8 ; and it was not till October, when reports 
nf a coalition between the Nizam, Hyder Ally, and the Mahrattoa 
began to arise, that, being pressed for a reply, he declared 
that the surrender of Hughoba, who had escaped from Purimweeir 
Sindia, and again thrown himself on British protection, **”**^“** 
nod of Salsette — were the only terms on which any new negotia- 
tion could be based or admitted. These were necessarily inadmis- 
sible; and the Council and General Goddard prepared for war. 
Oa«proposing their plan to Futteh 8ingh Oaikwar, they found him 
indisposed to commit himself with the Mahratta 
ministry, and General Goddard proceeded to occupy JjSSfJJJJ, 
the PAshwah’s disti’ii'ts in Guzerat. These were over- 
come without material resistanoe, and on February 16, . 

1780, Ahmedabad, the capital of the province, was c«ptar«d. 
taken by assault. 

Mahadajce Sindia and Ilolkar now advanced with about 20,000 
horj*e. They crossed the Nerbudda on February 29, 
and avoided the English, with whom Sindia always idsindiik 
professed great friendship; and he now released Mr. .*“**®*^*’^*^' 
Farmer and Lieutenant Stewart, who had remained with him as 
hostages of the Wui^raom convention, and >shom he had most 
hospitably entertained. General Goddard was not, however, to be 
deceived by indefinite negotiations which would have sacrificed 
tlie fair season, and pressed for Sindians decision ; but finding his 
terms inadmissible, they were rejected, and the campaign con- 
tiniied. On April 2, General Goddard attacked the Mahratta 
camp, and again on the 14thp$ but beyond forcing the leaders to 
take up new positions, no other advantage was gained. On May 8, 
Colonel Hartley was detached into the Koncan, whd(e the Mahratta 
forces had been very active, with good effect; but a^dnrd 
General Goddard was unable to leave Guzerat in the m 

presence of the Mahratta cavalry, which evaded all his 
attempts to bring them to a decisive action, and he advised the 
governor-general to make a diversion in Bufidelkhund and Malwah, 
in order to draw off Sindia, or Ilolkar, .or both from Guzerat. 

His suggestion was at once adopted by Mr Hastingt, aod A 
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Corce, which consinted of drafts of men from Goddard’s aimy, was 
ifr Hnstipg* employed for the purpose under Captain Popham. 
dispHtviiefl n The whole force consisted of 2,400 men, with a small 
iiuriN)«e. detachment of European artillery. Popham crossed 
Ckptoin the Jumna in February 1780, defeated a Mahratta force 
prllceedinga 'which was levying contributions, and took the fort 
owaiior Lahar by storm* lie then ejected, on August 4, 

•urpriHvd with admirable intelligence and great valour, the 
* * capture of the celebrated fortress of Gwalior, always 

heretofore deemed impregnable, which closed his operations for 
the season. His diversion had proved most eflective, and wus 
gallantly and judiciously conducted from tir^t to last. 

The Bombay forces reshmed the campaign after the close of the 
Bnmein inonsoon of 1780, and their first operation was the si*»ge 
iieiiiegcd, Biusaein, which, fortified by the Poi-tiiguese, whs 

unusually strong; but it surrendered on December 11, on which 
day also. Colonel Hartley, who had been covering 
•rd captured, the Siege operations, and engaged in almost incessant 
fighting for six weeks, defeated a spirited attack marie on him by 
llainchunder Gunn^sh, at the head of a division of the Mahratta 
army, of 20,000 men, and who was killed fn the action. The 
whole British army now united# The Bengal Government had 
written to Bombay that they intended to make peace with the 
I’dshwah; but until a truce was demanded by the Mahratta 
ministry, the war was to he carried on with vigour. A peace 
witli the Mahrattas was the more desirable, as war had broken out 


between Hyder Ally and the Presidency of Madras, and Nizam 
Ally's reputed league with him and the Mahrattas was now con- 
sidered more probable than before. 

General Go'ldard, as the Mabratta troops had retreated from 
Oriddard Koncan, now prepared to advance on Poona ; and 

townrdS* Bhoro Gliaut was carried on Februaiy 8, 1781. But 

PomiH. Nana Funiawees dispatched a force of 12,000 men, 
under Purdshram Bhow Putwurdhun, by another pass, to act 
upon General Goddard's rear, and intercept convoys from Bombay ; 
and on March 15, a sharp affair occurred between him and Captain 
Mackay with two battalions of Sepoys, in which the Bhow was 
birly toaten chf with heavy loss. But there seemed no pri)spect of 
a successful advance above the Ghauts, so long as the Mahratta 
army occupied posititms on the dank and rear. Nana Furaawees 
was by^no means alarmed. He had every confidence in Pureshraiii 
PiMitinniand Bhow, who Occupied the road to Panwell and had been 
theuaij'nua largely reitffoned, till his army amounted to 15,000 
rorceH. horse. In addition to this force, Holkar was at ini' 
foot of the Kussoor pass with 15,000 horse^ while above the 
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Qbauts, in Gft)ddard*8 immediate front, Hurry Punt ^ras posted 
with 25,000 horse, 4,000 infantry, and some artillery, ihe 
Mahrattas hud, in fact, put forth their utmost power to destroy 
Hoddard’s troops, if possible^ and their whole army was over 
SO, 000 PtronfT. 

On April 15, a convoy under Colonel Browne, which had foufrht 
its way from Fanwell with great bravery and credit, reached 
Goddard's camp, and be prepared to retreat. During 
Ilia march to Pan well he was pertinaciously attacked ousdiinra 
by the several Mahratta corps in succession; but he 
hnally reached his destination on April 23, with a loss of 460 in 
killed and wounded, with some baggage and stores, which it wan 
impossible to save. Considering the rugged nature of the country 
and the roads, and the immense superiority of the Maliratta forces, 
the retreat had been conducted with masterly skill; but the 
Mahrattas, nevertheless, claimed it as a victory. The season was 
now too far advanced for further operations, and the English 
troops were cantoned near Ku Ilian. 

Mr. Hastings' diversion against the Mahrattas in Malwah and 
Bundelkhund had produced the desired effect, for Sindia anerpHP of 
had been obliged to leave the Deccan, and proceed to 
the defence of bis territories, lie met Colontd Carnac 
on March 7, 1780, who retreated carefully for some 
days, and, on the 24th, attacked his camp at night, and Cainmc. 
routed his force. On April 4, Colonel Carnac was joined by 
Colonel Muir ; hut Sindia eluded further collision, and it Vas 
impossible to bring him to action. About this period cousiderable 
anxiety prevailed as to the part Moodajee Bhdslay of 
Berar would take in the existing contest. Mr. Hastings i>f Mixuinjpe 
had hoped to secure his active co-operation against 
Hyder Ally, the Nizam, or the Poona ministry ; but he did not 
commit himself to an open rupture with any, and his neutrality, 
when, with a force of 30,000 horse at his disposal, he might have 
attacked and overrun Bengal, was purchased by Mr. Hastings for 
thirteen lacs of rupees. Peace with the Mahrattas was, however, 
Mr. Has' '.rigs' grand object, provided it could be obtained without 
any material sacrifice ; and, on October 13, 1781, Sindia, . 

.* 11 ' 1 . . 1 1 SlndlR’B 

who was unable to prosecute the war against Colonel onTturet 
Carnac, hud made the first advance to it, by a treaty 
with Colonel Muir; by which, on engaging to remain neutral, and 
to further a general arrangement, his districts near the Jumna 
were re-^tored to him. Moodajee also had offered his mediation : 
and on September 11, 1781, the Council of Madras wrote to the 
Pdshwah their desire for a general accommodation. Mr. Anderson^ 
who bod previously du tinguished himself in the negotiations with 
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Moodajee Bboslay^ wae now dispatched by Mr. HasHngs to Sindia’a 
eamp. Ills neutral position enabled Sindia, under the authority 
Troiiey nt Poona ministry, to act as plepipotentiaiy on the 

cTA with Mahratta nation; and a treaty was finally 

siiKiiii. concluded with him at Salbye, on May 17, 1782. it 
consisted of seventeen articles. All conquests made since tbe 
treaty of Poorundhur were to be restored ; the Gaikwar's terri* 
tories were to remain inviolate, and Rughonath KAo was to be 
allowed 2o,000 rupees a month, and permitted to reside where he 
wished ; Ilyder Ally should be oblijred to surrender his conquests 
from the English and the Nawab of Arcot ; and, in consideration of 
Sindians hospitality to the English hosta^res, and his humane 
behaviour at Wurgaom, the district of Bardch was bestowed 
upon him. This treaty was ratified by the governor-general ; and 
afterwards, but not before he had heard of Ilyder's death, by Nana 
Piirnawees. The Mahrattos had gained the rejection of Rughoba 
as regent, and recovered Bassein and the districts in Quzerat : on 
the other hand, the English retained Salsette, and had secured the 
independence of the G4ik war’s state; and, with comparatively 
slender means and resources, had maintfuned the war with credit, 
against the whole power of the Mahratta nation, for a period of 
nearly seven years. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 

Oir XVXNTS AT IIADBAS, AND THE SECOND MTSOBl WAB, 

1771 TO 1780. 

• 

It will be remembered that in the treaty with Ilyder Ally, e^ 
cuted at Madras, detailed in Chap. XV. of this Book, a dause of 
ottenedve and defensive alliance had been introduced by him ; aiid 
that, in his subsequent struggle with the Mabrattas, the Council 
of Madras, from whom he had almost implored aid, had evaded 
compliance with it. They would^probably have assisted him, for 
the dl^ad of the Mahrattas in Madras was very great, and Hyder 
I' was a powerful barrier between Mahratta encroachment and the 
Canute ; but they had found it impossible to do so in the of 
Sir John Lindsay’s coalition with the Nawdb,and their endeavours 
in fa^ur of a Mahratta aUiance against Hyder Khan. Sir John 
was removed. His successor, Sir Robert Hariand, proved even 
more intractable ; i|pd by the end of 1772, Hyder, reduced to 
extremity, was obliged to satisfy the Mahrattas by large sacrifices. 

Ebcdt^ the comparatively helpless poritiem of Hyder Ally, 
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tbe Naw&b of tlfe Carnatic, in 177o, called upon tbe Cooncil of 
Madras to assist him against the Rajah of Tanjore, who ^ 

had been already attacked, in 1771, by the combined t^^owuntie 
foives of tbe Engplitfh and the Nawab, and forced to pay l•.l•erclllll of 
a aqm of fifty lacs of rupees. He was now accused of 
intriguing with Hyder and the Malirnttas, which the Council 
affected to believe ; or in any case, * as he might join the French 
or some native power, he were better disposed of.' Tnnjnre 
Tanjore was therefore attacked and captured in August Ji[',“urSl;''nll!i 
1773, and the rajah, who was taken prisoner, was made 
over to the Nawab, who annexed Tanjore to his own 
dominions. This disgraceful proceeding did not escape ingu de- 
notice in England. In April 1775, the directors de- EiigiHud. * 
dared the act to have becu violent and unjust; and AmpricHii 
they removed tbe president, Mr. \V\nch, from office, 
and appointed Lord, formerly Mr., Pigott, in his room, who, in 
April 1770, proceeded to 'J'anjore and restored his rherujaiiu 
dominions to the rajah, fixing his Annual tribute at restored, 
fourteen lacs of rupees. 

This restoration brought about the strange episode of Mr. 
Paul Dcnfield's transar-tinns with the Nawab : and 
though only a junior civilian, J|e claimed about ikMiiieurti 
340,000/., for instalments of wJiich he asserted he had 
received assignments on the revenue of Tanjore. There was little 
doubt that members of the (^oiineil were personally interested in 
the claims, and, therefore, in the support of Mr. Heiifield; and oh 
Ijord Pigott’s opposition to him, the proceedings in 
Council grew very violent, and culminated in the arrest pewiuiK* m 
of the governor, and his confinemeut for eight months. 

Hr. Hastings had approved the* conduct of fjie majority in 
Council ; but, on its proceedings becoming known in Di«»ipi»roved 
England, the directors reversed them, and directed 'wKmjiaua. 
Lord Pigott, with the majority who had atded against him, to 
return to England. Mr. Kumbold was appointed governor of 
Madras^ and Sir Hector Miinro to be coinrnauder>iii-chief ; but 
before he mid embark for Eiig^ind, Lord I’igott had died at 
Madras. 

Ill the year 1778, war was renewed between liaigland and 
France; and the Carnatic became again the scene of wariie^vetr 
active operations. Sir Hector Munro laid siege to Kilglhlii.*"** 
Pondicherry, and an attempt to relieve it was made • 

by a French fleet ; but this was defeated by Sir Edward rakeu.****"^ 
Vernon, and the place surrendered in October, vihen the 
garrison was allowed to march ont with the honours of tiuii 
war. The fortificationfl^ which had been renewed, were 
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now destroyed. Chfindemagore, Carical, and ifiTasulipatam had 
already submitted, and there was no French possession left in 
India except Mahd, on the western coast. Mr., now Sir Thomas, 
Kumbold intimated to ITyder the necessity for reducing: Mahd, 
H>d«r offered to send an ambaf-sador to reside at his co^rt ; 

ITyder declined this arrangrement, and he protested 
Mfihd. against any attack upon Mnhd. It was well known 
that through tliis fort, and the agency of the French, Il^d'^r had 
been regularly supplied with European articles, including munitions 
of war; and its capture,, there fore, was of the more importance to 
M»in6iakpn English. Mah^ was therefore invested by Colonel 
In Brnithwaite, on March 19, 1779, but surrendered with- 

nraichwHite. resistance. Hyder s interest in the place w^as proved 
by the presence of his troops, and his colours were hobted with 
those of the French. 


During this year Ilyder had been very active. lie had ex- 
Hydor'a tended his northern boundary to the Krishna river, 
ikrtivf driv ing back the Mahratta forces ; and he had previously 
prucuedings. obliged to cede to them 

during the former war. The Mahmtta ministry had endeavoured 
to check him ; hut, under the pressure of the English war, had not 
been able to effect anything, and finally retired. Hyder theu 
turned upon the Patiin Nawdb of Kiirpah, defeated him, and 
Rnne.\ed liis territory. Duiiug these operations, the Nizam was 
inactive ; but he was noiuinnlly in alliance with the Mahrattas, 
tt report being very prevalent that Ilvder had obtained, or was to 
be granted, by the eiii))eror, a deed for the possession of tlie whole 
of the Deccuii. It does nut appear that any such deed was at 
that time applied for, much less obtained ; but the report was of 
much significance in the political transactions of the times. 

Immediately after the capture of Mahd, a new cause of offence 
HvdfrtnkcB to llydcr occurred in the march of a British detach- 
troHtJViti* Hieiit through a portion of the country formerly pos- 
BasHiuiJuug. sessod by the Nawab of Kurpah towai^s Ountoor, the 
reason of which it is necessary to explain. The treaty of Masuli- 
patani with the Nizam contain^ an article by which no French 
were to be permitted to remain in the Deccan ; but Basulat Jung, 
^the Nizamis brother, bad a small corps of French in bis service : 
aud,^agaihst this breach of treaty tbe Madras Goveiiiment had re< 
pearly remonstrated, both to Basalut Jung and ta the Nizam; 
but^ without effect. Basalut Jung, however, had been roughly 
handled by Hyder, and forced to pay four lacs of mpees ; and iud 
ncrimacioB feund bjs French corps to be no^protection. He tbere- 
the treaty. made overtures to Sir T. Kumbold to give him 
the support of^aa iSnglieh force, when he would assign the di»< 
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triet of Guntoor, Already allotted to the English after his death, in 
payment of it. This mischievous treaty was concluded ; ^ 

It# PllOPX ml 

but it gave deep otTenceboth to Hyder and the Nizam. HydrrAiui 
former protested against the occupation of the Gun- 
toor Sircar under any terms by the English ; the Nizam resented 
any interference with members of his family, took into his own 
service the French corps which his brother had discharged, mid 
would, there is litUe doubt, notwithstanding the assurances of the 
governor^general, have joined Ilyder, had not the report of Ilyder*s 
having actually received a deed fro}n Dehly — which included the 
territories ofHyderabad — been confirmed. SirT. Kumbold reinon* 
strated against the goverucr-generars interference against his treaty 
with Basalut Jung, but necessarily without effect; and he was 
shortly afterwards dismissed by a rt>solution of tlie directors, which, 
however, he had anticipated by leaving Madras without per- 
mission. 

At his own request, the English force did not proceed to^ 
Basalut Jung; but the Madras Council did not restore NepntiAtinnti 
the Guntoor Sircar, and at this juncture an envoy from 
the Mahratta ministry reached Ilyder. Nana Furnawees 
had delayed his reply tfi (Jeneral Goddard s requests in regard to 
definite terms of treaty, for he had hoped to stir up Ilyder, whom 
he knew to be watching his opportunity, into action against the 
English. The Mahratta envoy to Ilyder promised IVeely, Ni>t 
only were all claims for arrears of chouth to be resigned, an^ 
future payments limited to eleven lacs, hut the Krishna was to he 
recognised as the northern boundary. This, it is evident, was the 
price at which Ilyder agreed to engage the English ; while, secure 
of Hyder’s diversion, Nana Furnawees had little hesitation in 
rejecting overtures from General Goddaid, and continuing the 
war. 

Hyder was better prepared for war than the Mahrattas. lie 
had a well-organised army little short of 100,000 men, of wliich 
tlie greater part of the infantry, and some of his cavalry, had been 
disciplined b' French officers. His artillery also — which amounted 
to 100 guns — had been organiseeWby them, and was thoroughly 
effective. This war had been his darling project since the peace 
he had dictated at Madras ; and though now ^ 

eight years old, his ambition impelled him to attempt tuf 

the destructiou of the English power of Madras, in 
order that, with no enemy in his rear, be should be fi^ee to advaSice 
to the conquest of the Deccan — Nizam and Mahrattas alike — aal 
even to that of Hindostan. He seems to have^had no misgivis.^ 
as to the result. The war against the * infidel * English was pro* 
ohiimed as a jeh4dj or holy crusade, in all the mosquee, and ef«a 
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in the Hindoo temples of Myeoi'e ; and on July 20^ 1780, while 
the Council of Madras cjuld neither see, nor be brought 
SviiileelioA to see, the danger by which they were threatened, 
Uaiiru, Hyder Ally burst through the passes from Mysore, 
and burning and plundering the villages, and mutilating the 
people as it poured on, his army invested Arcot, while detach- 
ments advanced to within nine miles of Madras, whence the smokil 
of the burning villages was clearly discernible. 

The forces of the Madras presidency did not amount to more 
than 8,000 men, of whom 2,600 were in Guntoor, under Colonel 
Jlaillie, and were directed to form a junction with Sir Rector 
Munro, who advanced to Conjeveram. Hyder, without attacking 
Munro's force, sent his son Tippoo, with a select division of his 
army, to prevent Colonel Baillie’s progress, which had 
BHiilie'i been delayed by a flood in the nver Cortella ; and on 
Rt£$eTi!y September 0, Tippoo attacked Baillie, but with no 
TH»poo. result ; and as Baillie saw no means of advancing, he 

requested Sir Hector Munro to march with his whole force to 
his assistance. Instead of this, however, Munro dispatched 
Colonel Fletcher with 1,100 men to join Bailliu, and be succeeded 
in doing so with some difliculty* The united brigades now ad- 
vanced on the 9th, but Ryder suddenly surrounded them with his 
whole army, as they bivouacked during the night of that day, and 
further progress was impossible. After fighting for most part of 
the 10th with untiring resolution and valour, Baillie, having 
only 800 Europeans left, and despairing of assistance from Munro's 
Baillie ini^ miles distarft, surrendered, and 

ronoen: the troops laid down their arms. In this helpless con- 

troopeare * dition, they were sayagely attacked, and would all have 
luawacred. death, but for the intervention of the 

French ofEccrs. Had Munro moved up as he heard the cannonadqi 
the army of Hyder must have suflered a terrible defeat ; instead of 
which, with a scandalous incapacity, if it does not deserve a 
severer designation,^ Munro threw his heavy guns 
into a tank, sacriiicAi most of his stores, and retreated 
in precipitate confusion upon Madras. Thus perished a reputa- 
tion which had risen high at the battle of Buxar and in the 
mutiny^ of the Bengal Sepoys, in the conclusion of a campaign 
whi^ had only lasted three weeks, but which had already lost 
the whole of the Westeni Carnatic. The victory^was a glbrious 
tri&mph to Hyder, and the bloody scenes of Baillie’s defeat were 
painted on the wa^ of his palace at Seringapatam, as may yet bo * 
mn, with every Exaggeration of insulting detail that coi^ be 
ib^ised. 


Ratreat ot 
Munro. 
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CHAPTER XXrV. 

THSwSSCOND itYSORE WAR ((ioncluded)^ 1780 TO 1784. ' 

xiiNGAOED as lie WAS in a war with the Mahrattaa, which had evei^ 
appearance of being; long: protracted, and which demanded all hia 
resources in men and money, Mr. Hastings received 
the news llyder^s sudden attack, and the miserable rrura^ing 
catastrophe which had followed it, with undaunted Rm-Xnr- 
resolutlon. In little more than a fortnight he had 
dispatched the veteran, Sir Eyre Coote, to the scene of bis former 
triumphs, with all the forces that could be collected, and fifteen 
lacs of rupees ; and he boldly stopped the company's remittances, 
and applied them to the use of tlie war. He also removed Mr. 
Whitcbill, the acting-prcsulcnt of Madras, from office; for having, 
notwithstanding his instructions for its release, delayed to give iip 
Ciuntoor. Mure could not have been undertaken under the circum- 
stances, and the effect ^ at once perceptible. Instead of driving 
the English into the sea, as ho li^asted he would do, 
llyder now found hia old opponent Coote in the field contort 
against him. Arcoi ‘ X cop' .ihitcd after a long siege, 
in which the native, troi,, f tlr* garrison had been corrupted by 
ilyder*s officer., aiil Hyu*r Uinsolf was eugagi^d in besiegiifg 
W idiwa>l: -wiiich, iiiider the brave Lieutenant Hint, held out 
gi»M?..itly -.''nd other fort.s in the Carnatic. Sir Eyre Coote, in 
oruor to obtain supplies by sea, had moved, in January 1781, 
tovio'ds Ciiddalore On the lOtfi, he reached Cbingliput. and 
ih^uio** e detachment, under Captain Davis, took Carangootv oy 
roup ci'' main, where a good deal of rice was obtained, the 
S^ird, bo reached Wandiw’^a.sh, where he found Lieutenant 
Flint with only one day's ammunition remaining for 
the hundred men who composed the garrison, and thence he 
marched U> Porto Novo ; but h« sorely distressed for provisions, 
and lay buere inactive for nearly four months, when he attacked 
the fortified temple of Chillumbrum, but was repulseckin June 18. 

Hyder now deemed his enemy weak, and advancing suddenly 
upon Ouddalore with 80,000 men, took up a position in 
the English front on the road t<» Ouddalore, and threw 
up extensive fieldworks for its defence. Coote, who had been 
vainly endeavouring to bring Hyder to actien, and for want of 
supplies had been nearly inactive, was now on his inarch 
Porto Novo to Ouddalore, on July 1, with about 8,000 men, 
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he disooFt'ered the eneiny. The troops had only four days* prori* 
r.mte attack* which thf*y earned on their backs, and Hyder’a 
Hyder** position WR8 a Very strouif one. Nevertheless, Ooote did 
not hesitate to attack him. A road which had been, cut 
through the jungle and sand-hills, intended for a flank attack upon 
the English, was happily discovered, and by this a part^pf CoPte*s 
army advanced, while two other divisions in line passed the sand- 
nnd defeat* front. The battle was hotly contested for six 

hours, but ended in a complete victory over Hyder’s 
forces, by which he lost 10, 000 men ; and Goote, in killed and 
wounded, not more than 000. The English artillery bad been 
excellently served, and had been dragged into action by the 
Sepoys, riis father’s defeat caused Tippoo to raise the siege of 
^Vandiwash, and to retire to Arcot. 

On August * 27 , Coote’s army was attacked by ITyder near Tripa- 
. . . . ^ but without any result, though the losses on each 
tho cam- Side were serious. Goote, worn out by the service, ana 
*''***"' constant anxiety in regard to supplies and provisions, 
would have resigned the command, but for Lord Macartney’s en- 
treaties to the contraiy ; and taking charge of a convoy for tbe 
relief of Vellore, ho defeated Ilyder severely, at tbe pass of 
Sholinghnr, on September 21; not less than 6,000 of Hyders 
cavalry being destroyed in their charges upon the English guns. 
With the relief of Vellore and capture of Ghittore, the season’s 
campaign against Ilvder was brought to a close with good effect. 

The English and Dutch w'ere now at war; and Lord Macartney 
wnr with tho Goote to attack their principal settlement, Nega- 

Duu ii. patani. This Goote declined to do in the face of Ilyder’s 
Bicfro nf positions ; but Lord Macartney dispatched Sir Hector 
NctfHiNicain. ^ mado up of seamen, marines, and 

other detached parties, and the place was invested, and the siege 
commenced, on October 21. On November 12, the garrison, which 
The garrison numbeiH'd upwards of 6,500 men, and far exceeded the 
oapitttiaie*. besieging force, capitulated : and the military stores and 
goods found in the fort were numerous and valuable. 

The year 1782 was opened b^an advance to relieve Vellore, by 
Campaign of Coote, on January 2, which was successful 

1789. Axd well-timed, as the place could not have held out 
much longer ; but the English sustained a reverse on Febmaiy IS, 
in the defeat of a detachment of about 2,000 men/ under Cdloiiel 
Brafthwaite, in Tanjore, by the army of Tippoo, consisting of 
Lally*s corps of Europeans, with 20,000 horse and 20,000 in&ntiy« 
Colonel Qraithwaite’s small force— nearly all Sepoys-^ 
defended itself, desperately for two days, and inflicted 
Mihwniie. ^ enemy; but it was in the end av«N 
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wh«flmed. The details of this g^nllant hut unequal chmbat are 
given at length by Mr. Mill, vol. iv. pp. and he records a 

deservedly high tnbute tu its conduct. ^ The annals of war,’ he 
v^piteSj *can seldom exhibit a parallel to the finiiUess and perse- 
verance ’ of this little army. This loss was, however, 
counterbalnncf'd by the spiiited conduct of the garrison (lefi iicv of 
of Tellicherry, in Malabar, under Major Abingtlon, who 
had been besieged for eighteen months by a Mysore army. Being, 
however, reinforced from Bombay, he sallied on the enemy's camp 
on the night of January 7, routed his force^i, and took 1,200 
pi*isomT8,*with sixty guns. The reduction of Calicut followed; 
and Colonel Huniberstoiie, who arrived from England with 1,000 
men, rallied the chiefs of the country about him, and created a 
formidable division against Ilyder's authoiity in the western por 
tiun of his dominions. 

To llyder’s perception, the western was by far the weakest 
portion of liis territory : open to attack from the JOnglish by st»a, 
and by the Mahrattas, with whom ho now perceived the Englisli 
were making peace. He droade«l their power, which, in concert 
with that of the English, might overwhelm him; and the governor- 
general had already . eciired the Nizanrs neutrality, even could 
his c(>-operati(»n have been obtained at any priitc. Still, the French 
remained ; and for a lime llyder was encourngeii by the arrival of 
a powerful fleet under Admiral SudVeiii. Early in 
January that fleet had reached the coast; and though Pmi«;b 
partially crippled by nn action with Admiral Hughes, Aunuriii 
the French admiral succeerled in landing 2,000 infantry 
and 1,000 Africans at Pi»rto Novo. Cuddalore, which had been 
w akly garrisoned, was taken, ^and Ilyder's hopes again rone. 
Various other affairs followed ; but with little restlit to either side, 
except the loss by the English of a party of l^mropean cavahy, 
"which was drawn into an ambuscade, and almost destroyed. Tlie 
real interest of the warfare at tliis period lay in the naval engage- 
ments betweeu'the fleets ; but though superior in ships, indecmive 
Suffrein vas unable to obtain any advaiuage over 
Hughes, and ' the last action foMght off Trini'omalee was severe, 
though without result. Soon afterwards, Admiral Hughes was 
obliged to proceed to Bombay to refit ; but his plillce was in no 
degree supplied, as was hoped, by Admiral Bickerton, who* after 
landing 4,000 men whom he had brought fi*om England, also 
sailed for Bombay. * 

The close of the season bad in all respects a gloomy aspect, 
'“for Madras wassuftering from famine; tbeP Carnatic 
was desolated by the war: the renowned Bus^ was i>n«p!wttas 
expected with reinforcements fur the French ; and there 
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was a rdburrence of hurricanes, which caused ;rreat loss and 
damage. Sir Kyre Coote, too, was obliged by his shattered health 
CO return to Bengal. In the west, Colonel Ilumberstone had made 
progress as far ns Palghautchery, but he was recalled hy tjie 
Bombay government, who were not prepared to support him, and 
in his retreat was harassed by Tippoo, whom his father had dis- 
patched for the purpose. lie had attacked Colonel Ilumberstone on 
ivrtt'nof November 20, but without effect, and was waiting for 
Hyder. heavy guns, when news reached him of his father^s 

death in camp on December 7. ITyder had been long ill, and his 
last moments are thus described by Meer Hussein Ally, his 
faithful biographer. * Tie had directed that water might be made 
ready for him to bathe, and although the physicians objected to 
his bnthing, the servants fumed them out of the tent, and the 
Xawdb bathed. Then, having put on clean clothes, he repented 
s«)me prayer or invocation on his fingers, rubbing his face; and at 
tlie same time dispatched 2,000 horse to ravage the country of 
tlio Polignrs, and f),000 horse to Madras for the same purpose* 
Then lie took a little broth, and lay clown to rest. That same 
night his ev*‘r-victonoua spirit took its flight to Paradise.’ He 
Hifl charao- eighty years old, and during* his last eventful cnm- 

active almost, a** ever ; yet he had 
been suflering from a virulent carbuncle or cancer in the bock, 
which, in the end, cnu.««ed his death. The student is refeiTed to 
( V)lonel Wilks’s ‘ History of Mysore ’ for details of his strange 
character and the romantic events of his career, which possess varied 
interest. Nor, except Siviijee, is there one of the great adventurers 
of India who can be compared witli Hyder, whether as to ability 
or success. Hyder was however, according to his native biogi’apher, 
a cold-hearted, cruel man, possessing and evincing no affection, 
exc^ept to his son ’I'ippoo, wdio he believed would lose all that 
he had gained. He never iiiado a friend, even of his wife, of 
whom he was afraid ; and every one around him, to the very last, 
was watidied by his spies. On the other hand*, the naturally 
affectionate dIspo.sition of .^ivajee was displayed in many engaging 
forms, and continued unchanged ^o his death. Ilyder’s death was 
kept secret in camp— though his remains wero dispatched to 
Mysore — unfW the arrival of his son Tippoo, who, by a liberal 
donation to his army, and payment of arrears, succeeded to bis 
father 8 great possessions without opposition. « 

Ilifd the Madras army possessed a fit commander at this critical 
period, a possibly fatsl blow could have been struck against the 
Mysore army beforS Tippoo’s arrival ; hut General Stuart was* 
perverse, disobedient, and incapable, and allowed the opportunity 
to pass without attempting a single movement. On the other 
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hand, Tippoo, inatead of proaecuting the war in the'Caruatir, 
withdrew his army, reinforc^ed by a detachment of Fi'encb troops, 
to the west. Sir Eyre Coote lind been again dispatched to Madras 
bjs Mr. Hastings; but the gallant veteran, woni out by DonriKifsir 
disease, and exposure during the voyage, in which the 
ship was chased for several days by French vessels, expired two 
days after he had landed at Madras. Hussy had now ^ 
reached India, and assumed cominand of the French ri>Vurii» to 
forces at Cuddalore on April 10, 178;1. He had an ^*“***‘ 
army of 2, '100 Europeans and 6,000 Sepoys, and could he have 
co-operated with 'J'ippoo, the results to the Pmglish would have 
b^en very enibarrns.sijig. As it was, engagements between the 
Fi'encli fleet and Adminil Hughes had the eMect of dri\ing 
Admiral Suffrein from the coast, and Hussy was reduced to his 
own resources. General Stuart now marched on Cud- cuddiihirp 
daluro with .‘1,000 Europeans imd 1 1 ,600 Sepoys, and 
invested it on June 7. On the l-'llli, Hussy made a sally, 
which re.sulted in a geneial action, in which he was defeated, with 
the capture of thirteen guns, thouj*h not without in- wiiodpfcm# 
flicting the severe loss of 1)20 ICuropeaiis in killed and 
wounded upon Gene'd Stuart’s army. While the battle was in 
progress, Admiral Siifl'rein’h fleet*ippf*ared off the town; but ha 
was brought to action by Admiral Hughes, who came up from 
Porto Novo, though again without deeisive result. Ilughes, 
however, whose crews were di.snbled by scmrvv, was 
obliged to proceed to Madras to relit, nnd Suflrein, avail- r«Mnr»rpf»d hy 
ing himself of the opporlnuiry, reinforced Hussy with d??Miu!dby' 
2,.'100 marines and sailors. With these and his garrison, ‘**^“"’** 
Hussy attacked General Stuart’s cjinip on Juno 27), at night : but he 
was repulsed with lanivy loss, and Heiiindotte, tlicn a sergeant, and 
afterwards King of Sweden, was taken prisoner. Nothing, however, 
had been efteefed in regard to siege operations by General Stuart, 
and it is probable he might have been altogether repulsed, for his 
fine army much weakened by los.se8 and sickness ; 
but the nHval of news of peace between England and 
France prevented further colli4on, and by the con- vraDce. 
ven ion which ensued. Hussy engaged to withdraw the French 
tror.ps in Tippoo’s sei-vice. 

Meanwhile, Tippoo had proceeded to the western coast to op- 
pose an invasion by General Matthews, who bad been prupeosingi 
dispatched from Bombay, and after some successes was tiiKx*. 
direc^d by the Houibay go\emment to attack Bednore, on the 
tableland of Mysore. The path which led tip to it was almost 
impregnable ; but the 42nd Highlanders, led by Colonel Macleod, 
bravely carried alt the defences, and the to^n .^nd districts wen 
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Burrendei^d by the native ofRcer in command. To this point of 
danger Tippoo now proceeded by forced marches, and invested 
n<*c)iioro April 9. It was gallantly defended for 

cKiiituiatea. months ; but with no hope of relief the garriffori 

was obliged to capitulate, and their defence forms one of the 'most 
Tippoo interesting and wonderful epis<»des of Indian war. The 
vinhiU'iiiiKs terms of the capitulation were shamefully violated by 
coiivcntioii. Qjj ground that treasure had been carried 

away ; and the survivors of the brave garrison, instead of being 
sent to the coast, as Tippoo had engaged, were immured in the 
fortresses of Mysore. 

From Bednore, Tippoo proceeded to Mangalore with his whole 
army, at least 100,000 strong. The place was garrisoned by 700 
English and 2,800 native soldiers, under Colonel (Campbell, and 
Dufriire of niiide a noble defence, until August 2, when an armistice 
Mangalore, ensued, and continued till January ilO, when the garri- 
son — unable to obtain provisions, either according to agi’eement 
from Tippoo, or from IBombay or Maditis, and reduced to the last 
e.vtremitics by famine — marched out with the honours of war to 
Tellicherry. Another di versii m hiid, however, been made 
nir cfSmiol** against Tippoo by Colonel Fullerton, who, with 13,600 
Fuiieruin. reduced Dhidigul, Pdlgautchery, and Coiniba- 

toor, and was now on the confines of Mysore, ready and able to 
advanc<» against the capital. Another army was emploj'ed in the 
Kurpa territory, on the north-east of Mysore, and, owing to 
Tippoo’a cruellies, the Hindoos of his dominions were known to 
be disaffected. By a hold venture, therefoi’e, the Rajah of Mysore 
might have been released, and restored under British intervention. 
This, which afterwai’ds occurred, was not then however to bap- 
Lord Ma- pou ; for I^rd Macartney, in defiance of the governor- 
MegStea genorars instructions, had opened negotiations with 
with TipiKio. xippoo and agreed to a truce j and it is now impossible 
to read, without a sense, of humiliation, the absurd proceedings of 
the ever-incHpahle Council of Madras. It appears, indeed, that 
although Bengal had its Clive, Hastings, and even meritorious 
subordinate officers, and GoverA)r Hornby and a stout-hearted 
^ Council had guided Bombay through a momentous 

i?nm!uofi ensis with the Mahrattas, Madras, except Mr. Saundexsi 
ofmiiVof had never possessed a chief of political capability or 

Mudrw. resolution. The Council sent commissioilers to Tippoo, 

vrhoi& another campaign must have compelled to become jheir 
suppliant, to ask peace; and he detained them haughtily for three 
months, lie then sdht them back to Madras with an agent of bis 
own. It was in vain Mr. Hastings protested that the only course for 
peace wastoddctaii as Hyder had done to Madras^ at the gates 
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6f tlie Mysore capital. * How will you manage the "beast/ said 
Missionary Swartz to Colonel Fullerton, * now you quit the reins I'’ 
IIow indeed I I^rd Macartney was beyond control, and managed 
viatters after his own fashion. He sent back his commissioners 
with Tippoo*8 envoy, and as they proceeded, they were mocked 
and insulted at every stage. At Mangalore, gibbets 
were erected opposite to their tents : and such was the British oum- 
dread they were in, that they had planned to escape *“ "" 
to the English ships in the roods. Nor was it till Tippoo was 
actually in possession of Mangalore, that he would condescend to 
notice the matter at all. At last, on March 11, 1784, as Tippoo 
caused it to be recorded, ^the English commissioners stood 
with their heads uncovered, and the treaty in their Tip,,„„.g 
hands, for two hours, using every form of flattery and iw-*'**”!* 
supplication to induce compliance. The Vakeels of Poona and 
Hyderabad united in the most abject entreaties, and His Majesty, 
the Shadow of God, was at length softened into assent.’ The 
basis of the ti'eaty w*a8 the restitution of mutual conquests ; and, 
after its execution, the English commissioners hurried back to 
Madras, leaving the, release of the prisoners to be effected by the 
officer who commanded their escort. This difficult duty was 
bravely executed. 180 officers ^f all grades, IKK) English, and 
1,600 native soldiers were rescued from captivity, and their 
accounts of their barbarous treatment, and the cold-blooded 
murders of General Matthews and miij\y others, cannot be jr^od 
without mingled feelings of execration and compassion. Like 
every peace concluded by Madras, this was no more than an 
inconsequent makeshift, and with a man of Tippoo’s haughty and 
arrogant character, there was mx hope of its being observed longer 
than suited his convenience. * 
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CHAPTER 1. 

01 THE PROGRESS OP EVENl-S IN HIND08TAN, 1773 TO 1787. 

Afier the rctireniorit of the IVfahrattn, forces in 1773, Nujuf Khan 
Affnimof resumed his oflice, ns minister, at Dehly; and, assisted 

Ot'iiiy. )jy Vizier of Oudh, expelled their garrisons from 

the provinces yet possessed by the emperor ; and he was successful 
also against the Jats. Ilis elForts were neutralised, in a great 
measure, for several years, by Ihe acts of his deputy at Dehly ; 
but he ultimately overcame hia dilficultios, and, ns the last of the 
imperial ministers and ffcncrala, conducted the alfairs of the state 
i).'»iehof groat fidelity, judgment, and ability, until his 

KujiifKhau, death, which occurred in 1782. Ilis adopted son, 
Afrasiab Khan, siiooeodod to bis oflice; but fnctions arose in the 
court, to which he was obliged to Mubinit, and it was not until the 
assassination of the principal conspirator by a member of his own 
PropcwUiiiro that Afrasiab Jihan in some respects regained 

mid dcoifriia Ills authority. Sindia meanwhile was a close observer 
of local events. Refore the re-consolidated power of 
Nujuf Khan, ho w«mld, perhaps, have hacrsmall chances of success; 
but by the division oF JJelily into fnctions, the imperial resources 
had been greatly weakened : the English, as he was assured by 
Mr. Hostings, had no doiro^to interfere with him; and from 
Poona he expected no opposition.^ Tn the year 1784, the Prince 
Mirza Juwan Rukht fled from Dehly to Liikhnow, and 
Sr clanned for himself and his father the protection of 

•BRiseauce. Mr. Hastings ; when Afrasiab Khan offered any terms 

that might be demanded for both, providful he was assisted by the 
Englub against the opposite faction, the chief of which, Mahomed 
which Is Beg, was still in rebellion. But Mr. Hastings declined 
declined. ^ interfere : and Afrasiab Khan, in his extremity, sought 
the assistance of Sindia, who gladly availed himself of an oppor- 
tunity! which be had long desired, of obtaining authority at Dehly. 



Ch. I. PROGBESS OF EVENTS IN HINDOSTAN. B09 

On October S2, 1784, Sindia met the emperor and^pi'iith ot 
Afrasiab Khan at Agra ; bat before any arrangements Khaul*'*' 
could be effected, Afrasiab Khan was assassinated. 

Sindia now became master of the situation. Declining puwcr. 

Ae high office of Umeer-ool-Oomra, or chief of tlie nobles, for 
himself, ho obtained for the P^shwah the dignity of Valteel-i- 
Mootluq, pr supi'eme deputy of the empire ; accepting, TMCdmot 
at the same time, the office of deputy executive minister, Jo 
with the command of the imperi>il army. There was tn-ciiicf. 
no one to dispute his authority, and tlie factious nobles, who had 
been in rpbellion, submitted to him ; but tlioiigh the Rccfr)8si(m of 
dignity to the Pdshwah gratified the Mahratta people at large, it 
augmented the jealousy of Nana Fiirnaweos, Ilolkar, and other 
authorities, from whom no assistance cwuld be looked for, at least 
for the present. 

In 1786, Sindia demanded the arrears of tribute from the Raj- 
poots at the gates of Jeypore, and a portion of it was iioi„.|ifnn of 
paid ; but on a demand being sent for tl»e balance, tlie khjimiois. 
Rajpoots rebelled. He had a powerful army, his infantry being 
commanded and disciplined by M. Renoit de Doigne, one of the 
ablest adventurers that ever appeared in India; but it was 
weakened by detachments employed against the Sikhs, and the 
army of the emperor was disatfected. Sindia, notwithstanding, 
fought an action with the Rajpoots, who had been gindiaia 
joined by the discontented nobility: at the close of 
which the emperor’s regular infantry, with eighty guns, Owaiior.. 
went over to the enemy. This was a severe and unexpected blow; 
hut Sindia met his misfortune with patience and ability. With- 
drawing for a time to Owalior, he wrote an eloquent appeal to 
Nana Furnawees for assistance; in which, after enumerating his 
own services, he besought him to banish suspicion and ^ prevent 
our empire from being disunited and overthrown.’ The Rajpoots 
hod latterly kept aloof from the contest, wliicli lay between Ismail 
Reg, the head of the adverse faction, and Gllioldm Khadir, a 
Koiiilla chief, who for the present was plundering friends and foes 
alike. ’1 oey had, however, united fur the siege of Agra, B^ttio nwir 
when Sindia’s forces advanced to raise the siege, aided 
by the Jdts. An action was the conseqaence,^m which, on 
April 24, 1785, Sindia’a troops were defeated, and retreated to 
Rhurtpoor. Agra, however, still held out, and the Mahrattas and 
Jdts having again advanced, defeated Ismail Reg in turn on Jjuie 18. 
They could not, however, save the unfortunate emperor, ohoiam 
Gholam Khadir had gained possession of ^he palace, 
where a scene of shocking barbarity ensued, which •Md^tnSs 
baldly finds a parallel in the worst times of the elder 
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imperial dynasties ; Gholdm Khadir himself put ouf the emperor*8 
eyes ; and his whole family, males and females alike, were publicly 
exposed, and treated with horrible indignity. This conduct had 
the effect of inducing Ismail Beg to join Sindia, who, at lost rein- 
ahoiam forced from Poona, was enabled to send his trooph 
executed by aiHiinst Dehly, whence Qholam Khadir fled; but was 
Biudia. afterwards discovered and taken to Sindias campi 
whore he was executed. * , 

The emperor was now reseated on his throne with great pomp, 
Bindia'i actual power rested with Sindia, who continued 

power steadily to consolidate his position. The whole of the 
iicreuei. imperinl dominions in Hindostjin now belonged to him, 
AS the Pdshwah^s deputy ; the blinded emperor existed only as a 
pageant There were possible enemies in the Rajpoots, and in 
Mahomedan combinations against him; but these were distant 
contingencies, and to provide against them he strengthened and re- 
formed his army in a remark ible degree. l)e Boigne's infantry 
now consisted of twenty-four regiments, with 200 excellent guns, 
of various calibre, and was in every respect well commanded by 
European officers ; and the rest of his troops were more efficient 
than they had ever been before. Such, thei-efore, was Sindia’s 
condition at the beginning of the administration of Lord Coniwallis ; 
the positions of othet^reat powefs in India being intelligible from 
the current narrative. They may be tlius summarised : In llindos* 
tan, Sindia, and in the Deccan, the M»ihrattas, with whom he was 
connected ; the Nizam, Tippoo Sooltiui of Mysore, and tlie English. 


CHAPTER IL 
EVENTS IN URNGAL, 1780 TO 1785. 

Thebe is no portion of the varied nature of Warren Hastings’ 
WHrren administration as governor-general which more abounds 
Hnsciitirtf with interesting detail than the establishment of courts 
tiolinf of justice. In the appointment of a royal court, and 
justice. introduction to some extent of English law, the 

^ (j^rUoment of Jilugland had no doubt acted to the best of their 
judgm^tfur the relief of the ^oppressed natives of Bengal,’ as they 
The ruyut designated ; but it soon begap to be ex- 

^ perienced that the royal court could be used as an in- 
strument of vexatious interference, and of greater practical op- 
pression and suffering^ than e\en the ineffideut imd notoriously 
corrupt courts of the former native administration. It need 
birdly be stated that English law« and the procedure of Englidi 
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courts, were entirely unknown to the people of and 

when writs and processes began to issue from an hitherto unknown 
and mysterious power, which seemed to be backed by the whole 
authority of the government, iinivers&l terror and consternation 
were the result. The old local courts were utterly ignored by the 
judges of the crown : and the violent and actually lawless pro- 
ceedings of the attorneys and their mynnidons, who, in many 
instances, resorted to actual force, raised a storm of discontent in 
the provinces which it became most difficult to appease. It was 
impossible also that the judges should not be brought into direct 
collision with the executive government ; and the struggle — which 
is lepleteVith interest, and is veiy fully detailed in the histoiies 
of Mr. Mill and Mr. Thornton — itisuUed, in 1780, in the separation 
of the ordinary civil procedure from that of the revenue, and the 
establishment of a now court of appeal, which was called the 
Sudder Dewnny. To preside over this court the chief fl„rt,icr 
justice, Sir Elijah Iinpey, who still held that officio, was 
appointed, and he drew up a strict code of laws for the 
regulation <»f the proceedings of the new provincial nud district civil 
courts, admirably suited to the comprehenKion of the judges, as well 
as of the people. Thus the new system not only worked well, hut 
was a boon, than whu h nothing more practically useful could have 
been devised. Mr. Hastings was nfterwards^olently attacked in 
England for the creation of the new court, and Sir Elijah Iinpcy 
WHS recalled for hiiving accepted the office of its judge; but though 
the chief justice was subsequently withdrawn from the court, and 
the crown and company’s courts were separated, the arrangement 
and functions of tlie Sudder Dewany remained iu force until a very 
late period. 

If the expenses of three separafe wars with the Malirattas, the 
French and Dutch, and Hyder Ally, had ndt dfnined fii hhcw 
the Bengal treasury, it is certain that Mr. Hastings’ 
financial administration would have proved most satisfactory to 
him and to the company. His early success, before he n^ceived 
the appointment of governor-general, has been already men- 
tioned i s> i his improved systems of rental, and collections of 
revenue, had been at least as suibesstul as could be expected in a 
commencement of reform. Still, the drain on his treasury bad 
never ceased : Bombay afibrded nothing that coul^ be depended 
upon. The Carnatic had been wasted by fire, sword, and fainine ; 
and the administration of the Northern Circars had been corrupt 
and neglectful. Moreover, the demands for money in En^ond 
were loud and incessant : and the debt in Bengal had now again 
reached upwards of a million sterling, wliilh tbo credit of the 
government was not better than Hastings had foimd it. In 
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extremity,, tlierefore, ho soujifht for extra sourci^s of l^iipply, aud ho 
iiMjah cheye called upon Rajah Cheyt 8ingh of Bf^nares for a contri- 
Biiitfh. hution to the public service of 2,000 horse and live 
lacs of rupees. The terms on which the rajali held his estate 
were the payment of twenty-two and a half lacs of rupees per 
year; but he can hardly be said to have been an independent 
tiibutary, so much as the renter of a pronerty whicli was always 
subject to enhanced demand, or, according’ to mitivc usage, to a^ 
requisition for contribution on any extraordinary occasion ; and the 
governor-generars demand for a contingent of horse, and a really 
insignificant sum in excess of his ordinary piiyinent to the public 
revenue, cannot be comidcrod unjust or extortionate. The rajah, 
however, refused or evaded ctimpl’ance ; and the governor- gene- 
ral determined now to exact a heavy lino for contumacy, while 
ho knew that the payment of it would by no moans distress him. 
(Jheyt Singh afterwards otfertid twenty lacs, which to the first 
instance might have sidllced : but the governor-general demanded 
fifty, and on bis arrival at Benares, sent a guard to imprison the 
rajah in his palace. A disturbance cn ued which occasioned Ig.^^s 
of life, and Cheyt J^ingh escaped across the liver. 

For some time, during w’hich he w'as ealiuly arranoing the de- 
tail of the treaty with Sindia, the governor-general was in immi- 
nent peril of his life: and he wAs obliged, evtntnally, to escape to 
Chunar. Meanwhile, trooiis liad colJeett^d, and Chevt 
opiTHtioiis Sin^h, w'ho still maiiitaiiioti negotintjons lor forgiveness, 
luijlSrciieyt was defeated, and lied to Bidgeghur, and thence, with 
Biiisii. treasure he could find means to transport, into 

Bundolkhund. Bidgeghur surrendered to Colonel Popham, on 
November 1), 1781, and fifty Incs of rupees were captured, which, 
under the iiiterprelntmn ot an incautious lei ter from the governor- 
general to Colonel Popham, was immediately divided lus prize 
money among the troops. Mr. Hastings thus lo.st all ; when, had 
he admitted Cheyt Singh to terms, lie might ha\e gained a large 
proportion of what lie had demanded, if not the entire sura of fifty 
lacs; for the capture of forty lacs in Bidgeghur, and the immense 
sum the rajah was known to have taken to Gwalior, where he 
aftemards resided, proved that his iabe plea of poverty was more 
calculated to iinitate the goveriior-gcrierai than to induce him to 
relax Jds demand. Cheyt Singh never returned to Benares. His 
nephew was appointed to succeed him, and the annual payment 
for Bpnares was raised from twenty-two lacs to forfy lacs. 

The Nawdb Vizier of Oudh owed at this time upwards of a 
Trensfictioue miBion sterling to the Bengal Government ; but he was 
viiier entirely unable to pay this debt, or any port of it ; and 
the proceedioga which ensued are, perhaps of all, 
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least defeusible of the aeveral questionable acts of Warrqp Hast- 
ings’s official career. In 1776 the K^gums, or princesses Affnimof tiie 
of budh, on the accession of the new Nawdb Vizier, had “^**f‘*‘“»* 
been allotted jahgeers or appanages, for their innintenancc ; and 
allowed to retain, it was supposed, nearly two millions of treasure, 
under the official guarantee of the English representative, Mr. 
Bristow, supported by the Council of Calcutta. This, at the time, 
was a very uunecessaiy net of interference in the domestic concerns 
of a native State independent of English laws and customs ; and 
had the effect of crippling the Nawdb’s finances at a critical period. 
Mr. Hastings too had protested earnestly against the arrangement : 
but had been oveiTuled by his colleagues, and the guarantee was 
confirmed. The Nawab Vizier, who, under other circumstances, 
and according to the practice of all native States, might at any 
time have resumed these jahgeers, or laid upon them a tax or demand 
in proportion ti> the general necessities of the State, now asked 
Mr. Hastings to allow him to attach them, and to take possession 
of the ladies’ treasures, wliich were in fact State property, and as 
such, both according to Mahomedan laws and local custom, were 
alienable. Jii.stead of boldly withdrawing the original guarantees, 
which, on the ground? of his original protest, might have been 
pronounced an unjustiiiable intorfej^nce with family affairs, in 
which the British had no pretence of jurisdiction, 

Hastings sought to cover the proceedings against the 
Begums, by averring they liad aided Cheyt Singh in Uunuinn. 
his rebellion, with men and money; and it added not a little to thh 
BU8pi(*ions ca.st on this tran.^action, that Sir Elijah liiipey was 
specially .summoned from Calcutta to take affidavits in support of 
the accusations against the Bi^gunia, which were afterwards found 
to be worthless. The Naw’ab’s prof^eediiigs were not only rigorous, 
but cruel ; yet he contrived that the whole odium of the transac- 
tion should fall upon the English, us he paid a part, if not the 
whole, of his exactions — seventy-six lacs of rupees (700,000/.) — 
into the Bengal treasury. 

A third questiuuable transaction wa.s that in regard to Fyzoolia 
Khan, the ilohilla chief who, it yill be remembered, 
had been settled in a jahgeer of fifteen lacs of rupees Kimn 
by the arrangement of 1774, with an agreement to fu^ 
nish a contingent of 3,000 men to the Naw6b. In November 
1780, Mr. Hastings applied to him, through the Naw&b, for 5,000 
men, to supply the place of troops in Bah nr, required for seivicd 
in Madras. Fyzoolia Khan offered 2,000 horse and 1,000 foot. 
These Hastings refused, whereupon the Nawdb suggested his being 
altogether deprived of his jahgeer, and this was effected ; but 
Mr. Hastings subsequently revoked his permission, and caused 
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the Nawab to restore the jahgeer, which was not done without 
an agreement on the part of Fyzoolla Khan to pay fifteen lacs of 
rupees. 

When the news of these several proceedings reached EngJ[and, 
The ettvet of a storm of indignation was raised against the govemoi^ 
rSinUn 111 general, and ho was ordered to reverse his acts against 
KiiKiiiiia. Cheyt Singli and the Heguins. He was even threat- 
ened with dismissal, and his Council rebelled against 
him. This was more than he could bear, and he wrote to the 
directors, declaring that while the degradation involved by their 
orders was known at every native court in India, he, responsible 
WHrrcn " well-being of their affairs, could no 

UiiKthiirM longer discharge his trust with credit or effect. On 
ri MigiiR offlev. 20, 1783, he formally tendered his resignation; 

b»it before ho embarked for England, ho visited Lukhnow, and 
caused the Nawab to restore the greater portion of their jahgeers 
to the H^ginns, at the same time withdrawing the Resident, or 
Knglihli agent, from the court. When he returned to Calcutta, 
he found his successor, Mr. Maepherson, had arrived; and after 
making over charge of the government to him, and writing 
H«.gnii«for farewell letters to all the native courts of India, he 
Kiigiiuid, Bailed for England on February 8, 1785. 

Warren Hastings’s administration of thirteen years is, on the 
iiRmctcrof perhaps, the most important and interesting on 

hiN RiiiiiiuJ«- record. It has been impossible, >vithin the limits of 
•rution, manual, and where events were crowded together, 

to relate any except those of mo.vt prominent importance in the 
hiiitory of India at large ; but the miserable disputes with the 
members of his Council, the resolution with which they were 
met, and the undaunted spirit with which ho raised and main- 
lained the new position of England os a first-mte political power 
in India, cannot fail to be appreciated by the student of historA\ 
On the other hand, were many eirors, many serious blemishes, 
and some suspicious transactions. Mr. Mill, after reviewing his 
careoT, is of opinion that ‘ there was not one of the chief rulers 
-whom the company had employied, who would not have succumbed 
under the difficulties he ]iad to encounter.’ With the natives of 
India, pnntes and people alike, he was then as popular, and as 
respected, as his memory still remains; ballads, songs, and 
nursery rhymes, written in his honour, are stUl sung all over 
India, and in this will be recognised no small tribute of affection 
to a foreigner. Above all, it must be remembered, that amidst 
the coustant distractions and local feuds w'ith his Council; the 
anxieties attendant upon the separate wars and their progress; 
the keen e^x»ttnter8 with ostute native statesmen in diplomatic 
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aHaLre, and the depression arisingr out of inadequate finnnces 
-—he was yet, with a calm thoughtful spirit, directing the new 
judicial and tiacal details of the whole of Bengal, and deliver! lig 
it frsm the evils of a double government, which, if he had left 
no other memorial of his great mind, and indefatigable application, 
would have earned for him a high rank in the roll of Indian 
fttatesmeu and legislators ; and that he had succeeded moreover, as 
he desired to do, in making the English, for the future, controllers 
of political events in every part of the great continent. 

Contrary to his expectations, Mr. Hastings was well and honour- 
ably receiCed in Eiiglimd, where, shortly afterwards, Hi*rtPpptio» 
in Parliament, the proceedings of his meniomble 
i in pencil men t and trial form a grand episode in (lie history of the 
country ; which, with the events, the struggles, and the 
xieissiludes of liis life, nr© nowhere more vividly or *'*“‘*®"**** 
eloquently described than in the brilliant essay of JiOrd Mncnnlav. 
Warren Ilnstings died on August 23, 1818, in the eighty-sixfli 
year of liis age ; and it may be said to his iniinito credit — wlu*n, 
with the power at his disposal in India, his wealth might have 
rivalled that of C.ive— in comparative poverty. The pension of 
4,000/ a year granted fum by the Court of Directors was nearly 
all he had left for his support. • 


CHAPTER HI. 

CURRENT EVENTS, ENGLAND AND INDIA, 1780 TO 1787. 

DuKiNe the latter part of the administration of Wnrren Hastings, 
the affairs of India hod received mucli discussion in England. 
The company’s charter was to expire on three years 
notice from March 25, 1780; and the qiiestiou was niKnKi‘i<nci. 
brought forward by Lord North, when it was decided that the 
extension was to commence from March 1, 1 781 ; the company 
was to pa^ 400,000/. to the nation ; and after a dividend of 
eight per cent , all surplus profits were to become national pro- 
perty. At this period, also, Mr. Burke's twelve cele-^up. nurke’H 
bral^ reports upon the proceedings of the Supremo *^^*‘’‘*"* • 
Court of Calcutta were submitted to Parliament, and should bo 
read by every student of the history of this interesting period. 
These discussions were followed by Mr. Fox’s Bill in 1783, which 
not only advocated Clive’s and Hastings’s proposals, that 
the government of India should be administered directly 
by t\w King instead of the company, but prescribed the form in 
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^liich \he administration should be carried on hj a board ol 
seven commissioners. This Bill, in spite of the strenuous opposi- 
tion of the dirpct<)r8 and proprietors of the company, was carried 
in the Lower House by 208 to 102 ; but the Kin*^ was afraid rrf it, 
and the Bill was thrown out in the House of Lords. 

After the dismissal of Mr. Fox’s coalition ministry, and tne 
air iMtt’8 appointment of Mr. Pitt, a Bill was brou^-ht forward by 
him in 1784 ; and there was not, in truth, very much 
essential difteronce between it and that of Mr. Fox. If Mr. Fox’s 
Bill altojrether depnvod the company of e.xistenre, Mr. I’itt’s 
deprived them of pow’er : and substituted the control of a minister 
of the crown, assisted by a board, which wiis to be 
termed the Board of Control. While, therefore, the 
Oontnii. company continued to exercise a nominal executive 
power, every act was to become known to, and regulated by, the 
new board. The authority of the Court of I’roprietors was much 
circumscribed : and three only of the Court of Directors, out of 
twenty-four, were admitted to the privilege of association with 
the board in political affairs. As to the clauses and resolutions 
that conquests were repugnant to the British nation, and that 
governors-gimeral should neither make ware, nor peace, nor treaties, 
without the concurrence of the home authorities, it will be soap 
hereafter that they gradually became dead letters. Mr. Diindas 
wa.s chosen- as the first President of the Board of Control. He 
was already experienced in Indian affairs and politics, and ho 
proved both capable and useful. 

At that time, the open and iinhliisiiing corruption of Bengal 
CiirruiithHi at 1“^*^ been checked by Clive and Hastings, roughly, yet 
MiMiijm. pome extent effectively ; but no one had interfered 

at Madras. Loans of an immense amount, of which Mr. Paul 
lien field’s transactions were a specimen, w^ere claimed from the 
NawAb of the Carnatic. Governor Bumbold had, it was alleged, 
received nearly 200,000/. in two years from the Zemindars of the 
Northern Circars and other corrupt sources, and remitted it to 
England: and many other scandals were notoriously prevalent. 
Mr. Bcnneid‘8 1785, this subje^ft was debated in Parliament; and 
riMiins. Jo the astonishment, perhaps, of Mr. Paul Benfield him- 
self, he found that his claims, to the amount of nearly 600,000/., 
iiaA been admitted. If Mr. Hastings’s proposal in 1781 to com- 
promise the whole of the debts of the Naw&b fdr a million and a 
Iwif sterling — as could have been effected — had been agreed to, 
an enormous evenjtual loss would have been prevented. As it was, 
a commissioner was appointed for their registry and in* 
Snwtio v<*8tigntion : but as no means wei*e adopted for prevent- 
ivbu. Jug Nawab from contracting fresh loans, or for the. 
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(reiitlemen of Madras for making them, the measure hsSl little 
practical effnct. In 1785 also, tlie revenues of the Carnatic, which 
had been well adiiiiiiisterad by a board of oiFicers, wei*e restored Xn 
the JTawAb, under an order of the Board of Control, which over- 
rule<l the decision of Lord Macartney and the Court of Directors ; 
and Mr. Dundas, on the basis that the war with Mysore had 
ceased, considered that no ground remained for their retention. 

While the Council of Madras and the Nawab of the Carnatic 
were engaged in disputes in 1707, Mr. Maepherson, the 
purser of ope of the company's ships, son of a Scotch or &ir. mnc- 
minister in the Isle of Skve, arrived at Madras, and *'*“^'’'*"*** 
entered the Nawab’s service, with whom he so contrived to in- 
gratiate himself, tliat he was despatched to England to appeal to 
the ministry against the acts of the Madras Coiiiudl. Mr. Mac- 
pherson contiived to get the ear of the Duke cf Grafton: and 
pleaded the cause of his employer so successfully, and perhaps 
unscrupulously, that on the foundation of what they had heard 
from his agent, the ministry determined to recognise the NawAh 
of the Carnatic as a royal personage, and depute an e ivoy to his 
(^mrt. This was the tom.] foundation for the appointment, first of 
Sir John Lindsay, and afterwaitis of Sir Kobert Harland, as 
ministers plenipotentiary, which ledlo the inva^on of the Carnatic 
by llyder Ally ; and though the Naw^ab may have had good cause 
of complaint, the course adopted proved, in the end, the worst and 
most injudicious means of obtaining justice for him. The Duke 
of Grafton nominated Mr. Maepherson to the civil service of 
Madras, which gave him local standing, and he subsequently 
obtained the ufKce of military paymaster ; but as bo still maintained 
his connection with the Nawab, Iw was removed fi'om his situa- 
tion, and again returned to England on his behalf, and entered 
Parliament, wdieiice he was sent to Calcutta as second member of 
Council. On the departure of Mr. Hastings, therefore, r. Marcher- 
he assumed the office of acting governor-general, and 
continued in that exalted post for twenty months, s^ncni. 
During thi-^ peiiod the only political event of importance with 
which he was cimcemed, was tne denial of obligation to psy 
chouth to the Mahrattas for Bengal, and the offer send three 
battalions of infantry to assist in the protection of the Mahjatta 
dominions, on the eve of their war with Tippoo ; but Nana Euma- 
wees rejected the latter proposal, which however gave deep offence 
to Tippoo, and was in fact a direct breach of treaty. Lord 
Macartney could have assumed the office 0 |f governor-general, 
in virtue of a commission sent from England, and he even went to 
Calcutta : but his health had failed, and lie returned to England 
in 17dG. Sir John Maepherson, therefore, continued in office, and 
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applied himself to the reduction of expenditure, in which he bad 
some success ; though in other respects his administration was 
feeble and inconsequent. Lord Macartney, on his arrival in 
England, desired to have the appointment of goveinor-getforal 
L»rd ooni- renewed on his own terms ; but these were declined by 
Kovtjrrior. ministry, and Loi*d Cornwallis, who had already 

Kviierai. distinguished himself in the American war as a soldier 
and diplomatist, was appointed governor-general, and reached 
( 'alcutta early in September 1786. Before entering, however, 
upon his eventful administration, it is necessary to revert to the 
position then occupied by the Mahrattas and Tippoo Sooltan. 

There is no doubt that the treaty of Salbye with Sindia on 
Fffoftsof the Mahratta nation, had been based on 

iMutyof an inidersianding between Mr. Walren Hastings and 

Hiiii.je. Sindia, in regard to the power of Mysore, which w'as 

becoming, so to speak, a sharp thorn in the side of the Mahrattas; 
rind Mr. Hastings, by an early understanding with Sindia, pre- 
vented him, courted as he was by Hyder, from joining him in 
an invasion of Bengal ; while, by the treaty of Salbye, the whole 
Mahratta nation was removed from any* possible coalition with 
iilysore against the English. Nana Fumawees, whose jealousy 
of Sindia’s ascend eucy was extreme, would willingly have seuu 
that chieftain seduced into an alliance with Hyder, and the 
English attacked by their combined forces: hence his delay in 
ratifying the treaty of Salbye ; but, on the arrival of the news of 
Hyder’s death, he submitted to necessity, and it was duly 
executed. On the continuance of the war by Tippoo, after his 
Tronty with father's death, which Sindia did not expect, he con- 
siiidiH. eluded a new trertty with the goveruor-general, on 
October 28, 1 783, under the terms of which lie wrote to Tippoo 
tlireatening him with a combined attack. Whether this would 
have had any eil'ect or not, could not be proved — it is most pro- 
bable it would have had : but the Madras Government, unable 
perhaps to comprehend Mr. Hastings's masterly diplomacy, dis- 
obeyed his instructions, took ^e matter into their own hands, 
and concluded the treaty of Mangalore, as has been already re- 
lated. Thiit treaty was, there is little doubt, offensive to the 
Mahrattas, for it ignored their existence altogether ; and had the 
proceedings of the Madras Goveniment been boldly thrown over, 
an4 a new treaty demanded by Mr. Hastings in dbnj unction with 
the Mahrattas, or singly, on the basis of the treaty of Salbye, 
Kuna there c|^n be little doubt tliey would have supported 
him in efi'ecting it. This was not however done, and 
f'wwiNe Nana Fumawees, having made demands on Tippoo 
for arrears of chouth^ which, if refused, wuuld he a 
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BuSicient cause of war, went to meet tlie Nizam at Ifdt^er, on 
the Bheema, in July 1784, avowedly to settle existing claims 
and disputes in a friendly manner, and secretly to arrange an 
offellsive and defensive war against Mysore. Tippoo, who was 
better prepared for war than either, when he heard 
oi the conierence, claimed the province of Beejapoor demandana 
from the Nizam, and demanded that the standards of 
weights and measures which he had established should be made 
current throughout the Nizam’s dominions. These contemptuous 
and arrogant proposals were no doubt intended as an insult; but 
the Nizam* was not prepared to resent it by war, and temporized, 
while various matters of domestic policy pi'evented Nana Furna- 
wees from concluding the alliance resolved upon at Yatgeer. 

Adairs did notf however, long continue in tliis uncert/iin posi" 
tlon. Tippoo had crushed out all embers of revolt Hiarrueitiot 
in his western provinces by forcible conversions of 
great numbers of Christians and Hindoos to Ma^ provtuccs. 
liomedanism ; had carried pd* the people of Coorg by thousands 
into slavery ; and had thus established a rule of terror and cruelty, 
against which there was no prospect of renistaTice. In 1785 he 
turned his attention to the northern frontier of his dominions. 
His ti’oops were not long in coming into collision with the Mah- 
ratta forces, and obtained some advantages over them, «ttacki 
which, in addition to his forcible conversions of Hindoos the MHh> 
on the veiy holders of the Mahmtta territory, if not • 

within its bounds, and the voluntary death of 2,000 Brahmins to 
escape the indignity, caused Nana Furnawees very grave alarm. 
He WHS doubtful of the ability of the Nizam to abide the result 
of a contest ; he estimated the powerful aid which Tippoo had 
obtained from the French, and the admirable discipline of his 
army, and at last he turned to the English for assistance. 

This, however, though preferred through Sindia to the 
governor-geueral, Mr. Maephemon, and urged upon the the English, 
basis of the treaty of Salbye, could not be granted. The treaty of 
Mangalore lad, in fact, placed tlie English in the position of a 
neutral power ; and Nana Furnawees had no resource but to con- 
clude the alliance with the Nizam. For this pygpose Nana 
moved with his army till he met the Nizam, and 
Moodajee Bhdslay of Berar, near Yatgeer, and a treaty the 

was concluded for the conquest and partition of the 
vriiole of the Mysore dominions. The campaigns which 
ensued have little interest, and were feeble on both sides ; but 
Tippoo, at the close of 1788, proposed peace, which was peai^^itii 
finally concluded in April 1787. The Mabrattas ob- 
tamed some mtitution of territory. Adony was restored to the 
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Nizam, andTippoo agreed to pay forty-five lacs of tribute — thirty in 
cash, and the balance in a year. The reason of so sudden a proposal 
of peace by Tippoo has never been understood; but the appointment 
of an English envoy to the Mabratta court probably gave risrf to 
an opinion, or indeed conviction, that the English were about to 
join the existing coalition against him. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE ADMIHISTRATION OF LORD CORNWALLIS, 1786 TO 1792. 

Lord Cornwallis reached Calcutta in September 1786, bringing 
Lord Corn- detailed instructions from the President of the 

wniitHiirrivcs Board of Control, and from the Court of Directors: and 
possessing not only their entire confidence, but that of the 
English nation at large. If he had no local experience of Indian 
affairs, he was as yet unfettered by local interests and prejudices : 
and it was felt that the presence of a man of rank, possessed of good 
abilities and sound judgment, Vould strengthen the position of the 
representatives of England. India, ns far as the British were con- 
cerned, was fortunately at peace on Tjord Cornwallis’s arrival, and 
continued so for three years afterwards. He had ample time, 
therefore, to apply himself to correction of abuses, which he found 
to pervade every department of the service, and which as yet had 
been remedied only in a very partial degree. In all his acts he 
oorreciioB of inexorably honourable and per- 

abu&cs. sistent. No solicitations from any quarter, however 
high or influential, caused him to swerve from the position be bad 
assumed, and resolutely maintained. Private trade, contracts, 
false musters of soldiers, with eveiy other source of official cor- 
ruption and peculation, were searched out, and prevented ; while 
salaries in proportion to the duties and responsibilities of every 
office were allotted. * 

. During period the affairs of Oudh were reviewed and 
Aftkim of settled to mutual advantage ; and while the govemor- 
oudii. general, in the present condition of the Dehly province, 
woiild not consent to withdraw the British brigaded on the frontier, 
he reduced the payment for them from seventy-four to fifty lacs 
of rupees a year, an^ he relieved the vizier of many other pecuniary 
demands which bad been imposed or accepted. All applications 
for interference on behalf of creditors were refused, and the vizier 
was made independent in his local government ; but it was so 
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corrupt and mefficlent, that he received a eharp caution in regard 
to its management, and in regard to the waste of his resources. 

, The affairs of the Nizam were next in order: they involved 
questions of great importance. The Quntoor Sircar 
had not been surrendered, and on the conclusion of with the 
the Nizam’s war with Tippoo, in 1788, the governor- 
general dispatched a demand for it by the hands of Captain 
Kennaway, an officer of his own personal staff. Some opposi* 
tion had been apprehended, and troops had been collected to 
advance- into the territory ; hut the Nizam made no objection 
whatever to its surrender, though on the other hand he called 
upon the English for the troops specified in the treaty of Masii- 
lipatam, and for the recovery of his districts seized by Ilyder 
and Tippoo Sooltan. Not content with this, how- Thnm»iin’» 
ever, the Nizam at the same time sent an embassy to xippfS?^ *** 
Tippoo, bearing a splendid copy of the Koran ; warned 
him of the power of the English, and urged a mutual treaty of 
defence on the common grounds of religion and interest. Upon 
this invitation Tippoo proposed an alliance by marriage, as a pre- 
limina:y ; but this haughtily rejected by the Nizam, who had 
no sympathy with an upstart faj^ily. The negotiation; eupcig, 
therefore, had only the effect of increasing mutual re- 
sentment : and it was equally certain that aedion upon the treaty 
of Masulipatam would be considered an offence by Tippoo, the 
more especially as his name, either by design or accident,* was 
omitted from the enumeration of the powers against whom the 
British brigade was not to be employed by the Nizam. 

It has already been detailed, that Tippoo bad concluded 
sudden peace with the Mahratfas and the Nir^m ; and views ot 
he expected perhaps that, in ensuring their neutrality; 
he should be at liberty to break again with the English — with 
W'hom, as he assured the governor of Pondicherry, ho should 
again go to war on the first opportunity. The English were, he 
always f'onsidered, as his father had done, the only obstacle in the 
way, not only of the conquest and possession of the whole of the 
south of India, but of the Nizam’s dominions. In short, there was 
no bounds to the ambition of Tippoo, except theMsonquest of the 
whole of India, if indeed even that would suffice. • 

While these events were pending, and even the Government in 
England were rapidly coming to the conclusion that 
the English in India could not remain a neutral power, ifn iwres tor 
'J'ippoo had decided on war. The territory of Travan- 
core, by the treaty of Mangalore, was declared to be under English 
protection ; and the rajah had recently purchased two towns on 
the coast; Cranganore and AyacotU; from the Dutch. These 
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Tippoo doinaiuled, om the ground that the sale by the Dutch was 
invalid, and tliat they belonged to his ally, the l^ijah of Cochin. 
Lord Cornwallis was prepared to support the Travancore purchase, 
and directed Mr. Holland, the pre<%ident at Madras, to make the 
necessary communication to Tippoo; but he withheld it, and 
instead, tried to extort a sum of money from the Itajah of Travan- 
core for himself. Notwithstanding the reforms in Bengal, the 
corruption of Madras does not appear to have been as yet affected, 
and carried with it corresponding weakness and irresolution.^ 

The Bajah of Travancore had thrown up lines of fortifications 
Travnucore northern frontier, between the mountains and 

Ntiacked by the sea : and Tippoo, whose forces had been for some 

TlUliOiJ * a a » 

' time watching an opportunity, attacked them on the 
night of December 28, 1789. He was gallantly repulsed, with 
heavy loss, when he called up reinforcements, and a 
siege train, and prepared to carry on the war with 
Against this violent proceeding, the Government of 
Madras made no effort or protest : and Governor Hol- 
land even deserted his post, and sailed for England. 
But Lord Cornwallis, who was prepared to hear at 
any time of an outbreak on tli^ part of Tippoo, hesitated no 
TreaMpg with longer. On receiving news of the attack of Travan- 
rtuiM’^Hud core, Nana Furnawees immediately offered an alliance 
the Nteaui. English against Tippoo, which was accepted, 

and ^concluded in the mouth of March 1700; and specified the 
number of troops to be employed in the war, with many other 
necessary conditions. A treaty with the Nizam w'as also con- 
cluded, to the same purport, in July of the same year. The 
finances of Bengal were in a most flourishing condition, and a 
large surplus remained in the treasury; and General Medows, 
now governor, as well as commander-in-chief, of Madroa, was 
appointed to the conduct of the war now declared. General 
Medows had been delayed longer than he anticipated 
in the equipment of his forces; but he opened the 
campaign by marching from Trichinopoly on May 26, 
]7iK), at the head of 15,000 fine troops ; and on July 21, the army 
fisached Coimlxitoor, having captured several forts daring the 
iiiaroh. * By the end of September, Palghautchery and Dindigul, 
both deemed impregnable, had surrendered. This completed the 
occupation of the low country : and the army was a,i the foot of 
. , ^ the passes preparing to ascend into Mysore, when Tip** 

poo, by a masterly movement, interposed between two 
portions of it, fought Colonel Floyd, and forced him to 
rotruat.^ But it was imiKiBsible to bring the looltan to actaoa 
egnin, end the lubaequent morements of both rides hare little 
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inteiiest. In Malabar, however, Colonel Hartley &feated the 
Mveore general, Hoosein Ally, and forced him to surrender, and 
General xVbercrombie had reduced Cannanore, by which mears 
the coast prgvince was secured. 

Nor hod the Mahrattas been idle. Joined by a detachment of 
Bombay troops, under Captain Little (the narrative umirattn 
of whoso operations, written by Lieutenant Moore, is 
extremely interesting, and should be perused by the 
student), Pur^shram Bhow Putwurdhuu opened the unrnithc. 
campaign on August 25, 1789. lie was opposed by two Mysore 
officers, Budr-ool-Zeinan Khan and Kootub-ood-deen ; the former 
with 8,000 men occupied the strong fort of Dharwar, while tlie 
other operated in the field. Dharwar was invested on Octpber 80, 
1789, but owing to the inefficient Mahratta a:^illery, nharwiir 
and the absence of English siege guns, the place held 
out till April 4, 1790, when Budr-ool-Zemdn Khan and his gar- 
rison — who had defended the place valiantly — capitulated, and 
marched out wdth the honours of war. During the whole of this 
period, the Nizam’s forces had been comparatively inactive : and 
their sieges of Kopuldroog, and Bahadur Bunda, had been in- 
effective. 

The results of the first campaign had fallen short of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s anticipations, and he determined to conduct 
the second himself. He accordingly proceeded to Mh- wninsrou. 
drns, where his first act was to re-attach the revenues 
of the Carnatic, which, it will be remembered, had 
been assigned to the Nawab, but had been scandalously mis- 
managed by him. On January 29, 1701, Loi*d Cornwallis assumed 
the command of the army : and having amused Tippoo by feints 
in the direction of the former passes into Mysore, ascended the 
Mdglee Ghdt without opposition, and marched direct upon 
Bangalore, where the petta, or native town, was taken BAn^tiore 
by assault, and an attempt to recover it by Tippoo was *'*^*‘“* 
defeated with severo loss. Tlie fort was afterwards breached, and 
carried by storm on the night of March 20. The Nizam’s forces 
— about 10,000 cavalry — nijw fook heart, and made a junction with 
I^i*d Cornwallis ; but though eminently picturesqup in appeal anee, 
they proved utterly useless in tlie campaign, and indee^ became 
an inconvenience rather than assistance. The united Tiionrmy 
forces then moved westwards upon Seringapatam, and 
at the same time General Abercrombie advanced from 
the west coast. Tippoo, who had hithertj) consistently avoided 
general actions, drew up his army t'l protect his capital, and took 
tip a strong position at Arik4ra, on April 13, and awaited an 
attack $ but Lord Cornwallis, by a masterly manoeuvre, carried 
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out tli rough a tremendous storm, contrived to turn part of the 
position during the night, and by daylight of the 14tti 
a general action ensued, which resulted in Tippoo's 
detent. The victory, however, proved useless: Lord 
Cornwallis’s supplies were so scanty and defective, 
that he was obliged to retreat, after destroying the 
battering-train and heavy stores ; and he was perhaps 
only saved from serious disaster by the opportune arrival 
of the well supplied Mahratta forces under Pur^shrdm Rao, with 
Captain Little, whose messengers, announcing their progress, had 
all been cut off by Tippoo’s spies. Hurry Punt, with another 
Mahratta force, reached camp soon afterwards ; but Lord Coiu- 
wallis was in no position to renew the operations, and took up a 
position at Bangalora. Thus ended the second campaign. 

Por the third, a portion of the Mahratta army under Purdshrdm 
Tiiiri] Bhow, with Captain Little, was sent to the north- 
cuiiipuign. -^est. The Nizam’s forces also, with an English detach- 
ment, were employed in reducing the country to the north -east, 
while the main army, with Lord Cornwallis, aided by Iluny Punt, 
remained for the central service. Before advancing again upon 
Seringapatam, and before tne arrival of reinforcements, Lord 
Cornwallis directed the reductiem of several of the stupendous 
mountain fortresses of Mysore : and the captures of Nundidroog, 
8avandroog, Rayacotta, and other places were marked by a series 
rtf b^lliant exploits, which gave a tone of confidence to the whole 
army. In the north-west also, the Mahrattas and Captain Little 
had been successful, defeating Tippoo’s forces in a well-fought 
action near Simdga ; but Coimbatoor was lost, after a long and 
valiant defence by Lieutenant Chalmers, and its capitulation 
shamefully violated. These operations, against which Tippoo 
took no part in the field, had occupied the whole of 1701. In 
January 17V)2, Lord Cornwallis had completed his preparations: 
The army and joined by a part of the Nizam’s and Mahratta forces, 
sJriuga***" advanced on Seringapatam, which he reached unop- 
pataiu. posed on February 5. He was joined on the 16th by 
General Abercrombie with the army of Bombay; but the fort had 
been previously invested, and was held by the sooltan in person 
siefMof greater portion of his army. The 

the fort. operations of the Bombay army on the south side of 
the fort, and its now complete isolation, together wkh the rapid 
progreA made by the besiegers, seemed to have combined to 
produce in Tippoo's mind a dread of British power which he bail 
never before experienced. He had little thought when Lord 
Cornwallis retraated after the action of Arik^ra, that the stores 
then destroyed could be replaced ; but his second advance, at the 
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head of a far more complete equipment, caused Tippoe to exclaim, 

‘ It is not what 1 see of the Ibiglish, that I fesr ; but wliat I do 
not see ; ’ and it was true. On February 24, the sooltan sent 
•Lieutenant Chalmers, a prisoner of war, to open uego- 
tiations for peace, which, after some interruption in uoKniinteB 
regard to a stipulation in favour of the Rajah of Coorg, “*■ *’***“ ‘* 
'who liad materially aided General Abercrombie, and dreaded 
Tippoo’s vengeance, were concluded on the 24th ; and on the 2()th, 
the two sons of Tippoo, who were to remain as hostages for the 
fulfilment of the conditions, arrived in camp, and were very 
honoui^bly welcomed. The terms of the treaty, which of th« 
was not finally executed till March 19, were hard but 
necessary. The sooltan ceded half his dominions to the allies, of 
which the English portion was Malabar, Coorg, and the B&rah 
Mahal. To the Nizam and the Mahrattas, districts contiguous 
to their own territories, of proportionate value, were allotted ; 
and a sum of 3, *100, 000/., sterling was to be paid as expenses 
of the war, half in cash and half within a year. Although 
the Nizam's and Mahratta tmops had been trt>ated with scrupu- 
lous good faith by Lord Cornwallis, yet it was nevertheless 
discovered, in 17fl0, that their leaders had been in traitorous 
correspondence with Tippoo, during the actual negotiation of the 
treaty : and that nothing short of Lord Cornwallis’s energy, and 
ability in diplomacy, for which they w'ere not prepared, had 
prevented their siding with Tippoo and attacking the English 
forces. This result was happily averted by the acceptance 
by the sooltan, after a long and anxious conference with 
his ministers and officers, of Lord Cornwallis’s terms, and a 
determination to rely upon tjie good faith of the English com- 
mander alone. It may also be recorded, ^as a tribute to the 
memories of the two great commanders of the army, I^ord Corn- 
wallis and General Medows, that they refused any share of prise 
money, and gave up their portions to the forces. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE PBOGBESS OP ADMIEISTBATION, 1793 . 

The Mysore war having thus been brought to a triumphant con- 
clusion, Lord Cornwallis returned to Bengal to carr^ out the 
final measures of his administration, which bad been in gradual 
progress. Of the consolidation of Englftb power in India, after 
the result of the Mysore war, there could be no doubt The 
Mahrattas and the Nizam bad dwindled in influence, in proportion 
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as the newi.power had risen, and there was no longer a question 
that, but for the English intervention, Tippoo Sooltan would 
inevitably have defeated both. Notwithstanding the just ground 
<d‘ the war and its necessity — as well to preserve the Carnatic and 
repress ambitious violence, as to maintain a balance of power 
among the native States of India — the conduct of Lord CoiiiwalliH 
was severely arraigned in England, where the idea of territorial 
conquest was still foreign to the people, and the peculiar political 
conditions of the several native powers necessaiily very imperfectly 
known. Could it have been understood, that all, with few ex- 
ceptions, were, so to speak, political adventurers ; that the most 
powerful had, within a comparatively short period, ohtained their 
dominions liy usurpation and violence ; that each was striving, or 
prepared to strive, for a general mastery — the position of England 
might well have been recognised as a military power, prepared 
to strike in the general meUe and win what it could. This 
however, could not be ; and the national feeling against territorial 
acquisition, or aggression in any form, was sedulously maintained, 
and became modified only by necessities which could not be 
anticipated. No one had laboured more earnestly to impress upon 
Lord Cornwallis the necessity of avoiding war and conquest, 
than Mr. Pitt and jSIr. Diindas, backed by the Court of Directors ; 
and it was impossible for any one to have assented to their views 
moi'e decidedly than Loixl Cornwallis, when he accepted the 
oiiice of governor-general; yet the violent ambition of one native 
power had i*enderod immediate action unavoidable, and in due 
time the war policy of Lord Cornwallis became thoroughly appre- 
ciated and approved by his country. 

The triumph of the Mysore war was, however, only an episode 
of Lord Cornwallis’s administration. It is on deeper foundations 
that his reputation as a statesinaTi deserves to rest. Warren 
Hastings, whose 60011)8 in reference to executive government 
have already been detailed, had in effect done little more than 
prepared the way ; and the first three years of Lord Cornwallis's 
incumbency had been devoted to checking abuses, and placing 
the duties and responsibilities of ^public sen'ants on a proper 
fqoting. .These measures had been attended with very satisfacr 
results : and the field was open to the goveiiior-general to 
proceed to further, and more enlarged, measures in relation to the 
collectioii of revenue, and the administration of justice. If 
Hastings had remedied some evils, by abolishing the double 
government, Lord Cornwallis was now to prescribe a future 
policy of more oomprelAinsive executive administration. 

LnndtmiDre would be necessoiily beyond the scope of this 

mid revenue, mnnual to enter upon the varied and intricate ques-^ 
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tions of the ^lenures of land in Bengal and the condition of ite 
occupants. As in all other proyinces of India, the Moghul settle- 
ments by survey and valuation of land in the time of the Emporor 
^kbur had decided the amount of revenue to be paid. So also 
in Bengal; but these settlements had become obsolete in roost 
respects. Increase or decrease of population and cultivation^ the 
value of produce and money, had affected all ; and the heredittiry 
position of the collectors of revenue, with whom the subsequent 
Moghul governments had not interfered, had given them those 
proscriptive rights of which they were found in possession. Such 
was thq state of affairs when the English obtained the imperial 
grant of Bengal : and the subsequent regulations of affairs were a 
succession of temporary makeshifts to secure the largest amount of 
revenue from year to year. Inquiries had led to the collection of 
information ; but it was ill-digested and only very par- 
tially understood in England. Nevertheless, on April niwtoru 
12, 1786, the directors wrote a long and evidently i*iniBettie- 
deeply considered dispatch on the subject, condemning 
many former practices, and recommending a settlement with tlie 
hereditary Talookdars, or revenue officers, for a period of ten years, 
to he made permanent, if it should work satisfactorily. This 
dispatch can hardly be teimecl the basis of Lord Cornwallis’s 
proceedings, for his measure was founded upon independent 
sources of observation and inquiry ; and he now proposed to bestow 
upon the Zeniindara of Bengal the property of the soil, Thepc^-itmi 
and to fix the revenue to be derived from it in per- 
petuity, as far as the demand of Government was concerned. I'he 
only reservation was in fax our of the cultivators, who were to bo 
protected by leases : but were not thereby defended from incrensu 
of demand. Mr. Shore, to xvhose abilities Lend Cornwallis owed 
his knowledge of detail, opposed a permanent settlement very 
strenuously : and the question being refeiTed for the decision of the 
Home Government, which approved of the perpetual settlement, 
the measure was finally proclaimed in Beng^ on March 22, 
179.% 

AUhiiiigh it relieved present apprehensions, and certainly in- 
spired confidence, it is very questionable) whether the ad- of eiie 
vantages have in any degi’ee counterbalanced thf dis- 
advantages which have proceeded from this measure. It estkhlished 
a local aris ocrncy and created immense private wealth. On the 
other hand, it depressed the cultivators to an extent hairdly re- 
alisable. It secured the existing demands of Government with- 
out fiuctiiation ; but provided nothing agaiilst the possible tecessi- 
ties of the State, while it alienated the prospective advantages, 
which would have he^ enormous; imd it required additional 
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iep'islntion for years, to prevent that very oppression^ of the people 
which it was desired to avert. As to the native aristocracy, it is 
very questionable, except in a few instances, whether it has 
raised itself above its original condition ; but the national covenan^t 
has never been infring:ed, all temptations and necessities to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The judicial reforms of Lord Cornwallis are in many respects 
.Tudiofai objection ; but were received, as was their due, 

qiicBtioiiB. admiration for their advance upon existing insti- 

tutions. He separated the office of judge from that of collector 
of revenue, and established separate civil courts in every district 
for the trial of native suits, with four general courts of appeal, and 
a final appeal from any one of them to the Sudder Dewany Court 
of Calcutta. The criminal courts were presided over by judges of 
the civil courts in rotation, who held sessions : and theMahornedan 
law, as interpreted by native officers attached to them, became the 
basis of their decisions. Sir Elijah Impey’s code was remodelled ; 
but it is doubtful whether it was improved, and the appointment 
of native officers, called dardghas, who had minor jurisdictions, 
proved in the sequel unfortunate. It was equally to be regretted 
als«i that the service was closed to all native^, except in the most 
inferior positions; but reform, in^this material respect and others, 
was only to ensue upon the bitter experience of years. 

Lord Cornwallis, having concluded his administrative acts in 
Hengfal, proceeded to Madras, intending to take command of an 
niTiiy against the French, with whom a new war had begun ; but 
lie found that his intended operations against Pondicherry had 
Lord Corn- anticipated, in the surrender of the town to Colonel 

retilniR to Braithwaite, and he embarked for England in October 
Eiitfiaiid. 1793, and was succeeded by Sir John Shore, a civil 
servant of Bengal, in connection with whom the great land 
sir John Settlement of Bengal had been effected, and who, in 

Shore virtuo of the commission sent to him from England, 

■uoewda. ftsgumed charge of his office on October 28, 1793. 

Meanwhile, the expiration of the period of charter had brought 

Bition to discussions ic England in regard to the con- 

Siiewnio? ** tinuance of the company’s monopoly of trade with 
"liny's”’ India, and its extension was opposed by the mercantile 
inoiiopoixj^ interests of England, with much ability. The ministry, 
however, supported the claims of the company; and the prosperous 
state of the Indian finances justified Mr. Dundaa in pointing to 
them as a result of good management with which interference 
A limited wuld be inexpedient The merchants of England were 

m>e tmde not, however, satisfied : and free trade to the amount of 

eacabiiBhed. ^ became a clause in the new charter, 
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wliich VAS to continue for twenty years. Hitherto all ai^lications 
for missionaries, schoolmasters, and other instructors in religion 
and knowledge, had been refused, on the ground that obriotiui 
digigerous efiects might be produced by their presence 
among the people of India 5 and Mr. Wilberforce's mo- 
tion for their admission to India, and recoguilion under the new 
charter, was rejected. 


CHAPTER VI. 

UAHBATTiL AFrAIRP, 1793 TO 1795. 

SiNDiA had not become a party to the treaty of Poona against 
Tippoo Sooltau. He had demanded the protection of 
his territory by the English during his absence at the cradiuKii'n' 
war, and two battalions to be attached to his forces ; *^*“‘*“*‘*“** 
and with these terms, which would have had the effect of neutra- 
tralising the good feeling of Nana Fumawees, Lord Cornwallis 
did not comply. On tfune 20, 1790, Sindia’s forces had defeated 
Ismail Beg, who was still in the» field on his own account, in n 
bloody battle near Pdtun, with the loss of all his artilleiy and ten 
battalions of infantry, who laid down their arms. In 1791 the 
Rajpoots again took the field ; but were defeated on September }2, 
when pence ensued, on their promise to pay an annual tribute. 
Sindians prosperity and the completeness of his army were now 
viewed with intense jealousy by Ilolkar, and he took the Chevalier 
Dudrenec into his service, for thi$ purpose of raising a Rivalry oc 
similar disciplined force to that of his rival. Holkar was, H«ikar. 
of the two, the favourite at Poona, and was employed by Nana 
Fumawees to operate as a check against Sindians power; but 
SIndia, who was perhaps apprehensive that a too prolonged absi^nee 
from Poona might operate to his disadvantage, set out 
for the Deccan, taking with ^ him the insignia of the seeds tf> tiie 
PfishwaL 'j office, which he h<ld obtained from the 
emperor. He reached Poona on June 11 ; and though opposed by 
Nana Fumawees^ the permission of the Rajah of Sattara was 
obtained to the investiture of the young Pdshwah with thelono* 
rary robes and jewels, and the ceremony was carried inveetitnn'oc 
out with gorgeous pomp ; hut it was hardly questionable 
that the representatives of the ancient Mahratta families viewe4 
reception of honours from a pageant empCror with dissatisfac- 
ti<m and cont«^mpt. Mahdoo Rfio Pi^hwah, a high-«pirited and 
generous youth, was delighted with Sindia, whom he J'ound to lie 

H JC 
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a frank, free soldier : and the intercourse with him was verjr 
different and far more agreeable than that with his guardian 
and minister, Nana. Sindia hoped to gain over the youth to his 
interests and policy ; Nana*8 policy was to prevent his effecting 
this object. 

Wliile these intrigues were in action at Poona, Sindians and 
llolkar’s forces, which had been acting in concert in Hindostan for 
the collection of tribute, came into collision on a division of 
plunder, and one of the severest actions on Mahratta record was 
fought between them at Lukhairee, near Ajmere. Holkar's forces 
ifnik«r*a rf>uted, and his disciplined infantry, under Dndre- 

forn‘8 nuitcd nec, uliuost annihilated, with the loss of thirty-eight 
iTSiiidiaa. Qjj j-geeipt this news at Poona, Nana called 

up Purdshrdrn Bhow with 2,000 hoi*se ; and, on the other hand, 
Sindia sent for an infantry brigade to reinforce the detachment 
which had accoinpiitiied him. AVhat might have been the result 
of these movements it is difficult to conjecture ; but at a crisis 
when Nana, despairing of recovering his authority, had besought 
DeMth of Pdshwah to allow him to retire to Benares, Maha- 

]kiaiiHdNj«e dajoe Sindia died of fever at Wurdlee, near Poona, on 
February 12, 1704. He left no issue, hut he had declared 
Dowlut Bao, son of his youngest brother, Anund Kdo, to be his 
DowhunAo election, though it had not been con- 

Miccecd«iiim. firmed by formal adoption, was recognised by the whole 
of, the confederate Mahratta chieftains. At that time, Dowlut 
Bdo was less than fifteen years of age, and it would necessniily be 
some time before he could take a part in public affairs. Nana 
Furnawees, therefore, continued to exercise, now without interrup- 
tion, the whole authority of the Mahratta nation. 

There had remained many questions for settlement between the 
Nizam aud the Mahrattas, in which no progress had been made 
DiMputM since the intei*view between him and Nana Furnawees 
»M*twfon the at Ydtgeer, before their brief war with Tippoo, and many 
theMah- of these were of old standing. On the other hand the 
rnitHs. Nizam preferred claims upon the Mahrattas ; and it is 

probable, if both had agreed to dubrnit them to Lord Cornwallis, 
they would have been amicably settled ; but tliere can be little 
doubt that eabh party was jealous of the English success, though 
both had benefited by it, and the English was the last power to 
be resorted to, as from its decision there could be no appeal. But 
after'the departure of Lord Cornwallis, the Nizam, pressed by the 

ni« NiBum'a ^•^*’*^^**® * settlement, applied for a troaty of guar* 

mipiirMtionto antee to Sir John Shore, who, foreseeing that the grant 
Hir>»r«ir of it would cause offence to the Mahrattas, refus^ to 
consent. This transaction became known to Nana 
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Fumawees, who was emboldened by the non-iuterfereiKfe of the 
£n||;^lUh to press the adjustment of the national claims 
more decidedly. But correspondence and envoys were 
alike unable to make arty impression on the Hyderabad ciaiinii. 
court. The Nizam had materially increased bis forces, and unde? 
the able management of M. Raymond, twenty-three battalions of 
disciplined infantry, with an excellent artillery, had been organised, 
and seemed to be a formidable addition to his ordinary nikrih 
army. The demands of the Mahratta envoy, which 
amounted to no le88than2<K) lacs of rupees, or2,G00,000/. ciaini»; 
sterling, v^ere roughly and insultingly I'ejected, and both parties 
prepared for war. The armies vchich took the field in „„,i w>ir 
January 1795 were enormous. The Nizam at the head 
of 110,000 men advanced by way of Beeder and Oodgeer, and de- 
scended the Mohree pass, in the direction of Puminda, where he 
purposed to meet the Malirattas ; while Nana Fumawees, taking 
the young Pdshwah with him, appointed Purdshrdrn Bhow to 
the command of the army, which consisted of 130,000 men, chiefly 
cavalry, with 130 guns. 

The advanced guards of the armies met on March 11, 1705, a 
little to the westward* of the town and small fort of 
Khurdlah, below the Mohree pass; •and the first attack kuuiuiuIi. 
on the Mahratta home wtis favourable to the Patan cavalry of the 
Nizam ; but M. Perron, who commanded Sindians troops, had, with 
great judgment, occupied some low eminences on the left of tlya 
road, with his artillery ; and as the main body of the Nizam's 
cavalry advanced to M. Raymond's support, he turned upon them 
the concentrated fire of thirty-five field-guns, while at the earn© 
time they were assailed by flights ji>f rockets. The whole of the 
Moghul cavalry then broke and fled ; but Raymoti'i^held his ground 
well, and the cavalry might yet have been rallied, had not tlie 
Nizam at this crisis recalled Raymond for his protection, and that 
of the ladies of his family. Thus the battle was lost. Tn of tho 
the morning the Nizam was found to have retreated into Ni*am. 
the fort of Khurdlah, where, for two days, protected by Raymond, 
he was cai.-ionaded by the Mahratitas ; but escape was impossible, 
and his great army, now become a total rout, had fled up the Mohree 
Gh&t, being pursued down the banks of the Manjei^ and as far 
as Oodgeer, by the light Mahratta horse, and plundered wittiout 
mercy. The Nizam now sued for terms, which were nwNiwim 
prescribed by the Mahrattas, and were very humiliating. 

He was obliged to agree to pay three millions sterling 
on all accounts— one third in cash ; to surrender frontier districfs 
including Dowlatabad, of the annual revenue of thirty-five laca 
—350,000/.— and as a hostage for the fulfilment of these condi<* 

X K 2 
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tions, tj' surrender his minister, Musheer-ool-Moolk, who, at tha 
memorable Council at Jlyderab^, hud boastfully declared to the 
Alahmtta envoy that he would bring Nana Furnawees to sue- for 
terms at his masters feet. The treaty was finally concludedion 
March IS, 1795, and the minister was escoried to the Mahratta 
camp, where he was honourably received by the Pdshwah. Barely 
200 man had been lost by both parties in the battle, and the 
young Peshwah, as recorded by Grant Duff, grieved that so dis- 
graceful a submission had been made by the Moghuls, and that 
his own soldiera vaunted of a 'victory obtained 'without an effort. 

The British envoys at the courts of Poona and Hyderabad had 
HiMitrRiity of accompanied the respective armies, but took no part in 
the Kiiffiittii. their proceedings. The Nizam was incensed by the 
Tho NizHin absolute neutrality of the English : and on his aiTi val 
at Hyderabad, dismissed the English brigade which 
iiriffHde. attached to him, and increased the forces of 

M. Raymond, assigning for their support the districts which he 
ni8 non acquired from the Mysore war. Soon afterwards, 

reiieiH, ^Ylly Jdh, the Nizam’s eldest son, rebelled against his 
father, and being joined by tho troops wlip had been discharged 
after the battle of Khurdlah, his movement had assumed a 
dangerous aspect, when he was pursued and taken prisoner by 
nrid poiBona Baymond ; but, dreading his father’s resentment, 
iiiiiiseu. jjQ poisoned himself before he could be brought to 
Hyderabad. 

It is urged by some authorities, that Sir .John Shore, iu pre- 
serving absolute neutrality on the occasion of the war between 
Rirdohn Nizam and the Mahrattas, had sacrificed the Nizam 

Si'i'iry* unworthy desire to maiutain peace ; and the case 

reviewed. of the Rajah of Travaucore has been cited as an in- 
stance where, to preserve the provisions of a treaty, T.ord Corn- 
wallis did not hesitate to declare war — a precedent which ought to 
have been followed in this instance. But the situations ore widely 
different. Tippoo’s attack upon Travancore was unjustifiahle ; 
whereas between the Nizam and the Mahrattas old unadjusted 
claims existed, |vhich the NizaNn bad admitted, but with which 
he evaded complianco or settlement. Moreover, in discussing 
theq^,^ the kahratta envoy had been grossly insulted. If Sir 
J. Shore had interfered in force to protect the Nizam agfdnst the 
equjtiible demands of the Mahrattas, it would iiHdoubtedly have 
produced a new Mahratta war, for which there was ro true 
ground, and most probably thrown them into alliance with Tippoo ; 
and the elaborate minute recorded by him, in which the disad- 
vantages of war with the Mahrattas and Tippoo Sooltan were dis- 
eussed at gosat length, was perhaps unnecessary, except to bring 
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his own actions into accordance with the Act of Parliameiit. Lard 
Cornwallis might — probably would — have taken a bolder courso, 
and at all risks have not only maintained peace, but interposed as 
mediator between the contending parties ; but it need baldly be 
said that Sir John Shore had neither the resolution nor the abilities 
of his great predecessor. 

I'he victory of Khurdlah was followed by a rad tragedy. Nana 
Fumawees had never relaxed the strict discipline in 
which he kept the young Pdshwah ; but soon after the coiinniift 
return of the army to Poona, Bajee Rdo, the son of 
Kughonatli Rao, and, therefore the Pdshwah’s cousin, was allowed 
to visit him. Bajee Kao was a gay libeiline of seductive manners ; ^ 
and there is no doubt that his comparative freedom and pleasant 
life Were contrasted by the Pdshwah very bitterly with his own 
aeclusion. Correspondence passed between the young men, which 
was discovered by Nana, and resented; and the effect of this 
harsh conduct upon the Pdshwali produced despair. On tlie 
morning of October 25, 1795, he deliberately threw himself from 
a terrace of his palace at Poona, and was so injured, that he died 
on the second day, not^inatiug his cousin, Bajee Kao, as his suc- 
cessor. Nana Fumawees, who dreaded Bajee Rao, and was con- 
vinced that his own power would^ceaae on his accession, endea- 
voured to set him aside in favour of a successor to be adopted by 
the widow of the deceased Pdshwah ; but the intrigue, though 
for a while supported by Holkar and other chiefs, fell to tlie 
ground, and Nana became reconciled to Bajee Kao. Further 
revolutions, however, were to follow, before the accession of Bajee 
lUo was finally secured. 


CHAPTER VIT. 

CURBEIfT JIVESTS AND MABRATTA AFFAIRS, 1795 TO 1708. 

One of th^ most important events connected with Sir JobiS Shore's 
administration was the mutiny of the officers of the Mutiny of 
Bengal army, which, at one period, assumed even^a 
more dangerous aspect than a similar occurrence in the ^ 
time of Lord Olive. A project for the amalgamation of the local 
armies with that of the Crown had been proposed by Mr. Biypidaa 
in 1794, and on his arrival in England, L^rd CorawoUis sup- 
ported the ministerial view of the subject; but the measure 
nevertheless was thrown out, both by the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors. Whatever the final decision of the home 
authorities might be, and it was looked to with much auxiofy, the 
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oflicera the company's anny in Bengal had associated themselves 

together for the protection of their general interests. Tliey opposed 
the idea of amalgamation, and demanded that all previous allow- 
ances, including double batta, should be re-established. Theii 
attitude was so threatening, that the governor-general sent foi 
troops from Madras and the Gape, assembled the naval squadron 
at Calcutta, and even applied to General de Boigne for the ser- 
vices of a regiment of cavalry. These precautions, and the presence 
of Sir Robert Abercrombie, the commander-in-chief at Cawnpore, 
for a while maintained order; but the arrival of the long-expected 
decision from England only created fresh confusion, with which 
Sir John Shore confessed himself incompetent to deal ; and the 
.... ... local regulations were, theref*)re, modified to suit the 

tiicitffloerB* cnsis. Bv these, the army obtained even more than 
they had expected: the arrears of batta were distri- 
buted, and brevet rank conferred ; but Sir John Shore’s apparent 
weakness caused real alarm in England, and it was determined he 
should be superseded. Lord Cornwallis was solicited to take up 
the office of governor-general again, and agreed to do so ; but tlie 
concessions made to the London committep of the Bengal officers 
alarmed him, and he refused to proceed to India. These conces- 
sions had, however, restored* order in Bengal, and no further 
notice was taken of the late proceedings. 

If Sir John Shore be accused of weakness in some instances, yet 
AffHirsof 1*^ dealing with the affairs of Oudh he undoubtedly 
oiuiii. displayed courage of a very high order. The vizier 
died in 1797, and a reputed son, Vizier Ally, succeeded him ; the 
accession being ratified by the governor-general. It transpired, 
however, that Vizier Ally wasjiot the offspring of the lateNawab 
Vizier, and the representations of the minister, Tufuzzul Hoosein, 
convinced Sir John that the only lawful successor to the throne was 
Saadiit Ally, the brother of the late vizier. Negotiations were 
therofore commenced with him at Benares, where he resided : and 
a new treaty was concluded, by which the fort of Allahabad was 
given up to the English, and an annual payment of seventy-six 
Vew tnuty rupees to bd made for 10,000 English troops, 

with saadufe to be stationed in the Oudh teriitories. When the or- 
rangeinents were complete, Sir John Shore directed a 
Bri&b force to escort Saadut Ally to Lukbnow, where he himself 
had been encamped fur some time, exposed ta the constantly 
threatened attacks of the partisans of Vizier Ally, who were very 
numerous. Sir John, however, bad firmly maintained his position, 
and the result showed the benefit of this course ; for, on the ap- 
Msdiit Ally pi^Mib of the legitimate prince, be was welcomed by 
srociaiiued. people, and the forces of Vizier Ally dUpened 
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ivitliout firing a shot. Saadut Ally was proclaimed Na^ab Vizier 
on January 28, 1708, and seated on his throne; and 
Sir John Shore, now Lord Teignmouth, proceediug moncii ieiivc« 
te Calcutta, sailed for England on March 25. 

After the death of Mahduo Ktio Peshwah, as described in the 
last chapter, the afiairs of the court of Poona continued Events at 
in much confusion. Nana Furnawees, being pressed by 
Mr. Malet, the British Resident, and equally by his own necessi- 
ties, convened the officers of State, and prevailed on them to agree 
to the adoption, by the widow of Mahdoo Rfio, of Ohimnajee 
Appa, the younger brother of Bajee Rao, by which coui'se his 
own power would have been secured. This was necessarily 
opposed by Bajee Rdo, who applied to S India and his minister, 
Balloba Tantia, for assistance. Of both these peraons Nana was 
apprehensive. Of Sindia, because of his powerful position ; and of 
Balloba, because he aspired to be chief minister of the nation. 
Nana, now reversing his policy, called up Purdshram Bhow from 
Tasgaum, who, on this occasion, marched 120 miles in forty- 
eight hours with his cavaliy ; and they agreed, in order to neutra- 
lise Sindians influence, and that of Balloba, to proclaim Bajee Rao 
themselves; and Pnr(Sdhrain Rao, proceeding to Sewnair, took 
a solemn oath that no deception was intended, and escorted 
Bajee Rao to Poona. Balloba now advised 8india to march on 
Poona, which was done ; but Nana proceeded to Sattara, avowedly 
to avoid Balloba and Sindia, but actually to endeavour to rcynse 
the rajah into action, and once more to proclaim bis autho- 
rity as the head of the Mahratta nation. On the other hand, 
Balloba, distrusting Bajee Rdo, now proposed to have Ohimnajee 
Appa adopted as Nana Furnawees had arranged ; and, 
strange to say, Nana, who bad found his scheme in for uie Pu»ii- 
regard to the rajah impracticable, consented to this 
measure. On reflection, however, ho considered that the pro- 
posed arrangement might only be a scheme to entrap him, and 
he went to AVaee on pretence of performing religious ceremonies ; 
while Purdshram Bhow, having carried off Chimnajed Appa to 
Poona, caused the ceremony of ^option to be performed, in spite 
of his protests against usurpation of his brother's rights, and his own 
oath to Bajee Rdo to protect them. Ohimnajee ^ppa, th^fore, 
was invest^ as Pdshwah on May 20, 1796. Pur^hi^m Bhow, 
who was nominally at the head of the government, now proposed 
that Nana should come to Poona, and that a general reconciliation 
should take place ; but Nana was in more alarm than ever, and 
retired into tlie Koncan, until he should be able to mature plans 
for his own defence. They were subtle, ingenious, , 
and for the time efibetive. Sindia even espoused his ^ 
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cause ; and fialloba, trembling for bis own position^ sent off Bajee 
H/lo to Hindostan. Bajee Rdo now intrigued with Ghatgay 
Shirzee Rfio, who commanded his escort : and persuaded him to 
marry his beautiful daughter to Sindia, who had become en** 
amoured of her ; and this being agreed to, Bajee Rdo feigned 
illness, and did not proceed. 

Nana had meanwhile enlisted the Nizam in behalf of Bajee 
Trenty with liimself, by making a treaty with Musheer-ool- 

the Mizain. Moolk, the Nizam*8 minister, who had been released by 

Ihirdsbrdm Bhow ; the main object of which, the accession of Bajee 
Rdo, was secured by extensive advantages to the Nizam, which 
included the relinquishment of the balance of arrears, and of the 
districts assigned under the treaty of Khurdlah. This treaty was 
executed at Mhar, on October k Rughoojee Bhoslay of Berar 
had also been gained over, and the English had signified, through 
their representative, their recognition of the claims of Bajee Rao. 
Nothing being now wanting to the new arrangement, and Nana’s 
wonderful political combinations having been matured, Sindia 
made the first movement by confining Balloba Tantia on October 
Piirdshram Bhow, foreseeing the conclusion, fied from Poona, 
iiHjoenAo taking Chi mnajee Appa with him; and Bnjee Rao re- 
pfisSiwSi*" l^umed to Poona, where he was joined on November 26 
by Nana Fumawees, and finally invested as Pdshwah 
on December 4, 1796. The adoption of Obimnajee Appa, as within 
the bounds of consanguinity, was declared illegal, and revoked. 
Thus concluded the strange involution which, from the variety of 
its intrigues, and curious involvements, is unparalleled, even in 
Mahratta bistoiy. 

The provisions of the several agreements and treaties were not, 
however, earned out : and the most material of them, that with 
the Nizam, was ignoind by Bajee R&o, without considerable modi* 
fications. To these Musheer-ool-Moolk would not consent, and he 
quitted Poona in great indignation. The Pdshwi^ irsa 
psHhwsh'i not long in revealing his really perfidiouc*. disposition. 
intrisnM. wrought upon tho young Sindia by complaints of 

the power of Nana, and by aig’uments to prove that their mutual 
interests required his deposition. Sindia would perhaps have 
declined aesochition with this infamous conspiracy ; W Gh6tgay’s 
influeilde was brought to bear upon him, and he consented. By 
Knna Par. Decenaher 31 all had been prepared, and on that day, 
on the occasion of a state visit paid by Nana to Sindia 
inveo in his own camp, he was seized by Michael Filoze, one 
tiiii>riai>u4Ni. Sindians European commanders, who had previously 
guaranteed his safe return to Poona. Nana's escort had resbted, 
and wfl^ for the most part, cut to pieces ; and Poona became a 
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Bbocking Bcene'of riot and slaughter for seyeral days, ^ana was 
sent to Ahmeduugger in close confinement, and all the most in- 
fluential members of his party were imprisoned. In the month of 
lifarch, 1798, the marriage of Sindia to B&iza Bye, the g|„du 
daughter of Ghdtgay, took place. The expenses of the SHSSirif'lff 
ceremony were enormous, and Sindia, urged by Ghat- tih4ts*y. 
gay, now demanded two millions sterling, which had been pri>- 
mised by the Pdshwah. A secret understanding had previously 
existed, that Bajee Bao should procure the ofiice of minister to 
Sindia for Gbatgay, which was in fact the price of Ghitgay's base 
seizure of Nana Fumawees ; and the measure was pressed upon 
.Sindia by tbe P^shwah, as a means for obtaining the money he 
required. Sindia did not hesitate, and on Gba^y's Extortion fir 
appointment, the Pdahwah proposed that the sum re- JjJe 
quired should be levied by him from the bankers and ot rtwim. 
other wealthy peraons of Poona. The result was hoiri ble. Tortures, 
which cannot be related, were invented by the miscreant, and 
Poona was literally given up to pillage. Sindia, however, did not 
depart ; and the Pdshwah proposed a joint attack upon the Nizam, 
which might have the efiect of inducing him to march from 
Poona; but though* the project was announced to the British 
Government as early as February^, no movement was made. 

The P^shwah had created Amrut Rao^ his illegitimate brother, 
mimster in succession to Nana Fumawees, and he, 
despairing of other means of getting rid of him, nAHMwiiiiieioii 
proposed the assassination of Sindia. The scene is " " 
graphically described in Grant Duffs ^ History,’ vol. iii. p. 155 - 6 ; 
but at the moment when the Pdsbwab should have given the 
signal for the deed, bis heart failed him, and Sindia escaped. 
Other disorders, however, ensued. The widows of the late 
Mabadajee Sindia were brutally treated by Gbatgay, and he 
endeavoumd to have them conveyed to Ahmednugger ; but they 
were rescued on the way by a Patan officer, who carried them to 
the camp o^Amriit Kao, who protected them. Sindia made an 
attempt to rescue them, by attacking the camp of Amrut Rlio, on 
June 7 , but his force was beaten off with severe loss. Bajee Hao 
now requested tbe intervention of Colonel Palmer, the British 
Resident, with Sindia ; but this was refused, and tbe quarrel cul- 
minated in a fresh attack on Amrut R^ by Gbatgay with two 
brigades of infantry. As the rupture between tbe P^sbwah and 
Sindia was now complete, the Mahratta chiefs i-anged ^ 

ibemselves on either side, and tbe Pdshwah concluded Miixr ••im. 
a fresh treaty with the Nizam, confinning that of 
Uhar. 

On the other hand, Sindia was in 'much perplexity, |n4 Jthe 
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arroars ta liis army had greatly accumulated. He even profeased 
himself disposed to follow the excellent advice of Colonel Palmer ; 
but this nevertheless failed of edect. Tippoo had been applied 
to by both parties : and in the end Sindia considered that N<yia 
Fumawees might be his best protector, and released 
Kiirriaweea him on the payment of ten hies of rupees. The etf'ect 
of this act upon the reshv.'ah was his revocation of 
the treaty with the Nizam, and overtures to Sindia and Nana. 
About the same time Sindia, grov/n weary of the cruelties and 
exactions of his minister Ghdtgay, caused him to be arrested and 
contined ; but he still remained at Poona, and the intrigues incident 
to the position of all the parties present there continued unabated, 
and led, in the sequel, to the second Mahratta war. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

TaK ADITTNISTRATTON OF THE EARL OF liOKNlNOTOH, 1798. 

The successor to Lord Teignmouth, chosen in England, was the 
Aiipoincinent Momingtopi whose remarkable talents were 

or iiie Earl of already developed by political expenence, and whose 
Muniiiitfioii. with Indian affairs, gained in the Board 

of Control, could not fail to be of the highest value in the office of 
governor-general. From the Capo of Good Hope he was accom- 
panied by Major William Kirkpatrick, who, as Resident at the 
Nizam’s and Sindia’s courts, and otherwise actively engaged in 
political affairs, was enabled to supply Lord Mornington with the 
oniidition of practical information he required as to the power and 
liHcive States, resources of the existing native States of India. This, 
no doubt, was of a very dillerent character and purport to the 
knowledge possessed by the ministry or the Court of Directors, 
who,^ulled by the uon-interferent policy of Lord -nTeignmouth, 
considered that the peace of India would be maintained on the 
basis established by Lord Cornwellis. The current narrative of 
history will, however, have prepai'ed the student for the possibility 
of future struggles, in the fact that no treaties could bind parties 
who made them and ignored them according to the results of local 
intrigues, or contemplated schemes of revenge, plunder, or aggran- 
disement. On these points Major Kirkpatrick's information must 
have combined, with other circumstances, to determine the policy of 
the govemor-generaii : and it was more than ever evident that, 
sootier or later, the power of the English nation would be the cmlj 
arbiter to all in India. 
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Lord Mornington reached G^cutta on May 17, 1708; and hia 
attention was almost immediatelf directed to the designs , 
oflippoo Sooltan, whose intrigues with the Afghans, tipikn) 
lyith the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, for operations 
against the English, had become notorious, though as yet abortive, 
,and now took the form of alliance with the French Re- ne^otia- 
public, then at war with England. Tippoo had entered tyow wiiii 
into negotiations with General Malartic, govemor of 
the Mauritius, for the aid of a fleet and 30,000 troops against 
tlie English, and these had been referred for the consideration of 
the French Government, lie had already n consider- condition of 
able number of French officers in his pay, who had 
disciplined his troops ; and although the results of the former war 
had crippled his resources, they were yet considerable, and the 
interval of pence had enabled him to refit his army with great 
efficiency. At Hyderabad, the forces of M. Raymond 
were 15,000 strong, with an efficient park of artillery; tn>o|i««t 
and the officers ns Republicans were in close correspon- 
dence with those of Tippoo : both alike animated with the most 
hostile intentions a^rainst the English. ])e Doigno’s forces with 
Sindia were at least 40,000 men, in the highest state of discipline 
and efficiency, with 450 guns.« As yet these ofiicers had nf>t 
openly professed republicanism ; but it was not beyond the bounds 
of probability that they might join the designs of their countrymen 
at Hyderabad and Mysore in a national effort ogainst the Dijtish 
power. Lord Moraington was not deterred by these 
possible combinations; but wrote to General Harris, then nnr^KvwnVB 
governor and commander-in-chief at Madras, to march uun. ' ‘ 
at once upon Seringapatam. , 

These orders, utterly unexpected as they were, created the ut- 
most consternation at Madras. The army was not more 
than 8,000 strong, and was unprepan^d to take the unpreimred 
field ; it would indeed h ve been unequal to check an 
invasion hf Tippoo, and the treasury was empty. These facta 
induced the governor-general to rec^l the order of immediate 
advanr^ , while he urged the eompletion of the equipment of the 
forces with every possible diligence. He now turned his attention 
to Hyderabad, where the minister, Musheer-ool-Moolk, now Meer 
Allum, was a steady friend of the English, and had 
foreseen the weakness, as well as the danger, of the irfiir> with 
French connection. He was also thoroughly aware of 
the helpless condition of the Nizam’s State, between the Mahrattas 
and Tippoo Sooltan; and his detention at^oona had opened his 
eyes as to the futility cf reliance on either. The governor- 
general’s oiler therefore of a suhisidiarr treaty, an object Meet 
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Allum bad* bad at heart, was immediately accepted : and tbe 
De<$'OtiatioD and subsequent proceedings were conducted by the 
Resident, Captain Achilles Kirkpatrick, with a rare degree of deci« 
Duiwndment ability. The first object was the disbandment 

of the French of the French disciplined battalions. Raymond had 
biUtuiiuiiB. 1798, and bis successor, Piron, had fortu<«« 

nately less influence over the Sepoys. The minister had with- 
drawn the districts from which tbe forces bad been paid, and they 
had fallen into arrears: and the men were disaffected, if not 
mutinous. On October 10, four Madras regiments, destined for 
the Nizam’s service, reached Hyderabad : and for a few days tho 
Nizam and his minister hesitated as to their course of action ; but 
delay was impossible. The minister at last sent their dismissal to 
M. Piron and the officers under him, and the English brigade took 
up a commanding position near the French cantonments. M. Piron 
and his officers at once submitted, and claimed the protection of 
the Resident ; but the Sepoys would not let them depart without 
the adjustment of their arrears: and it was perhaps owing to tbe 
address of Captain, afterwards Sir John, Malcolm, more than to 
any other cause, that bloodshed was averted. Jbe Sepoys, satisfied 
by bis assurances, laid down their arms, gave up tbe guns, and 
the French corps no longer existed. 

Another subject of anxiety had meanwhile occupied the gover- 
Thwitoncd jreneral. Zeman Shah, king of the Afghans, wrote 
iiivnfijoii hy to him, announcing his intention of invading Hin- 
zviiiAisimh. attacking the Mahrattas, and claimed the 

aa^istatice of the English, and he had now crossed the Indus and 
was at Lahore. Lord Momington had applied to Sindia to con- 
clude an alliance against Zemdn Shah, or in any case to proceed 
to check him in Ilindosttiii; but Sindia was as yet too much 
occupied by his intrigues and difficulties at Poona, and would do 
neither. 


But it was impossible to delay operations against Tippoo. 

Preparationf landed in Egypt, and the issue of that 

for the step was as yet uncertain. The directors had, however, 
njBore war. immediate war with Tippoo, and so far, 

the policy of the governor-general was strengthened. The equip- 
inent of the coaSft army had been gradual, but complete ; and the 
3drd regiment of Foot, commanded by Colonel Arthur Wellesley, 
the future Duke of Wellington, brother of (be governor- 
general, and 8,000 volunteer Sepoys, were sent to 
Madras. Finally, tbe govemor-generid himself pro- 
ceeded to Madras, to nfeet a reply frpni Tippoo Sooltan to a despatch 
alivady sent to him by tbe hands of Colonel Doveton. In that 
letter, the govemor-gefieral desired earnestly to remain at peace j 
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but pointed out the French connection as a menace to the Enj^Ush 
Government which could not be permitted. Lord T,pp(,o*« 
Mommgton found the sooltan’s reply awaiting his 
arrival. He had declined tc» see Colonel Hoveton ; and generally 
professing peaceful intentions, had evadod all other points of the 
governor-general's dispatch, appealing to the existence of the 
former treaties as the best means of future tranquillity. The 
governor- general was not a man to be satisfied with vague and 
plausible professions ; and he. again wrote in a friendly Hnd 
spirit, and with additional warning, but without efibct. 

At that very time, Tippoo was urging the French Government to 
send him troops, and inviting Zeman Shah to advance and join 
him in a holy crusade against all Infidels; he had confident ex- 
pectations that the French would carry Egypt by a coup de mnin^ 
and would speedily arrive in India ; and a letter addressed to him 
by Bonaparte was afterwards intercepted. It was in 
vain that Lord Morniiigton advised him of the destruc- govonior- 
tinu of the French fleet at Aboukir, and sent him a 
letter from the Sooltan of Turkey to warn him against 
the French alliance Nothing could affect him ; and with the 
greatly augmented forces of his former enemies in his front, Tippoo 
was still defiant, or at least professing indifference. 

Such a condition of affairs could have but one termination 
Seringapatam could only be attacked while the Caiivery w^as low, 
and the sooltan’s evident desire was to protract negotiation till ^ 
the rains. The army, therefore, advanced from Vellore, angiiHh' 
on February 11, 1799, It consisted of about 21,000 
English, European, and native troops, and 10,000 of *roiii vejiof*. 
the Nizam’s contingent, nearly«4,000 of whom were the former 
Sepoys of Raymond, now commanded by tlv^ir popular leader, 
Captain Malcolm. A corps of ($.000 men was advancing from 
the western coast, under General Stuart and the veteran General 
Hartley. General Harris reached Bangalore on March 16, unop- 
posed ; bu^n the 11th a sharp action w^as fought at 
Sedaseer, on the Coorg frontier, with Tippoo's forces, 
which retreated with a loss of ^,(X)0 men. Tippoo now proceeded 
to meet the main army ; but his movements evinced neither ability 
nor resolution. He acted as a man dazed and cofifounded by the 
magnitude of the effort made against him — the effect, notV what 
he could see, but of what he could not see. Only a few years had 
elapsed since the English were at his mercy, so to speakf in the 
Carnatic; and their strength now filled him with dis- 
may. He drew up his army at MalaveUy, vfhere it was defested 
defeated on March 27, and the English forces, avoiding 
the countiy poiq^sely desolated by Tippoo, moved soirthwnids bj 
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R fertile district, and crossed the Osuvery, by the hitherto un- 
iieturn* to Sosillav. The last hope of the soolciiu 

Beriiigtt perished with this movement, and be retired at once 
Mtaiii. capital. 

Up to the time of Loixi Harris’s advance, Tippoo might have 
obtained peace on fair terms. Then, his arrogance prevented his 
consideration of it ; now, his despair. On April 0, the 
fort of Seringapatam was invested, and it was evident 
to Lord Harris that the siege operations must be 
rapidly pushed on, not only on account of the near approach of 
the monsoon, which would Bood the river, but because the 
supplies of the army were already short. On the thiiHl day there 
was a brief cessation of hostilities to receive Tippoo’s proposals 
for pence ; but the demands of General Harris were heavy : 
2,000,000/. sterling, and one half his dominions. These he re-* 
fused, declaring death as a soldier was preferable to ignominious 
Rrnrmofthe submission; and the siege recommenced. On May 2 
the breach was reported practicable. On the 8rd, at 
noon, 4,400 men were assembled in the trenches, and were led to 
the storm by General Haird, who, from his long captivity in the 
fort, knew the place well. The breach was bravely defended, the 
fortifications were yet strong aii4 intricate, and the sooltan him- 
self took part in the conflict; but nothing could repress the 
ardour of the assault : the place w>is carried, and all its 
cHiiture. defenders had submitted before evening. It was with 
dilliciilty that the European soldiers were restrained from outrage, 
for they had heard of the murder in cold blood, only tbe previous 
night, of twelve of their comrades. The sooltan was not found 
TippjM iu the palace, and on searching for him, his dead body 
*'*”*'* discovered by General Ilaird under a gateway. 
R^muit. It was conveyed to the palace, and the next day buried 
with all the honour which could be conferred by a military 
funeral, added to the solemn rites of his own faith. The descrip- 
tions of the event have a weird sublimity, in the crosbvag peals of 
thunder which mingled with the roar ot the English cannon 
saluting the dead. No achievem«.nt of hJnglish arms as yet in 
India had equalled the ciipture of ^eringapatam, and the details 
the siege, aiRl indeed of the whole campaign, which have been 
^ described at length in many historical and military 

M«iriiington narratives, are of surpassing interest, as well to the 
student as to the general reader. For^his conduct 
Wellesley during this eventful year. Lord Morning ton received 

STnls raised thanks of both Houses of Parliament, and was 
totiie created Marquess Well«*sley. General Harris was also 
peerage. to the peerage, and the siege of Soiingapatain 
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became as much one of the most popular victories of the British 
army as General Baird was of its heroes. The British loss in 
killed and wounded in the siege was 1,164 men. 929 pieces of 
ordnance, brass and iron, 424,000 round shot, and 620,000 lbs. of 
gunpowder were found in the fort , and the amount available for 
prize-money was 1,100,000/., which was at once distributed to the 
army ; the Marquess Wellesley, however, refusing to accept his 
share. 


CHATTER IX. 

CURRENT E\T.KTa AND MAIIRATTA AFFAIKS, TO THE TREATT OF 
BASSEIN, 1799 TO 1802. 

The character of Tippoo Sooltan was so strange, that it can 
hai'dly be passed without a few brief remarks. His 
cruelties to his own subjects, his forcible conversions 
of Hindoos, and the tenor of his adminis! ration, com- 
bined with his fierce religious bigotry and fanaticism, were siifll- 
ciently revolting to lils people at large ; while the murder in cold 
blood of many English prisoners, *and his almost systematic ill- 
treatment of all, had produced a feeling of revenge against him 
personally, which had never before been excited in India, and 
pervaded all ranks of the invading army. There seemed to 4>o 
DO bound to his an’ogance or his ambition in political questions, 
and treaties were made or repudiated as suited his convenience. 
His subjects even were weary of a reign which hod lasted seven- 
teen years in a succession of tnrmoil, cruelty, and oppression, 
which has been faithfully portrayed by the native historians of 
the period, and by Tippoo himself in his own diaries. Perhaps 
the best estimate of his character is given by Syed Hussein, one 
of his most confidential 8er\ant8, whose memoirs of the sooltan 
are very int^sting. He writes : — ‘ There was notliing of per- 
manency i'l his views, no solidity in his councils, and no con- 
fidence on the part of the government. All was innovation on 
his part, and the fear of further novelty on the pjrt of othtM-s ; 
the order of to-day was expected to be reversed by the invention 
of to-morrow. All the world was puzzled what distinct 
character should be assigned to a sovereign who was nevej^ the 
same. The most intelligent and sincere well-wishers of the 
house coDC irred in the opinion of his (Tippoo^s) father, that his 
head and heart were both defective, however covered by a 
plausible and imposing flow of words ; and that they were not 
always without syiuptouis of mental aberration.* Of no court ul 
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fiovtpreigo^ of India, are there more profuse records than those 
of Mtsozo, nor have any Indian monarchs, not even Babur 
OF Hoomayoon, left more copious memoirs than Tippoo, in his 
own handwnting. Fi'ench, English, and native accounts diFer 
little in details of murder, torture, and mutilation, which marked 
the savage; while the strange records of visions and dreams, 
the contemplated construction of a new sect, of which he 
should be the prophet and teacher; the wild doctrines he pro- 
pounded, and his horrible superstitions, mark indeed but too 
strongly the ^ mental aberrations ’ noted by his biographer. His 
father prophesied he would lose the kingdom he had gained; 
and he lost it, dying bravely in defence of what he had made 
the strongest fortress in India. Mr. Mill, strange to say, takes a 
high view of Tippoo's character in many respects ; but it is dif6- 
ciilt to receive it in the face of his own admissions and records, 
and those of his servants and biographers, who were at least 
uninfluonced by foreign considerations. 

The Mysore territory was now to bo divided. Portions were 
Divirtfonof aside on their several frontiers for the British, the 
Mysore. Nizam, and the P^Sshwah : for .though the latter bad 
iaken no part in the contest, he could not, in the face of the former 
The ancirnt treaty, bc ^entirely ignored ; and the remain- 

kiiiffdoiii uf der, which consisted of the ancient kingdom of Mysore, 
rv'scori'd to was made over to the real rajah of the country, a 
itiritjHh. years old, who was found with his family 

in confinement. Lord Wellesley appointed English commissioners 
to arrange the details of administration during his minority; and 
Poornea, the able finance minister of the late kingdom, was osso- 
AiiowniioM them in the executive detail. The family 

to r.iie family of Tippoo Sooltan was removed to Vellore, and an 
of Tipvoo. allowance of 240,000 pagodas, about 84,000/., per aunura 
Assigned to them, payable fj'om the revenues of the British portion 
of the conquest, the balance of which was indeed infeiior to that 
allotted to the Nizam. The portion to be assigne^I^to the Mah- 
rnttas brings the narrative of histoiy^ again into connection with 
them* ' 

Sindia stilly as has been related, remained at Poona ; but he was 
Mniirfttff really desirous of returning to his dominions, and a 
niTafn. further advance of money by Nana Fiimawees enabled 
him ^0 do so. This aroused the fears of Bajee H&o, who, so long 
as he could play off one against the other, Conceived himself 
secure, and he now visited Nana secretly by night, reiterating his 
promises of good Vaith, and laying his head on the feet of hi# 
minister — the most sacred oath he could take— iswore to be ti'ue to 
him. Nana, (herefure, retained bis office ; but shortly gfterwaids 
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anderatood from^Sindia liiiiiRelf that the Fdsh^ah was laithless, 
and was trying to persuade him to aiTest him. The Pdshwan, 
Upbraided by Nana, denied the accusation ; but Nana's suspicious 
were not removed, and, to nn unavoidable extent only, lie con- 
tinued the duties of his oilice. While these intrigues had beeu 
in progress, the Nizam had concluded the new sub- i<«8iiwah 
sidiary alliance with the governor-general ; and a gi,blia,* 
siiuilar one was offered to the Pdshwah, but declined, »in«»»ce. 
on the grounds that tlie former treaties were sufficient, and that 
he was ready to afford his aid in the war with Tippoo. The 
PtSshwah was still uncertain whether his interests lay MinirHtta 
in a junction with Tippoo, whose agents were at his 
court, or with the English against him. The Mahrnita force, 
therefore, wliich had been assembled avowedly to co-operate with 
the English and the Nizam, was kept inactive. Alter miieh 
irresolution, the P^shwah finally determined to side with Tippoo ; 
and a scheme was prepared with 8india to attack the Nizam, 
which must necessarily, they considered, cause a diversion of the 
liritish forces; they hoped, also, that llughoojee Bliuslay of 
Berar would join their confhderation. Of these intentions the 
governor-general was completely advised : and before any action 
could be taken by the PtSshwah and Siudia, the death of Tippoo,* 
and distribution of his territories,*)* ad occurred. On this event, 
the Pdshwah and Sindia both tendered their congratulations to 
the governor-general, though Sindia, at the same time, had dis- 
patched messengers into Mysore to stir up disaffection. The 
Pdshwah agreed to receive the territory allotted to him, ' aj an 
( quivaleut for the demands of chouth on the Mysore State ; ’ but 
as he still distinctly refused to accede to the mediation of the 
English in i^gard to his claims on* tlie Nizam, or to recognise the 
treaty of Mhar, the negotiations with him entirely broke down, 
and the reserved territory was ultimately divided between the 
English and the Nizam. 

With his J^hness a new treaty was concluded on October 12, 
1800, by which the subsidiary force was increased to „ . . 

eight oat^.'lions; and lor their jiayment the districts waiitLe 
obtained from Mysore were ceded by liini in perpetuity. 

On their part, the Englisli contracted to defend^ the Nizam's 
territories from all aggression. This treaty was neces- 
sarily the death-blow to the schemes of the Pdshwah arniued fe) cm 
and Siudia, who, in the event of any movement on the 
Nizam, would be attacked by the British forces. On the other 
hand, the Nizam, by the cession of territory ^ust acquired for the 
payment of the British forces, was in no worse pecuniary condiitou 
tbau .before^ was removed from all demands and liabilities 
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money, and was protected from his hereditary enemies. The posses- 
sion of the ceded distiicts brought up the British 'frontier to the 
Krishna river, which, with the exception of a small portion of the 
Mahratta territoi 7 in the west, formed a well-defined line of frontier. 

Omitting details of a war between the Piishwah and the Rigah 
of Kolapoor, which desolated the Southern Mnhratta provinces, 
Death of which the gallant Pur^shram Bhow was killed, 

Nana the death of Nana Furuawees must be mentioned, 
*'""*’**‘ which occurred on March 12, 1800. ‘ With him,’ 

wrote Colonel Palmer, the Resident at Poona, * has departed all 
Hia rha- wisdom and moderation of the Mahratta Govera- 

Tacter, ment.’ He had consistently been opposed to the 
political progress of the English as subversive of Mahratta power, 
and he objected to the employ meut of foreign troops under any 
conditions ; but he was faithful to his political engagements, and 
his 'devotion to the maintenance of the honour of his own nation 
is attested by the respect of all hie contemporaries. The faithless 
materials with whie.h he had to deal at the close of his life 
threw him into intrigues and combinations for his own preserva- 
tion, whicU would otherwise have been avoided, and left him at 
liberty to continue the able administration he had conducted for 
twenty-five years. Disorders .,poon became prevalent in the Deo 
In Can. Sindia took the lead in them, in an attempt to 
tii«Deocwi. pQgsess himself of the estates of Pui*d8hrdm Bhow; 
Ghdtgay was released, and renewed his horrible barbarities ; and 
Dhondia Rajah of Kolapoor was at war with the Pdshwah ; 

wdus pui^ Dhondia Wdug, who had passed from Tippoo’s service 
slain In to that of Kolapoor, left the latter, and commenced a 

■ctiuu. career of plunder on his own account, which was cut 

short by a force under Colonel' Arthur Wellesley, which pursued 
him for four mouths, and at last brought him to h'ly in an action, 
on September 10, in which he was killed. Sindia kept guard 
over the Pdshwah, who probably, in order to be freed of him, 
would now have courted a more intimate English^aUiftnce ; biil^ 
always wavering, and involved in petty intrigues and temporary 
expedients, he could decide upor no consistent course of policy. 

Meanwhile, the Holkar family were again rising into notice 
Bniksr'i power. Jeswunt Rao, though illegitinuite, was 

und enterprising. He was joined by the Chevalier 
Dudrenec and his battalions, and he commenced to launder Sindia’s 
dominions in Malwah with so much pertinaiity and success, that 
Sindisy at the close of 1800, was obliged to leave Poona, and 
Bindia advancednto Malwah. Ilolkv was prepare to receive 
him, and in an obstinate battle near Oojein, in June 
dtifwMa 1801| Sindia's forces were defeated ; bat flolW^ who 
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afterwardA« attacked Sindia’e convoy of artillery, was* in turn 
repulsed. The depai-turo of Sindia left the Pdshwah entirely nt 
liberty ; but, instead of consolidating his authority, he began de- 
lil^rately to destroy and despoil all families whom he conceived 
had ever opposed him. Among others, Wittoojee, the brother of 
Jeswunt Rdo Holkar, was executed in his presence, by being 
dragged at the foot of an elephant. In Malwali, the war between 
Sindia and Jeswunt Rao llolkar proceeded; and on 
October 14 the latter was defeated near Indoor, with 
the loss of ninety-eight pieces of cannon and the ^ 
plunder of his capital. By this event, however, he was not dia> 
couraged. He soon afterwards attacked Sindia’s possessions in 
Khanddsh, and his operations had extended almost to Poonai 
when the Pdsliwah again besought aid from the British Govern- 
ment, hut still refused the terms prescribed by the governor* 
general in regard to the Nizam, which were the only 
basis on which they could be obtained. After a vaiiety advMiret 
of manoeuvres, Jeswunt Rdo advanced close to Poona, 
professing allegiance to the Pdshwah, but demanding bis in- 
terference in regaid to Sindia; and this having been refused, 
the Pdshwah's and Sihdia's united armies drew up for battle on 
October 25. The forces on both^ sides were nearly equal; but 
Holkar, displaying great energy and valour, led charge 
after charge against Sindians disciplined battalions, thu pteiiWHU 
broke and defeated them, and the rest of the aa-my fled,”**** *^“**‘*» 
leaving all their guns and stores to the victor. The consequence 
of this victory was, that the PtSshwah fled immediately to the 
fort of Singurh, and transmitted an engagement to the British 
resident, Colonel Close, to conclude a subsidiary treaty p6,hwmi 
for the maintenance of six battalions of Sepoys. ,Fn)m ex«cut«t tiiu 
Singurh, the Pdahwah proceeded to Mhar, and thence BNMein wuu 
to Bassein, where he was joined by Colonel Close; and ^“a******* 
by December SI, the articles of a new treaty were completed. 
In substanceii^ey comprised mutual defensive alliance, with the 
cantonment of six regiments of native infantry, and a proportion 
of European artillery, in the Pdahwah's dominions ; and districts 
yielding twenty-six lacs of rupees were to be assigned for their 
support. The Pdshwali also confirmed the treaty ef Mbar, ttd 
submitted his claims on the Nizam and the Gaik war to English 
arbitration, and finally contracted to enter upon no hostilities, with- 
out consultation with the British Government. The treaty was a 
viitual surrender of independence ; but it arose out of a poiilaoi( 
into which his own mtrigues had driven him. • 


jr an 
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CHAPTER X. , 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY, 

1800 TO 1803. 

Before ]io left Madras, the governor-general placed the State of 
AffHifB of under British administration. The rajah had 

and died io 1787, and ha\ing no natural heir, had adopted 
ft boy named Syfajee. This adoption was set aside by 
the deceased Rajah's hall-brother, Ameer Singh, as illegal : and his 
own Bucceeisioii was contirrned by the Court of Directors, upon the 
representation of the Madras Government. It was discovered after* 
wards, liowever, that the adoption had been perfectly legal, acconl- 
ing to Hindoo law : and the court having admitted the fact, Syfajee 
was declared rajah, with an allowance of 40,000/. a year, and a 
fifth of the net revenues in addition. It will be remembered that 
this State had been founded by Shahjee, the father of Sivajee, in 
the lime of the Beejapoor monarchy. 

About the same time also, the governor-general directed that 
the small State of Surat, in ^wdiich the authority was divided 
between the Nawab, who was a descendant of the last imperial 
- ... . governor, and the English, should be managed on the 

uftiiu same principle as lanjore. The settlement of the 

cii.imuc. aftftira of the Carnatic followed. Suspicions had not 
been wanting that the present NnwAb, Oomdut-ool-Oomrah, as 
well as his father, had not been, at heart, well affected to the 
English ; and a correspoiideni'e was found among Tippoo Sooltan's 
papers which coutiriiied the fact beyond question. Lord Welles- 
ley did not hesitate to make this discovery the basis of a final 
settlement of the Carnatic affairs : and ho wrote on May 28, 1801, 
to Lord Clive, the Governor of Madras, to proceed with it. Oomdut- 
ool-Oomrah, the Nawab, was then on liis dcflth-bedpmd expired on 
July 15. It was found that he had appointed his reputed son, 
Ally Hussein, as his successor, «vlio was now informed that the 
illness, of the late Nawab had formed the only ground for action 
not having been taken upon the discovery of the traitorous cor- 
respondence with Tippoo, and that the only terms on which his 
succession could be racognised, would be his relinquishment of 
the •administration, and acceptance of an allowance from the 
tevenues of the country. The youth, acting under the influence 
of his advisers, rejected this ; and there is hardly a doubt that 
he was counselled to resist by the clique of English and native 
money -Icndqrs who still flouri^ed at the court. Lord Wellesley^s 
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instructions, however, allowed of no modification; and setting 
Hsidb Ally Hussein, application was made to Azeem-ood-l>owlah, 
son of the late Naw4b*8 brother, who accepted the terms ofiered 
without hesitation. A fifth of the net revenues of the Carnatic 
was assigned for hi^ support, and the entire administration of the 
provinces was assumed by the Government of Madras, to the ex- 
tinction of the double authority from which they had so long, and 
apparently so hopelessly, suffered. 

In the north-west, the threatened progress of Zeman Shah had 
been stopped by the rebellion of his brother at Kabool ; and by 
the effect of a native agent sent to the King of Persia by th j 
governor-general — who, being a Sheen, contrived to excite tho 
King of Persia against the Afghan Sounies — the diversion was 
caused which obliged Zeman Shah to leave India. , 

The cordial reception of this agent encouraged Lord 
Wellesley to send a formal embassy to I’ersia in 1800, 
and Captain Malcolm made an adniirahle ambassador. The cm* 
bassy was the first that had visited Tehran since the period of 
Queen Elizabeth ; it was magnificently equipped, and furnished 
with costly presents, and was so far succeasfiil, that it established 
commercial intercourse with Persia, bound the king not to 
permit the introduction of Frcncji influence, and to check the 
Afghans should they have designs upon Indio. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the results of the previous native agency had had tho most 
practical effect 

It will be remembei’ed that Vizier Ally, who had assumed tfio 
government of Oudh, had been displaced by liord Teignmoiith in 
favour of the now reigning prince, Saadiit Ally. Vizier Ally took 
up his residence at Eenaios, where^it was found he was 
in correspondence with Zemdn Shah, and was m focus Mr cucrry hs 
for many other traitorous intrigues. The local agent, '^****'^ 

Mr. Cbeny, was directed to remonstrate with him, and to cause 
his removal to Calcutta, and Vizier Ally affected to comply ; but 
on an occasiqi^f an apparently friendly visit, on January 14, 171M, 
he attacked Mr. Cherry, killed him, Mr. Graham, and Captain 
Conway, ihen present, and endeiwoured to murder 3rr. l>a visf the 
judge, who, however, defended himself valiantly in his house, and 
escaped. Vizier Ally's house was then attacked in turn by the 
British troops: but he contrived to escape, and after 
endeavouring to create a rebellion in Oudh, was given iiiu'i tronca 
up by the Rqah of Jeynagurh, and confined for Yife 
in Calcutta. 

This melancholy episode preceded the adjustment of nffidra 
with Saadut Ally, the Nawdb Vizier, which had f lien Antirsoi 
into a ttnsatisfiactoij caudittor ; and so far from 
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Olidh bfting a bamer against Mahratta or other encroachment 
from the noith-west, as it was hoped according to former policy 
It would be, the province had become a serious weakness, and 
subject of apprehension. Sir John Craig, who commanded f'he 
British forces in Oudh, had reported the utter uselessness and 
disorganisation of the Naw&b's forces, and considered them more 
a source of danger than advantage. On the other hand, the ex- 
actions of the Nawdb, and the effete character of his adminis- 
tration, had disgusted his people, and decreased the legitimate 
revenues of the State. Eeform could not, therefoi'e, be delayed, 
y^nrii <^nd the governor-general applied himself to effect it 
i^eiliures of occustomed vigour. His right of interference 

reform. }iad been established by former treaty ; in short, the 
Vizier hold the country only upon the sufferance of the English : 
there was more absolute right of control in Oudh than had existed 
in the Carnatic, and had that right been at once declared and exer-. 
cised, the eflect would have been better, perhaps, than the policy 
of expediency, as subsequently followed in the other case. The 
negotiations in the question were very protracted. They had 
commenced in 1709, on the apprehended danger from Zemdn 
Shah. The Nawdb was asked to disband or reduce his useless 
forces, and to receive, in* lieu ^f them, additional English troops, 
equal to the defence of his territories ; but the increased expense 
would be fifty lacs of rupees a year, and to this he objected, and 
offered to abdicate. Lord Wellesley trusted that the abdication 
would be made, when, aa he advised the home government, he 
should assume absolute charge of the Oudh territory ; but this 
course had never been the real intention of the Nawdb, and he 
contrived to protract the negotiation by every means in his 
power. 

It must be admitted that many of his representations have truth 
on their side ; and that at first sight tlie policy of the governor- 
general nppeara harsh and exacting. On the other hand, that 
policy was exclusively directed to the defence of Ottdh against the 
restless and unstable Mahrattas, which, as Lord W^ellesley fore- 
snv^ was an unavoidable necessity, because it involved also the 
defence of Bengal ; and though the Nawdb at one time showed 
indioatioDS submission, in the discharge of some of his tregms, 
yet be^still pleaded inability to pay the new demands, or to miwe 
any arrangement for them. The governor-general was not disposed 
to ridax these demands ; he pointed out the districts of Corah, Alla- 

Mrweiietier Rohilkhund, as sufficient for the purpose; 

u leuc to and dispatched his brother^ the Hon. Heniy WelleriCy, 
afterwards Lord Cowley, to bring the aflU r to a con- 
dnsioa. Mr. Wellesley found the Nawdb Visier praelicinji 
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though profosfing submiaflion, aa much opposed to thei execution 
of ft new treaty ae ever ; but he nevertheless induced him 
to conclude one on November 14, 1801 j not, however, ^ 

Ittfore ordera had been issued to the revenue oliicers of irMty. 
the province to retain their collections on account of the British 
Government. The amount of these revenues was estimated at L'i/i 
lacs — 1,3^,000/. — per annum. The whole of the transaction has 
formed a subject of discussion which it is useless to revive ; but it 
will at least be conceded that the' defence of Oudh was completed, 
and the substitution of temtorial revenue for continued RetuHsof 
deinaudft for money, never before punctually paid, and 
the security of the Nawdb in the territory which remained to hint, 
were at least effected ; while it was evident that the release ol 
the people from the baneful effects of a government which bad 
never either been protective or efHcieiit, was a corresponding ad- 
vantage which can hardly be overrated. Some slight resistancewaa 
made by Zemindars, who had always been lawless and refractory * 
ard by tho Nawab of Furrukabad, who had been a feudal tributarj 
of Oudh ; but these local affairs were soon adjusted by Mr. 
Wellesley, and the Nawab of Furrukabad was pensioned. 

If the governor-ge^fieral could have secured the co-operation of 
Admiral Rainier, he would hivve^ attacked the Mauritius in 1799, 
when French privateers committed great depredations; but the 
admiral could not be persuaded to enter upon such nn enterprise 
without an order from the king, and the project was necessarily 
abandoned. The expedition to Egypt, however, in 
1800, was fully carried out. Seven thousand English mcui to 
and native troops landed at Kosseir ; made a memorable 
march acro|s the Desert, and from Ghenneh descended the Nile to 
Itosettn. Peace with France prevented their, having an oppor- 
tunity of meeting the French troops in action, but the moral effect 
of the expedition made a deep impression throughout India. 

During all hjs political negotiations, Lord Wellesley bad devoted 
a full meai^pit of his great talents to the improvement ReformH m 
of the civil administration of India, and reforms of what 
he consulered, and really were, existing abuses. In re- 
gnixi to the Sudder Court of Appeal, the head of which was the 
governor-general in council, he renounced his ownaauthority : and 
in 1800 separated the court finally from the legislative an# execu- 
tive functions of the administration. New judges, selected from 
the ablest of the civil servants, were appointed, with a result which 
was hiuled with satisfaction by the people, and proved as useful ae 
it was Dei*AS8a^. For the education ofethe x^^ung 
civilians in duties and responsibilities now immensely Pi«nwiu«iisi 
extended, the eoUege of Fort WUliam was estabiisimd 
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in tlio Aotne year. It was perhaps — though its uL was unques- 
tionable — founded on too magnihcent a basis, and on January 22, 
1802, the directors ordered its abolition. Many alterations had 
been made by the court in regard to officers in India, to whiqh 
EnrniirHge- Lord Wellesley had appointed the ablest men he could 
ilrTiate* select. 'J'hey were displaced, and nominees of the 
rKnlUrof* court, in many instances totally inefficient, were ap- 
Directors. pointed; but his greatest crime in the eyes of the 
court, was Lord Wellesley ^s encouragement of private Indian 
trade, by means of which, in India-built ships, he was creating 
a noble mercantile navy, with corresponding increase of trade. 
'J'he company, under their iiaiTow views of monopoly, could 
not follow the practically maj.»nificent plans of their governor- 
general : and though he was supported by the ministry of the 
votoRof crown, the Court of Directors and Proprietors re- 

wiiRiire corded severe resolutions of censure. Against these, 

iwiHRed. against the general policy of the court^ in regard 

to vexatious interference with his acts and patronage, Lord 
.Wellesley protested in vain. It was impossible for him to bring 
about any conception of the magnitude or effect of his general 
])olicy. it can be followed now, with full admiration and npprecia- 
lion of the views and acts of a great statesman ; but then it was 
simply alarming and incumprehenHble to men of narrow minds, 
professing a policy jealously guarded and circumscril>ed by pre- 
TiieMnrqueas vious tradition and experience. I^ord Wellesle}^, there- 
fore, teudeied his resignation, and awaited the reply, 
mUhiJ’u for arrived early in 1803, and in wdiich, perhaps to 

Hirnr. ]iis surprise, with a commendation of his great zeal 
and ability, he was requested to continue in office for another year. 


CHAPTER XI. ' 

THE ABMIEISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS WEIXESLET (cwdinued)^ 
THE SECOND HAHNS^TTA W'AR, 1803. 

' The treaty ofc Bassein was viewed with gi’eat alarm by tlie 
Aiitrm oAhc chiefs. The policy which Nana Fumaweea 

MniinatiM In had continued for twentv-five years, tcL remain inde- 
frvMtfiif pendent of foreign alliances, had been deliberately 
BNueiti. broken by the head of the nation ; and it was endent 
that the E glish possessed Hot only the will, but the power, to 
resent and punish any breach of faith. Sindia, Holkar, and the 
Rajah of Berar, had neither bei^n consultfKl in regaid to it, nor 
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wore aware of its purport till its execution. After the^ battle fif 
Poona, llolkar indeed tried to induce the Pdehwnh to return, in 
order to mediate between himself and Sindia ; but, failing in this, 
hn affected to consider Bajee Rdo’s flight as a virtual abdication, 
and offered the office of Pdshwah to his brother, Amriit Ban, who 
accepted it; and a deed of investiture was obtained from the 
Rajah of Sattara. In order to supply themselves with funds, the 
unhappy inhabitants of Poona were again mercilessly plundered 
by llolkar and Amrut Rao, and the country around devastated. 
Meanwhile, the Pdshwah had no sooner signed the 
English treaty than he WHS prepared to ignore it; and triirm;Hi> 3 r 
he sent private letters to Sindia and the Rajah of Berar, *‘'® * "‘'**'*^'‘*** 
urging them to march upon Poona, avowedly to punish llolkar, 
but in reality to support him against the English. 

With Sindia, tlie governor-general had entered into negotiations, 
and offered a subsidiary treaty. Captain Collins, Lord biihiu 
WV llesley’s agent, visited Sindia in his camp at Boor- 
hanpoor, at the end of February 1803 ; but he found 
him impracticable on the subject of such an alliance. lie pro- 
fessed himself hurt, that os in the case of the treaty of Salbye, 
that of Bassein should not have been conducted through his in* 
striimentality ; and he gave it to Jbe understood that thotigh he 
could not interfere with its provisions as regarded the Pdshwab, 
be considered himself altogether independent of the 
transaction. The fact was, that lie was then negotiating « 

with the Rajah of Berar a joint confederacy of the whole of the 
Mahretta nation against the likiglish — a course in which both he 
and the Rajah of Berar were secretly encouraged by the I’dsbwnh. 
It is impossible within the scopo of this work to review the 
various able papers to which this crisis gave rist *5 hut the student 
should not fkil to peruse the Marquess Wellesley's mperri. 
dispatches on the subject, and the opinion of Jjord 
Castlereagh in Jiis minute on the treaty of Bassein, affnirii. 
which he coplimned ; but by far the most practical and correct of 
all, is the late Duke of Wellingifin's (then General Wellesley *s) 
paper upon Mahratta affairs, which reviews the whole subject, 
with a clearness and precision which are truly admirable ; and was 
continued, in the war which followed, by those nunfhrous military 
and political dispatches, which form in themselves a com plated llus- 
tration and history of the period. Holkar was as yet at Poona, 
and declined association with the league. His plans werl, no 
doubt, then directed to his own aggrandisement in Hindostan ; and 
be foresaw, should Sindia dei ide upon war with the English, that 
bis possessions in Hindostan and Mai wah. would be defenceless. 

Iliese events were fully known to the governor-general ; and^ 
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ht tJie mult of the oombioaticHt, between: ^ndia 
KititAiT Rajah of Bemr,. it waa at le^t ftieoBBeaiy to 

SJJJSSJSJ,*® cawy out the proviaions of the treaty orBaeadn^ anil' 
place the P<$ahwah in hia authority at Poona. l%ia 
yjhui an object in which the aubaidinry force with tiie Niaaiii^ aa 
well aa some of the Nizamis own troopsi, coifld be employ^ under 
the treaty ; and on March 25, 1803, the Hyderabad anbaidimry 
force, under Colonel Stevenson, with 0,000 horse and 0,000 hitit 
of the Nizam’s, reached Purainda, on the Seenn river, ^hich 
formed the Pish wall’s boundary. At the same time. General 
Wellesley, with 8,000 infantiy, 1,700 cavalry, and 2,000 Mysore 
horse, was moving* up from Mysore, through the Southern Mabmtta 
provinces, whence he succeeded in carrying with him 10^000.. 
Mahratta horse, contributed by the Pishwah's feudatoriM to assist" 
in his restoration. , 

Holkar did not wait, the airival of the Britiah troops, fearinf, 
Bnikar ^ reported, that Poona would be burned hj Anrrut 
rjtun^fio Rao. General Wellesley made a forced march ofisbtty 
* ^ ' miles in thirty-two hours with the cavalry; and fonM 
the city evacuated. Holkar had retired northwards to Malwah, 
and Amrut Rd«) towards Nassuk, where he was plundenn|^.' tUb ' 
countiy. He made overtures,, however, to General WelUey^ 
for reconciliation with his brother; but this being refllsed by 
the Pdshwab, Amrut Rao retired from the contest to Benares, 
on a pension of 80,000/. per year, paid by the British Govern** 
ment. 


On May 13, 1803, the Pdshwoh arrived at Poona under an eacort 
TiivPtebwftU British troupe, and took possession of his office^ * 
rmch^ Holkar was invited to come to Poona, and the Rritaisli. > 
Resident oH'ered his intervention ; but between tbou^to 
of revenge for hjs brother’s execution, and the chaucea of war ; in 
Hindostun, Jeswunt Rao could not be prevailed upon to 
kia own independent designs. It was impossible, however, for .(ltd i 
governor-general to be content with t* '' 

•^ude of sumed by Sindia, and he was called upon for . 

of it. The answer wrs evasive and defiant ; hevoodl^ ' 
promise nothing, he replied, till he had seen the Rnyoh of 
,.when ^the Rasident should be informed whethm* there . if 
pMe or war.* To General Wellesley, as polittoal 
governor-general now confided the negotiati^s to enaiM^: ali^ia'*^ 
remarkabla document was diatm up by him, proposing tb 
^hiefiib all as yet professed friendly intentions^ to wilktew * 
, armias wUhia* their own territories : while, on 1^ owiijpa^^' 
^ ptomis^ « mmibir ptooeeding on behalf of the finoms. / 

I^IN^hlforwai^ the elM antidpatoL 
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ttSfiMMij t& the SoBMmi^ i^iefe m» f^^cted by them,%nd on the 
iRritUrml of the.einroya^oii i, way im tirtually de- 

Lord it htfl be doubted, had 

^ly fomeen tiie oonimgency of war, and had made 
^eryp^paratkmfnrit. In addition to ihe army in the 
Iteooal, under Gendhd Wellesley, 8,000 men as a re- 
eerve weire |daoed in the Southern Mahratta provinces, 
nl^er Ofene^ Stuart ; a similar number in Ouaerat, under Colonel 
Hurray; in Rindostan, an army of 10,500 men, under General Lake ; 
vtitii a luserve force of 3,600 at Allahabad ; and towaads Cuttadk, 
5,000 toen were prepared for the invasion of that province, held 
by Ru^boqiee Bbdslay of Berar. The whole amonnted to npwivda 
ii 50,000 men, animated with the hip^hest ardour, and in every 
respect complete in equipment On no other occasion had the 
English displayed such force in the held, nor had they ever before 
encoqntered greater, because such efficient, adversaries. 

General Wellesley had with him an army of about 7,000 
British troops, with which he opened the war by capturing the 
strong find important fort of Ahmednug^r, on August 
IS, which formed a basis for his operations. Dowlut nuvlver* 
lido Sindia, to wh(^m he was immediately opposed, 
had with him about 16,000 disciplined infantry, with a noble park 
of artillery and SO, 000 cavalry, in addition to which were the 
mere irregular trpops of the Rajah of Berar. The capture cl 
jihmednugger was a severe blow to Sindia ; but he advancect by 
asdsndiiig the Ajunta Ghat from Berar, on August 24, 
and took up a position at Jaulnah. Sindians design 
seemed evidently to get in the rear of General W ellesley, 
ant to plunder the Nizam’s districts; but an advance made by 
-^htipend Wellesley from Aurungabad defeated this intention, and 
Shi^ baited on the banks of the Kailnah river, between the 


vttbges of Assaye and Bokerdun. On the 23rd, General Welletiey 
fbkad'himse^ within«six miles of Sindia’s camp, and resolved^ 
vi^hout wylng for Colonel Stepvenson’s junction with ^nTtiont 
Jp attack the Mahratta army. He had not more 
tiiaa&oO men of all arms; bobby sheer valour and bard %hting 
^ Im. won the moot splendid victory that had ever been achieved 
"^.'held in India. Sindia's army was routed, with the lose of W 
uiiB^ cannon, and 13,000 men killed on the field; nAtsss ' 
l&e old battalions of Be Boigne bad fought des-* 
piffat^ by thmr guns. .On tli4 other hand. General 
WdSedey’s loss in killed and wounded exceeded a^thiri^^eC J^^ 
,;^ole fimef Imt the oouiloned lUiratta anities were v 

vid Bi^boQ^eeBh6s)ay had fied ibifimil 
dfttly in the action^ leMring tiull troops tn tinor fiitik 
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On the S4th, Colonel Stevenson joined General V'’ellesley, and 
Pamnitof vras immediately dispatched in pursuit of Sindia beyond 
Biiidia. Taptv — a movement which, bv October 21, resulted 

SllSerffurh capture of the city of Boorhanpoor and tlje 

cAinurfd. famous fortress of Aeeergurh. 

Meanwhile, Sindia's possessions in Guzerat had been reduced, 
Rindtn’n Barocli, Pawangurli, and Champaneer captured ; 

fort-fH in by September 17, llindostan alone remained, and w'as 
Hindustan, Bcenc of a spirited campai^ by General Lake. 

Sindians forces were commanded by M. Perron, the successor 
of De Boijme, who had retired to Europe in 1790. They had 
not decreased in efiiciency, and formed the best part of hia 
army. In addition to his military command, M. Perron had 
been invested by Sindia with civil and political power over the 
whole of bis northern territories, and during the events at Poona, 
he had managed them with great ability. Now, however, local 
M Porrnn intrigue proved too strong for him, he was superseded 
i^lllciieded office, and n«) doubt foreseeing the issue 

»»y M. cf the war with the British, he resigned Sindians ser- 
BouMuin. retired to Calcutta, when the command of the 

disciplined troops devolved upon M. Louis* Bourquin. General 
Like’!* first found Sindia’s/oFces, chiefly cavalry, encamped 

rniiipiiigii. jit Coel, near the fort of Allygurh, vvhich was forthwith 
attacked and carried by storm, on August 20, by on extraordinary 
t}oup de mum, on the almost impregnable gateways. This was 
followed up, on September 7, by an advance upon Dehly, where 
General Lake was met ncjur the city by the Mahmttas, under 
MahmttM Louis Bourqiiiii, whom he defeated, after a bloody 
dcfrMvd ftt action, with tlie loss of his guns, and 3,000 killed and 
wounded, that of the British being proportionably 
severe. Dehly was then taken possession of, and the unfortunate 
sightless emperor found himself again under English protection. 
On October 10, Lord Lake, who had been joined by 6,000 horse, 
sent by the Jdt Rajah of Bhiirtpoor, defeated tnli|,^ncniy near 
Agra, talcing 20 guns ; and on the ISbh, the celebrated imperial 
Agrii fortress capitulated, nii*l the treasury, arsenal, and 102 

miitured. pieces of cannon were captured. The last action of 
«this campaign uas fought at Laswaree, on November 1. Sindia*s 
forces donsisted of the battalmns of Diidrenec, which had been Eeiit 
virisnfj of up from the Deccln, joined to those of Bourquin. The 

LiuarHrQfs. engagement proved to be the most obstindte yet fought ; 
the battalions of Da Boigne in their last battle, though they 
lost 71 guna, covered4hemselves with glory, and for the most part 
died fighting to the last ; but the British loss was prpportionably 
evere in 824 killed and wouudiML 
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In Cuttack, *tbe resistance was comparatively feebly; and by 
October 10 Cuttack itself bad fallen, and the capture of onttack 
the fort of Barabuttea by storm, on October 14, com* 
pleted the reduction of the province. The operations in Bundcl- 
lAiund present no remarkable features. The Pesh wah's possessions 
wera occupied, and in consideration of the importaiice of their 
situation, they were retained under an engagement with him, by 
which the quota of troops he had contracted to supply was 
reduced in proportion to their value. The cession of territory of the 
value of twenty-six lacs of rupees per annum for the payment of 
the subsidiary force to be made in the Deccan, was also exchanged 
for the Pdsh wah's possessions in Biindelkhiind. These, however, 
proved to be more nominal than real, and involved much sub* 
sequent difficulty. 

Meanwhile, the movements in the Deccan and Berar had con- 
tinued; but the details of them have comparatively campaign in 
little general interest. Riighoojee Bhnslay found that 
he had no chance of plundering the Nizam's districts, or of out- 
manoeuvring General Wellesley, and turned towards his own 
dominions. In this movement he was followed by both corps of 
the British army: 4h6 capture of the grtmt hill-fortresses of 
Narnalla and Gawi1<7iirh being a material object. Sindia, now 
thoroughly disheartened, sent aif envoy for peace, and after the 
arrival of his proper credcntiahi, a suspension of hostilities was 
granted, on November 22, by General Wellesley, on 
condition that Siudia’s forces should move to the pn>p«iaet* 
eastward : but the same terms could not be extended to 
the Rajah of Borar so long os his army was in the field. At this 
time Kughoojee Bhoslay's troops were encamped at 
Argaom, in West Berar, in order to cover Gdwilgurh -Argaom. 
and Narnalla. Some of the wreck of Sindia's ^infantry, with his 
.own, and a park of artillery, were with them in this position, 
protected by a body of Sindia's cavalry stationed at a short dis- 
tance. Geneial Wellesley, as Sinaia had not complied with the con- 
ditions of tll^nnistice, determined to attack the whole; and, having 
been joined by Colonel Stevensoi^ advanced on November 28 and 20. 
At the ciose of a long march, on the afternoon of the 29th, intend- 
ing to halt at Argaom, General Wellesley, on th^ arrival of the 
advanced guard, found himself in front of the army of t^e con- 
federates. He immediately attacked 4hem, and though a portion of 
their troops fought well, and a brilliant charge was m^e by 
Sindia's C4ivalry, they were defeated with severe loas in men and 
their guns. The capture of the stupendous mountain-fortress of 
Gdwilgurh followed— an operation of exceeding labour oAwiigBra 
and skill, patiently and successfully achieved. On 
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December^ 15, the outer or nortbem fort was br^ched, and the 
whole place stormed and captured ; but the Kajpoot commander 
and hii relatives were found to have put their families to death 
beforo they met the storming party by which they were 
killed. * 

Thus the last hope of the Mahratta confederates peiishedi and 
Trmrtrwitii i^^S^tiations were now opened in earnest. The treaty 
Kujrhoojee with Hiighoojee Bhdsliiy, rajah of Berpr, was first 
‘ ‘ concluded on December 17. He was obliged to cede the 

province of Cuttack, the whole of Berar lying west of the 'Wurdah 
river, and |o resign all claims on the Nizam. The negotiation for 
the treaty with Sindia was not so quickly accomplished, and as 
the principal aggressor and contriver of the confederacy, the terms 
insisted upon were more severe. Nor was it until he was assured 
that in cose of a protraction of the war the whole of his dominions 
Treat; of would bo inevitably annexed by the governor-general, 
agreed to receive the conditions offered. The 
withsiudia; treaty waa concluded at Siijee Anjengaom on Decem- 
ber «i0, and by it he relinquished all his territory between the 
itiiprovi- Jumna and Ganges called the DooAb ; all his distric^pi 

*•*’*"*• in Rsjpootana, except those between Jeypoor and 

Joudhpoor; all his possessions in the Deccan and Khand^sh, 
except his private hereditary elates ; and he resigned all claims 
upon the Nizam, the Pdshwah, and the Gaikwar. There were 
also many other minor points,' in regard to his own private estates 
in \>tber localities and settlements with dependants, which need 
not be enumerated. He was offered a defensive alliance, which ha 
accepted, on February 27, 1804, by a new article added at Boor- 
hanpoor, and agreed to maintmn a force of C,000 infantry with 
artillery ; but this portion of the* treaty was never carried cfut. 

Thus concluded the Mahratta war of 1803. The whole of the 
conriiiDion of Operations, from the capture of Ahmednugger, on August. 
MHiiritoi ® GAwilgurh on December 15, had 

war. occupied only four mo/iths and four dayd^nd had been 

carried on simultaneously and with unvarying suoBess in four 
quarters of India, separated from pach other by many hundreds of 
miles, while the revenues of the provinces obtained amounted to 
voearly six millipiis st erling a year. 
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• CHAPTER Xn. 

tHE ADHIKIdTBATIOK OF THE HABatJESB WELLESLEY {concMe^t}^ 
THE WAR WITH HOLYAR, AND SECOND ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MARarESS. CORNWALLIS, FOLLOWED BY THAT OF SIB 0. EABLOW, 
1804 TO 1806. 

The gitsat Nizam Ally had died at Hyderabad on Au^st 6, 1803, 
and waa^» succeeded by his eldest son, Sikunder Jab* ^eiithnf 
This event had no effect upon the result of the w£r, xtutmAiiT. 
or the obligations of the suhsidiary treaty; nor was sikunder 
the Nizam made answerable for the conduct of his dis- •“®®*'*^** 
trict officers, who behaved traitorously, and were strongly stis* 
pected, and in many instances accused, of complicity with the 
enemy. The governor-general, notwithstanding, bestowed upon 
the Nizam the Ae province of Berar lying west of the Wurdah 
river. Many other treaties of offensive and defensive alliance wore 
concluded by General Tiake, by which Bhurtpoor and other new 
the Jdts, with several minor Kajpoot piineipalities, were 
rendered independent of Sindia add the Malirattas. A sutet. 
subsidiary treaty, concluded with the Gaik war, provided that five 
battalions of infantry should be received by him, and districts 
yielding twelve lacs of rupees were assigned for their paymont. 
At this period, the Gdikwar s State was oppressed with debt, and 
the expenditure was far above £lie income ; but, under the admir- 
a\>le management of Colonel Walker, the Heaident, the turbulent 
local Eirmy, a great proportion of which were Arabs, was paid off 
and Induced, and the State affairs gradually rec^^vered. 

Although the additional year of service requested by the Court 
of Directors and the Board of Conti’ol hod expired, the Rffpcttof the 
Marquess Wellesley still remained in India, and the 
events lecoiO^ are among the most wonderful in the 
histoiy of the country. In no portion of the political or military 
combinations had any weakness oeen displayed, or check appeared. 
Sindians power was broken, that of the Bajah of^ Berar circum- 
scribed, and the prestige of the capture of Dehly, and the ^roteo 
tioo of the ag««d emperor, belong^ to the British, who, from 
Calcutta to Dehly, were now supreme. Ilolkar, how- H«ikv^ 
ever, remained ; and it was evident that he could not 
be allowed to continue as be was, a nucleus for all the disibsndel 
soldiery of the north-west, supporting them by indiscrimijiiite. 
plunder. & had already levied contribi^on in Sindia*# 
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to a large extent, and, after his own violent fashion, devastated 
several of liis provinces ; and he was evidently watching an oppor- 
tunity for further action. In the war with Sindia he took no 
part : and openly rejoiced at the complete humiliation of his rival. 

I^rly in 1804, he addressed demands to General Lake 
Ills einandB. General Wellesley, by letter and by his agents, for 
chouth, and in regard to certain distiicts in the Dooab, which he 
asserted had many years before belonged to his family ; and they 
were made in such threatening terms, and with such arrogance, 
that it WHS impossible even to consider them, llolkar had indeed 
determined, as he expressed it, *to fight Lake,* and to take 
the place of Sindia in iiindostan ; and the governor-general was 
Mintnry equally resolved to repress this fierce outbreak of pre- 
datory power. He therefore, on April 16, directed 
Hoikiir. Genemls Wellesley and Lake to attack Holkar's pos- 
sessions. Owing to famine iu the Deccan, General Wellesley was 
unable to move; but Colonel Murray advanced from Guzerat upon 
Indoor, and by General liake's arrangements in the north, llolkar 
was soon driven south of the Chtimbul river. ^Tonk Hdmpoora 
was taken on May 16, after which the British army retired into 
cantonments, for the monsoon had commenced early. 

3 fnfl 80 lrfl ' ^ 

iiijiidiriouB Colonel Monson was, however, left in the field with 
HtUiime. ^ force of five Sepfjy regiments and 2,000 horse, 
partly belonging to Sindia and partly to Jeypoor, as a corps of 
observation. Monson, wishing to form a junction with Colonel 
Mnrray, advanced into Holkar s teiiitory without adequate caution, 
and without siifhcient supplies for his camp. It was at the best 
a useless, and proved an unfortunate, movement. When he beard 
of Murray's retirement into position for the rains, he began to 
jifiuRoii'H retreat himself on July 8, and llolkar followed him 
wHA his whole army. On the next three days the 
r»*trtHt. column was attacked during its march, and the sur- 
render of the whole demanded. On the 12th, the force reached 
Kota, where tliey liud hoped to receive assistance in food, and, in 
any case, shelter ; but the rajah refused both, and tfi^^treat con- 
tinued. The miserable haixlsliips endured, the repeated attacks 
and the gallantry displayed by the whole force, are well described 
^in General Munson's narrative of the event, and it was not till 
^Auguqf 31 that the shattered remains of the troops reached Agra. 

This defeat, as it was considered by Hulkar, and bjMany of the 
Hoikur* Motive chiefs who were as yet neutral, e^^ted him to 
cdiiiiiiuei ' firesh exertion. At the head of 60,000 cavalry, 15,000 
liie waf. infantry, and 192 guns, he advanced to Muttra, whence 
the British force r«tre.*ited, and he afterwards made an attempt to 
capture Dehly, which was gallantly and successfully defended 
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by Colonel Ochterlony, from October 8 to the 14th, with a weak 
detachment of Sepoys under his command. No action nrfenoe ot 
of the war, indeed, deserves greater commendation than 
fh^ very brave and skilful defence of an almost untenable position. 
Dehly was relieved on October 18 by General Lake ; 
and Holkar, w'ho avoided an action with him, retired n>curii« to 
into the Bhurtpore territory, where the rajah, doubtful, 
after Monson's retreat, of the English supremacy, had broken the 
treaty with General Lake, and leagued himself witli Holkar. On 
his way, he burst into the Dooab, burning villages, and plundering 
the people without mercy ; indeed, since the outbreak of the war, 
Holkar's conduct towards all belonging to, or connected with, the 
English, had been shockingly cruel and vindictive. 

General Lake's pursuit of Ilolkar was persistent and purKuod hy 
effective; and on November 12, his forces, no longer 
able to pursue their march, were found to have taken up a very 
strong position at Deeg, with their right resting on the batteries 
of the fort. Here they were attacked by Major-General of 
Fraser, on the 13th ; who fell early in the action, which 
was conducted to the finish, with great bravery, by Colonel Monson. 
The enemy lost about 2,000 men and eighty-seven guns ; and on the 
side of the British, 643 men wereokilled and wounded ; but the 
victory was complete. General Lake meanwhile, With bis cavalry, 
was purjauing Ilolkar’s horse, which was moving eastwards with 
a vast celerity ; hut they wei^e overtaken near Furrukabad, and 
routed with a loss of 3,000 men. Holkar lied towards Deeg to 
join the remains of his broken infantiT, and General ^ 

Lake undertook the siege of Deeg, which was com- Dreit 
menced^on December 13, and enckad in the surrender 
of that important place, after the sto*'m of the city and outworks, 
on the 23rd. * 

For the present Holkar escaped ; and General Lake, instead of 
pi^suing him, which would have been the better 
policy, comniS'.i6ed the siege of Bhurtpore, and with or BhurS 
very inefficient means. Accustomed to the capture of 
foilresses 1 coup de main, and cdhiparatively feeble resistance, be 
was not prepared, either fur tbe real strength of Bhurtpore, or for 
the obstinate valour displayed in its defence. Holkfr bad tlurown 
the whole oUia remainiogf infantry into the fort, and the* JAts 
themselves ime brave soldiers. During the progress of the siege, 
Ameer Khan, on the part of Holkar, made efforts for its relief, 
but in vain. The Bombay divisions under Major-General Jones 
joined General Lake’s army on February 10, 1805 ; and a prevbhs 
assault having ffiiled^ another was made on the 20tb, when two 
Biixv.fpean regiments^ one being the hitherto invincible 7dtli^ tim 
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Tictora Ifx many a desperate fight, refused to follow their officers ; 
nnwiccewfui Bengid Native Infantry took their place, 

%tuck ou tue and covered themselves with glory. The assault, how- 
areacii. failed ; hut was renewed next day by the 76th and 

rOth, though without result, and with terrible loss. Holkar con- 
tinued to hover around the fort with bis cavalry, and to endeavour 
to intercept convoys ; but on one occasion he was routed by Lord 
Lake, losing a thousand men ; and about the same time a detach- 
ment of his infantry, 3,000 strong, was attacked and defeated with 
TiirnnjHhof 8^010 loss, by Captain Royal. The Rajah of Bhurt- 
SIoi7or pore, finding no hope fmm llolkar's efibrts, now made 
pnice. overtures for pence, which viei*e accepted. He paid 
twenty lacs of rupees, and renounced the advantages of his former 
treaty with General Lake. This result, it must be confessed, was 
somewhat humiliating, for Bhurtpore remained unshaken ; and till 
its final capture, held the proud distinction of being the only 
Movrmpiits India which had defied the British arras ; 

i.r niiikar hut the pursuit of ITolkar was an imperative necessity, 
Hud siiidiA. j become doubtful whether he would not be 

joined by Sindia. Two of Sindia's officers had already joined 
Tlolkar; his fathcr-in-lnw, Ghdtgay, who continued to possess 
much influence over him, urged him to do the same, and he had 
attacked and plundered Mr. Jenkins, the acting Resident, retaining 
him prisoner In his camp. This attitude was promptly checked 
by the advance of General Martindelfs force from Bimdelkhund, 
and Sindians tone now moderated ; but he was joined soon after 
by Ilolkar himself, and General, now Lord, Lake advanced upon 
them with his whole army. They did not wait to meet him ; but 
retired upon Kotah, and. afterwards to A j mere, and as the mon- 
soon was commencing, the British troops took up positions for the 
season. 

So long as the Marquess Wellesley’s combinations had been suc- 
Beraiofthe authority had not been interfered with; 

MNrqutwi) but on the first sign of difficulty, a strb^g opposition 
WeiioBiey. -w*as organised against him in England; the Marquess 
LoMOom- Cornwallis w’as solici.ed to n^sumo the office of go- 
•neeveds. vemoi'-general, and he reached Calcutta on July 30. 
There can be Lo doubt that by this unfortunate act the war was 
altimUtely protracted, and Lord Wellesley’s plans for peace frus- 
trated. He hod hocoine disposed to make some cessions to Sindia 
on which that chieftain had set his heart; and there is no question 
that he would have prevailed, as Sindia had no real desire for a 
renewal of war. Ohatgay had been set aside by Holkar, and 
Sindia was already experiencing in some degree what would have 
inevitably been his fate; bad he irrevocably linked his dostiniea. 
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with those of his rival. But the chances of bringing his great 
|io1ix^ to a triumphant conclusion were denied Lord LordWniie*. 
Wellesley, and he returned to England to find his conduct i.®V,dimn2i 
condemned in the Court of Proprietors, hy 928 to 195. 1“ Eugiand, 
It was only after a peiiod of nearly thirty years that the 
verdict was reversed, by a record of his eminent services, ‘menoy 
* in upholding the interest and honour of the British 
empire.* Ilis statue was placed in the India House, and a grant 
of 20,000/. made to him. 

Lord Cornwallis ainved in India in very feeble health, and at 

the most trying period of the year; and he survived 

only till October 5, 1805. He was proceeding to the Lord 
^ . • 1 . T ' I • 1 Otriiwalll* 

upper provinces, in order to carry out the policy which 

he bad intimated to Lord Lake, and died at Ghazeepoor at the 
age of sixty-seven. Ilis second administration had continued little 
more than two months. lie liad been sent to India to repress 
what was called the frenzy of conquest, which it was said had 
possessed not only Lord Welle.sley, but all the company's servants 
in India; and as he thoroughly concurred in this policy, he made 
preparations to carry it -out. On September 19, he wrote i,„rd 
an elaborate despatch on the subject to Lord Lake, project fir* 
Sindia was to be conciliated by* the restoration of reace. 
Goliud and Gwalior. The possession of Dehly was deemed un- 
fortunate ; and the city should be given up to Sindia, the emperor 
being removed to Calcutta or some other city near it. The territory 
acquired west of the Jumna should also be relinquished. On the 
other hand, should Holkar prove reasonable, all his family do- 
minions were to be restored to him. Luke was then in active 
negotiation with Sindia, and withheld communication of his in- 
structions until their conclusion. He wrote a spirited remon- 
strance to Lord Cornwallis, but he had died before it reached 
him. Holkar, unable to restrain himself, and seeing 
he had little hope from Sindia, sot qut for the Punjab at fnvartcH the 
the head of aBout 15,000 men. He evaded detachments *’““^**** 
sent to inf'trcept him; but Loi^ Lake was in his rear, and 
pursued him with five regiments of cavalry and four of 
infantry into the Punjab. Sir George Barlow, t1^ Jipda"wir 
senior member of Council, ha^ succeeded the Marquess c^niwrijiiH. 
Cornwallis ; but this did not interfere with the conclusion of the 
treaty with Sindia, which was effected on November 22 ; and 4he 
particulars need not be enumerated, as, together with the confir- 
mation of the treaty of Siijee Anjengaom, all^ minor subjects of 
dispute were amicably settled. HolW had perhaps hoped for 
assistance from the Sikhs, and to excite their chief, Hunject Singh, 
against the British Government ; but they were immovable, only 

o o 2 
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profe86in§^ tbeir ‘mlling'ness to mediate between him and Ix»rd 
Boiknr Btw§ wbo bad advanced to Amritsar ; and Holkar, 

forprace. finding his own dominions closed against him, and 
being totally helpless, now sued for terms. Lord Lake had 
ready in his possession Lord Cornwallis’s instructions, and had no 
authority for modifying them, as Sir George Barlow had adopted 
^he same policy. Holkar, therefore, obtained much easier terms 
than he expected, or indeed deserved. His own dominions were 
restoi'ed and secured to him, but he had to renounce all right to 
Tronfyrtf J^'^ondee and Rainpoor, and to accept the Chumbul as 
pivire with his northern boundary. The treaty was afterwards 
v>ikar. modified by Sir George Barlow, who restored Hampooi 
to Holkar, and in his declared policy of non-interference, left the 
llajah of Boondoe to his fate. Thus, for a period, the transactions 
with the Mahratta States came to aclose. Each was left in possession 
of his own proper dominions, a strictly non-interfereiit policy had 
begun, and it remained with their several rulers to maintain this 
policy by their own good faith and moderation to the British 
Government, and to each other. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

IHB ADMINISTRATION OP SIR OEOROE BARLOW (cmcluded ) — ^THB 
APPOINTMENT OP LORD MINTO, 1806 TO 1809. 

The policy of the Marquess Wellesley, and the tenor of all his acts, 
riiarootor of directed as well to the preservation of the territories 
Lord Welles- of the native powers of India as to that of general 
ity B policy. amity to themselves. Accustomed, as the 

narrative of history shows, to make and unmake treaties as they 
pleased, to plunder each others’ dominions on any or no provoca* 
tion, they would be bound t6 one common superior power to 
observe mutual good faith. Ilis policy was the very reverse of 
aggressive ; and while a generkl pence on a sound footing was 
established, all native powers were left free and independent in the 
administratioh of their dominions, and only ensured condign punish* 
ment in the event of any deliberate Breach df faith. When it is 
coi^idered how deeply the peace of India affcctqd the existence 
nf millions of its people; how terribly the whole country had 
suffered, and was still enduring the ravages of war, which had 
Jmrdly ceased for ifearly a hundred years, it seems strange now, 
tuat BO great and so humane a policy as Lord Wellesley’s was 
not only unrecognised by the ministiy of England, but directly 
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opposed, and another substituted, which, in the words of Sir George 
liarlow, allowed the national interests of England in lucuntraii 
India to rest upon * the certain operation of contending JJf/J.y'*'* 
ai¥i circumscribed interests among the States, whose »iui>ied. 
independence will admit of their individual views of rapine, 
encroachment, and ambition.' Native States were, therefore, to 
be left to themselves, to fight with and plunder each othe> a.s 
they pleased ; and all that would remain to the English was, that 
they should be passive witnesses of these conflicts so long as they 
were not attack^. 


Nor was it to future contingencies alone that the new policy 
was directed. Had it been possible, every subsidiary alliance 
would have been cancelled, and the native powers of India left to 
the chances of lawless anarchy. Happily, however, this detestable 
course was impossible ; and as it were as a premonitory example, 
Ilolkar soon displayed the effects of the liberty which the treaty 
had accoi^ed to him. As Lord Lake was obliged to 1 ‘etum quickly 
from the Punjab, he left Holkar to follow, who delibe- itMiknr** 
rately plundered the country as far as Jeypoor, where ;*,fm7ey- 
he extorted 18 lacs— JL80, 000/. —from the rajah. The 
agents of this unfortunate prince in vain appealed to Lord Lake, 
and even upbraided him with inattion and want of faith : but his 
hands were now tied, and being unable to produce any effect on the 
governor-general, he resigned bis political functions. 

Holkar next fell upon the Kajah of Boondee, who 
had been conspicuous for his loyalty to the English, and ravaged 
his country without any interference or remonstrance on the part 
of the governor-general. He put his own nephew Khundy Kao and 
his brother Khassee Kdo to death ; and it is impossible to con- 
jecture to what extent his violent conduct m'^ht not have ex- 
tended — ^for he continued to cast cannon, and increase his mili- 
tary preparations — when, paitly fi'Oiii habitual intemperance, and 


partly from constitutional tendency, he became afflicted 
with furioua»raania, and was placed under restraint, in joinw 
which condition he continued till he died, on October 20, aud dfei. 


1811. 


Although Malwah and Kajpootana, under the effect of this 
non-interferent policy, continued the arena for*the strj^ggles 
of Ameer Khan, %iiidia,* the Kajpoot chieftains, and many 
petty chiefs, by whom the country was desolated, yet it is pro- 
bable that the afiairs of Hyderabad were the first direct means ot 
convincing Sir George Barlow of its inadvisability. The Nisam 
considered himself, like others, at liberty* to pro- intrisHMai 
#ecute new plans; and opened commuiiicntions with H)der»i»ad. 
.Sindio, Holkar, and the Pdshwah, the olgect of which, howeveri 
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did not dppear certain, except a general desire to be rid of English 
Control. U'his feeble attempt at the establishment of a new league 
was, however, instantly repi*es8ed by the governor-general. Meer 
Allum, the minister, who had been obliged to take refuge at ^he 
Jlritish Residency, was re-established in his authority, when Rajah 
Mohiput Rdra, under whose advice the hostile combination had 
been planned, commenced plundering the country, but was 
quickly subdued. As peace liad now ensued, Sir George Barlow 
FiDHiice. leisure to apply himself to the tinancial concerns 

of the State, and the reduction of expenditure soon 
placed them on an easy footing. The local administration of the 
new provinces of Cuttack, Bundelkhund and the Dooab, was also 
well established, the previous experience of the governor-general 
giving liitn considerable advantage in questions of executive detail. 

The family of Tippoo Sooltnn had, it will be remembered, been 
Hiiony at located ill the fortress of Vellore, with a strong garrison 
veii.iro. (jf a European and two whole native regiments. 

( )n July 10, 1 800, the native regiments mutinied ; and at three in the 
morning, when tlie Europeans were asleep, attacked them, pouring 
volley after volley into their barrack-roevns, and shooting the 
officers as they came out of their houses. News of this rising was 
taken to Arcot, nine miles distant, and Colonel Gillespie, of 
the 19th Dragoons, at the head of a squadron and two field-guns, 
galloped to Vellore, blew open the gate, and with the assistance 
of the survivors of the 09th, the mutineers were soon shot down, 
sabred or captured — but they bad killed 82 and wounded 91 
of the 69th, and killed 13 officers. This movement, though it 
cnunen of the traced to other causes — of new regulations rc^gard- 

inuciiiy. jjjg and caps— was not supposed to be without the 
complicity of the Mysore family, wLose standard was hoisted by 
the mutineers, and they "were removed to Calcutta. Subsequent 
inquijy proved that the movement bad been an essentially military 
one, as the whole of the Madras native army was,. at the time, dis- 
gusted by vexatious interference with established p^'actices. On 
Lord W. Bentinck, then governor of Madras, however, the chief 
consequences fell, for be was recalled from bis administration j 
but unjustly, (or no time had been allowed him for explanation of the 
circufustances which bad in reality led to the mutiny. No rising 
airoenrae other demonstration in favour bf the Mysore family 
u«niiiv*rred follow®^, and the apprehensions which had existed, par- 
to Miidrat. ticularly in England, in regard to general disaffection, 
subsided gradually. Sir George Barlow was transferred from 
Lord icinto Bengal to the government of Madras, in place of Lord 
•rrivm nt Bentinck, and Lord Minto, who had been President 

geueraL"^ of the Board of Control, arrived in Calcutta in July 1607. 
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Coinciding with the policy of his predecessors Jiord Gornwallii 
and Sir G. Barlow, Ijord Miiito found India at peace, 
with the exception of Bundelkhund, the petty chiefs of Bundei- 
which, continuing their hereditary lawless opposition to 
any superior government, had proved themselves as intractable as 
in the times of the Moghul emperors. Lord Lake, indeed, if hi* 
actions had been unfettered, would speedily have disposed ot 
them, by the reduction of their strongholds; but Sir George Bar- 
low refusing to second him, had temporized with the difficulty, 
and their resistance, accompanied with rapine and plunder, con- 
tinued to be maintained. Lord Minto, however, at ,i,hirhan- 
once reversed this policy, and declared that the British 
Government had no resource but to interfere for the ^suppression 
of intestine disorder.’ All the great fortresses wore therefore 
captured in succession by General Martindell, the most impoHant 
operation being the reduction of Kalinjer, always supposed to be 
impregnable ; and the banditti which had desolated the province, 
deprived of shelter and encouragement, were gradually suppressed. 

In the year 1807, an embassy from tlie Emperor Napoleon to 
Persia, under Genera] Gardanrio, excited the apprehensions of the 
Governments at home and in India; and Lord Minto began to 
renew negotiations with the powers on the north-western fron- 
tier, the nearest to India being that of the Sikhs, now consoli- 
dated under Uuiijeet Singh. The Afghans, to whom the Punjab 
had belonged, were broken into pariies after the 
death of Ahmed Shah Dooranee; and no longer able fmintiia 
to maintain themselves against the Sikhs, hiid evacu- **““^*’* 
ated the province ns far as the Indus, while the Sikhs bad gradu- 
ally established a federation of .their principal clans. This, at 
first, was in many respects weak and disunib^^. Churut Singh, 
the grandfather of Runjeet, was the first to take advantage 
of intestine disagreements, and his son Mdha Singb followed 
his example w,ith grfiater success ; but it was not till 
Runjeet Singh, by his own ability and bravery, had undiTRuujwi 
overcome all opposition, that the confederacy attained *^"**** 
its real ^6r6ngth. There were 0ther Sikh States lying east of the 
Sutlej river, whose rulers had kept aloof from the Sikh confedera- 
tion, and refused allegiance to Runjeet Singb, TI.ey g,|fK 
had been obliged to subnftt to Sindia, but were now rasrof the 
practically independent, and desired the protection of mtiafn in- 
the British Government, with whom the chief of them ****^**®"*- 


had maintained friendly relations. Runjeet Singh, however, 
desired to extend his dominions to the Juiflna river; and taking 
advantage of a quarrel between the Rajahs of Putialla and 
Nabha, in which the latter called for his interpositioi^ crossed 
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the Sutkjj in 1807, and laid contributions upon the proyince of 
Sirhind. 

Fearing a repetition of the visit, and being unable to oppose an 
_ , , invasion if it were made, the chiefs sent ajrents 4 q 

twfn'i^tbe V implonng the protection of the British 

BrttiRii Government On the other hand, Runjeet Singh asserted 
oot 3 rttment, authority over the whole of ttese Sikh States. It 
became, therefore, a question, the solution of which admitted of 
no delay, whether these Sikh States should be supported, and the 
river Sutlej declared the boundary between the British and the 
Sikhs, or whether Runjeet Singh should be allowed to advance to 
the Jumna. Under the apprehensions of French influence, com- 
and tiieir hined with a real desire to protect States who were un- 

rtMiueatis mistakably friendly, Lord Min to set aside the non- 

sraiited. interference policy, and determined to protect Sirhind. 

To this end, he dispatched a young Ik^.ngal civilian, Mr. Metcalfe, 
already distinguished for his political ability and *firraneas, ns 
Xr.Metoaife*! ^Qvoy to Runjeet Singh : preparing at tba same time to 
Runjeet*’^ maintain his demand by force of arms, should negotia- 
siiigh. tion prove unavailing. Mr. M<)tcalfe*8 mission was 
conducted with profound ability and a patient courage and 
determination, which, even under threats and insults, never failed 
Troatyof him; and on April 25, 1809, a treaty with Runjeet 

AiiiriMur. Singh was concluded at Amritsur, not however before 

General Ochterlony had advanced with an army to the banks of 
the Sutlej, and declared the chiefs of Sirhind to be under the 
TtaesmiH protection of the British Government. It is due to 
iwcmnea the memory of Runjeet Singh, to state that this treaty 
observed by him. with absolute fidelity as long as 
he lived : and thus the British frontier wase?cteuded to Loodhiana, 
on the banks of the Sutlej, where a small force was stationed, 
with the full concurrence of all conceited. 

About the same time, an embassy under the. Hon. Mount- 
Fmbaatyto f^tuort Elphinstono was sent to the Mghan king, 
mS Shah Soojah, whvj resided at Pesb&wur, also directed 

btone. against the admission *of French influence. The object 
was not well understood by the Afghan king, who was at the 
time h 9 lpless,*iu consequence of his brothers rebellion ; and he 
applieSi for assistance in men or money, to recover Kabool and 
Kandahar, which had been wrested from him. This, however, 
was not granted by Lord Mlnto, though advised by Mr. Elpbin- 
stone, to the extent of ten lacs of rupees, and the embassy was 
withdrawn ; its prifeeedings, however, proved most valuable, in 
the interesting record of them written by the young envoy, and 
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in his accounts of a people, and their country, then codSparatively 
unknown. 

The emhas^ to Persia, where French influence was for the time 
in the ascendant, was very nearly the cause of a war 
with that power, which, in the sequel, was happily emimMy to 
averted. Sir Harford Jdnes was appointed envoy by 
the ministry and the Court of Directors ; but Lord Minto desired 
an embassy of his own, and dispatched Colonel Malcolm, who 
proceeded as far as SbiiAz, where he was directed by the kinf? to 
place himself in communication with his son. At this treatment 
Colonel Malcolm took offence and returned to Calcutta, advising a 
demonstration in force against Kurrack, an island in the Persian 
Gulf. In this view Lord Minto ccucurred, and the expedition whs 
even determined upon ; but Sir Harford Jones, who liad proceeded 
to Persia from Botiibay before Lord Minto had known of Colonel 
Malcolm’s retirement, contrived to effect the object of the 
mission; the- French alliance was abandoned by treaty, which 
was confirmed by Lord Minto, and in order to establish direct 
friendly relations with t)ie government of India, Colonel Malcolm 
was dispatched again, with good effect, in 1800, and the king was 
reconciled as much by his ready wit as by the general tenor of 
the negotiations. Both ambassrtQors were, however, superseded 
in 1810, by the appointment, by the crown, of Sir Gore Ouseley, 
who continued to reside at the Persian court as permanent envoy. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

ms ADHINISTBATION OF LORD MINTO l^(mcluded)f 
1809 TO 1813. 


As if it had been necessary to prove, by practical illustration, 
the mischiefs which would Rrise*out of a strictly non- Ameer 
interferent policy, the case of Ameer Khan occurred in 
1809. ihia chieftain had been In ally of Jeswunt Rdo movcmttiti, 
Holkar in his predatory operations ; and had taken an active part, 
now on one side and now on the other, in the worstuid revolutions 
of Northern India. The Patdtis, the descendants of the Afghan 
soldiers of the former empire, formed a numerous class in tlis 
country ; and were not as yet in any way changed in character 
being fierce, restless, and unwilling to adopt cultivation or otbet 
means of peaceful employment. Of them, Ameer Khan was re* 
cognised as the head : and he supported ja large body of themiiom 
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the revenues of distiicts which he had wrested from wcakei po7*ers 
than himself. lie had also collected around him a lai'g^e body of 
irrej^ular horsemen, who, 8ubsistin||^ upon plunder alone, had 
^rradually inci'eased with every Mahratta anuy, and were called 
Piodhdrees. In 1800, no lon;;'er able to support his. iucreasinnA 
followers, Ameer Khan left llajpootana at the heed of 40,000 
HPHttacka horse and 24,000 Pindharees, and on pretence of a 
the Linjah of cloim on the liajah of Nagpoor for jewels said to liave 
Kagitour. deposited with him by Ilolkar, crossed the Ner- 

budda, and attacked his teiTitoiy. 

According to the strict letter of the non-interferent policy, 
^ . Lord Minto would have had no pretence for noticing 

Loni Atiiito*! Ameer Klian so long as his ravages were confined to 
policy. native States; but happily the govenior-general had 
become sensible of the evils which would accompany these out- 
rages : and without application from the Rajah of Berar, forces 
rorcMMint ordered into the held, when Ameer Khan was 

sgftiiiic directed to withdraw into his own territory. It was in 
^ ' vain that he remonstrated, and even pleaded the provi- 

sions of the treaty with Holkar, on whosp behalf he professed 
himself to be acting: Lord Minto was resolved to repress the first 
efforts of predatory warfare in Central India, and the Biitish forces 
continued to advance. It is only to be regretted that such inten- 
tions were not fully carried out, and that one severe example was 
vtfo iR forced made. Ameer Khan was checked, but not sup- 
t4i retted. pressed. He retired upon Indoor, and his territories, 
which had been occupied, were restored to him ; but no diminution 
of his forces was required, and in tbe sequel it will be admitted, 
with what bad effects such precaution, at least, had been over- 
looked. Lord Minto. in truth, was still afraid of the non-interfe- 
rent edict of the Court of Directoi's ; and yet it is curious to observe 
in the history of tliis transaction, that lie was actually blamed by 
the court for the very moderation to which he had considered 
himself constrained. ' « 


In the year 1809 vigorou.« proceedings for the suppression of 
eaprmiBioa Piracy were undertaken iu Indio, and in the Persian 
fif iitmci*. Quif. q'lie pirates of the 'Western coasts, issuing from 
the am^l por& of tlie Kolapoor and Sawuntwurree States, still 
preyed upon coasting veasels ; tbe pdrts themselves were, ther^ 
fme, occupied. In the Persian Gulf, the pirate stronghold of K4a- 
el-Kfiyma was attacked and captured, with several other places. 
The fleets, as they actually proved to be, of piratical vessels, were 
invariably burned ^nd though the Arabs defended themselves 
idth great desperation, they were everywhere defeated, 
in the sam^ year all the Portuguese settlements in India were 
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lield by British detnchments^ in consequence of the* occupation 
of Portugal by Napoleon; and a force was dispatched orrui«tio» . 
to Macao, in China— -the first occasion of British troops 
being employed in that country — for the same pur- 
pose. No resistance was made by the governor of Macao, but the 
Viceroy of Canton protested against the location in any part of 
the country of a foreign force, and refused to allow triule to con- 
tinue. The troops were therefore withdrawn, and the former 
good understanding re-established. 

On Noyeniber 30, 1810, the important island of Mauritius was 
auiTeudered to the British Government. Lord Minto 
had fitted out this expedition with great care and nurttiiiNt riiu 
efficiency. 6,300 European iufantr^s 2,000 seamen and 
marines, and 3,000 Sepoys, bai'ked by one ship of the line and 
thirteen frigates, formed an overwhelming force, to which the 
French governor submitted without resistance. This ineHSuro had 
become imperative. Mauritius was tbe great French naval station 
in the Indian seas, and the effects of the depredations on Indisn 
commerce by its frigates and privateers had become very serious 
indeed. In one yean the company had lost six fine sliips, valued 
at half a million stealing. 

Meanwhile, the adiuinistratioif of Sir George Barlow at Madras 
had been neither tranquil nor easy. In 1808, the payment of the 
subsidy by the Uajnh of Travancore had fallen into KventaKt 
arrears, and the Resident, Colonel Macaulay, attributing 
the neglect to the conduct of the rajahs minister, Vailoo Tumbee, 
j-equested his removal from office. This the minister i„Rurrepiiim 
resented, and resisted by actual insurrection. Colonel 
Macaulay was attacked in his house, and escaped with Tnivanoore. 
difficulty ; and Colonel Chalmers, who commanded in Quilon, had 
not sufifeient force to take tlte field against the rebels. On the 
arrival, however, of Colonel Picton, with ll.M.’s 12th re^jimeut, 
.the minister’s forces, though 30^000 strong, with eighteen guns, 
were resoltttely attacked on January 13, 1809, and defeated with 
great los*?. Troops were now p^mred into Travancore, and Vailoo 
Tumbee, whose followers had deserted him, was found dying of 
self-inflicted wounds in a pagoda where ho hi^^ taken refuge. 
His insurrection had been jnarked by savage cruelty in the^nurder 
of twelve men of H.M.'s 12th regiment, who had fallen into his 
hands, and of Surgeon Hume, from whom he had previously 
received medical services ; and he had put to death 2,000 native 
Christians in cold blood on account of thei^ religion. The rela^ 
lions of the States of Travancore and Cochin continued, however, 
to be unsatisfactoiy. Their siibsidios were irregularly pmd, and 
..the internal administration of both was unsouc I and" iiiefiictcut. 
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By tbe treaty of 1805, the Britfsh Government woe authorised, in 
the event of irregularity, to assume the direct management of the 
local administrations, and this measure was carried out, as it 
already existed in the case of Tanjore. * 

In the year 1809, the retrenchments in the military service, as 
riHcontpntof previously “been the case in Bengal, excited much 
thr Mndriis sud deeply laid discontent among the European officers 
onicera. Madras army, and to a great extent they were 

sympathised with, if not actually encouraged, by General Mac» 
dowall, the commander-iu'chief, who had his own apecial grievance 
in having been denied a seat in Council by the Codrt of Directo.rs. 
He resigned his office, and embarked for England in 1809; but the 
vessel he had sailed in foundered at sea. He had left,' however, 
abundant seeds of discord. Colonel Munro, quartermaster-general 
of the army, had been directed to report upon the con- 
tract of tents, which was lucrative to officers in com- 
mand of regiments, and had been hitherto, like most 
others, much abused. Colonel Munro’s report offended the officers 
of the army generally, and also General Macdowall, who placed 
him under arrest, for the purpose of being tried by court-martial ; 
but he was released by the Government, and the comniander-ir.- 
chief retorted, in an intemperate*general order, which was promul- 
gated to the army, in their official capacity, by Colonel Cuppage 
and Major Boles, the adjutant and deputyradjutant-general. 
iind*of Major Coloncl Cuppage sailed for England, but perished at 
sea. Major Boles remained, but was deprived of his 
appointment. His cause was now taken up by the whole of the 
Mutinoaa European officers of the army, and those of several 
proceeding!, stations Were in actukl mutiny, which in several in- 
stances proceeded to outbreaks; the officers of the Hyderabad, 
Jaulnah, and Masulipatam forces had even determined to maitsh 
their troops upon Madras. Colonel Malcolm was dispatched to 
Masulipatam to endeavour to re8|:ore order; but he* failed, and re- 
^ ported that submission by Government woulh be the best 

Beriow's measure. Sir George ,Barlow, however, was not to be 
^neaanrei. intimidated. He satisfied the native officers and Sepoys, 
^nd the^ remained faithful. The only actual outbreak which 
occurred was at Seringapatam, where Ijie European officers of the 
garrison shut the gates of the fori and cannonaded the detachment 
^ of.royal troops sent against them ; but tney eventually 
offlrera'^ Submitted, asrdid all the other stations and gamsons, 
•ubinit, and the fgll authority of Government was confirmed by 
their penitential letter. Lord Miuto, alarmed by the orisia, bad 
proceeded to l^ras in September 1800 ; but it was already past 
&me of tW kpgleaders were punish^ by being caahiei^ and 
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dxteon by diBinissaL and the whole proceeding was cldsod by the 
recall of Sir George Barlow, who, though he had displayed equal 
firmness with Clive onasimilar occasion— a merit which was fully * 
accoided to him — had undoubtedly given provocation 
to the army in his conduct to Major Boles, and other-* nariow 
wise, before the discontent commenced. re»»iioa. 

As Holland had become a portion of the French empire, it was 
resolved to reduce the Dutch possessions in the East ; xetim 
and in 1810, Amboy na was captured, with Ternate and 
Banda; but t^ operations against Java, which had mbbiuuh. 
been reinforcefifrom Europe, required a larger force Expedition . 
than had hitherto been employed. As soon, therefore, "*^**“*‘ 
as the Mauritius expedition was at liberty, it was directed by 
fjord Minto against the island. The troops, about 13,000 strong, 
European and native, assembled at Malacca on June 1, arrompauied 
1813, under the command of Sir Samuel Achmiity, and 
were accompanied by the governor-general himself, sewemi. 
though only as a volunteer. The French army, European and 
native, in Java, amounted to 17, OW men. The English I rces 
reached Batavia on i^ugust 4, and tfie city submitted on the 7th 
but the main body the French army had taken up capture of 
a very strong position at Conrtlis, which had been 
strengthened by field-works thrawn up by General Jansaen and 
was believed impregnable. After several days’ operations, the 
flank of the position was turned by a splendid attack madet by 
General Gillespie, of Vellore celebrity, and by a simultaneous 
charge in front, the whole position was carried, and the enemy 
pursued for many miles ; but the loss on both sides had been very 
severe. Eighth-five British officers and about 900 men were killed 
and wounded, and the French slain on the field* were computed at 
1,500; 6,000 soldiers were captured, with nearly 300 pieces of 
cannon. General Jansaen retired into the eastern port of the 
island ; but was ultimately obliged to capitulate, and the Sooltan 
of Joje Knrta, who had assembled an army, and held his capital 
with 17/^00 men, was attacked by General Gillespie, who carried- 
the place by storm, capturing 160 guns with which the forts were 
manned, and inflicted some loss upon the sooltan’s 
army. Java was now subdued, and the people %ub- 
mitted easily to their conquerors. General Gillespie was* left In 
command of the army, and the administration was confided to 
Mr., afterwards Sir, SLamford Raffles, who justified the aj^point- 
ment by his ability in the management of his new and peculiair 
duties. The Court of Directors had indeed Ordered the abandon* 
ment of the islandi should it be captured; but in deliberately' 
disobeying this order, the govemor-geueral acted with wisdom 
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and true ISunianity; and it is difficult to realise the heartlesfl 
policy which had influenced the court in dictating the dispatch. 

When Lord Minto returned to Calcutta* be found it necessary 
First to take measures against the Pindhdrees* who* no longer 

nmftisrtlie Able to follow native armies* had commenced indis* 
piiidiiAreen. criminate plunder; and it is necessary to sketch briefly 
the antecedents of the principal leaders. In 1808, two persons, 
Ilurrun and Burrun, who had been attached to Sindia, 
pindiiAree were employed by the llajah of Nngpoor, to ravage the 
* ® territories of the Nawab of Bhopal* with whom he was 

at war; and the mischief they had created was incalculable. On 
their return to Nagpoor* the rajah* as was commonly the case* 
imprisoned Bun'itn* and extorted from him all he could of the 
plunder. HuiTun escaped* but died* and his two sons* Wasil 
Mahomed and Dost Mahomed* continued their father’s profession 
and authority. The leadership of Burrun’s band was conferred by 
the family and dependents upon Cheetoo* who had already 
attracted the notice of Dowlut Kao Sindia* from whom he had 
received an estate and its appanage. These three men eventu- 
ally became the most danng leaders of the whole of the Pindha- 
rees of Central and Northern India ; but there was still a fourth* 
Kuroem Khan* a Patdn* who wn# perhaps the most celebrated of 
all. Sindia* from his irrepressibly lawless disposition to plunder* 
and for outrages in his own territory* had at one time imprisoned 
Kuieem Klmn ; but he eventually released him on payment of a 
heavy fine. Kureem now rose higher than before ; and for a time 
was joined by Cheetoo ; and ho became so mischievous* that he 
was again imprisoned at Indore. 

It is impossible to follow the depredations of the PindhlireeB 
^ . for four years, 1807 to 1811-12* in Central India, which 

of the were connued to native territories; but m 1812, em- 
I iiidiidrees. success* Dost Mahomed swept through 

Bundelkhiind* plundering unresisted os far as Gya, and escaped fi'ee. 
].A)rd Minto might well now ask' the Court of Directors* whose 
detestably selfish policy he was carrying out in only too obedient 
fi spirit, whether he could longer ouserve a strict neutrality amidst 
il^ese scenes of disorder and outrage* * or refuse to listen to the 
calls of sttiierin/^ humanity, and interfere to protect weak native 
States who called upon us for a8>istance.’ For several years in 


succession* the Pindhdrees had roamed over CentrS India* Ilaj-» 
pootriii£, ^I'ar* and the Nizam's dominions* increasing in numbera, 
^ . strength* and daring* year bv year, and indicting tor- 

ferpiic |•ull«y ture* misely, ana desolation* on every province they 
mercilessly plundered. ’J’hese acts had been correctly 
vrfosiutt. known in England j but not a line was written* or a 
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eoUlier moved to prevent them. It cannot be doubted that had 
Lord Minto been free to act, they would have been summarily 
checked and suppressed. Now, indeed, the ^ company * were 
touched to the quick by the invasion of one of their own prov- 
inces ; but till the reply from England arrived, Lord Minto was 
as little a free agent os ever. 

In other respects his administration was just, and, as far as his 
powers extended, comprehensive ; and ho was thoroughly chnnirrer of 
respected by the native princes and people of India, adi^iiuatn^ 
In his civil administration, he was at once liberal and 
practical, *and the measures applied for the suppression of dacoity, 
the normal crime of Bengal, were to a great extent effective ; but 
the police administration still continued inefHcieftt, and in many 
respects scandalous and oppressive to the people. He took much 
interest iu the maintenance of native literature ; hut it is strange 
that at the same time he was neutralising, as far os possible, tho 
efforts of Christian missionaries, and preventing their attempts to 
spread true knowledge among the people. It may be questionable 
whether he really approved of the orders ho received from the 
Court of Directors on ^ this subject, which, like those of the non- 
interference policy, l e had not sufficient determination to set 
aside ; and it still required many y^ars of experience to induce the 
executive Government to manifest to the people of India that tlie 
English were neither ashamed of their religion, nor the promulga- 
tion of the knowledge they possessed. Lord Minto's finaneisil 
administration had been very creditable. If he had not succeeded 
in reducing the debt, he had at least been able to pay off old loans 
raised at twelve per cent, per year, by others raised at six ; which 
showed a healthier state of public credit than bad previously 
existed, and carried with it a proportional diniinfttion of expendi- 
ture. Before he left Indin, at the close of 1813, he was L„raMiiit» 
impressed with an opinion that there was not a cloud tenvua India, 
to dim the political atmosphere, except the Pindharees, in regard 
to whose suppression he wrote fully and earnestly. As the reward 
of his eniMient services be was created Earl Minto, a dignity 
which he did not long enjoy, as Be died the year after his ai'rivai 
in England. Earl Minto was succeeded as governor- Heisauc- 
general by the Earl of Moira, who had been nominaPed S!}^***^*^ 
to the office nearly two yeafs beftjre, but whose depar- 
ture had been delayed. 
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CHAPTER I. 

rHE ADIIIEISTRATION OF THE HASaVESS OF HASTIXOS^ 1813 TO 
ISIO^IHE GOORKHA WAR. 

When Lord Min to left Calcutta, political events had not been so 
Ortiuiition of before, in all respects : and had he remained 

tiirnative he would have had the several questions to deal with 
scHtea. speedily occupied the attention of Lond Moira, 

who wrote there were no less than seven of a pressing character, 
which he found he had to settle. The fact was at last proved, 
that the non-interferent policy had been misunderstood by tho 
native powers: and in some instances they had become over- 
bearing and intractable. In Central India, matters continued in 
the same state as before ; but the armed classes of the country 
were augmenting the ranks of Sitidia, Ilolkar, Ameer Khan, 
and the Pindharees ; and everj' petty chieftain was supporting 
levies as well for his own protection, as to strike in whenever a 
genei’al melSe should commence. Lord Moira was a man of ma- 
ture age and experience, he had taken part against Lord Welles- 
ley's policy in England, and had belonged ostensibly to the 
non-interference school of Eastern politicians ; but on his arrival in 
Indisy aifairs which admitted of uotdelay, and which had arisen 
, out of the previous inaction of the English authorities, were early 
^ forced upon his attention, and gave that tone of decision to his 
political actsv^hich continued, with such eventful results, through- 
out bi& administration. * ^ 

Among the last political questions with whicli Lord lilinto 
BeiAtiona Occupied before he left India, was that of re- 

withNipAi. latioDS with the Goorkha State of Nip61, whose do- 
minions consisted df a broad fertile valley lying l^tween the 
lower, or southern, range of the Himalayas and the northern. 
The frontier On the British side extended nearly from Debly to 
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Bengfkl, and haS never been properly defined. The Gooikha State 
had been established, by an invawon of the valley^ in 
the fouvteenth century, by Kajponts, who had gradu- 
aljy conquered the former Tibetiao possessors ; and of 
tiiem, one family had gradually extended its authority over all. 
The inhabitants had become for the most part convei*ts to Brah* 
minical Hindooism ; they were divided into classes, and of these, 
the military was brave and reliant. « While they defended their 
own teriitory to the south, the Goorkhas had attempted con- 
quests in China; but had been driven back, and forced to pay 
ti'ibute. l^oiled in their attempts noi-thwards, they had made 
gradual encroachments upon the country lying south of their 
mountains, the whole of the northern frontier of Oudh became 
insecure, aud they finally demanded and seized two districts of 
that province, Bootwul and Seoraj. 

Lord Minto's negotiations with the Goorkha court had been 
aboiiive, and he had been obliged to threaten the re-occupation 
of these districts by force of arms ; but no reply had been re- 
ceived to his demand. The governor-general, therefore, directed 
immediate action upon the question, and the town of Bootwul 
was occupied by the police. It now became a question of peace 
or war among the Nipdlese, and n^ny of their Council The NipAieee 
declared for peace ; but the majority were for war, 
which was entered upon with great enthusiasm. The prospect of 
driving back the ^ cowai'ds who had failed to tiike Bhurtpoos,* 
with the certainty of unlimited plunder, were temptations too 
strong to be resisted ; but their whole army did not 
exceed 12,000 men, and they had no guns. On May siMtflicerui 
29, 1814, they attacked the polipe at Bootwul, and **'**^®®* 
murdered the native officer and eighteen of his m^n in cold blood. 
This cruel act admitted of no liesitating policy. Lord Moira was 
then travelling in the upper provinces, and had visited Imkhnow, 
where his honourable and dignified treatment of the Naw4b so 
deeply imprq^S('d that prince, that*he offered a loan of 1,000,000/. 
sterling for the war, which w^ accepted ; and though more than 
half was unfortunately applied by the Council of Calcutta, in 
the absence of Lord Moira, to the liquidation of an old loan, the 
balance enabled him to enter upon vigorous proceedlbgs. On the 
west of the Goorkha frontief, General Ochterlony took / 
post with 6,000 men. General Gillespie having arrived tnioM 
from Java, advanced with 3,500 troops on the east ; and ’*** *^**>“** 
the two central columns were one of 4,500 men under Gf^nml 
J. S. Wood, and one of 8,000 under General lilarley, which whs 
to move direct upon Khatraandoo, the Goorkha capitaL In all^ 
therefore, 22,000 troops were emfdoyed for the campaign, with' 
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00 ^118 / but never, in any war in which the English had been 
previously engaged, was more incapacity displayed. 

The first attack was made by General GilUspiey with his ao« 
cu8tr)med desperate valour, on the fort .of Kalunsrah, 
afiieriu which he endeavoured to carry by a ae mam, on 
iniicBpie. October 8, 1814 ; but was shot through the heart in a 
vain attempt to rally the storming paity, which had failed, after 
a loss of 20 officers and 220 men, killed and wounded. Ob the 
arrival of a battering-train from Dehly, the fort was breached, 
and Colonel Miinbey attempted to storm it ; but was repulsed, 
oniirmt ^ killed and wounded. The garrison 

aofftirenf had originally consisted of 600 Goorkhas, who had 
KMiungaii. jiireiyjy indicted a loss of nearly double their number 
on the invaders, and being reduced to only seventy men, their 
brave commander evacuated the now untenable fort and escaped. 
By this successful resistance, the Goorkhas had at once esta- 
“blished a high reputation ns soldiers, and were proporticnally 
dreaded by the Sepoys, who were utterly unaccustomed to moun- 
tain warfare. 

General Martindells operations against the fortified position of 
ocnerai Jythuk Were not more fortunate, for it proved so streng, 
MHrtindcii^^ that he was held at bay. General Ochterlony, after 
obtaining some success over the Goorkha officer op- 
(Icllteriony posed to him, Umur Singh Thapa, was unable to force 
the highest of the enemy’s positions, and the winter 
HiiccesB. coming on, prevented further operations in the upper 
ranges of the mountains. 

The central and largest force had no better success : and General 
ctenerai Maiiev proved utterly incompetent for the enterprise 
Mariey’H In- of advancing upon the capital. lie lost the whole of 
competent , important detachments, with their guns and stores, 
which he had sent to effect diversions from the main attack, and 

wiinretireB by the Goorkhas,. lie then re- 

jnddeBertB tirod, as he professed, to guard the frontier, and was 
Its punt. even reinforeed by Lord Moira with two European 
regiments; but on February 10, 1815, he, as it were, deserted 
(j^ertu from the array, leaving it privately by night and pro- 
SiSa ce^ding to Dinapoor. General George Wood wasap- 
Mi*. pointed to succeed him, find in a skirmish with the 

enemy they lost 400 men, leaving the road to the*' capital open ; 
but 4he general bad neither the courage nor the capacity to avail 
himself of the circumstance. General J. S. Wood’s operations 
o«>n«ni}j.a of m similar character, lie advanced about the 

mWdi® of December, and was conducted by a guide, in 
wirewcB. the interest of the enemy, to the stockaded position jf 
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Jeetpftor, whicli he failed t> carry, and retreated within the 
frontier. Thus the first campidgn of 1814-16 ei^ded 
disastrously, with the exception of the division under cnuiDaigii ..f 
General Gchterlony, which maintained th^ position it 
ha9 won in the most stupendous country of all. His force con- 
tinued to be animated with the highest ardour, and was impatienf 
to be led^ on ; but the other troops were disheartened, if nut actu- 
ally mtirnidated. 

The crisis was indeed a momentous one ; for the British opera- 
tions had been watched with intense anxiety in every Threatenins 
native State of India. Sindia, Holkar, Ameer Khan, 
and the Peshwah were known to be preparing a league stHtes. 
against the English power; and some of their forces took up 
throatening positions. Sindians army was advanced to the frontier. 
Anjeer Khan, who represented Holkar, assembled an army of 25,000 
men with 125 guns, and threatened Agra, llunjeet Singh, with. 
20,000 men, iiwved to the Sutlej, and the whole of the Pitidharee 
chiefswer^ engaged by th'- Pt^shwah to a^'semble and act when called 
upon, lo provide against this formidable combination, 
the Mwi’*as army was moved northwards, a Bombay force ti.miiry 
occupied oiuzerat, and the Bengal army was increased 
to 80,000 men. While these arrangienients were in progress, the 
threateni..^ aspect of ailaii’s moderated. Ameer Khan, who had 
been the most boastful, began to mvage Bajpootana; Sindia’sarmy 
separuted into two portions, and even the I’ind^'arees were inactive^ 

E''riy in the spring of 1815, General Ocuterlony’s force had 
can 1 every Goorkha position in the west, as far as 
tbe lort of Malown. On April 16, this place was in- un^rkiia 
V ited, and on the 16th a spirited attack by the enemy '“"***“•*"• 
on the British positions was repulsed, with the hcAvy loss of 500 
men. At this time, the cu ul hill district of Almorah had been 
occupied by Colonel Garo jr, wh, had been formerly in Sindians 
service: and who, with some irregular forces raised in Bundelkhund, 
had already b^ten the Goorkhas oflt of the Almorah district, and 
being assisted by Colonel Nicoll at the head of a division of British 
troops, the p«./..se8sion of Almdrah Itself was completed. Malown 
was now no hunger tenable, and most of the Goorkha soldiery 
joined General ^)chterlony. Ameer Singh would hafo continued 
to defend the fort ; but, unwilling to sacrifice the re- mnIowh 
mainiiig few men that stood by him, he surrendered, 
and marched out with the honours of war. 

With one dank of their territory open, the Goorkha Council 
now proposed terms of peace, and agreed to the gotemor- 
gemerars demands to cede all territory west of the Katy 
river, rdready occupied by General Qchterlony; to 

p F 2 
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abandon’ tbeir claims on the low country ; to cede the district of 
Bxccution of Sikkim, and to receive a British envoy as permanent 
a ireaty. Ilcsident. On these terms, the treaty was signed by the 
Ooorkha agents on December 2, 1816, and by the governor-general 
ut Calcutta; but peace was not yet to be established. Ameer 
Singh and his sons, the fiery defenders of Malown, arrived at Khat- 
iiiandoo, upbraided the Council for cowardice, and urged them to 
Til** treat continue the war. This advice prevailed, and the treaty 
iM revoked by wos revoked. Kemonstrance was evidently useless. The 
theOoorkhKs. goyei.nt^j..general had no resource but to commence the 
war anew, and General, now Sir David, Ochterlony, was selected 
for the chief command and placed at the head of 17,000 
men. With these, he opened the campaign on Febru- 
ary 10, 1810, determining to advance on the capital by 
the Chowrea Gbdt pass. This he found had been rendered impreg- 
nable; but by the intelligence of Captain Pickersgill and the 
Tho chbwreA guide department, another, though very rugged ascent, 
Giiac turned, discovered to the loft, and by it, General Ochter- 
lony, leading the third brigade, ascended in the night of February 
14. As the morning dawned, he found ha had completely turned 
the flank of the enemy's position, who fled to Mukwanpoor. Sir 
ociieriii David, now joined^by the fourth brigade, advanced on 
£dvnu?pi"m Mukwanpoor, within fifty miles of the capital. It 
the capital, ytrs a strongly fortified position, but the outworks were 
tiarried, with a loss of upwards of 600 men by the enemy, and pre- 
parations were being made for the siege of the fort, when the 
The treaty at Khatinandoo, seeing further resistance hope- 

executed; less, transmitted the treaty, duly executed, on March 
of'ihe Kipdi 2. No additional demands were made by Sir David 
Ochterlony, and the Goorkhas, notwithstanding many 
temptations to the contrary, have ever since maintained the peace 
of 1810 with perfect fidelity. Though they had fought valiantly, 
yet they had the good sense to perceive that the result of the 
campaign of 1816 had been the efiect of chancett which could 
never occur again, and that of 1816 was the true test of their 
[.otJ Mofhi possibility of resisting the English, For his masterly - 
MMfqScBs of conduct of these affairs. Lord Moira was created Mar- 
. HHhtMsa. queSB of Hastings, and to Sir David Ochterlony and 
the army were voted the thanks ot the Courts^, of Directors and 
Proprietors, with a pension of 1,000/. per annum to Sir David. The 
direct advantages gained by the British were th^ mountain pro-o 
vinces of Kum&on and Gurhw&l, which strengthened the fiank of 
tlie noith-west provinces cry materially ; hut the greatest benefit 
of all was^the early and effectually permanent detachment of the 
Goorkhas irom the machinations of the onstahle and perfidious 
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princes of India. In reference to the details of the war, 

and in particular the stupendous operations of Sir David Ochtei^ 
lony's force, the student is referred to Prinsep's most interesting 
nanrative of the campaign. 


CHAPTER II. 

VHS ABHTNISTRATION OF THE HARQT7ESS OF HASTINOS (continfUtd), 

1816 TO 1817. 

Although Lord Minto. and now the Marquess of Hastings, had 
laid before the Court of Directors, in the fullest manner, Kon<iiicer- 
the necessity of suppressing the new predatory system po!i? 3 "of the 
established by the Pindh^rees and Ameer Khan in 
Central Indio, and which, as regarded the Pindharees, prevBiii. 
had already been extended to Mirzapore in Bengal, to Guzerat, 
and to the dominions of his highness the Nizam, they still ad* 
hered to their policy of non-inter\^ention, and upheld the opinion 
of Sir George Biir)ow, ihat in the disorders of native States lay 
the true safety of the company's doEi inions. They replied to Lord 
Hastings's earnest dispatch of September 29, 1615, that he was 
not at libei*ty to engage in operations with the Pindharees, ^either 
with a view to utter extii'pation, or in anticipation of expected 
danger,’ and they reiterated their orders in regard to the redaction 
of the army. But be^des the Pindharees, there were other causes 
at work, which rendered intervention imperative and immediate. 

The Pdshwah, although he had been re-established in his au- 
thority by the English, had never ceased to intrigue 
against them with all the other Mahratta chieftains ; p£tiiwnh*c 
and when news of the fiist reverses against Nipdl reached *"*''*“®** 
him, his schemes became more actively propagated. From the 
period pf his^iestoration up to ISld, he had been employed in 
endeavouri' g to reduce the power of his feudal chiefs in the* 
Southern Mahratta provinces; principally by inciting quarrels 
among themselves, the result of which had been almost perpetual 
warfare, and corresponding desolation of the country. For his 
own immediate protection he proposed, in 1813, to raise a brigade 
of Sepoys, t(» be commanded by English officers, to which no ob- 
jection was offered ; and Captain Ford, of the Madras army, Vas 
selected to organise and command it. So far, his professions and 
outward aets bore the appearance of good fmttk ; but they proved 
to be only a cloak to other and very perfidious designs. In 1818, 
ffhooerojee Moodee, a Parsee, who had been emp^ed as agent 
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by tlie P^shwah with the Resident at Poona, was appointed to 
the chfirf^e of a province, and Trimbukjee Dainglia, originally 
a spy, who bad raised himself to favour by pandering to the 
P^shwairs vices, was nominated in his room. Dainglia detested 
Europeans, and became his master’s counsellor and adviser in all 
schemes for throwing off allegiance to them, and once more es- 
tablishing the superiority of Mahratta domination. The purpose 
was excusable, if not indeed meritorious, considered as a national 
object; but the means employed, suggested by the narrow deceit- 
ful mind of the Pdshwnh, and the savage instinct of Dainglia, 
were detestable. 

The Mahratta army, which had fallen below its usual footing, be- 
The Penhwjih gradually increased in numbers and efficiency ; 

iiirnuBM iiu and distrusting his own subjects, the enlistment of Arabs 
and Gosains, and other foreign mercenaries, was carried 
on by the Pdshwah under Trimbukjee’s advice. The secret agencies 
at the courts of Sindia, Ilolkar, the Rajah of Berar and Ameer 
Khan, were also re-established. In 1814, the existing differences 
TiieOdikwar between the Gaikwar’s State and the Pdshwah, arising 
ftlralit to f’be Gaikwar’s farm of the Pdshwah’s districts in 

Pooirn Guzerat, and the counter-claims of the Gaik war, re- 
quired final adjustment: and Gunga Dhur Shastree was nominated 
agent on the part of the Gdikwar, to efiect a settlement at Poona. 

Britisb I" sending this envoy, the Gaikwar asked and obtained 
ffiiHraiitee; guarantee of the British Goveniraent for his safety, 
and it was already understood that, accoi’ding to the terms of 
the treaty of Bassein, a final arbitration should be made by the 
]»nt without British in case the mutual negotiations broke down, 
effort. q’jjQ ndssion was not successful. The Pdshwah, under 
Dainglia’s advice, refused to continue the farm of the Guzerat 
districts, which were taken possession of by ogents and troops 
sent for the purpose ; and by means of these, local insurrections 
against the Gdikwar's authority were fomented. The Shastree 
now prepared to leave Poona ; but this might bring on a collision 
with the English, and he was importuned to stay, and was invited 
to accompany the Pdshwah on a pilgrimage to the annual great 
ord of ^ipstival of Punderpoor, on the Bheema. Here, on the 
Gun^hur night of July 14, shortly after be had quitted the 
BSMCtee, p^shwah’s presence, who' had been pnusually familiar 
an4 courteous, the unfortunate Shastree was attacked in the 
street, and almost cut to pieces. 

Them was no doubt that the act had been contrived by Trim- 
the insti- bukjee' Dainglia, and sanctioned by the Pdshwah, for 
Mtion ^ the the complicity of both was proved afterwards by the 
ikuigiu. clearest evidence. At the same time, the actual tm 
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Ibr the crimef beyond a desire to be rid of a man who ^preserved 
an honest opinion on the subject of his embassy, is not apparent. 
There was but one course for the Bombay Government ; and the * 
person of Trimbuhjee was demanded by Mr. Elphiustone, the Resi- 
dent ; but he was not surrendered till September 25, Dainffiu 
the intermediate time being occupied by considerations ■“‘■rendered, 
whether or no it would be possible to oppose the Biitish demand 
by force. This, however, being impossible, Trimbukjee was 
apprehended, and imprisoned in the fort of Tannah ; 
whence, on September 12, 1810, he effected his escape, 
in a somewhat romantic manner, retiring to the fastnesses of the 
mountains near Nassuk, where he was pi-otected by their rude in- 
habitants. 

The P^shwah, by his friendly demeanour, continued for a time 
to overcome the suspicion which had attached itself to him, in 
regard to the proceedings of Trimbukjee Dainglia; but in truth at 
no period had he been so active in his intrigues through him with 
the several Mahratta chiefs and the Pindharees ; and ^he 
he was secretly supplying his favourite with large sums 
of money to raise trQops. These levies soon appeared Daaigii*. 
in considerable liinubors, and their existence w^as noticc^d to the 
P^shwah by Mr. Elphinstone. Beyond affecting to consider them 
ordinary insurgents, and sending out a party of horse to disperse 
them, the P^shwah took no further measures for tlieir suppression ; 
but they were follow’ed and routed by detachments of the sub- 
sidiary force — not, however, before one of their parties 
bad murdered Lieutenant Warre of the Madras Artillery, wnrrv. 

These proceedings, and the now evident a-ssistance Trimbukjee was 
I'eceiving from the P^shwali, the repair of forts, and levies of new 
troops in all directions, duly reported by Mr. Elphin- 
stone, induced the governor-funeral to demand the 
arrest of the person who was instigating the Peshwah 
to hostility, within a month : and as a pledge for the %?iro"nior 
fulfilment «f his demand, that* three principal forts 
were to Va placed in the hands of the English. The Pdshwah at 
first absolutely refused compliaifbe ; but on May 8, 1816, be ngreeil 
to the demand— not, however, before Poona had been surrounded 
by Britisb troops : sent orders for the delivery of the fortresses, 
and issued a proclamation* offering two lacs of rupees for Trim- 
bukjee Dainglia, dead or alive. After this, on May 10, ^ ^ 
a new treaty was executed, by which the Pdsh wah even witirthe** ^ 
admitted the guilt of Trimbukjee, and agreed to sur- ^****'**** 
render his family as hostages till his appreliefision. He also ceded 
districts yielding thirty-four lacs a year, as an equivalent for the 
eontiiigaot of 5,000 horse nod 3,000 infantry which had formed an 
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iirticle of r the treaty of BasaeiD, ivith the fort of Ahmedougger, 
Hud hiri rights noiiih of the Nerbudda river; and he admitted the 
' Toombaddra to the south, and the Nerbudda to the north, to 
be thtt boundaries of his dominions. The disputes with the 
GAik^ar were also settled, and finally the Pdshwah covenanted 
neither to send agents to, nor hold communication with, any foreign 
powers. 

The foregoing embrace the principal items of the treaty, which 
. Ai<90 included many other minor points of which re* 
the tn'ittj capitulation is not needed. The terms were no doubt 
r« «riewed. Stringent ; and have been impugned as more 

calculated to drive the Pdshwah to despair, than to secure, as 
they professed to do, his future peaceable possession of his real 
dominions. At the same time it must be remembered that thev 


were dictated to one whom no treaties could bind, under a perfect 
acquaintance with his long career of deception, intrigue, and 
treachery, faithless alike to his own people and to the English ; that 
his aim, from the first, had been to throw off the obligations of tho 
treaty of Bassein into which he had entered with apparent good 
faith, and that, in the face of the guarantee of English, an unpro* 
voked and deliberate murder had been committed upon an envoy 
to his court, with his full approhiition. The negotiations with him 
had been committed to Mouutstuart Elphinstone, than whom, one 
more considerate and humane never filled high office in India ; 
Hu^ whose name to this day is reverenced among the ATahratta 
people. 

Meanwhile, the Pindhdrees had been unusually active. An 
proresdingi them, estimated at 26,000 

<if the men, under Cbeetoo, assembled at Nim4ur, in Central 
piiidiiAreei. autumn of 1816, and, on October 14, 8,000 

horsemen advanced into the Nizam's territories, plundering and 
devastating the country as far south as the Krishna river, return- 
ing safely to Nini&ur, laden with an immense booty. This suo- 
cessful expedition was followed by another, upward? of 20,000 
strong, in February 1816, a portion of which entered the Northern 
Circars, cairied the English civil *ot)ttion of Guntoor, andretumed 
^plundering as they had come. They had destroyed 339 English 
" villages, put 182 persons to death, wounded 600, and tortured 3,600; 
while ihey had carried off booty vali!<M at fihy lacs of rupees — 
600,0004 Pursuit of Cbeetoo was impossible. Spreading tbemselvea 
over the country as the Pindhdrees advanced rapidly from thirty 
to even fifty miles a day, not a town, village, or hamlet, escaped 
them. W herever they stopped, their proceedings were immediate^ 
and horribly cruel. The most iogeniouriy devised and agonisiog 
tortures weie resorted to for the extortion of valuables, men 
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and women alike, and after collecting all they could, tSe town or 
village waa set* on fire, and the devastating horde parsed on. 
They wera men of all castes, creeds, and provinces^ and in some 
iilstances well mounted ; but the hardy small horses and ponies of 
the country were perhaps the most serviceable. They had no 
baggage or supplies of any kind, and the surprising rate at which 
their vast bodies moved, bafRed pursuit. 

It has been before mentioned, that the Pindh/irees of Dost 
Mahomed had plundered the English districts in Behar, and that 
Loid Minto had applied to the Court for permission to punish them ; 
but the reply, as has been already stated, which was received 
by Lord Hastings, was unfavourable. Now, however, a second 
and far more formidable irruption had taken place; it was 
quite uncertain in which direction the next blow would fall; and 
the absolute necessity of a reversion of the non-interferent policy 
could no longer be delayed or denied, even in England ; but as yet 
no final decision had been made. Lord Hastings, however, com- 
menced his plans by concluding a subsidiary treaty gurMfdfnr/ 
with the Rajah of Nagpoor. The old rajah, Iliighoojee 
Bhdslay, who had refused all former offers of such an alliance, was 
<tead; his successor \%as an idiot, and bis nephew, Appa Sahib, 
who became regent, concluded a Subsidiary treaty on March 22, 
1816. In the same year Jeypoor bad been attacked by Ameer 
Khan ; but on the application of its rajah to Mr. Metcalfe, the 
Resident at Delily, Loixl Hastings, thougli opposed in Countil, 
determined to assist the State and save it ; and two separate forces 
were assembled for the purpose, backed by other combinations, 
which it would have been impossible for Ameer Khan to oppose. 
He therefore raised the siege, but the rajah, notwithstanding the 
aid afforded him, evaded making any alliance with the English. 

Mr. Canning was now at the head of the Board of Control, and 
the receipt of the news of the Pindh&ree irruption Mr.CHMuing*# 
into the Northern Circars gave the final blow to the 
indecision vsbich had prevailed in England. In a dispatch dated 
Septemb^* 26, 1816, the governor-general was freed from his 
trammels. He was assured of the approbation of the Home 
Government in any measures he might have undertaken for 
‘repelling invasioD and chasti^g the invadeil,* and, added 
Mr. Canning with spirit^ We can no longer abstain from e 
vigorous exertion of militaiy power, in vindication of the British 
name, and in defence of subjects who look to us for protection/ 
Had this decision arrived a year earlier, the third Piodhiree 
irruption might have been prevented ; but tbeVo^t^roo^ TbstWra 
geiKrars military preparat^os were not as yet complete ; ^uiUiArSi 
and crossing the Nwbudda again, and breaking through 
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the Nagpibor troops^ one body plundered Kimedy and Ganjain, 
'while the other, dashing through the Nizam's tern tories, repeated, 
and even exceeded, the enormities of thoir former visit. Even the 
stubborn Calcutta Council now yielded, and the already matured 
plans of the governor-general 'were suffered to proceed. ‘ Vigorous 
measures for the suppression of the Pindharees,* as the Council 
unanimously resolved, ' had become an indispensable act of pub- 
lic duty ! ’ What had been denied to justice, was now yielded 
to fear. 

Towards tlie end of 1817, the military preparations of the 
i.oni governor-general were completed. lie took command 

Iiik1?8*thS of central division himself, which was at Cawnpore ; 
illinfary iTr- Other five divisions of the Bengal army were 

rangenientB. stationed at Agra, in Bundelkhund, and in Behar ; with 
a reserve near Dehly under General Ocliterlouy. The whole num- 
bered more than 60,000 men. In the south, the array of Madras 
was placed under the command of Sir Thomas liislop, in five 
divisions, under Generals Donkin, Malcolm, Idonel Smith, and 
Colonel Adame. The forces of Ouzerat were assembled under 
General Kerr; and the whole British army in the field was not 
less than 115,000 men, with 300 guns. Lord Hastings then 
intimated to Siodia, that the p<9licy of non-interference bad been 
fi luiiH'B renounced, aud that he should proceed to contract 
40 operntion alliance with all native States that desired connection 
iuviu!<J. with, or protection from, the Bntish Government. He 
also required him to assist in the suppression of the Pindharees. 
Sindia’s acquiescence was not cordial ; hut he had sense enough to 
Bee that he had no alternative, and bis neutrality, if not bis active 
co-operation, was secured. The fact is, like others of the time, 
hib previous Sindia bad been double-faced and treacherous. While 
he was treating with the governor-general, he was 
urging the Nipalese to attack the company's districts 
in the rear, and, to his great confusion, one of his intercepted lettera 
to them was returned to him in open court by the English agent. 
It was equally well known that he was in treaty -with the 
Pdshwah, and hod received os mftch as twenty-five lacs from him ; 
^ hut he had little time to consider, for Lord Hastings advancing 
across the JuiAna, on October 16, marched directly upon Gwalior, 
supported by General Donkin’s divisioh from Agra ; and resistance 
to those forces would have involved destruction. 'Ameer Khan 
alone* lemained to be secured or attacked. His army consisted of 
4)2 battalions of disciplined infantry, 150 guna, and a heavy body 
oir 4 Tt> Patdn' cavalry. To him. Lord Hastings offered to 

Aiucer Khan, guarantee the districts conferred upon him by Holkar, 
and to purchase all bis artilleiy. He did not immediately 
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acquiesce in this proposal ; but the advantages were too solid to 
be declined, and he continued neutral, promising his best con- 
sideration of the terms offered. 


CHAPTER III. 

THK IDMINISTBATION OF THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS (continued) 
— THE SECOND MAHRATTA WAR, 1817 TO 1818. 

As the British armies were gradually converging upon the Pin- 
dharces, who collected annually in the south-eastern 
portion of Malwah, a wild and rugged tract of country, 
the Peshwah suddenly broke into war, supposing that " 
his example w*ould be simultaneously followed by Sindia, Holkar, 
the Rajah of Berar, Ameer Khan, and the Pindh^eos, and that 
in the contest with all these separate powers, the English forces 
would be distracted and overcome ; but never in the many strange 
estimates of delusivt: strength in India had a greater mistake been 
made. After the cciidusion of the new treaty, the rin i>«ar.pfiii 
Pdbhwah appeared actuated by tandour ; and while he 
deplored the humiliation of the now engagements, professitd 
acquiescence in their provisions, lie went on his usual mg covert 
annual pilgrimage to Punderpoor, and appeared to re- 
diice his cavalry, though to each man pay for seven months was 
disbursed, under agreement for all to assemble when called upcjii. 
Instead of returning to Poona from Punderpoor, the Pdshwah 
went to Mabdly, in order, as was alleged, to complete his reli- 
gious observances ; and was visited there by yit John Malcolm, 
whom he satisfied as to his peaceful intentions ; but 
Mr. Elphinstone's suspicions continued as strong as B\nw»tur. 
ever, and he. viewed with apprehension the march of *^'**‘'‘“**'"'®* 
the subsidiary force from Seroo% on October 9, to its position in 
the geno! a 1 distribution of the grand army, a movement which left 
Poona entirely undefended. It had been arranged, however, that 
a regiment of European infantry should be sent up from Bombay. 

Bappoo Gdkla wag now the adviser of the PdAwah in all poli- 
tical and military affairs, tmd the organisation of troops *and the 
missions to the Mahratta courts were pushed forward with eTery 
possible expedition ; but of all the Pdshwah’s wild schem'es, that 
of corrupting the English officers and their Sepoys, coupled with the 
assassination of Mr. Elphinstone, seems to lAve been most at heart. 
It need hardly be recorded, that the Sepoys tampered with in- 
dignantly rejected the oflers made tc them, and that the coiruption 
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of their officers was never even attempted. Even his minister, 
^Bappoo Gdkla, refused to be concerned in any treacherous attack 
upon Mr. Elphinstone, from whom he had received many kind* 
nesses. 


The annual festival of the Dussdra was to take place on Octo- 
The Du8*6ra occasion, in every Hindoo State, not 

at PooiiK. only for a military display in commemoration of the 
capture of Ceylon by King Rama, but for taking the annual 
muster of troops. The assembly on this occasion was greater than 
usual; while the only English troops at Poona were a weak 
brigade, partly composed of the battalions nominally belonging to 
the P^shwah. In noticing the unusual number of levies present, 
Mr. Elphinstone was informed that they were destined to operate 
against the Pindhdrees ; and to this no objection was open, as it 
was a point on which he bad been already urgent. But in a few 
ThrMt<>iiing P<5shwah*8 horse and foot began to crowd 

iioiuiuii'oc upon the British position very unpleasantly; and on 
risiiwatri November 4, Captain Ford was privately informed by 
trooiw. Moro Dixit, a native friend, that the P4sWah intended 

to cut off the British troops, and recommended him to withdraw. 
There was no doubt, therefore, from every concurring circum- 
stance, that an attack was imminent. 

The arrival of the European regiment was looked to with in- 
/rrivniof the anxiety, for it had been already debated in the 

KMroH?Hn P^shwah’s Council whether the British force should 
rcgiiiienr., attacked before its arrival; and it was still 


believed to be at a considerable distance, when by forced marches 
it arrived <in October 30. The whole force then, on November 1, 
took up an open position near the village of Kirkee ; and on the 
3rd, Mr. Elphinstone diracted a battalion of light infantry, and a 
party of auxiliary horse, then at Seroor, to join him. On Novem- 
ber 5, the Pdsbwah’s plans wera completed, and the wb(^ army 
was ordered out, on pretence of escorting him to a temple in the 
suburbs of Poona. A last endeavour was made by bim^ remon- 
strate agaiust the advance of the regiment from Bombay, and that 
of the battalion from Seroor, and tareq^iiest their being returned ; 
but Mr. Elphinstone resisted both demands firmly, and the Pdsh- 
^ wah’s officer had barely left him, when the great anny 
PtahwRiiV was put in motion. 'No one knew the Mabrattas better 
than Mr. Elphinstone : and instead of allowing Colonel 
toeBrtttih^ BuiT, the officer in command of the brigade^ to await 
attack, he directed him to move at once on tho Mah- 
nitta forces. The effe'^t of this act was a strange panic among the 
Mahratta troops ; and an evil omen had occurred in the hreakiiig 
of the staff of the Jnree Putka, or national standard, aa it lelt the 
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city. Beyond one brilliant charge led by Qdkla, which was sue* 
ce^ully repulsed with heavy loss by Colonel Burr's own regiment, 
the 7th Bombay Native Infantry, the vast host of the Theaiaiimt/ 
•Mahratta army did nothing; and as the British brigade ISlJjon tno 
still advanced, the whole t^ok to flight. The strength 
of the forces eiigaged were — 2,800 Hritish, in the proportion of 

2.000 natives to 800 Furopeans ; of the Mahrattas, 18,000 horse, 

8.000 foot, with fourteen guns. In the night, the battalion from 
8erour arrived, and the Mahratta attack was not renewed. This 
event was followed by the murder, in three instances, of English 
oflicers who were travelling ; and Cornets Hunter and Morrison, of 
the Afadras cavalry, were overpowered and confined in a hilUfort. 

General Smith, who retraced his steps on hearing of the out- 
break, arrived near Poona on November 13, and had 
made dispositions to attack the Pdshwah's army, which oonprat 
was encamped west of the Moota river, on the mom- *'”*^** * ^”*^*^®* 
ing of the 15th, at daylight ; but this was prevented by the state 
of the ford. On the 10th the Mahratta army began Tiie I'Aihwnii 
to retreat. On the 17th no portion of their host was Siture. 
to he seen : the whole, with the Pdshwah, had fled to 
8attara. Poona was now taken possession of without “^caiiied, 
resistance, and General Smithf after depositing his heavy guna 
and baggage at Seroor, commenced a pursuit of the Mahratta army. 
It is unnecessary to follow the movements of the severe! 
divisions of the British forces which were put in motion 
for the same purpose, and to avoid which the Pdshwah adopted 
every expedient in his power ; hut an episode in the war occurred 
which cannot be passed by without record. 

The second battalion of the 1st Bombay Native Infantry had 
been left at Seroor ; and Colonel Burr, apprehending 
that the P^shwah might suddenly return ^to Poona, deduce i.f 
directed it to join him. It therefore set out on He- Ouiitain 
eeinher 31,- 1817, under the command of Captain **“®'*^"* 
Staunton^ accompanied by two six-pounder guns of the Madras 
Artillery, and 300 of the newly-raised irregular cdvalry. On the 
tnori..ng of January 1, 1818,* having inarched all night, the de- 
tachment reached the sra^ viHage of Knrygaom, on the Bhoema, 
and Captain Staunton found the whole of the ^P^shwah's army, 

25.000 strong, encainped*be£of^it. He did not halt, but {massed on 
till he occupied the village. Herp, throughout the whole of that 
day, he was attacked, by several bodies in succession, df Arabs, 
Gosains,aad other foot soldiers; and every post of the village was 
desperately contested. The guns were iakin and retaken; several 
of the few officers w^ kilM and wounded ; and the men, frv^m 
whom water was cut ofi^ were fnmtie with thirsty and faint with 
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hiinp^er; bet the defence was maintained with high valour^ until 
nightfall, when the men obtained water, and the enemy gradually 
* withdrew. At daylight, Captain Staunton opened his guns upon 
parties of horse which were careering about on the plain ; but 
they had no disposition to renew the hght, and the whole Mahrattu 
army gradually disappeared. Captain Staunton had lost 175 men 
in killed and wounded, with eight officers — three killed and five 
wounded— and only himself, Lieutenant Jones, and Assistant 
Surgeon Wyllie escaped ; the Maliratta loss was between 600 snd 
000 num. The glory of the defence, with that of the battle of 
Seetabiildee, which had preceded it, are still sung by Mahratta 
minstrels, in every part of the Dekhun; and a monument erected 
near the fort at Korygoom commemorates the names of every 
man who fell. 

The rdshwah witnessed the fight all day from a distant emi- 
The PoRiiwnh Seeing the successive failures of those on 

jMirRues Ills whom he had most relied, bitterly upbraided them for 
**'***'' having misled him. He had now no refuge but in 
flight, and the British divisions allowed him no rest. He pro- 
ceeded to the south, being chased in turn Jby Generals Munro 
BattArn Pritzlcr ; and obliged to recross the Knshna, he 

ofcunifd. turned northwards to Sliolapoof, where General Smith 
took up the pursuit. On February 10, Sattara was taken posses- 
comimtof of, and a manifesto issued to the people; and the 

Asiiia. Mahratta force, under Bappoo Gokla, was overtaken at 
Ashla, end routed by General Smith's cavalry, with the loss (»f 
ReieHPeiif brave, but misguided commander, who was killed 

thf iiHjHii of in the viel^e by a dragoon. The action was important, 
SiittarH. huAYever, as the Bajah of Sattara, wdio had been hither- 
to in confinement, was rescued, niid assured of the good intentions 
of the governor-general, remained wdtli Mr. Fiphinstone. The 
P^shwnh still fled northwards, intending, it was supposed, to make 
for Nagpoor. 

Meanwdiile, events of the liighefst interest had oceuwed there. 
Evontiiat Appa Sahib, the regent, had caused the idiot rajah to 
NHtfpour. \^Q strangled, and himself to be proclaimed successor, 
in February 1810. From that period he maintained an active 
» cori'espondence with the P^shwah. Cheetoo, the Pindh&ree chief, 
visited hfm,,and large levies of troops wbre made. This conduct 
was remonstrated against by the Resident ; but protestations of 
loyalty to the English wera received, perhaps, with too great 
reliance. So long as the Peshw^ah had made no direct movement, 
Appa Sahib was tranqfiil, and the Resident, Mr. Jenkins, saw no 
cause for apprehension ; but on the new's of the P^shwah’s out- 
break, he threw off the inask^ and on the evening of November 
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2G, when be drawn out his forces to witness his kivestiture 
with an honorai*y dress sent by the P^shwah, the British troops 
were suddenly attacked by the whole of his army. They nemHrkubi* 
hjid fortunately been able to occupy two eminences 
near the Residency, called Seetabuldee, and the posses- senubuiiiw. 
sion of these was hotly 'contested during the whole of the 27th ; 
but the enemy were at Inst repulsed, and the attack was not 
renewed. The dispnrity of numbers was even greater than at 
I'ooiia. Appa Sahib’s army was 18,000 strong, while the British 
force did not reach 1,400, who, with the exception of the artillerv- 
meii, were all Sepoys. Their loss was in killed and wouiide<l, 
with twelve officers. Appa Sahib endeavoured to lay the blame 
of the attack upon his Arabs, and other mercenaries ; hut the 
Resident, strengthened by reinforcements on November 2l>, and 
December 6tb, 14th, and 10th, would listen to nothing short 
of uncouditional submission ; and the rajah came to the Residency 
and surrendered himself ; but his army did not obey his orders 
in regard to the delivery of its guns, and they were 
taken in an action fought at once upon the spot. Mr. 

Jenkins dictated terms to the rajah, which involved a territorial 
cession of twenty-four lacs, equal to the pay of the subaidiary force, 
and included the military control^f the country ; and these terms 
were subsequently confirmed by the governor-general. 


CHAPTER IV. 

IHE ADMtNISTRATIOX OF THE MARQUESS HASTIITOfl {COtUtHUed) 
— THE MAHRATTA AND PINDIIARBE WAR, 1818. 

The issue of events at Poona had placed the Mahratta dominions 
at the disposal, of the governor-general, who, on hearing Amifsaiiun 
of the P^rthwahs outbreak, rescTlved to annex them. JiViIrntra 
Mr. Elphinstone was appointed commissioner for the 
whole )f the Mahratta territories in the Dekhun; but the public 
manifesto was not issued until Sattara had been taken possession 
of, when it was proclaimed that the authority cf*the ppiciHuiHtion 
.Pdshwah had ceased to exftt, and that a portion of the 
territory had been set apart for the Rajah of Sattara. The dominant 
aurhority of thePdshwahs, from the recognition of BallajeeAVish- 
winath in 1717, by the Emperor Mahomed Shah, to the flight of 
his great-grandson, Bajee Rdo, in 1817, hftd been as nearly as 
possible a hundred years. Now, not only bod the once vast power of 
the dynasty crumbled to pieces unlerthe effects of mutual divi^ 
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■ions and tcontests for pre-eminence, but the domiSiions of one of 
the most important of the Mahratta oonfederady, the Rajah of 
Berar, also lay at the mercy of the governor-general, and those of 
a third, Holkar, were speedily to follow. ^ 

On the death of Jeswunt liao Ilolkar, in 1811, bis favourite- 
Rv 0 iitsat mistress, Toolaee Bye, a young and very beautiful wo- 
Mari!''* adopted Mulhar H&o, an illegitimate son of her 

liegcney of tiusband, and assumed the conduct of atiaira as regent. 
TooiseeBye. Her government was profligate and ineffective; the 
army was mutinous and uncontrollable, and plundered the country 
at large for subsistence, and without opposition. Ameer Khan, 
whose Patans formed the chief element of Holkar's military esta- 
blishment, withdrew from Indoor soon after his death, to prosecute 
liis operations in Rajpootana, leaving a relative, Ghufoor Khan, as 
his substitute. Before her own forces, Toolsee Bye was obliged 
in the sequel to fly to the protection of Rajah Zalim Singh of 
Kota; but she could not long remain inactive, and entered into a 
contest with Ghufoor Khan, in an action with whom she displayed 
great valour at the head of her cavalry, but was obliged to fly 
from the fleld. Tlie hereditary minister of the State was Gunput 
Rao, who became her paramour ; and there seemed little hope of 
n reconstruction of an efficient executive government, till Tantia 
Jdgh, formerly a banker, was appointed ministei:^ and rallied the 
Mahratta party about lier. Ghufoor Khan, however, maintained 
his position, and for upwards of five years the scenes of contention 
The anarchy wore but little, if at all, abated. Towards 

1817, the P6shwah\s agents were again 
indwir. activn at Indoor; and the support of the great military 
chiefs in his action against the l^nglish had been secured. Toolsee 
Bye’s authority was little more than nominal ; but it does not 
appear that she had entered into the schemes of the P^shwah, or the 
views of her military commandoi's ; and on the proposal of a treaty 
by the governor-general, she had offered, though secretly, to place 
herself and the young prince, Mulhar Rdo, under the ]gotection of 
the Resident at Dehly. It became, however, impossible for her 
to carry out this purpose, ur to escape from the control of the 
aoikai*s army ; and no sooner had the news of events at Poona 
SS'r?hc8 for ^came known at Indoor, than the commaDdem resolved 
the Deceftn. to make common cause wkh the Fdshwah ; and the 
army, 20,000 strong, to whom liberal supplies of money were dis- 
burs^' by the Pdshwah’s agents, marched at once%r the Deccan. 
At this juncture, the divisions of Sir T. Ilislop and Sir John 
Malcolm had unitedfand lay in their path. Nor was it possible 
for Holkar's forces to avoid them. Holkar’s army, therefore, took 
up a strong position near Mehidpoor, on the Sipiee river, in the 
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middle of Dec^iber. Here, on the morning of Decen^ber 20, a 
long existing plot for the destruction of Toolsee Bye Execution ot 
and her paramour was carried out by Ghufoor Khan 
and others in his interest. The young liolkar, Mulhar Hto, waa 
liitt separated from them, when G unput R&o endeavoured to 
escape, but was brought back and imprisoned; and at night, 
Toolsee Bye was taken from her tent to the bank of the Sipree, 
beheaded, and her body cast into the stream. 

Sir Thomas Hialop’s force was then within ten miles of the 
Mahratta camp, and he had opened negotiations with luttioof 
the army; but they were haughtily rejected, and the Meiiidpoor. 
commanders, reliant upon the strength of their position and their 
guns, decided to fight. The British force advanced upon them on 
the morning of December 21 ; and carried the artillery by 
storm, after a sharp contest, when the whole of Holkar’s Haikar's 
army dispersed and fled in confusion, except the horse, 
which, without an attempt to redeem the day, went off in a body 
unharmed. The brunt of the action had fallen upon the artilleiy, 
and disciplined infantry battalions, who had fought bravely, and 
siiifered severely ; and the loss on the part of the English was 778 
in killed and wounded. The victory was, however, complete ; and 
sixty-three guns, with all their 8tor|8 and the bamp-equipage, were 
t*aptured. Holkar retreated with the wreck of his force to Mun- 
disore, followed b^ Sir John Malcolm ; but no further 
resistance was made, and on January 6, 1818, he con- 
eluded a treaty with the British Government, which pro- ^ 
vided for Ameer Khan and Ghufoor' Khan, abandoned demands 
upon the llajpoot States, which were transferred to the English, 
and agreed to maintain a contingent of 3,000 horse. On the other 
hand, the British Government guaranteed to protect his territories 
for the future. « 

The PindlUlrees alone remain to be accounted for in this remark- 
able contest. Sindians forces, closely watched by the in,e 
governor-general’s and other Britiah divisions, had per- 
force remained neutral ; but Jeswunt Rio Bhow, one of his supe- 
rior ^oflBeers, harboured Cheetoo«and other Pindhdree ^ 

chiefs, and so pertinaciously maintained bis disobedi- nhow do^ 
ence to Sindia’s orders, that General Browne’s divlsgin ^ 

was sent against him, by vahich he was defeated at Jiwud^, ana 
his guns captured on January 28, and the districts he had usurped 
from the Rana of Oodipoor rescued from him, and restored to 
their lawful prince. As to the several divisions of Pindhirees, 
they had found themselves helpless fnmi the fliftagainst 
Lord Hastings's combinations ; and the events of' the p JSwt m 
period, at Poona, Nagpoor, and Indoor, proved to them 

aa 
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that fchej^ could receive no help from the Mahrlitt.i8. CheetiM., 
Fiiffht of finding no refuge at Jawud, had fied in a north-westerlj 

nifetwib direction, his followers deserting him at every march* 

He was hunted through Guzerat by General Keir, and afterwards 
by General Malcolm in Malwah ; and on January 35, his camp 
was surprised and attacked by Captain Heath. This was the last 
appearance of his force ; but for nearly a year he wandered among 
nil (loath fastnesses of the Vindhya and Satpoora hills, and at 

last was killed by a tiger in the jungle between Aseer- 
purh and the Tapty river, where his half-devoured remains were 
discovered by a shepherd, and recognised. 

Kureem Khan and Wasil Mahomed were routed by a force 
under Colonel Adams, in January 1818, and their fol- 
pij»ihArce lowers dispersed in every direction. Kureem sought 
• protection from Jeswunt Kao Bhow at Jawud, whence 
lie escaped when it was taken, and finally surrendered to Sir 
John Malcolm on February 15. Ho received a small estate for 
liis support in the province of Gorukpoor, in Bengal, and his 
example was followed by his celebrated lieutenant, Ndmdar 
Khiin. Wasil Mahomed betook himself to Sindia’s camp at 
Gwalior, where he was surrendered, and sent to Ghazeepoor ; he 
was not inipiisoned, but he at^mpted to escape from thence, and 
was apprehended, when he committed suicide by poison. Thus 
ended that formidable combination of freebooters, which had 
wholly desolated large provinces, inflicted inconceivable torture 
and misery upon thousands of the people, was utterly witliout 
control or check, and if allowed to gain further organisation, 
would have carried fire and sword into every accessible province of 
India. 

Ameer Khan alone remiuned, and finding hopes from the Mah- 
. , ^ rattns futile, he dismissed the P<58hwah’s agents, and 

with Aiitcer turned to Mr. Metcalfe and Sir David Ouhterlony 

' os his best friends. The offer before made to him by 

Lord Hastings was accepted ; J)ut it required all the address and 
firmness of l^r David to conclude a settlement with his Patau 
troop, and to obtain tbeir artiUeiy. This, however, was finally 
effected, and without bloodshed. Without entering into minute 
details of tlk3 alliances contracted with all the smaller chiefs of 
nnii^th central and northern provinces, which the nnu- 

iiiiiiur SMtei. interferent policy had before prevented, it will gratify 
the ^ader to learn that two especial instanoee of fidelity wei-e 
amply rewarded. The Rajah of Boondee was freed from all 
demands on the pact of Sindia ; Holkar s and Sindia's usurpations 
were restored to him, and the Stare was established in the prosp- 
rity and independence which it still enjoys. The other was the 
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Nawdb of B1i8pal, whose ancestor, it will be remembered, had 
rendered hospitality and material assistance to Gene- 
ral Goddard, in his famous march across India. The 
Nawdb received a material addition to his small territory from ' 
tlfe Mahratta possessions in Malwah, and the g^ratitude and good 
faith of the family have since been conspicuously displayed. 

The results of the campaign of 1817-18 maybe very briefly 
summed up. In the middle of 1817, the Mahratta and 
IMndhdree power, though divided, was unbroken, and 
has been estimated at nearly 200,000 men, with 500 guns. It was 
fast hastening to a combination of all interests, which the Pesh- 
wah, the Uajah of Berar, and Ilolkar had already joined, and 
which Sindia, Ameer Khan, and the Pindhdrees would not have 
refused, had the British preparations been delayed. The whole 
was utterly shattered iu a brief campaign of four montlis. The 
Pdshwah's dominions had been annexed, and those of Sindia, 
Ilolkar, and tlie Rajah of Ik^rar lay at the mercy of the governor- 
general, and were saved only by his exceeding and honourable 
moderation. There was at last, after sixty years from the 
battle of Phissy, no question of the supremacy of British power 
throughout India, nov^ more perfectly established, and more effec- 
tively dominant, than that of Auri^ngzebe. 

With the fate of the l*6shwah himself, this chapter may be 
appropriately closed. In the month of March, it was ji,,, p^^iiwuh 
discovered that Appa Sahib, the rajah of Nagpoor, 
was still in active coimuunication with the Pdsb wah, sithib. 
and assisting him by every means in bis power to coDtiane the 
war. Mr. Jenkins, therefore, arrested him, and kept him prisoner 
till Ix)rd Hastings’s pleasure should be known. The Pdsbwah, 
deprived of the promised succour, was still hunted from place to 
place by detachments from the several divisions, and 
his force was attacked and routed at Sewnee, by 
Colonel Adams, on April 18. The capture of Chandah followed, 
and he was dri^'len uortliwards, alUchances of aid fn)m the eoiitli 
being cut ofl? During these wanderings, he had addressed him- 
self successively to Mr. Jenkins, ^r. Elphinstone, and He*iwaf«ir 
to the liritisb commanders, offering terms; but as »«*■'«■• 
the only replies he received required bis unconditional surren^ 
der, he pursued his ri>ute sortbwards, hoping to reach Shidin 
This, however, was impossible : all the fords and passes were 
guarded; nml abandon^ by every arlherent of importance; he 
reached Dholkote, near Aseergurh, with about 8,000 men. 
Thence he dispatched an agent to Sir John M^leolmy who was at 
Indoor, who sent to him his two assistants, lieutenants Tbedemimiis 
Lew and McDonald, requiring him to renounce all 
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claim to fthe sovereigntj of the Deccan, to giv^ up Trimluk* 
jee Dainglia, and the murderers of the English officers. He 
was also to proceed to meet Sir John Malcolm. It is almost in* 
conceivable whj anj negotiations whatever should have been 
opened, or anything short of unconditional submission accepted 
by Sir John Malcolm. It was quite impossible, either that Bajee 
Kdo could have escaped the forces which were rapidly closing 
round him, or have maintained himself in the rude tract oif 
country into which he had been driven; but the negotiations 
with him nevertheless continued, and were even protracted. The 
host and only excuse for them lies in Sir John Malcolm’s kindly 
disposition and generosity, and, in spite of his treacheiy, sym- 
Thr Pfeahwah p^thy with a prince so lately a monarch, and now a 
pensioned, fugitive. His final asrreement with the P^shwah pro- 
vided him a pension fbr life, of eight lacs — 80,000/. — ^per year ; 
and it fis due justice to Bajee Bao to state that he was able 
also to secure estates, and other provisions, for those who had 
THiniiukjee ^ These terms, though accom- 

ftiivsfid and some censure to Sir John Malcolm for 

till prisoned exceeding instructions, were ratified by Lord Hastings, 
for life. Bithoor, near Cawnpoor, was 'selected by the Pdsh- 

wah as his place of future resideq,ce. The surrender of Trimbukjee 
was evaded ; but he was afterwards apprehended, and died at Chu- 
nar, in confinement. 


CHAPTER V. 

rax ADMIXISTUATI09 OF THE MARQUESS HASIUTeS (condlided)^ 
1818 TO 1623. 

With an inconsiderable numbei of sieges and operations in the 
ctoeingoper^ i^be Campaign of 1818 closed. As^rgurh was 
Sm/iiiurtE* surrendered to Sir John Malcolm on April 9: and as 
isia his justification for renstance and aid to the Pdshwah, 

the commandant, Jeswunt Rao, showed to Sir John, his ma^r 
Sindja’s instructions. It was not tho only instance of Sindia’s 
treachery which had been brought to light; but he had been 
eifectiially restrained and humbled, and tbe retention of Aseergurh, 
which was garrisoned by British troops, was thought sufficient 
punishment. Lord , Hastings was, however, determined to make 
the treacheij of the Rajah of Nagpoor an example to all, and^ 
ordered him to be transmitted to the fort of Allahabad as a ateS 
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prieonor. On^the road thither he contrived to seduoe some of 
the Sepoys of his escort, and was allowed to escape. SHcape of 
For a time, assisted by Cheetoo Pindh&ree, and at the ‘^**** ' 

^ead of a lawless rabble, he maintained a precarious existence in 
the Vindhya and Sdtpoora mountains ; but these bands were dis- 
persed, and after wandering from court to court of the Hindoo 
princes, he received eventual protection, under the cognisance of the 
British Government, from the Kajah of Jodhpoor. In regard to 
the Nagpoor territories, the widow of Kughoojee Bhdslay was 
allowed to adopt a boy, who was duly proclaimed rajah, 
under the regency of his adoptress ; but the authority miuiBtratioii 
was only nominal, as the whole of the administration ^ 
was placed under the Resident, until the youth should attain his 
majority. 

In a comparatively few instances, resistance was offered to the 
British troops. Talnair, the former Fatan capital of c/ipcureof 
Khandesh, was extremely strong, and defended by a 
body of the Pdsh wah’s Arabs. After a short resistance, the native 
officer in command submitted, and came out to Sir T. Hislop, who 
sent a party to ta^e possession. It appeared, however, that 
the garrison had either not been consulted, or that it was an 
act uf treachery ; for the party,»being allowed to pass several of 
the gates, were at last set upon by the Arabs, and the officer in 
command killed. On the news of this event reaching Sir Thomas, 
he ordered an assault, in which nearly the whole of the A^ab 
garrison was killed, and the native commandant was hanged the 
next morning as an example. This act, which caused a good deal 
of subsequent discussion — especially in England — with the par- 
ticulars of the attack on Talnair, will be found detailed at length 
in Prinsep^s narrative, which, in regard to the final operations 
of this campaign, possesses extreme interest. ' Another somewhat 
memorable siege was that of Malligaom, in Kband^h, sinmot 
into which fort all the fugitive Arab mercenaries had **•“*»■«»*• 
collected. aThey defended the place very bravely, but from the 
fbst inefficient means had been employed in the attack; the 
gams' j were in proportion cftifident, and they repulsed (me 
assault. They eventually proposed terms, and were TheinirriMu 
allowed to march out under promise of paymeift of capitulates. , 
their arrears of pay, and aYree passage to Arabia. This ginerous 
treatment was, however, misunderstood. The Arabs considered 
they had had the best of the contest ; and the result evef since 
then, has been held up as an instance of successful resistance by 
Arabs to English troops which conld not he overcome, and at 
Hyderabad and elsewhere has produced many bad conHeqtiences. 

The hill forts in the Western Ghauta fell, one by one« to Geni;^ 
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?fitzler*8 force f and in Wnaota, Comets Tlunter nn(^Morrifon were 
i'onnd in ^ood health, as also the wives and familieH 
of the liajah of Sattara and his brother. It was then 
ascertained that the brave Bappoo Gdkla had himself 
written to the commandant of Wasota, directing the two ^poor 
hiiiropeans * to be well treated, and the brder had been obeyed. 
The whole of the atupendous mountain fortresses having either 
.... - sjibmitted or been captured, the Bajab of Sattara was 
fliittjirH placed upon his throne with great pomp on April Jl ; 
>11 none . territory assigned to him, which yielded about 

fourteen lacs, or 140,000/., was that of his ancestor Sivajee, and 
for the present an English officer, Captain Grant Duff, was placed 
with him to manage the affairs of his principality. 

At this period, General Munro's conduct was spirited and use- 
ful. Having no regular forces, he raised a levy of tlie 
armed people of Northern Mysore and adjacent dis- 
tricts, and with these he not only took possession of 
several of the strongest forts in the country, but followed up 
4,500 of the P^sbwah’s infantry, with thirteen guns, to Sholapoor, 
where he routed them, with the loss of their guns ; and the cap- 
ture of the strong fort of Sholapoor followocf. 

As far as military operations ^ere concerned, the occupation of 
the Pdshwah 8 territory W'as completed before the rainy season of 
1818; the establishment of a civil ndniinistration necessarily oc- 
o.\Vi ad- cupied a longer period. The whole of the dominions were 
iniiiiBtration. divided into four great portions. To the soutli western, 
bordering on Mysore, Mr. Chaplin, an eminent Madras civilian, was 
nominated ; Captain H. D. Robertson to the district and city of 
Poonn ; Captain Briggs to Kliand^sh, and Captain Pottinger to the 
central portion from the Bheenuito Chandoor. To assist them, a num- 
ber of native ofRcers were selected from those of the late government, 
(%eerfiti surprising with what rapidity whole pro- 

BuitniiBBion vinces and their people submitted to a new government, 
ot the people, partitsj of the old soldiery, pnd of law- 

less characters, from time to time committed outrages and de- 
predations, and some plots were discovered among the Brahmins; 
but these were unimportant in comparison with the great measures 
of pacifications of the countiy, security of life and property, and 
Ttu nf of peace, which <all well-alTected classes de- 

niH BritiBU sired, and which, up to the present time — upwards of 
•• fifty years — has continued unbroken ; Vhile the names 

of the four subordinate, and the chief commissioner, Mr. Elpbin- 
stone, live among ths Mahrattas of all classes as household words. 
No portions of India had become more desolated from pe^tual 
war, exactions, and misgovemment, than the Mahratta territoriea 
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at the period Si the war, and equally may be it declai^d that at 
the present time none is more content or prosperous. In place of 
widespread desolation, and thousands of deserted villages, there 
i^not now a single ruined hamlet, or an acre of unoccupied land, 
except what is imculturable. The P^shwah's great feudatories, 
tlie Rajahs of Kolapoor and Akulkote, Appa Desaye Nepankur, 
the ]*utwurdhun, Kastia, and other great families, gave in theii 
allegiance, and their possessions and estates were se- Aecvritr of 
cured to them ; and the hereditary rights of all district r*^**®*^’* 
and village oiFices were continued. Any revaluation of the land, 
or change in the collection of revenue, would, necessarily, have 
been premature ; and what had been the basis of the P^shwah's 
revenue system was continued. All hereditary pensions and 
allowances, rent-free lands, and charitable and religious endow- 
ments, were confirmed throughout the country. The great origi- 
nator of tlieso most judicious and benevolent measures, the 
Hon. Mountstiiart Klpliiustone, succeeded to the government ot 
the Bombay I’residency on November 1, 1819, and was thus 
enabled to preside over the execution of details without iuterriip- 
tiun ; and from first \q last his liberal and generous settlements 
received the fullest approval of the Marquess of Hastings. 

The final issue of ihe war, triumphant as it had been, was, to 
say the least of it, ill received in England : not indeed ^ . . 
as regarded the military operations, winch were beyond the wnr lu 
cavil : but as regarded the policy of the governor-general. • 

Mr. Canning led the way in a speech to the House of Commons, 
in April 1819. The Court of Directors, while appreciating * the 
promptitude and vigour with which Lord Hastings bad dispersed 
the gathering elements of a hostile conspiracy,’ denounced the 
extension of territory ; but posterity has awarded ample recogni- 
tion of his Lordship’s great measures, by which Central and 
Western India had been delivered from a condition of never- 
ceasing anarchy, so long as the lewless armies of the rival powers 
wei*e uncons^ained. It was not bnly in regard ^ the ^ 

issue of the war that the Court of Directors were tiieOi>urtof 
hostile o Lord Hasting. He*had undertaken the 
siippoit of native education, and he followed it up with 
ail the energy and generosity of his character. Venflicular schools 
began to be established, whiKh were crowded by native 
scholars ; and Lord Hastings himself became the patron 
of a society established for the education of native children in 
r.Dgli>*h literature and science. A native newspaper 
was i.**8ued by the missionaries at Serampo6r,*aad the nHcive newi- 
ICnglisb press became virtually free. All these acts were 
directly opposed to the traditional policy of the Directon, whicli 
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amounted in fact to the assumption that India could only be safe 
so long as its people were ignorant ; and they afforded scope for 
Dimpprovai irritating comments and censure upon the govemoi^ 
of uij lourt general’s conduct, which were ns undeserved as thpy 
were illiberal; but he persevered notwithstanding, and laid the 
foundation of that great extension of education which is now in 
active progress. 

llie last years of Lord Hastings's administration were devoted 
by him, with a rare amount of labour, ability and corapreheneivo- 
Lord ness, to the duties of civil and financial administration ; 

Svifiui-*** ftnd though the details of Madras and Bombay were 
ministration, managed by their rospectlve governments, his Lordship's 
supervision extended over all. His personal labour for nine years 
WHS enormous, and hardly credible ; and wherever bis intervention 
extended, it was on the side of liberal measures, and for the 
removal of oppressive or ill-suited laws : while at every turn he had 
to encounter the hardlj-concealed enmity of members of his own 
Council, and their faction in the Court of Directors and Proprietors, 
aingapoor 1810, the goveiTior-general secured the cession and 
iiurcimaed. purchase of the island of Singappor, which had become 
the great entrepdt of Eastern commerce ; and an insurrection in the 
province of Kuttack, which had arisen from the rapacity of the 
subordinate government officials, was subdued and remedied. The 

- - , financial results of this penod of bis tenure of office 

niirrfMfttl , * , , j. .1 

aimiiciHi were more satisfactory, notwithstanding the expenses 

reauita. Nipfil and Mahratta wars, than those of any of his 

predecessors. There was an annual surplus of two millions sterling, 
with ample reserve in the treasury, and the national credit was 
established upon a more sound and enduring basis than it had ever 
„ ^ before attained. During Lord Hastings's period, not 

of irovorn- the least reform was effected m the pnvate and official 
men u an officers of government, civil and military, 

who were in eveiy respect chanu'ed from the lawless times of Olive 
and Warren Hastings. Lord afid Lady Hastings gavo a high tone 
to the society of Csicutta ; there was an honourable ambition to 
excel, induct by his patroiiagd, and the new provinces and ex- 
tended §eld8 of labour excited efforts for distinction which were 
won by Able lervants of the period in all departments of the ser- 
vice.* The servants of the company Vere no longer adventurers; 
on the contrary, it had become difficult to obt^ India appoint- 
ments by even the best families of England. Among all this 
glorious success, however, there arose a duud which overdiadowed 
the lastdays of Lofd Hastings's administration, the story of which, 
though the details are immensely voluminous, must be told in a 
tow words* 
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The Nizam’s State, ravaged by Pmdhdrees and banditti, oppressea 
by its district administxatovs, and for the most part run _ ^ 

ID waste, was in an almost hopeless condition of insol- the NiKHiii*ii 
f ency. The Nizam, always weak and vacUlating, had the u^nitn * 
from the first no experience ; and having secured private 
estates and sources of income, left the conduct of his afiairs to his 
minister Moneer-ool-Moolk, and altogether retired from public 
life. Moneer-ool-Moolk had neither firmness nor capacity; and 
the executive administration fell into the hands of Rajah Chundoo 
Lall, whose ability could not indeed be questioned, but whose 
reckless financial conduct led to almost irretrievable results. The 
Resident at the court had no power to interfere, except by remon- 
strance, which was of little or no avail. It had been an object of 
the governor-general, in which he was supported by the court, to 
have the useless horse and foot of the Nizam’s army reformed, as, a 
measure of economy as well as efficiency*; and, as regards a com- 
pact force of 10,000 men« artillery, cavalry, and infantry, the 
object was fully accomplished. No corresponding reduction was, 
however, made in the old or irregular troops, and the expenditure 
in the new force waft established on a scale of liberality, hardly 
perhaps proportioned to the means available; but for the suppres- 
sion of all local disorders, it was^ost efficient. The reckless extrfk* 
vagance of the minister continued, in spite of remonstrances ; and 
as the revenue had fallen to a very low amount, Mr., afterwards 
Sir, Charles Metcalfe, in 1820, proceeded on a tour 
through the country, with a view to ascertaining its of the 
real condition. He then proposed, with the consent of iTKilvUes 
the Nizam, to establish English officers in the several ®®‘**’** 
provinces, to make and guarantee the revenue settlements, and to 
act against the banditti ; and the measure was carried out with 
good effect. Nor was it opposed by Chundoo Lall, whose minis- 
terial revenues and credit were considerably enhanced. 

In the same year, Chundoo Lall^licited a loan of sixty wm. 
lacs— 600, 600/. — from the banking-house of William 
Pdmc? & Co. of Hyderabad, apd permission was granted for the 
tiymsaction by the govemQr-g:eneral in Council on July 15. 

The banking-house of Messrs. William Palmer Co. had been 
established in 1814, undei^tbe license of the Supreme Gov^ment. 
The bead of it, Mr. W. Palmer, was the son of General William 
Palmer, one of the ablest of the older schocd of diplomqjtists in 
India ; he had entered the military senioe of the Nizam at an 
early age, and afterwards became a banker, in association with 
local native capitalists. In 1816, the Act^ of Geo. III. c. 142, 
irhicb prohibit^ pecuniary dealings with narive powers by Euro- 
peans, was auapuided in Measis. Palmer’s favour by an ord^r in 
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Council, dHted July 23 , ]8](i, and the official instrument or deed 
which was transmitted to them, left them at liberty to carry on 
' ' all acts within the territories of the Nizam, w'hich are prohibited 
by the Siiid Act of Parliament/ provided, that ‘ they communicate, 
when required to do so, the nature and objects of these transac- 
tions.’ These transactions were manifold: the loan and other 
employment of (!apital, the opening: of the trade of the country in 
cotton, timber, and other productions, and the import to a lRrg:e 
extent of English manufactures; and it was by the punctual 
advfmces of the house alone, that the valuable reformed contingent 
was enabled to take and keep the field during the Mahratta war 
of 1817-18. Up to 1820, tberefoi'e, the same relations continued. 
The rates of interest were necessarily high, ranging from eighteen 
to twenty- four per cent. ; but the Government of India had already 
borrowed at tw'elve per cent., and in the Nizam’s and other native 
Slates the ordinary rates were from thirty-t-ix, forty, and even 
more. 

The faction of the Calcutta Council which had consistently 
Thciioiigonf opposed Lord Hastings’s measures was supported by a 
powerful party in England ; and in 1820, the court 
preagcd. withdrew the sanction of Council to the Hyderabad 
transactions. Messrs. Palmer’s Aealings with the minister were 
suddenly interdicted, and the sixty-lac loan paid off by the Resi- 
dent. On his first arrival at Hyderabad, Mr. Metcalfe reported 
thnrt, with the exception of a high rate of interest, he observed 
nothing in regard to the transactions of the house ' which required 
intei-fercnce or restraint.’ Again, * that the house should be un- 
fettered in its transactions/ and much more to the same purport. 
The change was sudden and overwhelming ; and before the house 
could afford explanations, or draw up the documents which were 
a terwards so voluminously rendered, it had been iiTetrievahly 
destroyed. Reasons for this strange issue appeai'ed in time. Under 
the wealth and influence of the l\puse, Sir Charles had considered 
himself slighted, and he recorded, perhaps on his convictions, how- 
ever erroneous, that its further existence w'os dangerous. He saw 
also an opportunity for ridding thu English Government of the 
annual payment of seven lacs— /0, 000/. — ^for the pdshkush, or 
Gnpitaiieit tribute fir the Northern flii*car8, which had ^en 
tfoiiof iiio piinctuallv disbursed U) the Nizam from year to year 
the Northern Since their cession. This pdshkush ''was, therefore, 
Oil cart. capitalised, to rapresent the sums due — 78,70,670 rupees 

to Messrs. Palmer's, ^and 20,00,000 to the company; 08,70,670 
rupees — 087,000/.— or, in a fi'action above, only twelve and a hull 
yea-Ts’ purchase of the annual payment 
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From this aA)itra)7 course, two prominently importapt results 
ensued. First, the utmost offence was g;iven to his High- offrarf to 
ness the Nizam, by the cessation of the pdshltush under 
HT^ circumstances — much more on a* point connected with tlie 
fiMnncial nflairs of his dominions, with which the British Goveru- 
jiient had no pretence whiitever of interference. His protestunous 
were in proportion bitter and vehement ; but they were unheeded, 
and the ai t of spoliation has neither been forgiven nor forgotten to 
this day. It was considered a deliberate insult, and an arbitrary 
exercise of power over a helpless allv, and it was un- 

. , , , ,, , *■„ ■, Mlsrhleroni* 

questionably both; while the sum allowed was quite n^uita »f the 
inadequate to the value obtained. Secondly, to Chundoo 
Ijall, or to the Nizam's government, the payment of the loan was 
of no practical benefit, bat indeed much the contrary : for it loosed 
the minister’s hands, and drove him into the power of Arabs, 
TatAns, Gosains, military chiefs, and local inkers, who, desperate 
as the credit of the State was, ext/)r(ed the highest possible rates 
of uMirious interest and bonuses for years afterwards, and brought 
it to the verge of extinction. <So long,’ said Chundoo Lall, * as 
1 enn borrow three and pay one, I can go on.’ 

It was not, however, before the payment of the loan only that 
the house of Willisun Palmer & (Jjp. broke down. All caunei for 
their other dealings, of every kind, were at the same lime tem'Jo? Wm. 
proclaimed to be illegal, and the consequences were in- dr co.* 
evitable destruction. All outstanding debts, instalments, districts 
held in mortgage, district advances for timber and cotton, were 
forfeited. The house paid twenty-five per cent by way of instalment, 
but its further exertions were for th(} time utterly paralysed. The 
sequel to those triinsactions did not follow for several years, and 
will be related in its appropriate place ; but the morti- 
tiiMtions to which Lord Hastings had been ex^tosed by of Lnni 
the unworthy suspicions of the Court of Directors, and 
more than insinuations of corrupt motives in regard to Sir William 
Hiimhold’s connection with WilKam Palmer & Co., were insup- 
portable. He sent home his resignation in 1821, though he did not 
leave Tm lia till January 1, 1823 :« great and good man, who, likf 
Clive, Warren Hastings, and J.iord Wellesley, was yet to experienou 
tiie bitter effects of that clique by which his great^tsacts, and moat 
triumphant policy, had been persistently opposed* 
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CHAPTER VL * 

THS ABMIVISTBATION OF LORD AXHERST— THE BDBMESE WAR, 

1823 TO 1825. 

liORD Hasiiegs was succeeded by Mr. Adam, the senior member 
Bir. Adma of Council, who bad uniformly opposed all his liberal 
iwverrior- moAsures, and who had assisted in, if not brought about, 
iiciierai. the ruin of Messrs. William Palmer & Co. Mr. Can- 
ning had been nominated to succeed the governor* general ; but he 
preferred to remain in the English ministry, and of the two other 
LordAmherit Candidates, Lord William Bentinck, and Ijord Amherst 
aiipuinttKi. iijyj recently conducted an embassy to China, the 

choice fell upon Lord Amherst ; but it was seven months before 
he arrived in India. During this period, the narrow, despotic 
mind of Mr. Adam found congenial employment in ruining Mr. 
Silk Buckingham, the editor of one of the Calcutta newspapers, by 
deporting him from India, and prohibiting the issue of his paper. 
This was the only event of moipent by which the interregnum was 
rendered memorable, and by which it attained an unenviable noto- 
riety. Mr. Adam died at sea, on his passage home, and thus es- 
caped the retaliation of Mr. Buckingham before the English people, 
and Mr. Buckingham was subsequently silenced by an annuity. 

Lord Amherst reached Calcutta on August 1, 1823, and found 
DiAturiied relations of the Government of India with the 

with'””* Burmese in an unsatisfactory and menacing position. 
Burmab. During the administration of Lord Hastings, the Bur- 
mese, in 1618, had arrogantly demanded the cession of the whtile 
of Eastern Bengal, and threatened to take it, if not given, up. The 
governor-general, affecting to believe the letter a forgery, sent it 
Imck without comment ; but it was not the less an aqthenric docu- 
ment It proceeded out of the success which had attended the 
Burmese extension of their dominions, which, in 1822, had included 
Assam by conquest, and thus brought them, without any inter- 
vening poweB, to the frontiers of the British. Over the province of 
Asaafn the authority of the Englishdiad not been extended ; and 
up to the date of its conquest, from a very early period, it had not 
only preserved its entire independence, but mamtained its position 
against eveiy attempt to subdue it by the Imperial viceroys of 
Tb^ mr-Hftm *^0 Burmese were for war *with 

orcuiT the English, affiiin were brought to a cnris by a clidm 
•babpoore^ made by the Burmese governor of Assam to the island. 
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of Shalipuoree, #t the mouth of the Xanf river ; and without at- 
tending to the governor-general’s desire that the right to V should 
he decided by a mutual commission, forcibly occupied it by troops^ 
which drove out the British detachment in charge, Theiainnd 
wifh some loss. The island was soon recovered, and a 
remonstrance addressed toi;he King of Ava ; but this only produced 
a fresh ebullition of arrogance, and Maha Bundoola, the great 
Burmese general, was dispatched with an army, and a pair of golden 
fetters, to conquer Bengal, and send the governor-general, Itound, 
to the * golden feet ’ of the king. 

Remonstrance being useless, Lord Amherst, finding the Burmese 
general was preparing to invade Bengal on two points, LordAmherat 
issued a declaration of war on February 24, 1824. In 
regard to funds for the war, the eituation of Government was one 
of unexampled prosperity. There was a surplus of two millions 
sterling a year, and ten millions sterling were in reserve in the 
public treasuries ; and there was no apprehension felt as to the 
conduct of the native troops in a foreign country, who, at Java, 
the Mauritius, and in Egypt, had already proved their . 

devotion. The greatest difficulty was in selecting a MMekinv 
point for invasion. The eastern part of Bengal was a ®“''®**** 
succession *of forests, morasses, and deep unfordable streams: the 
climate was known to be most unfiealthly, if not deadly, anil the 
ditficulty of transporting an army by land, with all its stores, was 
evidently insuperable. On the other hand, Captain 
Canning, who had been employed as envoy to the Bur- onnnUi^B * 
mese court, suggested an attack by sea on Rangoon, to 
be followed by an advance up the river Irrawaddy ; and this plan 
was ultimately carried out. 

The Burmese had, in the meantime, been prompt in action. They 
nad sent 20,000 men, under Bundoola, to the fre utior of Burmnse 
Bengal, where they drove in and destroyed a light pr^cw*”"*** 
detachment, under Captain Norton, on May 17 ; but their progress 
WAS checked by the advance of»a regular force from Bengal. 
Meanwhile tfie army of invarion, consisting of 12,000 men, chiefly 
from Mfldras, had assembled at Ijie Andaman Islands lungnon 
uuder the command of Sir Archibald Campbell ; and ®sptured. 
on May 11 the town of Rangoon, at the mouth of t]^e Irrawaddy, 
was occupied, almost witbiput resistance. Advance, however, 
proved impossible ; the heavy continuous rain prevented move- 
ment for six months, and the army had to lie inactive, sufignng 
frr>m short supplies of bad unwholesome rations, and the climate. 
Borne employment was found in minor openitioi)|i on the Tenaaserim 
coast, when its capital, Martaban, was taken possession ibrMiMn 
of; and also in the capture of stockades near Rangoon, 
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many of which were extremely strong, but in m^st instances ill 
der(Knde<f. 

On December 1, Biindoola, abandoning bis attack on Bengal, 
Biindooia Rangoon with an army of 60,000 men, 

RUiirks and the cnnipaign opened in earnest. He cofn« 

Kiiiisoon. inenced his operations by stockading the whole of his 

front, which was effected with great skill and rapidity. On the 
6th these stockades Wei's attacked by a combined force of infantry 
and gunboats, and partly destroyed ; but Bundoola retaliated on 
^ . I'll® 'th by an assault on the ICnglish position at the 

great pagoda, which was repulsed with heavy loss to 
ids forces, and followed up by four columns, which broke through 
the Burmese stockades and breastworks, and drove their whole 
army from the field. On the loth the capture of the strong 
stockaded position of Kokein followed, and Bundoola retreated to 
Donabew with his whole army. On the side of Arracan, two 
nifflcmciei expeditions proved failures, not from opposition by the 
In Anaaiu. enemy, for none was experienced, and Colonel Richards, 
with an insignificant force, had occupied the capital of Assam ; 
but the impossibility of conveying troops through forests and 
morasses had forced Colonel Shuldham and' bis army of 7,000 men 
to return, and General Morrison, who marched from Chittagong 
with ‘10,000 men, lost most of them by the pestilential fever of 
Arracan, and the survivors were recalled. These movements 
gave rise to a deplorable episode of the war, in the disaffection of 
sfutfn of Sepoy regiments, the 20th, 47th, and 62iid, which 

ttam' Hi'iMiy were under orders for Assam, and the actual mutiny 
regiiiicnta. 47th. Tlie Burmese war bad become a ten'or 

to men who had fought through the campaigns in Central India. 
The climate of the country, tlie magical arts of the Burmese, and 
their supposed invincibility, had possessed the minds of the 
Sepoys with a weird dread ; and there was some discontent also 
about carriage. On November 1, the 47th was ordei'ed to parade 
in marching order, for iiispectiop. Some of the men obeyed, but 
the rest refused to attend the parade. On the 2ud the order 
was repeated, and two of H.M.*^regiineuts, with a detachment of 
artillery, were sent to the station — Barrackpoor — to enforce its 
execution, ^he three native regiments were paraded^ and a 
solenvi warning was conveyed to the 47th, after which their native 
officers left them. They were ordered to ground their arms, but 
they .received the word with defiimt shouts, on ^liich the artillery 
present opened fire. The SSepoys broke, and fied, and eleven men 
were killed. The ^mutiny of the 47th was thus summarily re- 
pressed ; the 26tb and 62nd were not noticed, but the number of 
the 4''th was struck out of the Ibt of the army 
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After the failures in Bengal, there remained only the route by 
the Imiwaddy ; and in February, Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell was prepared to advance, in three columns, of iiiBrtrrr 
which the centnil, by land, was under his own com- *'^*^'^***‘*>^- * 

rgand ; the second in boats under Brigadier Cotton, and the third, 
under Colonel Sale, having been tiret sent to take Bossein, which 
was easily elTected, returned to Rangoon. Brigadier Cotton, 
w-hose force only amounted to COO men, attacked the famous 
stockaded position of Donabow on March 7 ; but it was defended 
by 12,000 of the flower of the Burmese army, under „„ 
the renowned Bundoola in person, and the assault 
was repulsed. On hearing of this event, Sir Arcliibald > 
Campbell, whose force was con>iderably in advance, returned ; 
and during a bombardment of the position on April 8, Bundoola 
was killed by a shell, whereupon the whole Burmese 
army retreated, leaving all their guns and stores, and the killed, 
position was occupied without resistance. No further ThoBumteHe 
oppo.siiion was experienced, and on the 25th l^rome, 
the capital of Lower Burmah, was occupied by the amiy, which 
took up quarters for the monsoon. Hence Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell gave it to be understood that he w'os empowered propomi* 
to negotiate for peace ; and tlie Burmese, who had ***''‘®*'’* 
again as.<<eiiibled an army of 50,0C0 men, sent envoys to him for 
the purpose of negotiation. The terms proposed by the governor- 
general were, however, rejected by the king, and at the close of 
the rains the war was resumed. • 

At this time Sir A. Campbell had not more than 5,000 men 
with him ; but they were in high health, and the real value of the 
Burmese in war liad been already tested. The first expedition 
against the enemy, an attack on the position of Wati- The war 
gaon, on November 16, was repulsed with a lo.s8 of 200 
men, and Brigadier ^lacDougall, who was* in command. The 
enemy, ns they bad dune at Rangoon, now gradunlly drew round 
JVime ; and on December 1, Sir A. Campbell attacked ^ 
their stockigles on the Nawain rfver, and carried them oiinip’iM>ir» 
in succession ; and on January 19, the position of Mai- 
lown ' as similarly Assaulted alfd captured, with a great number 
of guns, and much materiel of war. 

The king, now really alarmed, dispatched Dr. Price, an 
American missionary, from* Ava, to ascertain terms of 
peace ; but before an answer could be obtained, the i>uei* for 
Burmese commander, Muring Phuring, had marched 
direct upon Prome, with 10,000 men — all that remained to him. 
Sir Archibald Campbell hod only 1,300 min available, but he 
attacked the Burmese at once, on February 9, 1825, and drove 
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them ignominiouAly fr^ the field. The defeated general car-* 
Tn»BiinueM*ned the nem of his own loss to Ava^^nd begged for 
deieaieo. ^ )ie beheaded the same evening, 

^ and the king set himself in earnest to obtain peace, sending Dr. 
riic king's Price and Mr. Jordan, American missionaries, with his 
own ministers, and a portion of the money beforo 
osnipiMii. demanded, to Sir Archibald Campbell, who by this 
time had advanced to Yandaboo, within sixty miles of the capitaL 
Trestj <ft 'I'be terms of a treaty were soon arranged, and it was 

Tniidsboa. finally executed on February 24. By it the Burmese 
king ceded Teuasserim, Arracan, and Assam : and agreed to pay a 
million^terling, on account of the expenses of the war, of which 
twenty-five lacs — 250,000/. — were forthwith delivered. An envoy 
from the governor-general was also to reside at Ava for the future. 

There was no doubt that this war had been mismanaged ; but 
B«oct8of neither the country nor the climate, nor indeed the 
iiio war. enemy, had been understood. The Burmese power and 

resources had been vastly overrated ; and had the expedition been 
deferred to a proper season, when, as it did at last, it could have 
advanced at once by land, it would no doubt have carried all before 
it, and concluded a peace in one sesson. The war cost nearly 
13,000,000/. sterling; but the provinces o1i)tained have proved 
cheap at this cost, and ai-e still ,.iinproving. Assam produces tea 
equal to that of China, and the cultivation is fast increasing. 
Arracnn is the most fertile rice district in India, and the Teuas- 


se^im coast bo .sts of the city and port of Moulniein, erst a small 
village, now an entrepot for Eastern commerce, with a trade of 
nearly 1,000,000/. a year. The Court of Directors, who had 
hitlierto been accustomed to value the issue of a war only by wliat 
it would yield, were astonished by the expenditure which had 
swept away all Lord Hastings's accumulations, and there was a 
loud ciy for Lord Amherst's recal; but he was nevertheless 
suffered to remain. 


CHAPTER Vir. 

m ADlDOSTRATION OF LOKl) AKHSBSI 
' 1826 TO 1828. 

The xeault of the English invanon of Burmab was watched with 
KHtiTe intense and extraordinary anxiety by all classes of the 
tiVesimflM <^ulour and superstitious people of India; and to the 
v«r. strange magical acts of the Burmese^ and ^eir invinisi* 
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bl« prowess,^ -wire attributed the inaction Sf the army 'vhich had 
been aent. 'The truth, which lay in heavy continuous rain, bad 
food, and a countiy which became a iiooded morass, was credited 
bv none. The English, who had crushed Mahrattas, Patdns, and 
Pindhdrees in a single campaign, lay, it was actually believed, 
helpless befora an enem^ who slew their soldiers by Atmiird 
incantation, or prevented them from * raising their feet,* 
and so confibed them to a niirrow stiip of coast, wliein all 
inevitably perish. No reports on this subject, howevor absurd, 
were too gross for credence, and by them many hopes were 
awakened among the military classes, now unemployed, with 
whom *WBr and rapine had been the hereditary occupation of 
centuries. The English would, no doubt, persevere in the Bur« 
mese war ; but they would sacritice their army, and then — the old 
flags would be raised, and the result would not a second time be 
doubtful. Many strange crises of native feelings had from time 
to time arisen in India; but it is questionable whether any more 
universally expeiienced, or in v^hich the truth was more hope- 
lessly obscured and denied, was ever before encountered. Thera 
is always, however, ti culininatiog point in such periods of excite- 
ment, and in this instance it appeared at Bhurtpoor. 

No disatfection Lud been manifested by the Jits since Lord 
Lake’s peace with them in 180o; but their rajah was Airnintof 
dead, his son had succeeded, and his heir, a boy of 
tender age, had been recognised by the government of India pt 
his special request, and a political ofRcer had assisted at the cere«> 
mony. Hardly a year hod elapsed before the boy sue- 
ceeded his father ; but Doorjun Sal, his cousin, set him usurps the 
aside, and confined him, platdng hinisidf at the head of 
the troops, and proclaiming his own succession. Sir David Och- 
terlony — who held the office of political agi-iit to the 
governor-general in Northern India, was perfectly ociaeriouf s 
aware of the existing feeling among the native military ***^®®***'*“'** 
classes, and paw that any successful adventurer would draw tens 
of thousands of idle men to his standard fur another struggle for 
domhii M. lie was prompt in iKition. ile ordered an army of 
16,000 men and 100 guns to support the nomination of the British 
Government, and would have attacked Bhurtpoor forthwith, but 
Lord Amherst prevented hinfl He was peremptorily ordered*to re- 
call the troops and the proclamation he had issued ; and the veteran 
soldier and diplomatist, perceiving the animus of the order be had 
received, resigned his office, after writing an able protest| and re- 
tired to Meerut He never recovered tha indignity he 
bad siifTered. and died two mouths afterwards, as he SirOutid 
Hud, of a broken heart Sir Charles Metcalfe had been ^***^*'*^ . 
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tuinnione<I from Ilydembad in anticipation of Sir ))avid*8 resi^ipna- 
lion, and eventually took charge of political all airs. 

There can be no doubt that Sir l)a\id Ochlerlony’s policy was 
the true one, and his sacrifice to satisfy a (!!alcutta party was, an 
act of weakness on the part of the governor-geiicrnl which w*ia 
welcomed with avidity bv the disaffected. There en- 
In sued only one comment on the transaction tliroughoiit 
KiiifUah'’ India,— the English are afraid to attack Bliurtpoor. 
iitaetion; Doorjun Sill, who would have yielded to a real show of 
force, would have submitted ; the .Tat chiefs would have rallied 
round their lawful prince ; and the disaffected would have be»jri 

reiitiita. Overawed. As it was, they were encouraged : and in 
a short time 2o,000 men had engaged themselves, ‘ to 
fight the company behind the walls which liad defied Lord Lake, 
the conqueror of Ilindostnn.’ And not only tliis, but the whole 
of the north-west, with its seething crowds of potty chiefs and 
inilitary adveninrera, the Inwlevss chieftains of Jhindelkhiind and 
Malwah, the Mahrattna of Sindia and Ilolkar, were, it was evident 
on the best grounds, prepared to support the rising should any 
chance of success appear. Lord Amherst ,aiid his council were 
HirChfiripa dismayed; nor was it till the arnval of Sjv Charles 
Mi'tniifc’fl Metcalfe from Hyderabad that the effects of the panic 
ii.iiiiite. -virere redeemed. His minute on the sulyect is one of 
the finest of his state papers. He reconled that not only tne 
iqterest, hut the duty of the British Government to the people it 
had already rescued from anarchy, required the exercise of a bold, 
prompt, and iiiicoinpromising policy in regard to Bhurtpoor; and 
finally the governor-general and his council confirmed the opinion. 

There was no delay ; 20,000 troops of all arms, with 100 pieces 
Preimrafioiis arliHerv, took the field and marched upon Bhurtpoor, 
fi.r thp fiii-tfp under the command of I^ord Combennere, the coni- 
«>f fill uiciN Mir. „^j|n(i 4 jr_;^,chief. The army airived on December 10, 
1826, and the siege commenced. Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had 
joined Lord Comberniere, again littempted to con vinca Doorjun Sal 
find the insurgents of their folly ; but he could make no impression, 
they were too deeply coniproinitted by intngiies at every native 
atronirrhof court in India to recede, and the siege operations pro- 
the fort gre«»ed in earnest. Bhurtpoor had been much strength- 
ened Since the previous siege, which* had exposed the weakness 
of some of the defences, and was impi-egnable before any ordinary 
attack. The heaviest artillery made no impression upon its 
immense walls and bastions, which were constructed of tenacious 
clay only : and at langth mining was resorted to— a course advised 
fwin the first by Lieutenant Forbes, of the Engineers, hut previbusly 
lejevtec/ On January 18, a great mine containing 10^30 pounds 
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of ffanpowdor, laid under the principal bastion and counterscarp of 
the ditch, waa exploded, and the fort was stormed and 
captured in a few houie ; C,000 of the enemy perished 
ie its defence, but the loss of the British did not exceed 
1,000 of all ranks. DoQrjim Sdl was apprehended in an attempt 
to escape, and the boy rajah was placed upon his throne on Janu- 
ary 20, 1820, by Sir Charles Metcalfe and the commander-in-chier. 
The fortifications were thrown down into the ditch, and the whole 
levelled with the adjacent ground. 

So far the proceedings of the army hod been glorious ; but the 
public wealih and property of the family were seized private 
as prize money by the forces, and, in tlie words of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, * our plundering, under the name of 
prize, has been very disgraceful, and has tarnished our well-earned 
lioiionr.* The only alternative to save the property of the State 
would have been to grant a substantial donation to the troops as 
an equivalent ; but tliis was not adopted, owing to the etlects of 
severe financial pn^ssure, and the prize money * of Bhurtpoor was 
subsequently divided among its captors. It is impossible 
to over-estiinat(i the etfect of the capture of Bliiirtpoor tin* ciihMim 
combined jwitb the destruction of its fortifications : and 
with this victory, and the conclusion of the Burmese war, the 
open disaflection of the armed classes of India passed away. Since 
Doorjun Sdl, now a prisoner at Benares, had failed, no one elso 
ixutiained to lead a desperate enterprise : and the mil power ("Jf 
the English, their inexhaustible i‘i.‘sourccs, and their unfailing 
^ikbaV or prestige, became perliaps more fully impressed upon 
the native mind than before. 

Lord Amherst had been created an earl for bis services, and had 
recoi\ed the thanks of the Courts of l>irect^)rs and ^ 

IVoprietors. Ilis health liad been indifleront in India, rffatedau 
and he proceeded on a tour in the north-west proviiiees *’‘'^** 
at the close-of 1820, visiting the^principal cities,, receiving the 
homage of tin chiefs, and finally retiring to Simlith in the Hima« 
lavas, for the hot weather, the first time it had been 
used as . vice- regal sanatorium. During his absencti, ontniiiiDhod 
the Council at Calcutta again signalised itself by an 
attack upim the i)re8s, one^ editor being summarily 
deported for a harmless squib ; but during his residence in Calcutta, 
Tool'd Amherst had supported the press liberally, and relaxed 
nianv restrictions now re-imposed. The govemor- 
general s progress through the provinces of Upper rffmAnfths 
India was attended with excellent effect. lie visited S-IJUST 
l^ukhnow, where the NnwAb, now king, then in infirm 
health, died in the month of October 1827, and was succeeded by 

K X 2 
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his son, S&liin&n Jdh. In a visit to the ex-emperor of Dehlj, his 
future position was pointed out to him ; and st Simlah, visits from 
agents bf Kunjeot Singh, Sindia, Holkar, and the princes of Raj- 
pootann, with the various questions relating to each, fully occh- 
Death of lordship’s attention. , In March of 1827, the 

Dftwiiic iiio great Dowlut Rao Sindia died of a chronic disease 
siiidiR. which he had long been afflicted. He left no 

issue, male or female ; but his wife, Baiza Bye, was allowed to 
adopt a successor, and a boy of eleven years old, Junkojee, was 
selected from among his relatives, and recognised by the governor- 
general. An old prediction exists in this family, that reigning 
Sindias leave no male heirs, which, up to the present day, has 
been strangely fulfilled. 

The only other political event of importance which deserves 
Th^^HRjuhof attainment of his majority by the Rajah 

Bt^rnr attiiina of Magpoor: when his territories, which had been 
his majoricr. admirable skill by Mr. Jenkins, fi*om the 

period of his election to the sovereignty, in 1818» were delivered 
over to his charge. Material prosperity, and cultivation, had in- 
creased to an extent never before known in*' Berar ; but the pros- 
perity of the people only served to incite exBction,r and in a 
comparatively short period thb last memorials of Mr. Jenkins* 
benevolent administration hud been utterly eradicated. 

Lord Amherst's departure from India was accelerated by the 
L«.rd.MniierRt iutolUgence of the dangerous illness of his daughter, 
iiiuin. jeft Calcutta in February 1828, having some 

time before sent home his resignation. For the present he was 
succeeded by Mr. Butterworth Bayley, the senior mem- 
B2Iain. k *"* her of Council ; but Lord William Bentinck had ob- 
iucoeedg. |;j^jned the appointment of governor-general in 1827, 
and he arrived in Calcutta on July 4, 1628. 


CHAFFER VIII. 

PBOO^SS IN UADKAB AND BOHBAT, 1813 TO 1628. 

SmcB the termination of the war vritb Tippoo Sooltan, the pro- 
gTosjb of events in the southern presidency, Madras, had been Tory 
sir Thomai enemies remained to be overcome, and 

MuuniVHftDd the whole of the ceded and conquered protdnces re- 
witiementi. ju^ined* tranquil. There was some ditficully, however, 
in ostaUishing the demand for land revenue on an uniform bams, 
and it was not till Sir Thomas, then Colonel, Hunro, who hod 
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been plnced, iif charge of the ceded districts, struck qpt a plan 
for general settlements, that any decided measures were adopted, 
lake all parts of India in which the Mahomedans had ^Ative 
- lyt interfered with the original Hindoo system, it ex- ■»■*«“• 
isted all over the new districts : not, perhaps, in so perfect a form 
as in tlie Deccan, but Aill sufficiently intact to preserve its dis 
tiiictive existence, and to form a foundation for regular proceed- 

inirs. I'be first attempts at settlement were made in . , 

... --r, t - 1 .1 /• M j 1 1 Sftttlnnentt 

lyiitation of Bengal with the few Zemindars, or landed with 

proprietors, who were found to exist ; but these classes 
were in no wise analogous to the Zemindars of Bengal. There 
the larfd had ceased to belong to the people. Their original rights^ 
whatever they had been, had ceased to exist, and the land had 
passed into the possession of the Zemindars. In the 
Madras provinces, on the contrary, the land, according 
to immemorial custom, belonged to the people in right nf occu 
paitcy, subject to the payment of the rulers’ taxes ; and the indi- 
vidual tenures were Meras, which involved hereditary occupation 
on payment of a fixed rent — with tenancies at will, in regard to 
* lands which had originally been Meras, but had lapsed into the 
general rillage stock, and could be rented from year to year by 
payment in money, or by a propcg’tion of the crop in kind. The 
so-called Zemindars, therefore, were not, in general, proprietors of 
the soil, though they possessed individual Meras rights; they 
weie, with the exception of those who were hereditary princes or 
nobles of formerly existent Hindoo or Mahomodan dynasties, T(»r 
the most part district or village officers : some of revenue, some 
of police, who held their position by hereditary rights piiiiurof th« 
of great antiquity. Any setiJements with parties in 
such positions necessarily failed : and the people resented Zi-»n»nu«fa 
(hem, as conferring new rights upon the Z^niindars, to which they 
'Were not entitled by ancient usage. The so-called Zemindars, 
thereibi*e. kerame no more in fact than farmers of the revenue, 
which gav^rise to many abuses, «nd was extremely unpopular. 

These questions led Colonel Munro to consider the propriety and 
possili'ity of making settlements with the people them- Bpntimrr 
selves, or Ryots, as they are usually termed ; and his 
measures, which had a semblance of possibility an^aven improve- 
ment upon the old native system, were put in operation. iidRia 
The lands of every village werft surveyed after a rough “**^*»*®‘i* 
fashion, and assessed ; and a demand, equal to one-thiiA4>f the 
produce of each crop or field, institot^. In the first pl^e, the 
demand was too high, as the old Hindoo rate was iVom a seventh 
to a fifth: and, in ^e second, the proprietary rights of the people 
^ were not considered. It was a vast aggregation of temults at will. 
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and was ivarked by many oppressive clauses. I^an^s were allotted 
Pevrre individuals which they might be unable or unwii- 

pLiiMtiioH. jjuj, cultivate, yet they could be punished by fine or 
even flogging for refusal. When the crops of certain fields fail^, 
their rent could be assessed upon the village cultivation in general. 
Above all, the cultivator was taxed according to the crop he had 
sown, not according to the value of the land ; and the duty of an 
otti(;er of governiuent was to visit every village, revise the record 
of cultivation, and assess the crop os it stood. 

It will be understood how prolific such a system was in abuses 
kinds, and of oppression of the people; but it 
till* secured, for a time, a larger amount of revenue than 

liad ever before -b(»en collected, and the system was therefore 
lauded and couHrmed. When (lenenil .Munro visited England in 
1818, he was created a Knight Commander of the Hath for his 
services both iu a military and civil capacity, and he i^etiirned to 
MoiiuionMon Diditt AS govemor of the pivsiclency in which be liad so 
of the rniea. ]ojjg served. Now, as administi'utur general over the 
whole of the provinces, he could calmly review the working of 
the land revenue system : and it is recoide^ to his credit, that lie 
had no hesitation in undoing much of his own work, and relaxing 
the most stringent of the forinu” crude and oppressive regulations. 
Cultivation was rendered voluntary; impnsonment and other 
punishment for refusals to cultivate, cesavs for failure of crops, 
apd, in general, all the objectionable provisions of tlie old system, 
were abolished ; but even Sir Thomas could not get beyond a 
yearly settlement with each cultivator, and thus the yearly ten- 
ancies at will were continued. The ancient licreditary rights and 
practices fell into desuetude ; while it was certain that the new 
Hvstem not only ptjrpetuated the evils of the immediately preceding 
exactive native governments, but actually exceeded them. There 
were gross errors in regard to the land settlements in Bengal and 
in the north -western provinces; but it is questionable whether 
anything so universally depresshtg and demoralising ^ the Kyot- 
wary system of Madras was ever attempted there. The old native 
proprietory of the nortb-westera provinces, in many cases, dis- 
appeared under the action of the English laws, and of fraud, which 
it was impossible to check ; hut the people, even in such instances, 
were hot reached as in Madras, and the most material respects 
were not interfered with. * 

Thb%elaxations in the revenue system of Madras, liowever, such 
had been the misery consequent upon its first estp.blish* 
Miinr'iv ment, rendered Sir Thomas Munro most popular among 
i>..|.ui»ruy. people of the country ; and over all hereditary rights 
aud chaiitohle endowments he Wl extended his protection. lie 
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would lin\e«re£Fed in 1824; but remained, eax>ecially toenake pro- 
Tiaion for the Burmese war, until 1827, Avhen, in a farewell visit 
to liis old provinces and native friends, he sank under an attack of 
oholera at Puteechinto, near Gooty, to the great grief 
of the entire population lie had governed and been 
intimately connected wiAi for the w'hole period of his service. 

in Bombay, the people had been more fortunate. Mr. Elphin* 
stone, who was. thoroughly acquainted with the existing Bnmhaf 
institutions of the Mahratta country, very judiciously 
lunde no alteration in them. The Pdsh wall’s territory had become 
so wasted by nial-administratioii, exaction, and plunder, that, 
added to the ravages of war and local banditti, much of it waa 
lying waste ; hamlets and villt^res had disappeared, villages had 
dwindled iuto hamlets, and once prosperous towns into half-deserted 
vilhiges. To restore contidcnce and encourage the i-e-cultivatioii 
of the land w'^as the first object. Easy settlements were mode with 
villages on terms of five years; and though the principle has been 
called Uyotwar, and each cultivator's land and payments were 
entered in the village accounts, there was no interference with his 
proceedings ; aud on 4he old native svateiii, the assessment lay not 
oil the Q^'op, as in Madras, but on tlie land itself. Nor was any 
cliange made in liiis procii>efling «jntil by enquiry and experience 
the government wh.s enabled to carry out a more permanent and 
beneficial settlement During his iricumliency, Mr. Elphinstone 
completed the code of civil and ciiriiitial procedure civiuini* 
which had been coiiiiiienced by floveriior Duncan and «*■*•»••«*» law. 
Hir James Mackintosh, and which, of all the older codes of Indm, 
lias been found the most practical and most suited to the people, 
and has requiied less subsequent alteration. Tjiiminous and simple, 
it provided for every existing want, and secured freedom and pro- 
tection ; and from fiiat to last has contributed, in no small degree, 
to the social advancement of the country in which it was pro- 
mulgated.* 

After the Mahratta war, the n5ble province of Khanddsh, which 
had been formerly a garden under its Mahomedan kings, 
was i'mnd to be, for the most pfrt, a desert j iingle. Jt 
had famished the great plundering ground of Ilolkar and Bindi'i ; 
and the Bbeels, who had been repressed by the Mahomedaus, had 
returned to it mid increaseS its desolation. Forces were ourratn** 
continually employed against them; but it was not till 
IJeutenant James, afterwards Sir James, Outram, of the 
2drd Bombay Native Infantry, threw himself among them, visited 
their haunts at great personal risk, and mads fnends of tlieir rude 
ebiefb, that any impression was made on them. By degrees, also, 
a Bheel corps was raised by him : and by these and other mean#, 
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the hHbitflP^f this hitherto intractable aboriginal race were reformed. 
Sir .fames Outrani afterwards attained high distinction ; but it is 
* doubtful whether any act of his life confers more honour on him 
than his reclamation of his wild hunting companions^ the Bheofs 
of Khanddsh. 

The only other disturbances of any moment which ruffled the 
nnmoosMe tranquillity of Mr. Elphinstone's administration was the 
Insurrection, insurrection of the Ramoosees — ^another aboriginal tribe 
dispersed through the villages of the Deccan — under Oomajee Naik. 
It was, however, chiefly confined to the province of Ahmednugger, 
and directed principally against the Brahmins, of whom the Naik 
had a bitter hatred. Oomajee contrived, after the dispersion of his 
followers in 1827, to escape for some time; but he was eventually 
cleverly apprehended at Punderpoor, and suffered the penalty of his 
crimes. Mr. Elph instone returned to England in 1827, and was 
succeeded by Sir John Malcolm. 

After Sir Charles Metcaire*s departure, the office of Resident at 
i*r.ivinciiii Hyderabad was conferred upon Mr. W. Byam Martin, 
udmiiitfitni- a Bengal civilian of large experience in * regulation ’ 
judicial affairs. The European agency for the adminis- 
Knffiiih*"* tration of the dominions of his Highness thp Nizam, 
umtuan, established by Sir Charles Metcalfe, was considerably 
enlarged, and with vSry beneficial results to the people. The 
firat revenue settlements, like those iu the P^hwah's late terri- 
tories, had been made for terms of fivo years, and no interference 
hud been exercised with the existent village administration. As 
these settlements expired, others were made on the same principle. 
The grant object to which the employment of the English officers 
was directed, and, indeed, of the whole system, was to prevent 
exaction in excess of the rental by the native collectors ; and the 
protection to the people ensured by these means resulted in an 
immense increase of cultivation, while the revenue, enhanced in 
proportion, was punctually realised. So long as the old Nizam, 
Sikundur J&h, lived, no change was made ; for he had* thoroughly 
appreciated results which bad indeed become aelf-evident, in the 
Th»xnffii 9 ii which they imposed upon the rapacity of his 

offliwm MM minister, Chundoo Lall. But on his demise in 1829, 
withdmwii. succession of bis son, NasiiM)od-Dowlab, a de- 

mand was somewhat rudely made b^ him at the instiganou of 
Chundoo Lall, who had become impatient of co^rol, for a sudden 
recall all English officers employed in civil duties; and though 
those wore allowed to remain who had concluded settlements, till 
the period of their ^zpiration, their authority was rircumscribed, 
and the people soon, and very bitterly, experienced the deplorablt 
thatige wlpch the measme invdved. 
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'These s^^eml transactions have, perhaps, comparatively little 
connection with the general history of India, but as they involved 
the well-being of many millions of its people, a brief notice of • 
^em is recorded. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE ADXIMTSTRATION OF LOBD WTLLIAX BEMTINdM, 

1828 TO 1830. 

• 

The results of liord Willimn Bentiock*8 government of India are 
so admirably summarised in tlie inscription on his statue at Cal- 
cutta, written by Lord Macaulay, that they form the most appro- 
priate introduction to the variety of great means of advancement 
of which he was the author. This eloquent record has been, and 
will be in the future, read by thousands, with the conviction that 
it is not only literally true, but that his administration formed the 
basis of all the beneyolent measures which have since arisen to 
redeem the English from those accusatir>ns of selfish and exclusive 
policy in regard to the natives of the country, with which they wore 
charged. The inscription on tlie pedestal bf the statue |„g,.rti.uon 
runs as follows: — ‘This statue is erected to William 
Cavendish Bentinck, who, during seven years, ruled wtniNm • 
India with eminent prudence, integrity, and benpvo- 
lence ; who, placed at the head of a great empire, never laid aside 
the simplicity and moderation of a pi-ivate citizen ; who infused 
into Oriental despotism the spirit of British fntedom ; who never 
forgot that the end of government is the welfare of the governed ; 
who abolished cruel rites ; who effaced hunliliating distinctions ; 
who allowed liberty to the expression of public opinion; whose 
constant study it was to elevate the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of Uie government committed to his charge ; — this monu- 
ment was erected by men who, differing from each other in race, in 
mant. rs, and in religion, cfierisR, with equal veneration and grati- 
tude, the memory of his wise, upright, and paternal administration.* 
No such record exists of the services of any previous governor- 
general of India; and thelorilliant triumphs of Clive, *of Warren 
Hastings, of Ijord Wellesley, and the Marquess of Has- 
rings, are wanting in the peculiar and hitherto non- bi/ISniiu/ii- 
existent chann which is attached to the memory of 
T^rd William Bentinck. Oaring his incumbency, there were no 
glorious victories to be recorded, for no enemies remained to be 
overcome ; but the successful development of moral force, and the 
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<!>iuverKit>» of Ioiip:>exif<tint' prejudices into « stentQ' poliej' of in:- 
provf^nient and advaiicenitint, is a triumph even more transcendent 
t in the n<rgregate than that of successful war. Yet liord William 
lientinck had already laten roughly dismissed from his governmoyt 
of Miulros, and there were many who, from tlie early measures of 
Ins government of India, predicted even greater failure than, as 
was alleged, had attended his first Indian career. 

Ilis simple habits, the absence of State etiquetit;, which had been 
a dislinctive feature of his pi'edecessors, and, above all, the mea- 
sin-es he bad pledged himself to carry out, rendered him at firet 
FHinnciai Unpopular in a high degree, both with the civil service 
iiftinna. army. lie hod hound himstdf to effect re- 

forms in the disbursements of the State, wliicli the cost of the 
Ihiriiiese war had wmdertjd imperative; hut despite the opposi- 
tion which he immediately encountered, he proceeded with them 
without delay. The allowances of the Civil Service were re- 
el uc(m1, aiui as far as possible propoilioned in regard to the 
vanons ranks and offices; hut the measures of retrenchment as 
i‘«‘garded the army involved more difficult cousiderations and no 
H iir RiKta lit tie danger. The Half Iktta queftfJon, as it was termed, 

affected every officer and man in the arniy,Aiid pro- 
■<liiced violent remonstrance and opposition. If the Court of 
Directors hail given the governor-general a discretion to deal 
with the order they bad sent to him according to circumstances, 
it js more than probable, from bis recorded opinion, that the in- 
significant saving it finally accomplished, which did not exceed 
two lacs (20,000/.) a year, would have been abandoned ; hut in pro- 
portion Rs the demands of tlie array rose, the determination to exact 
absolute obedience from the oflicerscontinued, both by theCourt and 
the governor-general ; and in the end the metisure was determined 
upon, though not as regarded the whole army. Stations within 
400 miles from Calcutta only suffered, while all beyond were 
exeniptinl. Having carried their points of obedience, it would 
have been an act of grace on tlfe part of the directors to have 
acknowledged the faithful submission of their aimy by the aboli- 
tion of the oi'der ; but, irritating knd practically unnecessaiy as it 
was, it remained in force to the last. The magnanimity which 
would have dii«*cted its revision wa^* absent 

The* resumption of rent-free tenurl^s was another unpopular 
ReitnniiiHnn measure as regarded the natives of Bcmgal ; but had a 
I'f real foundation in justice to the State. The aliena- 

b«‘|ivn 1 . tions of land by Talookdara, Zemindars, and even 

petty village ofBcersf under our own and former native govern- 
ments, bad been very large — ^in many instances they were without 
any sanction of superior authority, and the whole were revised* 
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Those ‘whn coMd estftblisli their rights to free lands ^ere con* 
tinned in them ; from those who failed to do so they were 
resumed. The saving to Govemment was about thirty lacs « 
^>(X),000/.) a year. The question had boon first mooted in 
mid additional powers were given to the English revenue oflicers on 
the subject in 1819. The meiusuro had not, therefore, by any 
means originated with Loid William Bentinck ; hut the Act III. of 
1S*J8 brought the long-existing question to a final settlement, 
aud all persons who failed to prove recent free tenure were al- 
lowed to retain their lands on payment of the regulated assess- 
ment. 

Thef year 1829 was marked by one of the govenior-geneiars 
nio.'^t famous and most humane measures, — the abolition A».<iiiooii of 
of Suttee throughout India. It was a subject to whudi 
he addressed himself with great earnestness directly he arrived 
in ('alcutta lie applied for the opinions of military ofli(.^>rs of ex- 
perience as to tlio feeling of the native army on the subject ; to 
civilians and other p<3r8ons long resident in India as to those of 
the people at large. Here and there, as in the case of Mr. 11. II. 
Wilson, he mot with men who believed that the alxdition of the 
rite would he attended with the highest degree of danger ; ami 
there w«?re many dso who, jwrjg^tunting the older traditions of 
the sc'rvice, wliile they would fain have seen th« cruel evil 
removed, vet lacked the nerve to make a step in advance of 
them, and pleaded the prescriptive right of the people to do as 
their forefathers had done for generations pist. But Lord William 
Bentinck wa.s deteired by no fears, and lie liad certainly no 
sympathy with the ohi service traditions. Ho saw no rlangc^r in 
India; aud he was well aware that the whole (#f the public in 
England would welcome the abolition of the rite as one, perhaps 
the first, of England's great ireforms of 11 i^sloo abuse. On De- 
cember 14, 1829, therefore, supported by Sir (>har]es Metcalfe 
aud Mr. Bjjyley, the .^Vct was passed, from which every governor- 
general, from Lord Cornwallis -to Lord Minto, liad 9urc«»»»f 
shrunk with apprehensions, which they bad recorded. 

Those implicated in the act of Suttee were now chargeable with 
wilful murder : those assisting at the rite with being accessories. 
There were a few attempts to evade the law, }>ut they were 
promptly suppressed, and the horrible rite ceased to exist.* 

With 18*^ came another deliverance from a great public 
danger, in the suppression of Thuggee. The word is 
derived from the Hindee verb 'Thugna,’ to cheat or 
deceive ; but in the sense it was used it ^leant the 
strangulation of travellers by Thugs, a fraternity which, from the 
•Ailiest agesi had infested the roads of India from the Himalayas 
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to Cape C<)>noHn, and from Guzerat to Assam.* ^casionally 
{range of these murderers had been apprehended; and in native 
I States, and the Punjab, punished by death or mutilation ; but 
no knowledge of their peculiar association had been obtainec^. 
0if>r4>tery of everiiig in 1829, as Major Sleeman, then the deputy 

Che crime. commissioner of the Saugor district, was seated at his 

tent door, a man, advancing rapidly, threw himself at his feet, and 
begged to be allowed to make an important communication ; but 
that Mrs. Slueman should withdraw. He then proceeded to state 
that he was a leader of a gang of Thugs then not far off, and 
that the grove at Munddsur, in which Major Sleeman*s camp 
WHS pitched, was full of corpses of travellers who had been 
murdered. Next day the hideous proof was given by exhuma- 
tion of dead bodies where he pointed out their graves, and no 
time was lost in apprehending the gang to which the leader had 
belonged. Many of them became approvers, and by degrees circle 
alter circle of information spread till they had covered all India. 
Hardly a province or district was found free from Thugs, and in 
their rites, proceedings, passwords and signs, there was little 
ditference found anywhere. 

I'he 8y.'tem of the Thugs was to decoy travellers, sinjjle or in 
pniooeiiinw bodies, to join their ^jangs on pretence of mutual pm- 
<if Clio Thug*, tection ; to carry them on, sometimes for days in suc- 
cession, to some spot decided upon, when, at a signal given by the 
lepder, all were strtmgled and buried in graves already prepared 
for them. Major, afterwards Sir William, Sleeman, in a mo.-t 
interesting and effective report, laid the information he had ob- 
tained before Government ; and Lord William Bentinck did not 
siiecbii de- hesitate to put in force the strongest means at his dis- 
imrtmouiofor possl for the suppression of the crime. A new depart- 
KioiMtf'cbe* ment was forthwith organised, and placed under the con- 
crimo. Major Sleeman, who applied all his great energy 

to the work, and was ably seconded. Its proceedings we|;y extended 
into all native States as well as into every British p|oviuce and 
district, and up to 18*37, 3,2(36 persons had been apprehended and 
▼ariously dispostal of. The effeat of these vigorous proceedings 
was, that every known Thug, or relation of a Thug, throughout 
India was appiehended ; and as their numbers precluded the on- 
forcenfbnt of severe penal measures, the least guilty were formed 
into a settlement, or school of industry, at Jubbulpoor, and in- 
structed in various trades. Their descendants continue there, and 
carpets, tent-clotha and tents, with many other useful ortioles, 
Pinal •« now^nanufactured with a rare skiU and beauty. 

These artisans, as they may now be called, are, how* 
uiaarateRi. Under surveillance; and it may be 
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hoped that dn the course of a few generations, their traditions may 
become extinct, as for the last twenty years no case of Thuggee 
has appeared in any part of the continent of India. • 

• Steam communication with India is now so familiar a snbjeut, 
that allusion to its early commencement appeal's like 
a dream of the past. Vet forty years ago,' only for the 
exertions of Lord William Bentinck, it might have 
been indefinitely delayed. In 1830, the first steamers, built at 
Calcutta, and fitted with engines from England, ascended the 
Canges for 800 miles, and the success of the experiment amply 
justified its extension. So, also, the establishment of coininunica^ 
tion with Eugland by steam vessels was taken up at the same 
time, with the same ardour, by the governor-general ; but he was 
checked by the Court of Directors on the score of expense, and 
their inexplicable apathy can be traced perhaps to their own ex- 
clusive policy, and a dread that India might be brought too near 
to England. Thus the enterprise languished for nearly twelve 
years ; but the merit of the first attempt rests with Lord William 
Benti nek’s administration, and in the success of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s first endeavours lie 
the admirable results enjoyed by the public of India and of 
England in the year 1870. • 

With the regulation for the legalisation of Malwah opium, the 
record of the great measures of 1830 closes. By a 
system of licenses, it was enabled to be brought from 
the dominions of native princes in Malwah, where it was exten- 
sively produced, to Bombay, and by those meaas the fonner 
smuggling to the coast by way of Sindh and to the Portuguese 
ports was efiectually prevented. The quality of the drug was 
tested in Bombay, and, under the ofiicial seal of Government, it was 
exported to China, on the same basis as thst of Bengal, attended 
with a large corresponding increase to the public revenue* 


CHAPTER X. . 

TBS ADXliriBTRATION OF LOBD WILLIAB BENTINCK (c^nued)^ 
1831 TO 1832. 

Up to the year 1881, it may be said, with truth, that the natives 
of India in the British provinces had been* systemati- 
cully denied all participation in the government. iucSm 
their country. Under the pressure of public necessityi "**'***’ 
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a few ofEces had been created for the relief of the Englii^h 
functionaries ; hut the declared policy of the Government, both at 
• home and in India, was against the measure of opening public 
employment to the people, on the ground that it was pregnaift 
with danger to the ejistoncw of Biitish ^authority. It therefore 
required no ordinary amount of resolution to break througli these 
long existing, and, with few exceptions, persistently nmintmned, 
opinions; and, fortunately, the views of the govei*n(?r- general were 
NnMvejiicigcB supported by the able and liberal inembors of his 
Council. The first reform w’as applied by the regula- 
tion of 1831 to the judicial department in the citation of native 
judges, and their primary jurisdiction over civil suits. This 
measure not only relieved the judicial department of a load of 
work which could never bo completed, but it opened a way to 
oflicial service whi(?Ii, during the Inst fort}" years, has been very 
miiteriiilly enlarged in all departments of the administration, and 
in all parts of liulia, wdth singular success, and is still extending. 
h'Rtivo The admission of natives of all castes and creeds, under 
in'Ilbiulor the provisions of the enactment, included also nati\e 

«mrc. Christiana, whose employment, under, ns it were, a cruel 

refinement of prejudice and apprehension, had beer^ before 
expressly prohibited — and they tdtik their place with others, with- 
out prejudice. The recognition of the great principle was the fiiat 
step gained ; and since its wisdom and necessity were established 
tlie^question has never retrograded ; while the conduct of the native 
otKcials has amply justified the hope that their first real friend had 
formed of them. 

In 1831, the enuditiou of Oudh was brought under Lord William 
cmdtttiin of U^^tinok’s notice by the Resident, Mr. Moddock. The 
Oudh. continuous histoiy of this province shows that remon- 
strances against its iniagovernnient had been addru8.<)ed by every 
gr)veriior-genernl in succession to the King; but at tlie present 
crisis local affairs were worse than ever. In order to yidge for 
liiinself, the govemor-g neral proceeded to Lukhnowi, and tlie 
king w'as informed that the mniiHgement of his country would be 
assumed unless reform enaued. TlTis menace was followed by the 
reappointment, by the king, of the celebrated Hakeem MfSndhy, 
as bis minister, an able anr' fearless reformer, who effected some 
beneficiiA changes ; but his honest advit;e was unwelcome to the 
king and his licentious court, and he was ultimately dismissed. 
The affairs of the kingdom thenceforward drifted into still greater 
confusion, which increased till its final extinction was determined 
on twenty-five years afterwards ; but under the instruction of the 
Court of Directors^ Lord William Dent i nek, in 1831, was at 
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liberty to l^ivf placed Oudh on the footing of the Caanatlc, and 
the postponement of the measure only inci*en8ed its ditticultv. 

Mahomedan fanaticism^ as if in proof that it would never be * 
^tinguished, caused an insurrection in the very vicinity 
of Calcutta in 18;ll. A Fakeer, named Teetoo Moer, *Mgurrecti»». 
of some local sanctity* had become a disciple of the famous 
Syiid Ahmed of the Punjab, and began to preach a holy war 
against all infidels. It was necessary, as their numbers increnstMl, 
to employ force against bis followers, for tliey burnt villages, 
defiled Hindoo temples, and their outrages becaiiie more darii.g 
and continuous. 'J'he insurgents were attacked and dispersed with 
severe* loss, and the insuiTection was crushed : but the fanatical sect 
bos never been perfectly eradicated in Bengal, and several instancMs 
^f sympathy with insurgents in the Punjab have since bten 
traced to members of the Wahiibeo sect, many of them holding 
iofliientinl positions in the country. 

The small insurrection of Teetoo Mcer in the Darsset district, 
was followed by a much more serums rising in by 
the Koles of Western Rcngiil, an aboriginal tribe, who, 
like the Santala, descgribed by Mr. W. lluntcr, in the * Annals ot 
lliiral Bengal, * had, at a very early period, been driven into the 
hills by the Aryan settlers. By degrees they had come under the 
operation of laws of which they had no conception, and of 
systematic encroachment by Bengal settlers, and the nominal 
Zemindars of their provinces ; and against these they rebelled, 
and proceeded to acts of outrage whicli could not at first he 
suppressed. Many perished in a fruitless resistance against regular 
troops ; but eventually the whole submitted. The tiip triiip ih 
regulations, unfitted, to as yet a savage people, were 
then withdrawn, and their province placed under a 
apecial commissioner. The Koles since fheo have gradually 
advanced in civilisation and prosperity: and at the ^ 

present time many tlioustirids of them have become 
Christians, ^nd have esUblishedT churclies, where heretofore only 
the most debasing forms of a primitive idolatry existed. 

In ' is remodelling of the la\fs, tbe stringency of the Hindoo 
law of inheritance did not escape the governor-genera Ks 
perception. Uniler its provisions, no one who ahaii- tuii<‘rfcntir« 
doned the Hindoo faith coifld inherit ancestral property, 
since the basis of inheritance consisted in peifr>rming i;ertain cere- 
monies to the memory of bis progenitors. This disability was, 
howe\'er, quickly reino\ ed. Other reforms in civil and other judicial 
criminal procedure were adopted j monthly jaihdeliveries 
were established ; a new chief court was established in the north- 
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western pi^TiDceft; and the cumbrous machinery of^r^vious exuict- 
uients swept away. These changes were accompanied by the 
» directing the vernacular language of 

Tfirniicuiar suitors Of witnesses to be employed on all occasions 
iNiiHUBgei. Qf Persian, which, used by the Mahomedsns, 

WAS as unintelligible to the people at l^ge as English, and was 
Indifferently comprehended, in most instances, by the judges. 

In the year 1832, the adairs ot Messrs. William Palmer & Co., 
wiiiiflin Hyderabad, again occupied the attention of the Go« 
palmer A Oo. yeminent in England, and with so remarkable a result 
that, as an item in the history of the company’s administration, it 
cannot be passed by. The Marquess of Hastings, chafing under 
the aspersions and insinuations of the Court of Director, defended 
himself ably on his return in the House of Lords ; and the whole 
qiie.stioQ was I'c-opened in the Court of Proprietors, in a debate 
wrH which lasted six days. Mr., afterwords Sir Henry, 

Kimwlira Russell, spoke at great length on the second day. He 

mtech. incontrovertibly, that the dealings of Messrs. 

I'almer & Co. with the Nizam, so far from being extortionate, had 
been liberal and fair; and that their rates of, interest were greatly 
less than those prevailing in the country. He had been Sir 
(/harles Metcalfe's predeces.sorat«nyderabad ; and his statement of 
prnrwdinirii threw a flood of light on the whole of the loan 
Ilf pn.?”'"^* transactions. As regarded AYilliam Palmer & Co., the 
privuin. revelation had iudeed little immediate effect ; but while 
lilr. Kiunaird moved that there w'as nothing iu the Hyderabad 
pa|)er8 which affected the character of the governoi'-^eneral, the 
Insolation was met by Mr. Astell with a counter motion, that 
while there was no ground for imputing corrupt motives to Lord 
Hastings, the dispatches sent to him should he confirmed. These 
very dispatches had covertly, if not indeed openly, attributed the 
basest motives to the governor-general ; and their confirmation by 
these proceedings added insult to injury. At* most, tjie Court’i 
proceedings closed with a Scotch* verdict of *Dot proven,’ leaving 
all the animus of the charges virtually increased. Soon after* 
wards, liord Hastings accejpted the humble post of governor of 
Malta; but the injury inflicted had been too deep and too wanton 
to be long endured, and he died on August 24, 1827, of a broken 
heart. * Was the sum of 20,000/. voted*afterwBrd8 to hie son, then 
A minor, any reparation for the cruel injury? Yet had any con* 
cessioirbeen made to the noble marquees, it would have involved 
the reversion of the acts against William Palmer & Co., and against 
them tlie Court of Directors was as yet strong and virulent. 

Tlie question of justice to the firm was eventually agitated, 
both in E^land and in Indioi up to 1680; hut it was in vain 
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that the tw«dv# judges of England recorded their opigion that 
there was no iHegality in the rates of interest, or in the 
transactions of Messrs. Pfilmer & Co. Equally vain, that ?he 
thu opinion was confirmed bj the most celebrated ISJiEa 
counsel of the day. The prohibition at Hyderabad 
continued in force ; and Its effects are best explained 
by a letter from Moneer-ool-Moolk, the prime minister, ‘®“**^"“*** 
who was a large debtor, to the executive minister, Chundoo Lai 
^ * If,* he wrote, * the order prohibiting any money transactions witli 
them (W. P. A Co.), andf the proclamation describinff the claimi an 
void^ bad not arrived, my debt to them would bare been com- 
pletely luid fully paid; but how could I, in defiance of the prohi- 
bition, and of such a proclamation, pay them P * This was the 
situation in which not only Monecr-ool-Moolk, but many other 
large debtors to the house, were placed. They dared not pay. 

In 1832 the President of the Board of Control took up the ques- 
tion in earnest, and required the directors to prepare a 
dispatch, by which the prohibition against the firm 
should be removed; but the court were still resolute 
not to disturb the policy on which they had acted for ten yearn; 
and a dispjitch, which was in fact a repetition of former opinions, 
drawn up*on March 20, 1832, wag transmitted to the Board o/ 
Control for approval. It was not, however, approved. On the 
contrary, thirty-three out of thirty-seven paragraphs were re- 
scued, and R^new draft eent to the court for adoption. The 
principle expressed was perfectly fair and open. It required the 
interposition of the Goveimnent of India, the authors of the wrong, 
to bring about a settlement with the Nizam, by means of a com- 
mieaioii or an umpire. The amended dispatch was, however, 
rejected by the court ; and after a tedious correspondence, which 
led to no result, the Board of Control applied for a writ of 
writ of mandamus, to the King*s Bench, to compel its 
adoption. ^ the issue of the writ, the dispatcjh was admitted 
under protest by ten of the directors, who bad maintained the 
most obstinate and inveterate opposition. As an event of his- 
torical 'luportance, this memorable tiimsnction, into which the 
court had been plunged by a prejudiced minority, was mt^rtanfche 
veiy momentous ; for it proved, as might and oughtsto »w“ssiv. 
have been anticipated, its real inherent weakness in any stAiggle 
with the ministiy of the Crown, and seriously impaired its power 
both iu England and in India, which hitherto bad been controlled, 
but never broken. The consequences were not immediately appa- 
rent; but they continued to progresa in importance and 
uiitU the mdepeadence of the court bad been weakened, if net 
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defttroye^l for all essential purposes of fifoyemmeht, and resulted, 
after a hundred years’ existence, in its final extinction. 

As soon as the dispatch reached India, the {rovemor-general 
MeiMuref appointed nn umpire, Mr., now Sir, John Macleod, 
Inipiuh i*n* member of the Civil Serxice, who proceeded to 

India. llvdenibad, and, after a lo^ij^ investifration, made an 
award in favour of the principal privat(3 claim of Messrs. Palmer 
piTfve ^ against Moneer^ool-Moolk, which amounted 

Moni^rool- *’‘*'®*' twcnty-oiio lacs of rupees. The amount. 

M.wiik. awarded was immediately paid, and enabled the house 
to discharf^e the new obligfation it had entered into w'ith its credi- 
tors. Here, however, the direct effect of the dispatch ceased it 
was considered that a precedent had been established, under the 
provisions of which the remainder of the private claims, the mo.st 
material bein|^ for loans to individuals pvantod by the house under 
miicr rinima guaraiiteo of the executive minister, could be now 
liiriTmir* prosecuted in the local courts. The trustees of the 
niiirt*. house had little hope that theso courts would e.xercise 
sufficient independence of character to investigate the claims ; but 
they performed their duty fearlessly and conscientiously, and 
decrees were obtained on sexeral suits for the aggregate sum of 
nine lacs, which were recognised by the executive minister, in the 
sequestration of the estates of the principal defendants. No other 
results, hoxvcver, followed ; the awards remained unpaid, and the 
courts being unable to enforce their awards or procure their en- 
forcoment, refused to entertain furtlier suits Equally fruitless 
were the efforts of the trustees to obtain satisfaction in any form 
from the government of the Nizam. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that it 1ms never denied, though it has evaded, its responsi- 
bility; and perhaps, when time has obliterated the remams of 
original prejudices, it maybe stimulated by the' government of 
the Crown to a final act of satisfactirm and justice, in favour of 
the descendants of those who xvere utterly ruined. , 

In 1832, the iiianagement of^tlic affairs of the St^te of Mysore 
Affainof assumed by the Government of India. It w'ill be 

MyiKiro. remembered that, oti'the capture of Seringapatam, and. 
death of Tippoo Sooltan, the rajah, then a boy, bad been presented 
with the origrnal dominions of his d^masty ; and that Poomea, the 
abietuinister of Tippoo, assisted by Eftglish commissioners, had been 
appointed to their administration. In 1811, when the cirenm- 
stantes of the State were in the highest degiee prosperous^ and 
there were seven millions sterling in the treasury, the rajah, then 
Wawtomi sixteen years old, was suffered to declare his inn- 

jority and to assume the government. He proved to be 
ihe njaii. wastefuUy extravagant ; and by 
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not only had.hil treasure been expended on profliirate aasociat*^^ 
and in tlie wildest profusion, but the State had become deeply 
encumbered. He had been repeatedly warned ; and most impres- 
sively by Sir Thomas Munro, in 1825 ; but without etrect, and in 
18.%, the greater part of his dominions, unable to en- inNnrj«rti«iii 
dure the perpetual extoHion prac^tiscd, broke into the 
insurrection. It was quelled by a Madras force ; but the convh*- 
tion remained, that the Jlntish Govemnioiit could not be identihed 
with the rajah's malpractices, that the people had luul just cause 
for revolt, that the employment of force against them was only . 
justifiable by the excesses that had been committed, and that the 
enforcentent of the provisions of the treaty were indispensable. 
It was notified, therefore, to the rajah, that for the 
future, a fifth part of the revenues, about 40,000/. per 
year, would be paid to him, and that the administration of his 
dominions, in all departments, would be carried on by Knglish 
ofiicers. Under these arrangements tlie country became tranquil ^ 
and prosperous, and the. benevolent measures of the chief cotninis- 
siouer, Sir Mark Ciibbon, are remembered with gratitude and 
affection. 

In the same year — 18.12— the small principality of (WhAr, on the 
north-east Iroiitier of Hengal, was lorriially annexed to OMthtr 
the British dominions, upon the spontaneous n^qiiest of *'"*»•*«•«*' 
the people, whose rajah had been assassinated, and who had left 
no successor. The province is now the seat of e.vtcnsivc tea culti-^ 
Tation, and has been reclaimed, in a great degree, from its original 
wild character. 


CHAI^ER XL 

THE ABMINISTRATION OF LORD WILUAM BENTINCK (coUc/imM), 
• 1833 TO 1835. 

The year 1833 was marked by several great and btmefidal mea- 
sures, a*' ong which the land settltiiient of tlie north- Landicui«^ 
west provinces takes a prominent place. Many previous 
attempts had been made tciwards a solution of the variots prurinrM. 
questions regarding tenures abd assessments, and llegulation*VII, 
of 1822, the able work of Mr. Holt Mackenzie, laid the foundation 
of what was to follow. During his tour of the north-west pro- 
vinces, the goveiiior-general invited the freest discussion of the 
subject by all ranks of the civil service, and it March 1833, the 
new regulation was passed in Council, and the execution of it 
committed to Mr. Robert Mertins Bird. ' By the provisions of this 
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Act, all grillage lands were surveyed, and every fiild, or portion ci 
land, cultivated or waste, defined ; all proprietary rijrlits were 
n^gistered, and all lands assessed, the rate to continue for thirty 
years. When it is considered that these opiTations concerned^ no 
less than 28,000,000 of people, and extended over nearly 50,000,000 
of acres of land, and yet were completed with all the minuteness 
and ciure of the survey of a private estate in England— the 
momentous character of the whole may he estipiated ; with the 
Mr. ninrt amount of genius and perseverance necessary for its 
•frviMi. accomplishment. Yet it must be recorded, that Mr. 
jtird’s great eervic'es passed away without reward, and without 
the public recognition which they had so eminently deserved. 

The supremacy of Oriental learning was still maintained in . 

C;alcuttA, and was not ovemome without a severe con- 
Eduimtion. ^pj^^ion. Up to 1888, Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian had 
been supported by the profound Orientalists of the period, in 
whose sight the oWure hymns of the Vedns, the graceful episode! 
and fables of the Mdhahharut and the Ramdyun, and the bygone 
sciences of Sanscrit and Arabic aiithora, possessed a charm far 
exceeding the extension of the true knowledge and brilliant and 
exact sciences of England. Able men argued on thoi^r respective 
sides with great pertinacity. Rr. II. H. Wilson led the van of the 
Orientalists, and was opposed by .Sir Charles Trevelyan, Mr. Brian 
Hodgson, and Dr. Dulf* of the Scotch Church, with a host of 
^others; and the question w-as finally debated in Council, where 
Mr. Ma(!aulay gave pure Orientalism its death-blow. Then the 
English language, with its flood of light and truth, was opened 
to the people of India, as well by the recognition of the language 
itself in public educational establish men ts, as by its extension by 
translation into the vernacular of every province : but the school 
of the Scotch mission, witli upwards of a thousand native day 
scholars, instructed in Christian doctrine as well as English 
literature, wjis of all the most efieetual refutation qf the abstract 


love of Sanscrit and Arabic, ’by which the intere;ptiiig p||riod of 
transition fnuu old things to new is marked. 

The charter to the company, extended, in 1813, for twenty 
Themn- years, expired in 1883, and with it, their monopoly of 
trade with China. It was impossible for Parliament to 
withstand the clamour of the. English nation, which was 
directed against the continuance of that remnant of tbe oompany’a 
The OrtVfTR- privileges, in any form. * The new charter was 

nentof India limited to the administration of Midia for a further 
r!!r?w«nv periods of twenty years ; and henceforward the Court of 

jeiirs/ Directors became an administrative body only, eubjed 

fco the Board of Control^ in many respects with greater itriagency 


charter and 
moaopoty. 
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tlmn before. • The almost only remainin^r stronghold df former 
prejudices, ^the denial to Europeans of holding lands iti India, was 
thrown down, while Lord William Bentinck’s great TheraMio 
mslLsure of opening the public aerrice to all natives 
without distinc‘.tion of cf^te or creed, was confirmed 
by a special clause. A fourth presidency also was established nt 
Agra, for the administration of the north-west provinces, and Sir 
Cliarles Metcalfe, in grateful recognition of his eminent services, 
was appointed its governor. 

While occupied by the momentous reforms of his administration, 
the go^emor-generars attention was directed to the 
alTairs of Coorg, in consequence of the outrageous pro- ’**'^*^ 
ceedings of its rajah, Veer liajendra, who had succeeded his 
father in 1820. lie bad committed a series of atrocious murderi'; 
and under the terror of his revenge, the particulars of his conduct 
were unknown, till his sister and her husband escaped, and Ihi-ew 
themselves on the protection of the British authorities. The rajah 
was called to account for his acts of violence; hut he proved 
utterly intractable and defiant, and finding the local disorders 
increasing, a proclamation was issued by the governor- 
general that he had ceased to reign. To take possession 
of the province, a force invaded itbnder the political directioii ot 
Major-General J. S. Fraser, which, thougli gallantly resisted in 
some attempts to penetrate the stupendous passes and defiles, was 
eventually successful, and the capital, Merkdra, was n^rkir* * 
4U!Cupied on April 0, 1834. The rajah, who surrendered occupies, 
to General Fraser, was removed to Benares, but ultimately died 
in England, where he resided for some years; and the )),.Ktbof tss 
aflairs of the country were administered by a s^iecial 
cMimmissioner, until incorporated with tho.se of Mysore. Since 
(hen, Coorg has become celebrated as a coffee-growing district, 
and has proved proportionably valuiilde. ]*I\cept C^:har, Coorg wilh 
the only territory annexed to the British deniinions in 
Indiftdiiringthe incambency of Lord William Bentinck, uniie * 
and the proclamation expressed that the act * was in 
c4)nsHi /ation of the unanimous wfsh of the people.’ 

On a review of the political policy of Lord William Bentinck, 
it is found to have one uniform characteristic, nom^n- nevti>wvr 
terfeienoe ; and eveiy oativ^ State in India, for good mUftM 
OT for evil, was made practically independent in its s»uv«gtti«a 
administration. As in the days of Sir John Shore, there wdie no 
great armies now to be checked, or princes who could inflict 
injury upon tbeir own subjects, or those of*others, by lawless 
plunder and internal coimnorion ; yet it has always been ehorgeil 
againat the governor-general, that the principle he piofcised, and 
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literally ^bnervcd, was carried too far, and seired tM weaken the 
paramount autbcrity and prestige of British power in India. Jn 
KffeotH of Hyderabad, a wasteful minister was allowed to weary 
the people by exactions and want of faith, which 
iiytioraiiBd. seriously iinpairnd the revenpOy and created a horde of 
usurers, Arab cliiefs, Patnus, and native bankers, whose extortions 
from the ])eople of the districts assigned to them, in payment of 
loans and advances, are remembered with terror. vVs a relief to the 
State, an ofler was mode by the governor-general to disband the 
contingent, for a partial equivalent in money payment; but the 
services of this force were invaluable to the Nizam's Government, 
as a counterpoise to its own turbulent feudatories and military 
chiefs, and the oflor, which had been accepted in Nagpiwr, was 
itoform i.f ^‘‘clined. The pay and allowances of the contingent 
c InMiigSi? however, reduced to the standard of the company's 

for. es, stjveral staff appointments w'ere abolished, and 
<»ther reductions of expense followed. The Court of Directors were, 
•iiion- however, by no means satisfied with the state of tba 
rsnin- wuii Nizaui's dominions ; and on September 8, aremon- 
strance was written for comnnuiication to Ilis Highness, 
in which they stated, ‘that they could not remain rinditferent 
spectators to the disorder and Aiisrule which had so long prevailed 
ill his teiritories,’ and further signified that if the present minister, 
Kajah Chundoo Lall, could not provide remedies for them, he 
tihould be changed, or that other arrangements should be adopted, 

‘ as might be advisable for the purpose of securing good go\ ern« 
iiiont.’ These remonstrances had, however, little practical effect, 
and the minister, taking courage from the prevailing non-interfe* 
rent policy, made no change in his system. 

In Bhoptil, after the accidental death of the Nawah, with whom 
a treaty had been made in 1818, his widow adopted 
his nephew, hut n«tained the management of the State 
in her own haniis. When the young man attained *his majority, 
he was oppivsed by his aunt, and a struggle ensued, xfhich involved 
mueh hlooilshed in engagements between the parties, in one of 
which the young Nawdh was <fefoated. These deplorable events 
might, in the outset, have been summarily checked by the 
uvrttnf but he^declined to interfere, «nd4be 

W]i*n - l mur- local anarchy had afterwards* to be suppressed by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe. In 1838 a siniilaT struggle for power' 
occurred in Sindia’s dominions, between Junkojee, the youth who 
adopted by Baiza Bye, the widow of Dowlnt 
««ara. Il4o, o&d herself. In this quarrel, which threatened 
to effect the peace of all Central India, Lord William Bentinch 
absolutely refused to interfere ; and though he visitod Gwalior, 
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left it withf^it attempting any settlement. On July 10, (lie severttl 
brigades of disciplined troops, which had taken different sides, 
would have come into collision but for the personal eflbrts of the 
Resident Colonel Stewart, whose representation of the „ . 
serious danger which would ensue from any actual ortii<> 
outbreak of hostilities, 'induced the governor-general ^'*"'"** 
to recognise the rajah, and Biiiza Bye was obliged to retire 
from Gwalior., In the State of Jeypoor, another in- 
starico of mischief from the non-exercise of timely ’ 
intervention resulted in the nmriler of Mr. Blake, the assistant to 
the Resident, in the streets of Jeypoor, in As at Munirrof 

Bhop&l and Gwalior, there was a minor prince at Jey- 
poor; and the regency was conducted by his mother. Assisted by a 
banker, named Join Ram, believed to lx; her paraniour. A rivalry 
ensued between the chiefs of the Stato and this person, which 
proceeded from bad to worse ; and though it might have been 
prevented, had timely measures been taken, the non- |f„,|.inter* 
interferent policy prevailed. A chief named Byree Sal 
was eventually elected to the office of minister by the nobles of 
the State ; but the stcuggle between him and Juta Riini continued ; 
and the fatter, believing the Resident, Major Alves, to have been 
the author of hi^ loss of power, determined to destroy 
him and his cortdge on the occasion of an oflicial visit 
to the minister. The plan was prtMnaiurely carried out, and 
tile Resident escaped with a slight wound, though Mr. Blake 
|)erished. 

It is needless to multiply examples. One decisive act of inter- 
ference would hA\e been sufficient to prove, throughout alt 
native States, that disorder would not be permitted ; instead of 
which, it was allowed to proceed without check, until the parties 
were compromised by their acts, and had idcurred the penalty of 
absolute punishment. It was advanced in Lord William Beu- 
tinck’s justification, that Jiis policy proceeded out of a wiiiiim 
desire to ii^e the rulers of natiife Suites responsible to 
their siilyects; but though such a motive was most laud- nnii-iiitor-' 
able od desirable, it was never d^lared as a basis of non- 
interference ; and the instances in which intervention was neces- 
sfiry to suppress public disorder, arose out of stri^gles for power 
between the highest authAdties in the several States, wUhee con- 
duct and proceedings could not possibly have been affected by 
their people at birge, and in regard to which the British Govern* 
ment was the only real arbiter. 

Among the political events of l.*ord William Bentiinclc’s ia- 
cumbeocy, bis famous interview with Runjeet Singh at lloopur, 
Ott the bimks of the Sutlej, in 1861, must not W passed over. 
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It waa t]i« most magnificent spectacle of the peitod«; and vliile 
Interview accompanied by 16,000 of the 

wuhnuiijeet flower of his army and of his chivalry, the governor- 
general contented himself with a comparatively smi^l 
escort. The intercourse of the two potentates was most hnrmu- 
nious, and they sopanited with assurances of mutual good-will. 
The only political event of importance was the embassy to Sinde, 
(M>nducted by Major Pottinger, which forestalled t}ie intentions ol 
Uunjeet Singh in that quarter, and will be more prominently 
UrdicRi uotii>od hereafter. The last act of the governor-general’s 
roiiege. administration, was the creation of a medical college 
in Calcutta, in 1836. Except the ancient Hindoo, Grociiui, and 
Arabian systems, no means of medical instruction existed in 
India. Of surgery, as based on anatomy, there was piH>found igno« 
ranee, and the village barber was the usual operator as surgeon, 
in cases of wounds, or hurts; while those who had traditional 
knowledge of simples were the physicians. Now, however, the 
whole range of European medical science, siirgeiy, and anatomy, was 
opened to the pupils, who became at once very numerous ; and the 
blessings of true medical instruction have since been widely ex- 
tended. , 

Ijord William Bentinck had already sent home his resignation, 
Lord wiiiiMn having reached Calcutta from the Neilgherry hills, 
Briitinck where he had proceeded on account of bis health, 

" *■ sailed for England on March 20, 1836. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe held a commission as provisional governor-general, and 
.. ^ . succeeded him. It will have been estiiiiatod by the 

air Ohnrlra , . . . • - , 

Mcci'Aife narrative, that in respect to administrative reform and 

** moral progress, Lord William’s incumbency had been 
unequalled in India,* but two other efforts in the cause of 
civilisation and humanity, which were spread over the whole 
period of his tenure of oflico, deserve brief record. By the treaty 
of 1618, the district of Mairwarra, as part of A j mere, fell 
into the possession of the British Oovenv^ent. The 
people, Mairs, were found to he unredeemed savages, like the 
Bheels, who lived by rapine, and*were the dread of the surround- 
^ ing county. For fourteen yeara Captain Hall laboured 

HMirSSDd among this rude people, with singular perseverance, in 
SixmSi * their reclamation from maify criminal practices, and bis 
rafomia sacceesor, Captain Dixon, completed what had been so 
ably begun. He constructed many great reselVoira for' water, 
built a city, mid converted an almost ssvase wildeniess into the 
seat of vast agricultural improvements. The results of these local 
administrations will be found detailed in Dixon’s * Mairwarrs,* a 
work full of interest to all students of IndisD sulgeets. . 


Malvwun. 
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lafiuiticide Vas one those social crimes by which ^he higher 
i Bs^s of Indian society were, and may still to some ex- 
tent be, infected. At the close of the eighteenth cen- ' ‘ • 

(ury, when Benares became a British province, it was found to 
exist among the Rajpoots, by Mr. Jonathan Duncan* n. pre. 
the local commissioner, *who, in some degree, interposed 
checks upon it. He followed up his good work when, an governor 
of Bombay, hp discovered that in Kutch, Giiaerp.t, Malwah, and 
llnjpootana, the practice of destroying female cliildi'en was even 
more prevalent tnaii in BengiJ. But though some eflect was 
produced, aud some children had undoubtedly been preserved, the 
cruerrite was by no means eradicated. In 183^4 the question 
was taken up again with great ardour by tlie late Sir 
John P. Willoughby, Mr. Wilkinson, Sir P. Melvil, 
and others ; and though it is impossible, within the 
scope of this w'ork, to follow the various prevonlivo measureH that 
were resorted to, it is due to the officers to record the humanity 
of their motives, and their earnest and per8e\ ering endeavours to 
suppress a practice repugnant to every good feeling of human 
nature. Whether tb^ restrictive measures imposed upon the Raj- 
poots by, registration of female births, and other means, have been 
entirely successful, may still unhappily be doubted ; but there is 
at least no question, that the crime has greatly diminished, even 
in the strongest holds of its former unchecked prevalence. 

Another intervention in the cause uf humanity belongs m2re • 
especially to the Madras Presidency ; but was eiiconraged Tiie kiimhU 
and < assisted by Lord William Bentinck to the utmost of o*"®***®!*. 
his power. The Khdnds, an aboriginal people, inhabiting the hilla 
and forests west of the Northern Circar8,wei'e discovered HumAn 
in 1829 to be in the habit of sacrificing annuajly, to the 
* Earth * goddess, numbers of children and adults, kidnapped or 
bought from the population of the low countries : and the suppres- 
ncm of tha practice became imperative. But it was no easy task 
to prevent a rite which had he%n indulged from a period of great 
antiquity, and on which the Khdnds believed their crops and their 
mat6T\il prosperity depended. •Captain Campbell was 
the first officer deputed to the Khdnd districts for the olimitiwir« 
nurpose of preventing the rite ; and he laboured fonfour 
years unremittingly for ilk suppression, rescuing from a horrible 
death many bundles of prepared victims ; hut ill-health drove him 
from the province, and the relapse into the original pmctice^became 
painfblly apparent His successor Major Maepberson's endeavoim 
were equally well directed ; but an insurrection broke out * 
against him, which, owing to the nature of the country, «f iS?****** 
was suppressed witb much difficulty ; ' and )iis proceed* 
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iiigs became the subject of acrimonious discussion, whjich waa not 
closed till a much later period. He was replaced by Captain, now 
‘ (Colonel, Campbell, with greater success than before ; and it may 
be hoped that the authority established over this wild race hitfi 
led to an entire abandonment of the cruel rite ; for it is many years 
since any detection of its commission has been reported, and the 
Khdnds, by means of education, and nearer contact with a civilised 
power, have lost many distinctive features of « their origmal 
savagery. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE ADMINISTRATIOH OF SIK GH’ARLES METCALFE AND LORo 
AUCKLAND, 1835 TO 1837. 

It was reserved for Sir Charles Metcalfe to withdraw the last 
Fiw<i<.iii Ilf restiictiona under which the press of India had la- 
the boured for so many years. During: the incumbency of 

Dol'd William Rentiack, it had been virtually, if not actually, 
free fi’om interference ; but the old law was still in existence, and 
might at any time be resorted fb by any ruler of its originator 
Mr. Adam*8 tone of mind. The public of Calcutta had submitted a 
memorial for the abolition of this law before the departure of the 
' gos'ernor-general ; but he had declined to interfera, and the solu- 
tion of the question remained to his successor. Nor was it long 
The Act *** abeyance. Supported cordially by Mr. Macau- 

iwHiied. ijiy^ the Act was passed in the month of September, 
1835, and Sir Charles Metcalfe had the satisfaction to receive the 
grateful acknowledgements of all classes, European and native, 
upon the freedom he had now practically established. But the 
The measure measure raised a stonn against him in the Court of 
hy*tiie cJIurt ^^^rectors, for which he was not prepared. Of all the 
of Directors, traditional prejudices which bad been longest in exist- 
ence, the restriction upon the press w'as perhaps the most dearly 
cherished there. With all hU litieral opinions, held by many to 
be extreme, Lord William Bentinck hod declined to pass an Act 
which, ^withoulf consultation or warning, had now become law, 
and was irrevocable ; and the man wLose policy at Hyderabad 
had been supported faithfully, even to a memorable and extreme 
0^11 uencei Board of Control, was the author of 

tosiMSfaries the so-csteemed deliberate indignity. The offence was 
Metcalfe. unpnrdondQ and unpardonable ; and from thenceforth 
the long and eminent services of Sir Charles Metcalfe were vir- 
tusUy cancelled. The government of Madras, which he had been 
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l<>d to exfiect, was curtly denied him : and as the presidency oi 
Ajj^ia had been reduced, by an arrangement made in England, to a 
lieiitenant-goveniorsbip, Sir Charles Metcalfe retired He retire * 
^frum India in 1836, after on unbroken residence thero ^'***‘“' 
of thirty-six years. ‘ No man,* wiites Mr. Kaye, his biographer, 

‘ ever left India carrying with him so many lively regrets, and so 

many cordial good wishes from all classes of the com- ^nd enters 

munity.’ T^^e remainder of his official life was passed 

in the employment of the Crown, and in the adminis- 

tration, successively, of Jamaica and Canada; and he eventually 

received the highest distinction that could be con- 

fevre*d upon him, in being raised to the peerage ; but ti> the ^ 

his connection with the company was never renewed, 

nor was any recognition made by the court of the faithful 

services of one of their most useful and most distinguished 

servants. 

In succession to Lord William Bentinck, the lion. Mountstuart 
Klphinstone was offered the post of governor-general ; hut he 
declined the lionour, in consideration of the state of his health, 
and Lord Heyiesbury was appointed. In consequence of a 
change^ of ministry, however, this nomination was Lord 
cancelled, and Lord Auckland dispatched to India, h^”ro'inet^ 
who reached Calcutta on March 3, 18il6. One of the 
tirot Acts passed by him, on May 0, provided that no The*Biwic 
person was to be considered exempt in civil suits from , 

the jurisdiction of the native judges who had been established. 
This regulation, which adected Europeans, who had hitherto held 
the privilege of appeal to the supreme court, was vehemently 
opposed in India, and became the subject of much acrimonious 
discussion, under the appellation of the * Black Act.’ The question 
was transferred to liingland, and debated in Parliament, on a 
motion by Mr. Ward ; but it was defeated, and the Act con- 
firmed. • 

The fi^t political question %fhich J.iord Auckland had to decide, 
was the succession to the throne of Oudh. The king, sncreMina t« 
Naj i-ood-deen Hyder, died oir July 7, 1837 : he left no 
issue, and having been an only son, the right of sue- 
cession was not a little involved. Saadut A]|^, the 
grandfather of the late Mng, had had ten sons ; and the 1;wo elder 
being dead, the third, Nasir-ood-Dowlah, became heir according to 
Mahomedan law. It was asserted, however, by the chie#>B4gum, 
widow of the deceased, that her husband had adopted two boys 
during his life, one of whom bad now become heir; and the 
queen-hjother, as she may he styled, took measures to procue hit 
succession by force of arms. Her retainers suddenly took post esp 
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sion of the« pnlace by forcible eotry, and were follbwpd by the 
B4gum, with her prot^g^, Moona Jan, and she immediately pro- 
l^laimed the boy king and installed him. Colonel Low, who had 
reached the palace, protested against the act, and escaped with^ 
oni el LoWi difficulty j but the king to be, Nasir-ood-Dowlah, 
remained her prisoner. Colonel^ Low gave no time for 
cunducc. insurrection to gain head. Having summoned the 

queen-mother, he allowed her a quarter of an hour ^or a reply, at 
the end of which, as she was still defiant, the palace-gate was 
blown open by a gun, and the courtyard cleared of her adhereuta, 
with some loss to them, while the Bdgum and Moona J&n were 
irr*ir ond- taken prisoners. Nasir-ood-Dowlah was then brought 
thnlJSfi Md apartments, and enthroned by Colonel Low, 

crowned. ^]io placed the crown on the king's head with his own 


hands. 

On the announcement that the right of succession had fallen 
oil him, Nasir-ood-Dowlah had been required by Colonel Low 
to execute a paper, by which he agi'eed to sign ^ any new treaty 
that the governor-general may dictate.’ Colonel Low's spirited 
conduct throughout the disturbance recei\;ed the governor- 
general's ^ high approbation,’ but of the agreement he was not so 
certain. He ^ would have been* better pleased,’ be wrote, ^if 
Colonel Low had not accepted the unconditional engagement of sub- 
missiveness which the new king has signed. . . * the expediency of 
obtoining from His Majesty the signature of a previous agree- 
ment is the only point on which he feels that difference of opinion 
Lord Auric- entertained.’ And in reference to the Oudh 

ton^^niiiute question at large, the whole of Lord Auckland’s minuta 
deserves perusal. Two other claimants to the throne 
•ubsequently appeared, and petitioned the IncKan Government 
and the Court of Directors on the subject of succession ; but tbe 
original decision was maintained. 

It will be remembered that, in tbe year 1819, tbe descendant of 
OMeofthe Sivajee, rescued from the imprisonment in j^bich he 
iiMjAiint and bis family bad been kept by the P^hwah, had 
sottanL presented with the territory of his ancestor, and 

with Sattara as its capital. Here he had continued to reign, at 
first in an unobti|isive manner ; but latterly, many acts of intrigue 
were brotight home to him ; attempts tcF^mper with the ffdehtj 
of native soldiers of the Bombay army were detected : and it waa 
evident4hat the naturally weak mind of the r<^ah waa being in- 
flated by adventurers of all descriptions. He was warned on several 
Halt occasions, in a kindly and friendly spirit, but in vain ; 
dopoMd, QQ geptemher 5, 1889, he was finally deposed, under 

a proclamation bv the governor-genera!, and his brother received 
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inToatitiu^ A rajah in hia room— bnt with no modification of 
the origiDal treaty — and the ex-rajah was sent to rcsiife at Benares. 
The folly and presumption of his conduct, the schemes by whic^ 
^ he proposed to re-establish the Mahratta power, are unparalleled 
in the histories of such efforts in India, and are only aiicountable 
by the weakness of h^ own intellect and the unceasing intrigues 
of the unscrupulous Brahmins and women by whom he was sur- 
rounded and influenced. 

Sterner and more extensive subjects than the insurrection at 
Lukhnow or the affairs of Sattara were now to occupy 
l^>rd Auckland's attention. Kunjeet Singh had become the mkhs luid 
involved in a war with Dost Mahomed, ruler of Af- ‘^'***“*** 
ghauistan. While Shah Soojah was occupied in an attempt^ to 
regain his dominions, llunjeet Singh had crossed the Indus, in 
1835, and occupied the province of Peshnwiir, up to the mouth of 
the K by her pass; and about the same time he had assembled an 
army on the northern frontier of Sinde, with the view of attack- 
ing the Ameers, who, in^nowiae dismayed, prepared to meet the 
Sikhs. This quarrel was arranged by Colonel Pottinger, the poli- 
tical agent in Sinde ; but that with the Afghans proceeded. Dost 
Mahomed, hoping to recover Peshdwiir, caused a holy war to be 
preached agaiudl the Sikhs, an(l a large force descending the passes, 
appeared before Peslidwur. The agents of Kunjeet Singh had, 
however, been at work, and on the desertion of Sooltan Mahomed 
from his brother, the whole Afghan army broke up and dispersed. 
Dost Mahomed nr>w addressed himself to the governor- 
general, who replied that he would send an officer ‘ to ”',*'J,J**»’**‘'* 
discuss questions of commerce,’ but ho declined any governor 
interference with the affairs of the Punjab. Left to **^"*^™*' 
bis own resources, Dost Mahomed assembled another army, and 
sent it against Peshdwur, under his son, Akbur Khan, by w'hoin, 
on April 30, 1837, the Sikh forces were completely defeated near 
Jumroq^, at the entrance to the Khyber. The victory, however, 
was of Jjttle use, for Kunjeet«Singh sent heavy reinforcements to 
hie army, and the Afghans were again driven into the passes. Ai 
tb time. Lord Auckland’s wivoy, Lieutenant Burnes, BnmwM 
had reached Kabool, and his proceedings there must be 
briefly reviewed, as they formed the basis of tht Afghan war^ 
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CHAPTER XITl. 

i 

IHE ADMINISIRATION OF LOKB AT7CKLAND — THE AFGHAN WAS, 

1837 TO 1839. 


In September 1837, Lieutenant Alexander Burnes reached Kabool 
Burnra'fe envoy from Lord Auckland to Dost Mahomed. The 
sis* governor-general had not delayed the fulfilment of hie 
iioiiivd. promise to send an officer hi discuss questions of com- 
merce. After his mission to Riinjeet Singh, in 1831, Lieutenant 
Burnes had proceeded to Kabool, where he was hospitably enter- 
tained by Dost Mahomed, and thence travelled into Central Asia, 
08 far as Bokhara, returning to Bombay by way of Persia ; and 
his book of travels, soon afterwards published, is full of informa- 
tion in regaid to countries then imperfpctly known in England. 
No one better fitted for the deputation to Dost Mahomed could, 
therefore, have been found ; for Lieutenant Bvmes’s acquaintant'O 
with the languages and the people of Central Asia aiid^ Persia 
was then unrivalled. lie was reeved hospitably by the Ameer, 
with every demonstration of welcome, and a commercial treaty was 
duly discussed ; but it was evident from the first that this was a very 
secondary object in the Ameer’s mind. He was chafing 
under the loss of Peshdwur; and his whole endeavours 
9|)iiiiuii8. applied to regain it. The governor-general had 

certainly given him no room to ho^ for assistance ; but, as com- 
munications among Eastern potentates usually represent one thing, 
and mean quite another, the Ameer perhaps concluded that 
Biirnes's mission, openly in regard to trade, meant, in reality, the 
discussion of ihe politics of Afghanistan nnd the Punjab. He had 
also discovered that a morbid di’ead of Russian influence existed 
ill India ; and he knew that the people, credulous and^gnorant, 
had already become impressed wdth the possibility of Russian in- 
terference. Dost Mahomed, tberafere, contrived to fill Bumes's 
Arriwi of apprehension of Russian intrigue, which was 

oiptHtii confirmed by news from Persia ; and on December 19, 
vicovich. ^ 1037 ^ Captain Vicovich, an aidb-de-camp of the Russian 
consul-general at Orenburg!], arrived at Kabool, wij^ a letter from 
Count Simonich, the Russian ambassador at Tehran. 

There was nothing definite in the letter ; but the expressions, 
Burnert * secrets,’ and * I beg you will look 

•ipimiin nt upon him ns myself, and take his words as if from me,’ 
tiic niisaion. ^ deal If Burnes had considered for 
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« moment impassibility of imy sudden advance by Russia, or 
the equal Impossibility of any real impression by Persia on the 
Afghans, in furtherance of Russian designs, he would not have ^ 
written as he did to Lord Auckland, that ‘ much more rigorous 
proceedings than Government might wish or contemplate are 
necessary to counteract^Russian or Persian intrigue in this quarter 
than have yet been exhibited.’ When an explanation was souglic 
by the British Government, Captain Vicovich’s proceedings wer«i 
entirely disoWhed by Count Nesselrode ; but meanwhile, Vicovich 
had been the means of bringing the affairs of Burnes's mission to a 
ciisis. Dost Mahomed would have infinitely preferred an allionee 
with 'the English ; but the envoy's instructions left no loophole 
for a political treaty, and in proportion as the truth became moN) 
and more evident, the encouragement of Vicovich became the 
more impressive. Lord Auckland's letters to Dost LnrdAurk- 
Mahomed were also, unhappily, of a curt and dictatorial ‘‘'•tti rii. 

nature; for they not only held out no hope of friendly intervention 
between him and Runjeet Singh, but bade him dismiss Vicovich 
and the Russians, and allow matters with the Sikhs to remain as 
they were. At this c^sis, too, Dost Mahomed was labouring under 
the pressure of other perplexities. The chiefs of Kandahar, his 
brother!, had, under, Rusdan influence, thrown them- pp^jmh 
selves into alliance with Persia ; and the King of Persia, 
assisted by Russian money, Russian officers, and the presence of 
Count Simonich himself, had laid siege to Herat. By .what 
means that important place was defended by a young Defence'S 
English artillery officer, Edward Pottinger, w^ho was ^^*'^“** 
travelling in Central Asia, and was at Herat when it was invested, 
forms one of the most interesting episodes of the period. * The 
Persians were ultimately obliged to raise the siege, in 1838, and 
letire ; but the complicity of the Russians as too public to escape 
animadversion, and, ndd^ to the apprehension which Burnes's dis- 
patches h^d produced, no doubt excited much uneasiness in India, 
as well to the Government as among the people. 

Lord Auckland considered one of three courses must be followed. 
First strict adherence to the lii?^ of the Indus ; to assist ^ 

Dost Mahomed ; or to re-establish Shah Soojah, the ex- land'ii 
king, in Kabool, assisted by men and money. Ffe un- 
happily decided on the latter course. To assist Dost Mahomed and 
his brothers at Kandahar would at once provoke the eniuit}' of 
Runjeet Singh, and the only safe and consistent course— to guard 
the Indus, and abandon Central Asian politics and in- ^Mniurh. 
trigues— was thrown aside. Accordingly,^ Mr. Mac- ten** uegiauip* 
iiaghten, then seerptary to Goveimment, was dispatched 
to Runjeet Singh ; and after detiujing the views of the srovenior- 
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geneitil, succeeded in negotiating a tripartite treater between tbe 
„ , .‘'British, the Sikhs, and Shah Soojah, the* ex-king of 

, the tripartiie Afghanistan, who, for many years a fugitive from his 
country, had resided at I<oodhianu on a pension granted 
him by the Government of India. * 

In Kabofd, Dost Mahomed had contin/jed to hope to the last, 
Its effort April 23, 1838, he ft^nkly informed Burnes that, as 

11 IM 1 II Dost he had now no expectation from the British Govem- 
iiHhoined. necessities of the country required that he 

should seek for assistance elsewhere — a conclusion not surprising, 
when the Persians, assisted by the Russians, were, it was con- 
sidered, on the point of taking Herat — when his brothers of Kan- 
dahar hod already joined the Persians — and when the needlessly 
supercilious letter of Lord Auckland contained expressions which 
not only forbade hope, but were offensive enough to provoke retalia^ 
tion. His last letter to Bumes, however, is calm, truthful, apd 
friendly in spirit, and its conclusion runs as follows: — expected 
very much fi*om your Goverament, and hoped for the protection 
and enlargement of Afghanistan. Now I am disappointed, which 
I attribute, not to the ill-favour of the Ei^lish, but to my own 
bad fortune.* Lieutenant Biiimes left Kabool on April 26, on his 
return to India, and for the pj*esent, his diplomatic opponent, 
Vicovicb, remained there, triumphant. 

To strengthen Mr. McNeilfs position with the Persian Court, 
jc dition Auckland directed the Bombay Government to 

ii^Boinhay dispatch H Small expedition to Karrack, an island in the 
to Karrack. . -^hich, consisting of 400 men, arrived 

there on June 10, 1838 ; but as no war had been declared against 
Persia, no notice beyond a complimentary offer of the place was 
taken of the movement by the Persian court. It was, ueverthe- 
Its effect In means of procuring the execution of a paper of 

***■«•»• several important clauses by the king ; one of which 
guaranteed Herat from any future molestation by Persia. The 
v/hole of these entangled affairs might very well have rested here. 
Herdt was saved and made safe for the future ; the HiIsBiRn iiisti-^ 
gations of Persia had failed of effect. Dost Mahomed could not but 
•ee that, apart from Persia, the Russian promises meant nothing, 
and the interposition of good offices between him and Runjeet 
Singli would, tnere is little doubt, haae been accepted by both, 
The governor-general, apd his secretaries — for there is no question 
now, tjjLat they bad far more to do with the succeeding measures 
than he had — were, however, determined to carry out their original 
The stmiiih ^plaee Dost Mahomed, and to replace him by 

muiifeato. Soojab : and on October 1, lig88, the eolebrated 

manifesto ;erQS iasiied at Simlab, which explained the grounds of 
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prooedwa part the Government of India in a dieiinct and 
authoritative manner. 

It is a recapitulation of all the previous events; but it is as 
in argument as untrue in the assumptions it' in- 
dulged in ; unfair to . l]|Mt Mahomed, unjust to the ’ ^ 
people of Afghanistan, in forcing upon them an unpopular 
monarch already expelled from his throne, and whose repeated 
attempts to reran it had been resented and defeated; and in 
respect to the object of the expedition, altogether as delusive as 
it was dangeraus and inexpedient. It is unfair, however, to 
throw the whole obloquy of the measure on Lord Auckland. Sir 
John llobhouse, the President of the Board of Control, ^ 

openly declared in the House of Commons, that he 
had authorised, perhaps directed, the interference ; but **°*‘®*^’ 
as his dispatch has never become public, it is impossible to state 
how far its provisions agreed with the manifesto drawn up by the 
Indian secretaries. With the exception of Sir John Hobhouse,'* 
however, every Indian statesman of consideration dis- 
approved of the war in the strongest terms, and be- indull*** 
tween Lord William Qantinck, the Duke of Wellington, 

Lord Wellesley, and the Hon. Mr. Elphinstone, there was no 
difference of opinion — which, indued, was shared by all reflective 
men in England and in India. But the die was cast : and towards 
the close of November 18:18, one of the best equipped indira 
armies that India had ever furnished assembled at fJJJJbPg 
Ferozepoor, and on December 10 commenced its march, Ar^baniBUin. 
under the command of Sir Willoughby Cotton — Sir Henry Fane 
the commander-in-chief, remaining in India. Lord Auckland and 
Kunjeet Singh met at Ferozepoor, where the army was inspected, 
and an interchange of magnificent hospitalities took place ; but 
the ceremonies did not pass over without an occurrence which 
was accepted by the Sikhs as a disastrous omen. In proceeding 
to inspect tjfo highly-finished guns, which were part of the pre- 
sents to be jnade to him, liunje^ Singh stumbled, and fell fiat 
on hm face before them. He was not injured, but the omen was 
not ih less considered evil. • 

Before the final departure of the troops, news of the abandon- 
ment of the siege of Herat, and the collapse of the ftusso-PeTsiaii 
intrigue, had been received.* It afforded an opportunity for the 
revdrsenient of the whole policy of the movement, which ought 
not to have been neglected ; but the actors in the great dfhma 
were too far compromised by the manifesto to recede, and aftei 
retaining a portion of the army, the rest proceeded to mo Bcnjrai 
Ilddur, on the northern frontier of Sinde, to form a bi'^sZjSk^ 

TX ‘ ' 
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junction nritn the Bombay force of 5,000 men adYancing from 
Bombay by w«iy of Sinde, under Sir John Keane. 

When the ]3ombAy army landed at Vihhur, on the south coast 
)A»rfiiiients of Sinde, thero seemed every probability of its having 
Brnniliy through the <yuntry. As long as the 

force. fdte of Ilerdt was doubtful, tne Ameers, it was alleged, 
had intrigued deeply with Persia. Persian envoys had been re* 
ciindurtof ceived at their capital, and the British agent, Cap* 
tiieAinrera. Eastwick, had been insulted, and even threat* 

ened with assassination. The Ameers had most reluctantly sub* 
mitted to the treaty of 1832, which precluded that military 
stores or troops should pass along the line of the Indus, by land 
or by water; but they were now informed by the governor- 
general, that in the present emergency, the provisions of this 
article must be suspended. Before two British armies, one on 
the north and one on the south, the Ameers were, however, 
'^rfectly helpless. They were obliged to pay a proportion of 
arrears of tribute, which had not been demanded for thirty years, 
siihoMiary which they held Shah Soojah's solemn ac- 

rreary quittance, in consideration of Mum of three lacs of 
tssccutcd. paid to him in 1833 ; and on the arrival of Sir 

John Keane's force at Hydertlbad, they executed a subsidiary 
intimida* treaty, on February 5, 1839, which had already been 
dntioii. prepared, binding them to pay three lacs a year for the 
’««ipport of troops to be stationed in Siude. It was their onljr 
alternative, as Colonel Pottinger informed them, against complete 
subjection, if not annihilation ; and the important fort of Bukkur 
was obtained from the Ameers of Northern Sinde by Sir 
Alexander Burnea under similar intimidation. There was no 
doubt^ as Lord Auckland wrote to the Secret Committee, that 
* our political and military ascendency in that country (Siude) is 
now finally declared and confirmed ; ’ but the means employed, 
and in particular the exaction of the obsolete tribute from the 
Ameers, and the imposition of & subsidiary treaty, hq^ve left these 
triinsactions under a stigma which they will never recover. 

I'he Bengal and Bombay anSiies, now united under the com* 
mand of Sir John Keane, advanced from Sinde into 
Afghanistan, by the Bolan and Khdjuk passe8-*-^tve- 
mendous narrow defiles 'between precipices several 
thousands of feet high. At Quettah, between the Bol&n and 
KhcQbk passes, the army baited for a few days, already much 
straitened for want of provisions ; and on the 26th of the same 
^akSof^ah '^bah Soojah, at the head of his own troops, 

«ntiirniiSi\( entered Kandahar without opposition, where, on the 
Kkudubar,^ anival c»f ♦he rest of the army, be was fomtai^ 
throued on May 6, 1839. 


Advance 
l.y the 
BolAu Ax 
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• CHAPTER XIV. 

tOED AtCELAHO's ADMINISTRATION (cowtin^ttd) — THE AFeHAN 

WAR, 1839 TO 1841. 

Mr. Kate’s ‘Al^ghan War,’ Havelock’s narrative, Eyre’s narrative 
of military operations, and other publications, independently of the 
official « documents, give so complete and vivid an account of the 
progress of events, that varied and interesting as those in Afghan-^, 
iatan were, it is only possible here to give a brief detail of the 
most important. On June 27, the llritish army was in a condition 
to recommence its march from Kandahar upon Kabuoi : riie British 
and proceeded by way of Ghusny, the ancient capital i5v^nee*on 
of Mahmood, the conqueror of India, where it arrived uUiiKuy. 
on July 20. This fortress was found to be much stronger than had 
been anticipated. The battering guns had been left at Kandahar, 
and to call them up would have delayed the army for an indefinite 
period. Ghuzny was strongly garrisoned and well provisioned, 
and the only hope of reducing it%ns by a coup de mmut directed 
against one of the gates ; the wet ditch, the high escarpment of 
the eminence on which the walls were built, and the lofty rampavtp 
rendering escalade impossible. On the 2l8t a reconnaissance wa^^s- 
roade, and information received from a nephew of Dost gton* 
Mahomed, of the interior defences. The northern or t^huxiiy. 
Ksbool gate was selected as the point of attack, and during the 
darkness and stormy condition of the night, 300 pounds of gun- 
powder, sewed into bags, was placed againsi ,the gates without 
being perceived by the enemy, by Captain Peat of the Bombay 
Engineers, assisted by Lieutenants Durand and Macleod of the 
Bengal Eng^^neers, who fixed and lighted the fuse and Retired 
The effect o^the explosion was tAmendous; the gate was blown 
in, and Gobnel Dennie, at the head of H.M.’s 13th Light Infantry, 
rushed in. It was still dark, and though the Afghans rallied, and 
opposed the stormers with much resolution, they were driven hack 
with heavy loss, and at daylight the British flag hois^d on 
the citadel. Colonel Sale,*who bad followed witii the main 
body of attack, was informed by a wounded officer that the 
advance party had failed, and a retreat was even sounded^ but 
the error was retrieved as soon as made, and nil opposition was 
quickly overcome. Brigadier Sale was, ho weveff severely wounded, 
and his combat, hand to hand, with a brave adversary, whom be 
slew, is spiritedly described by Havelo^. More than 900 of the 
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enemy h(;d fallen, and 1,600 were taken piisdnera, with the 
governor, Hyder Khan, the brother of Dost Mahomed. The losa 
of the British army was 180 in killed and wounded, of whom 
eighteen were officers ; and the renown of the victory was 
haneed by the moderation and gocd coquet of the soldiers by 
whom it was won. 


After a halt for a week, the army resumed its progress without 
Oriinnpi Opposition ; and at the same time Colonel Wade was 
advancing with the king’s forces and the Sikh contin- 
the Kiiyber. gent through the Khyber pass, which was ill defended. 
These combined operations induced Dost Mahomed to send his 
' DowMaho- Jubbur Khan, to the envoy, Mr. Macnaghten, 

nied ireHts ' to negotiate terms of peace. The Ameer proposed to 
ori>eate. ^acknowledge Shah Soojah as king, aud required that 
he should be nominated prime minister. These terms were re- 
jected; but the Ameer was promised an honourab.l6 residence in 
India, an alternative which he refused, and unable to rally any 
force for the defence of Kabool, he left the city on August 2, on 
his way towards the mountains of Bdmian. He was pursued, 
Themmy though in vain, by Captain 0wtram. On August 7, 
iSSoSl reached Kabool, and Shah Sooji^h made a 

triumphal entiy int^ his capital, after an absence oi 
thirty years in exile. 

Profuse honours were showered upon many concerned in the 
’^Honowv expedition. The thanks of the Houses of Parliament 
HuruwSSiJ^ and the Court of Directors were accompanied by tlie 
presentation of an earldom to Jjord Auckland. Sir 
.John Keane was raised to the peerage; Mr. Macnaghten and 
Colonel Pottinger were made baronets, and some of the superior 
officers received the order of the Bath in different degrees. Shah 
Soojab also established the Doordnee order, in three classes, 
which was conferred on officers named by him, and struck a 
medal to be given to all officers and soldiers present the capture, 
of Ohuzny. ® 

The main object of the expedition having been accomplished, 
the Bombay column was directed to return to India; but the 
greater part of the Bengal troops remained at Kabool. Tranquillity 
was ijpt yet Assured. Kamrdn of Herdt was busy with intrigues 
with. Persia and Russia, and the Ghflsyes of the mountains ‘were 
turbulent and disaffected. On its way baok, a force from the 


KiiewV Bomlay column, under General Willshire, was dis- 

rnpiurod, patched against Kheldt, which was captured by him, 
in a spiriM assaifit, on November IS. Mehrdb Khan, its chief, 
Other was killed in Its defence, with 400 of his adherents, 
tueiiT * prisoners. Other opemttoiM 
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B^nst rebeilxnuB chiefi followed, in all of which the British forces 
were triumphant. Many of these affairs were attacks upon strongs 
iiolds bravely defended, which gave occasion for the display of 
great gallantry by the men and officers who assailed them. It 
was impossible, indeed, for organised rebellion to gain head, and 
tbe petty^insurrections were the normal condition of a peo]^e and 
country always lawless and distracted, and resenting the impositiou 
of a settled and apparently powerful government. 

Meanwhile, the evil omen to Bunjeet Singh, which has been 
incidentally mentioned, was literally fulfilled. On 
June 27, 1839, he died at Lahore, aged fifty ^seven. iuiuImc 
I n the course of the foity years of his career, he had ^ 

not only consolidated the heretofore distracted Sikh chieftains and 
interests, but he had created an army of 80,000 men pf all arms, 
with 300 admirable guns, disciplined by two French officers, 
Monsieurs Ventura and Allard, who, in 1822, had joined him as 
military adventurers. They were good soldiers, and by their skill, 
temper, and personal bravery, had not only won their positions, 
but had formed a better army than Sindia’s under De Boigne, the 
Nizamis under Raymond, or Holkar*s imder Diidrenec. They had 
better niaterial in men, and bad India been free for their opera- 
tions, would have overrun Ilindostan. But liunjeet Singh was 
too conscious of the power of the English to provoke collision 
with them. From the day on which he had signed the treaty 
negotiated by Metcalfe, up to the day of his death, he nev'^^'* 
swerved fi'om his good faith, and it was not till he was no more, 
that it was discovered that he alone perhaps, of all the Sikh 
authorities, had been truly honest in his professions and in his 
acts. 

Runjeet Singh was succeeded by his 8on,»Kurruk Singh, who 
was totally unfitted to reign; and Nflo Nih6l Singh, Kumi’ssintrh 
with Dhydn Singh of Jummoo, became possessed of 
the real esmcutive power. A change in the attitude of the Lahore 
court was speedily, and very ihconveniently, manifest ; remon- 
ettaiir''9 were made against the transmission of British troops and 
stores through the Punjab, and ^communications 'with disiiJSected 
Afghan chiefs by the Sikh authorities on the frontier were de- 
tected. Sir William Macn^hten’s remonstrances |trere 
load and constant: and be even advised Lord Auckland retmnin)^ 
to break with the Sikhs altogether. Such a course 
was, however, manifestly imposcdble; hut the anxiety impQaedby 
their attitude was not the lest constant Fresh apprehenaioQii, 
too, were excited by the Russian expedition Bo Khiva, in Novem- 
ber 1839, which was &tal to most of the troops entpk^ed; and 
proved, if more proof were oeoeasaiy, that ai^ advance by lUisai% 
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if made at all, must be the work of years, while the« melancholf 
fate of Stoddart and Conolly at Hokhara, and the impossibility of 
interference to rescue or protect them, threw a gloom over the 
Central Asian question, which time has not removed. c 

The winter of 1839 was paa«»ed by Sha^ Soojah and Sir William 
The luia Macnagliten at Jellalahad ; and on the king's return to 
tifj'®” the capital, he required that the Bala Hissar, a fort ar.d 
»nig. palace situated on an eminence overlooking the city, 

should he made over to him. It was in vain that the most expe- 
lienced military ofllcera protested against its evacuation, and 
showed the danger which would attend the location of the British 
forces in any other position ; the Bala Hissar was given up, and 
to this suicidal act, the disastrous termination of the occupation 
of Kabool may, in a gi'eat measure, be attributed. During the 
whole of the spring and summer of 1840, Afghanistan 
was unusually excited and turbulent; and in Beloo- 
cliistan, the chief who had been elected to rule over Khelat was 
driven out by the adherents of Mehrdb Khan, who had been killed 
ill the first assault of the fort, and his son occupied the place. 
General Nott had, therefore, to march froiir4Candahar and retake 
I'mropdinffs Meanwhile, Dost Mahomed was a perpetual 

ot Dost Mtt- source of apprehension, lie had first proceeded to 

loinc . Bokhdra, but was ill received there, and obtained pro- 

tection from the Wullee of Khooloom ; where, having raised some 
'Hide Oozbok levies, he attempted to invade Afghanistan, but was 
met and defeated by Colonel Dennie, on September 18. The 
Ameer was now obliged to fly from place to place, and on No- 
Misiiehn- veinber 2, he was attacked at Purwdndurrah, by a force 

bImuJii’* under Sir Robert Sale. On this occasion, the 2nd 

ciivHiry. Bengal Native Cavalry disgraced themselves by flight 
before not more than 200 Afghan horse, who accompanied the 
Ameer, and the number of the regiment was subsequently erased 
from the record of the army. On that occasion, Do^i; Mahomed 
Dost escaped ; but finding resistance hopeless, fce next day 

iiomed sur- rode to Kabool, and meeting Sir W. Macnaghten in 
renders, evening ride, suircndered himself to him, and 

claimed his protection. Ilis brother, Jubbur Khan, bad pre- 
viouslji surren&ered, and with all the Ijtdies of the family bad been 
HtidiB honourably to India. On November 12, Dosit 

jieiisioned In Mabomed followed them, and Sir W. Macnaghten 
India, vc Laving written warmly in bis behalf, an allowance of 
two lacs — 20,000/.— ^er year, was settled on him by the govemor- 
genoral, whose honoured guest be remained. 

Inpanve- The insurrections in various parts of the country, par^ 
"" tially suppressed in 1840, recommenced in the spring 
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of 1841 ; apd^it ia impossible, within the limits of 41^8 manual, 
to follow them and their various causes and results. The absenct^ 
of Dost Mahomed, so far from contributing to the peace and* 
f^curity of Afghanistan, seemed only to increase disorder ; and in 
proportion as partial insurrections were quelled, a desire seems to 
liave spmng up among the principal Afirhan chiefs to 
rid themselves, by one combined eifort, of English 
domination. There is no doubt that the English, at *®“®“***' 
this time, were more unpopular than the Shah : and Sir Alexander 
Bumes, who was in charge of the city of Kabool, probably the 
most unpopular among them ; but neither he nor the envoy saw 
any cause for alarm. Unhappily, Sir Willoughby Cotton, who had 
hitherto commanded the forces in Afghanistan, resigned his poijl, 
and was succeeded by General Elphinstone, an aged and iniirui 
person, entirely unfitted for a duty which, at any time, might re- 
quire constant and severe exertion in the field. After Thoncw can- 
the evacuation of the Bala Ilissar, the troops had been 
cantoned in the plain without the city of Kabool, but they were 
not massed together, and they were separated from their stoies and 
provisions. Warni ugs of tho plot which was now in progress 
were not wanting either to the envoy or to Sir Alexander Bumes, 
but thej were treated with disdain, if not with incredulity, and 
carders for the return of considerable portions of the Kabool and 
Kandahar forces to India were not suspended. 

In England, the enormous expense of tho expedition and its 
politic j 1 charges had alarmed the Court of Directoro j xhe omrc *f 
and tliey advised a general retirement from Afghanistan 
nt the very earliest period. It would have been well retirement, 
if this judicious order or direction had been literally earned out; 
but it was very evident that Shah Soojal^’s authority had not 
lieen firmly established : it was considered inexpedient, 
if not dishonourable, to abandon him, and Lord Auck- 
land, by a^ majority in Council, determined that the 
forces should remain. The utmost economy and retrenchment of 
actual expenditure was urged upon the envoy, and the pecuniary 
mea^^ures adopted in regaid to •the Eastern Ghilzye chiefs, and 
other influential persons, only hastened the catastrophe. pi„tof the 
On November 1, at a secret meeting of the chiefs in the ^**‘^'** 
city of Kabool, Abdoolla Khan, one of those who, it is admitted, 
had been grossly insulted by Sir Alexander Bumes, proposed that 
his house should be attacked next day. Burnes was wwned of 
this conspiracy by several native friends ; bu( he was incredulous, 
though he applied for a reinforcement of his^acort, and even after 
a visit from the Shah^s prime minister, Oosmon Khan, who im- 
{Jored him to proceed to a place of safety, he remained. The 
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particulars^ ci the closing scene need not be related :'hi8 house was 
Sir A Burnea ^ attempt to escape in disguise; he 

« mnrdered. and his brother Charles were literally cut to pieces 
by the mob, and his escort perished to a man. No 
attempt was made by the envoy or General Elphinstone, thougfi 
they knew of the gathering tumult, to suppress it, or to rescue the 
officers in the city ; and it is impossible to read the accounts of 
, , their irresolution without indignation. The only effort 

was made by the kmg himself, who dis^tched a regi- 
ment of his own troops to the assistance of Sir Alexander Bumes ; 
but the mob held possession of the streets and houses of the cily-— 
.he was already dead->and it was beaten back with a loss of 200 
men, and only saved by a reinforcement sent by Brigadier Shelton 
from the Bala Hissar. 


CHAPTER XV. 

ADHINISTRA^nON OF LORD AXTCKIANI) (concluded ) — THX RETREAT 
FROM XABOOL, 1841 TO 18l2. 

fi 

Besides the force actually at Eifbool, there were Bombay troops 
oenenovott Kandahar, under the command of General Nott, 
MivnnreVd Were Under orders to return to India. Only a 

Kfbnoi. portion of them, under Colonel Maclaren, had com- 
menced their march, when General Nott, on November 14, received 
a despatch from Kabool, dated the Srd, requiring him to march 
thither with all his forces. This, however, was impossible, on 
account of deep snow, which had rendered Colonel Madaren’s 
progress impossible, and he was recalled. Sir Robert Sale was also 
ordered back from the eastern passes ; but the enemy had occupied 
the defiles in force, and he was obliged to throw himself into 
Jellalabad for winter quarters. The only reinforce^nent which 
arrived at Kabool was the 37th* Bengal Native Infm^iy, which 
had been stationed at the head of the Khoord Kabool pass, and 
which arrived in perfect order in* the course of a few hours. No 
steps were taken either to reinforce Brigadier Shelton, who was in 
the Balp or to organise any attack upon the insurgents, 

now hourly increasing in numbers. In* Afghanistan, every man is 
aimed and a soldier, and thousands speedily ilodked into the dtv 
from tHe country around. On the afternoon of November 9, a wetk 
BreBtua detachmept, under Major Swayne, was sent to open a 
KaiMioi. communk^tion with the city, Wt it was fore^ to 

return. Ensign Warren with 100 men of the 3th Native Infantry 
held the cohimiaiitfiat fort for the whole of the but was obliged 
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to evaciiate»it*duriDg the night. Another fort which eommanded 
the British position, was indeed stormed and taken ; but the 
commissariat fort remained in the hands of the enemj, and was* 
plundered of all it contained. Other affairs followed, with yaried 
results, and some provisions were obtained ; but no impression 
worth recording was made on the rebels. On November 1>, 
Brigadier Shelton was^ordered into cantonment from the Bala 
Hissar, and ou his arrival he opposed tlie occupation of that strong 
position, which was alike urged by the Shah, the envoy, and 
General Elphinstone: and under an incredible infatuation, his 
perversity was allowed to prevail. 

Matters continued in the same state till the 2drd, when the 
enemy, who had posted two guns on the Beymdroo orni^rni 
hills, were attacked by Brigadier Shelton, who, after j^f’ealSi at 
n^gintaining a desultory tight all day, was at last driven Beymdroo. 
back into the cantonment in confusion. The Shah then renewed 
his solicitations for the whole of the force to take possessioD of the 
Bala Hissar ; but though Sir W. Macnaghten pressed the measure, 
the military authorities refused to move. An interview between 
the envoy and the insurgent chiefs on November 25, ended without 
result; tko chieft demanded the unconditional surrender of tho 
Biitish troops, which was indignantly refused, and there remained 
only the issue of war. But day by day the provisions g^„rcity or 
grew leas, no other supplies were obtainable, and the ►voviiion*. 
troops, European and native alike, were demoralised by hunger, 
cold, and weakness. 

Akbur Khan, the son of Dost Mahomed, was now the avowea 
head of the insurgent chiefs. Since his arrival, the Akbur Khan 
energy displayed by the enemy had been greater ; all lemiSf of the 
the r^s were watched, and the supplies obtained from 
the villages around completely cut off. On December 11, the 
envoy proposed a meeting with him, which took 
place neaP the river. Sir W. Macnaghten had pre- ^naViiten** 
pared a treaty which he took with him to discuss with 
tbo'ch'dfs, and which related to the evacuation of Afghanistan by 
the English forces, the return 3f Dost Mahomed with his family, 
and the safe departure of Shah Soojah, should he determine to 
accompany the English, objections were made, oni^ Akbitr 
Khan himself agreed to escort the forces through the passes. 
Meantime, however, the envoy was conducting a 
miserable set of intrigoes with the Ghilsye and Kuzzil- 
biirh chiefs, lavishing upon them both money, and ® 
promises for their support ; and he was artfnfly drawn into another 
with tiie principal Barukzyes, by which— for the artides were 
drawn np—Akbur Khan was to become^the Shah's 
minister, the British troops were to remoin, and, thirty 
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lacs, frith an annual stipend of four lacs, were to iSe paid to him, 
It hftd evidently been the purpose of Akbur Khan to, exhibit to 
* his confederates the small reliance they could have upon the 
envoy a faith, in the conclusion of a treaty with him, of an entirely 
opposite and contradictoiy character to what had already been 
settled ; and in this, which involved the envoy’s fate, he perfectly 
Bia defence William Mai^no^hten’s own defence 

forms his best and only apolop^y for t];^ese miserable 
tiansactions. ^ Th^ lives of lo^OOO human beings,’ he said, * were 
at stake, and he did the best he could to secure them/ and he con- 
firmed the false treaty with Akbur Khan, by a writing in his own 
Ji/md. On the 23rd he went again to meet Akbur Khan. One of 
his staff declared this ^ to be a trap ; ’ and Oeneral Elphinstoue, to 
whom he confided his plan before he set out, warned him and 
remonstrated against the whole proceeding; but in vain. It is 
probable that Akbur Khan only intended to carry off the whole 
party, as the envoy’s three companions, Trevor, Mackenzie, and 
Bunterof l^awreiice, were seized, and placed behind horsemen; 
sirw. but Sir William Macnaghten struggled with Akbur 
BHciiagiKcn. drew a pistol and shot him. Trevor fell 

from horseback and was killed by the Ghilzyes, but tl^e others 
were protected, though confined. • 

The troops would, there is little doubt, have now attacked the 
city, or made an effort to avenge the envoy’s murder : but they 
•rtrmsprcH restrained, and the chiefs renewed their nego- 

iNiMMi uie tiations ; but their demands were raised : the treasure 
chiifCa. inuat be sun'eiidei'ed, and all the guns but six ; while 
the married men, with their wives and children, should remain as 
hostages and guests, until the arrival of Dost Mahomed. The 
two first articles were agreed to, and on January 6, 1842, the 
The iiinrch to tvoo^ began their march. Tliei-e were about 4,600 
India tsegins. goldiers with 12,000 followers. Snow was lying 
heavily on the ground, and the cold was intense : Mod the first 
night, instead of clearing the Khdbrd Kabool pass, tbeytbivouacked 
near the river. On the 7 Ui they inarched to Bootkhdk, only four 
miles; and again halted at the* request of Akbur Khan, who 
demanded fresh hostages — ^l^ottinger, Lawrence, and Mackenzie — 
who went to h^. On the 8tb the force again moved on into the 
KhoorJt Kabool pass. It was lined fiy Ghilzyes, who poured a 
Tiieurmyii fire upon the struggling mass, of which, about 

■unckedt 8,000 fell ,* but the ladies and children reached l^oord 
Kabool, where Akbur Khan besought Captain Skinner to induce 
Tiie Indies them to <|>laoe themselves under his protection: ha 
succeeded in bis mission, and their lives were thus 
savedp * , 
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Oa the 40th, there only remained of the whole 4urmy, fifty 
artillerymen, 260 of the 44th, and 160 cavalry, with uemniM of - 
about 4,000 camp-followers. The rest had perished in * 

the Tunghee Tareekee, a defile not more than ten feet wide, 
through which the troops had struggled, while volleys of musketry 
and stones were poui'ed upon them by the Ghilzyes fi-om the 
rocks above. Akbur Khan now promis^ to save the fighting men 
if they would*lay down their arms ,* but the offer was indignantly 
rejected by the General and Brigadier Shelton, and forming an 
advance and rear guard, with the followers between, the remains 
of the force pushed on to J ugdulluk. Here ensued another con- 
ference : and the general, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain Jolmstoae, 
having attended Akbur Khan, were detained as hos- ]rrc>gh 
tages for the evacuation of Jollalabad. After this the J*®*^^*®*- 
wreck of men and officers passed on to Gundamuk, which was 
reached on the morning of the 145th, when, of all the army, twenty 
officers and forty -five men onlv remained ; and while .. , . 

alajor Griffith, their leader, was endeavouring to obtain bi. ouudH* 
teriiA, the little party was overwhelmed by a rush of 
tlie furious and bloodthirsty Ghilzyes. Cap^n Souter of the 44th, 
who had wrapped the colours ^f the regiment round g„fviv. 
Jiis waist, and a few privates were taken prisoners, and im;; otneer. 
six officers escaped, of whom, only one, Dr. Brydon, renrheH ’ 
wounded, and mounted on a sorry pony, reached Jella- 
labod. With the exception of those who had been detained as has- 
tages, and a few prisoners, the whole of the army and its 
followers had perished in the snow, and by massacre 
which not even money could restrain. Akbur Khan had followed 
the troops to the last, and declared that he had lost all control 
over the infuriated mountaineers, which in &ome respects perhaps 
was the truth. It is impossible to conceive a more total destruc- 
tion of an army, with all its matdriel of war ; and yet it is little to 
BAY, that though some privatiopp might have been endured in the 
Bala HissA* at Kabool, the greater part of the troops might, under 
ordi' .iry capacity by its supeyor officers, hot only have defied 
all local efforts, but have remained absolutely triumphant. 

General Sale was not intimidated : and his memorable defence of 
Jellalabad was a brilliant i^d triumphant episode bf the 
war. A brigade was dispatched under Colonel Wylde defeiida 
to succour him, but it failed to force the defile; the Sikh ^*^^**‘*^ 
troops mutinied at Peshawur and refused to march. Gene^til Sale 
persisted in his .^solution not to give up th^ place, and its defence 
continaed. At Kandahar, General Nott defeated the ctenemi K«>tt 
insurgents and was left in comparative peace ; but at 
Gb usuy, Colonel Palmer, who commar ded the for^ after Ksna^ia 
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a long residtnnce in tbc citadel, capitulated on Marcli 6^ an act for 
CHpituiation which he was severely blamedi and the garrifon, which 
titaustijr. composed of Sepoys, was attacked on the following 

day by the Afghans, in the quarters which had been assigned to^ 
them. Shumsh-ood-deen, the Afghan commander, offered to 
secure the lives of the officers if they woufd leave their men ; but 
this they honourably refused to do^ and on the 10th, the men, 
unable to endure their condition longer, and praying their officers 
to accompany them, made an attempt to escape. It was, howeyer, 
fruitless ; they were followed, and massacred to a man ; but the 
officers, though often ill-treated, were in the sequel given up. 

•13y this time, a new and more vigorous man had arrived in India 
Lord Ellen- governor-general. Lord Ellenborough, who had been 
wBclIcf dispatched to relieve Lord Auckland, reached Calcutta 
Indie. on February 28, and found bis predecessor prostrated 
in mind and body by the events which had occurred. The only 
effoi*t which had been made to redeem the national honour, was 
the dispatch of Colonel Wylde*s brigade, and that, owing to ill- 
equipment, and absence of military skill, had failed. Anather 
force under General Pollock was in preparation, but had made no 
attempt ns yet to advance. , 

Except the Afghan war there only one other incident of Lord 
An* of Lord Auckland's administration which deserves notice. All 
government, connection between the English Government of India 
Oonneetion ^nd Hindoo temples and their idolatrous ceremonies 
timpi?» was abolished under imperative orders from the Court 
cea»ei. of Directors and the Board of Control. All revenues 
derivable from these sources were abandoned, and the temples 
and their endowments placed under the management of tbeir own 
priests. It will hardly now be credited, how much honour had 
used to be accorded to idols and their worship before this most 
necessary exactment of April 20, 1840. Up to this time troops 
had been paraded at festivals, salutes fired, and offerii^ by the 
company presented to idol duties ; and the European functionary 
of the district was obliged, often most unwillingly, to take a part in 
heathen ceremonies, originally codeeded to conciliate the people, 
but which had grown by usage into a portion of the ceremonies 
themeelyes. It»is still stranger to record, that it was not tiil the 
lapse of years, that a finiri dis8everan*ce from and abandomneiit 
of IHlgiim Taxes was effected. « 
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CHAPTER I. 

THB ADMINISTRATION Of LORD RLLENBORODOH— TIIK EVACUA- 
TION Of AfGHANlSTAN, 1842. 

It was fortunate that no excitement among native States existed 
to increase the anxiety attendant on the disasters in 
Afghanistan ; but the reason for this is very evident, tmiiqniiiitr 
The Sikhs, now thd only real military power in India, *“ 
w^ere in alliance v ith the English ; and except the disciplined troops 
of Sindia, with their splendid jfhrk of artillery, there was no other 
military force extant wdiich could excite apprehension, or which 
could nnt, by a few simple movements, have been immediately 
overthrown. The Mahrattas, content under a liberal and ip’O- 
tective government, had literally tunied their swords into plough- 
shares. The Rajpoots were unmoved by the current events ; snd 
though there might be still thousands of unquiet spirits in India, 
there was no leader round whom they could^ rally, or any one 
bold enough to attempt the temerity of oiuje more trying conclu- 
sions in the held. Lord Ellenborough, therefore, a man of much 
brilliant talent, and apparent deteimination, possessing ample 
theoretical experience in Indian affairs, and tilled with ambition to 
distiuguilih himself in the actual govornmf^nt of India, with the 
details of which he was familiar — undertook the office of govornor«* 
general at a period of profouiffi local tranquillity, which enabled 
him to apply all his energy to the retrieval of the Afghan disaslem 
of his predecessor } and the advance of Gener^ Pollock’s forces 
upon Jellalabad was the first step to be accomplished. ^ 

This, however, was not so easy a task as was assumed. Four 
native regiments, lying at the foot of the K.hyber pass, 
were in a dangerously mutinous condition^ not only th« khyiH^^ 
refusing to enter the detile, but by theif emissaries ^ 
endeavouring to excite other troops ,ttt a distance to uphold them 
m their determiuatioiL They were also very much weakened by 
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a prevailin|^ fever, and were, in a great degree, 8upf)oiSted hy the 
example of the Sikhs, who from an early period in the war had 
•successfully resisted the efforts of their government to employ 
them under the terms of the treaty. But all these discouraging^ 
symptoms were gradually overcome by the tact and resolution of 
The Kiiyhir Oenertil Pollock i and on April 5, 1842, he advanced 
iia«8f.»n td. to the attack of one of the most formidable defiles in 
the world. Crowning the heights on both sides of the pass, the 
British troops gallantly drove the Afghans from the summits of 
their mountainsi while the main body of the force advanced 
securely through the pass, and the foil of Ally Musjid, the key 
.U'liiiiaiiHd position, was occupied with comparatively little 

rcia-veu. resistance. Pursuing his march, General Pollock 
arrived at Jellalahad, on April 15, and found the long-beleaguered 
garrison unmolested ; the enemy had retired, and though unable to 
move, the brave defender of the place were triumphant. 

It is impossible to follow in detail the previous occurrences at 
Jelhilabad, the narmtives of which possess intense and singular 
KventBAt interest. When Sir Robert Sale took possession of the 
ihe SftUant November 13, he had cmly two days’ pro- 

defenro. visioDS left, the country was in arms to a man, and the 
townspeople attempted to resist • the occupation of the place, 
’fhe latter were routed on the 14th by Colonel Dennie, and so 
sharp had been the lesson, that no further instance qf revolt 
occurred. WMth indomitable energy and perseverance, and under 
the skilful direction of Captain Brondfoot, the defences were re- 
paired, and the front cleared of all obstructions or cover. As yet 
the defenders were not molested from without ; hut demands came, 
first from Akbur Khan, and afterwards from Shah Soojah, to 
evacuate the town, and return to India. How these were refused, 
and how Broadfoot’s energy in opposition to any attempt at 
movement, prevailed over more timid counsels, can only be uuder- 
Btood by perusal of tlie narrative of the siege, and the qpinions of 
the principal officers. It was clear to Captain Brocyclfoot and 
some others from the first, that after Brigadier Wylde’s defeat, 
any pre.seot hope of obtaining relieif was impossible : and that any 
attempt to move would be attended with the same results as had 
befallen the Kabool force. The new ramparts were thrown down 
and broken by an earthquidse on February 18 ; but the damage 
was quickly repaired, and soon afterwards, by a sljplful movement, 
large herds of cattle and sheep were captured, and driven into tho 
town. 

Early in March, Akbur Khan, finding that he could not obtain 
Arrival of Jellalabad by negotiation, or by order of General 
akbur Kbun. Elphiostone, his hostage, arrived from Kabool at the 
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bead of a cgiiAderable force ; bufc he was unable to maj^e any im« 
jiression on the town, though his troops prevented the usual 
foraging parties from bringing in fodder and provisions. On i 
April 7, the garrison sallied in three columns, attacked ThafmrrtfKm 
Akbur Khan's camp, and totally routed the whole of 
his force, capturing thetr guns, baggage, and ammuni- Kiian. 
tion, and burning their tents ; but the gallant Colonel Dennie 
unhappily killed in an assault on one of the little forts in the 
plain, which need not have been noticed. No more was seen 
of Akbur Khan or his army ; the country around Jellalabad sub- 
mitted, and supplies of provisions of all kinds became almost 
superabundant. Such was the condition of the * illustrious 
garrison * on the arrival of General I'ollock, after a trying bdt 
gallant defence of five months. 

At Kandahar, General Nott had received a summons like that 
to Jellalabad, to evacuate the place; but he ne\er en- Genpmi w.irt 
tertained a doubt as to his true course of action. He 
called in his detachments, concentrated his forces, and bid 
defiance to the enemy. On March 10, when ho had sallied out 
against a body of insurgents, a treacherous attempt was made at 
night by n body of fanatics, incited by a cliief believed to be in 
the Engfish interest, to carry tha town ; but it was happily de« 
feated with a loss of 000 men to the assailants. As had been 
done for the relief of Jellalabad, a force under General England 
had been sent up the Boldn pass, from Sinde, to reinforce Kanda- 
har; but on March 28, the general was slightly 
checked at a village named Hykulzye, and though no Knyinnd nt 
more than ninety-eight men had been killed and “*'‘“‘***^‘ 
wounded, retreated, in face of the indignant protestation of the 
officers of his force, to Quettah, whence he wrote to General Nott, 
that whenever he retired from Kandahar, * assistance would be 
rendered to him.' General England was, however, peremptorily 
ordered to^dvance, and did so ; when the defences at Hykulzye 
were foundgbo be as contemptible* as they had previously been sup- 
posed by every ofheer, except the general. 

Th .'0 were now two opposing forces lying between the boun- 
daries of Afghanistan ; but a strange indecision as to 
further operations possessed Lord Ellenborough. He the Kovenior- 
had left Calcutta after i88uifig% notification in regard to *^*®®™‘* 
the abandonment of tlie policy of the tripartite treaty, and evacua- 
tion of Afghanistan; but, as he wrote, not before ‘ the establish- 
ment of our military reputation, by the infliction of some signal 
and decisive blows upon the Afghans, which may make it appear 
to them, to our own subjects, and to our allies, that we have the 
power of inflicting punishment upon those who commit atrocities 
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Rud violate their faith/ &c. NeTertheleoe, on* April 10, he 
finnounoecT to the commander-in-chief, Sir Jasper Nicolls, his 
• determination that the forces of Generals Pollock and Nott should 
evacuate Afghanistan, and I’etum to India dire.ct. No mentiop 
was made of the rescue of the captive oiHcers, ladies, and children, 
and they were apparently to be left to thdir fate. 

This change of sentiment produced a very strong manifestation 
pubiio indignant feeling throughout India. So cowardly 

feeling In and dishonourable a proceeding, after the previous 
^ official declaration, would have been witnessed with 

contempt by every native court in India, and happily it was 
averted. General Pollock opposed it in a dispatch of May 13, to 
the commander-in-chief, and he was directed to remain, until 
October, at Jellnlabad. General Nott and Major Hawlinson at 
Kandahar, feeling their recovered strength, had become confident 
in their position ; and the garrison of Khelat-i-Gkilzye had repulsed 
a desperate attack on the fort with heavy loss to the assailants, 
There was no possibility of refusing to obey the order of the 
governor-general ; but the time of withdrawal had been left to the 
general and Major Rawlinson, and allowed a wide margin for 
contingencies. Yet the uncertainty prevailed till July, when Lord 
l^llenborough wrote to General Nbtt, suggesting the possibility of 
his return by way of Ghuzny and Kabool, but be at the same time 
j)i 0 iitciiea great risk which would attend this 

to7«i'iior? course, and left the decision to the general himself, who 
ftRdHoftt. obliged to incur the responsibility of failure 

should it occur. At the same time, and under similar terms, 
General .Pollock was left at liberty to advance on Kabool to meet 
General Nott. On the part of neither of these brave men— brave 
Tiieir deter- niorally OS well as physicall)"— was there the least 
niiiiation. hesitation. General Nott, after once more defeating the 
insurgents, left Kandahar on August 7, and General Pollock' 
marched on the 20th of the same month, with a no^e force of 
8,000 men, both armies directing iheir course upon Kal||^ol. 

The unhappy object of all the waste of blood and treasure, Shah 
Murder of Soojah, existed no longer. From the departure of the 

BiiabSooiah. British forces, he had remained in the Bala Hiaaar, 
nominally acknowledged as king, though the real power of the 
State remained with Akbur Khan iftid his confederates. On 
April 6, the king was induced to leave the citadel to receive the 
homage of the army to be employed against Jellalabad, and was 
B|iot by tbo way. His son, Futteh Jung, recovered bis body, and 
was himself proclaimed king : but parties ran high in the city, 
AtumrKbM there was perpetual fighting in the streets, and on 
Akbur Kkan’s arrival Jellalabad, an action wit 
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fought ia the Aid, which malted in his victory oyer iMstious 
chiefs, and t&e lestoratioii of nominal tranquillity. 

Throughout India and Europe, the morements of the English 
forces upon Kabool were watched with intense interest 
fAbool might indeed be reached, but would the cap- of r»c<><rerinf 
tives be rescued P Akbui*Kban had already threatened * * ®****‘^«*‘ 
to remoye them to Khooloom, and distribute them among the 
Oozbeks if Jelhilabad wei'e not eyacuated, and Pollock’s force did 
npt return to Iddia. On an advance on Kabool, therefore, it was 
apprehended that this threat would be put into execution ; but no 
consideration of private interest delayed the march. The captives 
had, on the whole, been well treated; and Lady Sale’s journal 
describes the life they led, at T^zeen, at BuddeabM, again at 
T^zeen, and a fort near Kabool. General Elphinstone 
indeed died in April, but his remains were sent to oenemt 
Jellalabad, by order of Akbur Khan, and interred with *******“*‘®“** 
militaiy honours. 

General Pollock’s operations were skilfully directed, and emi- 
nently successful. After destroying all the small forts 
around Jellalabad, he. reached Gundamuk on August Pitiinek'ii 
23, where he halted for several days; but on Sep- 
tember 7 Jugdulluk was gained, and on the Idth he met Akbiir 
Khan at Tt^zeen at the head of an army of 16,000 men, whicli 
had taken up a formidable position commanding the before 
fatal Huft Kotul pass. Ilere the skeletons of the victims of the» 
retreat strewed the ground ; and the British troops, native as well 
as European, were excited to the Inst degree. The victory of 
splendid Afghan horsemen fled before the charges of 
dragoons and native cavaliy ; the British infantry, European and 
native, crowned the heights with ringing cheprs, and the enemy^ 
hardly awaiting their approach, fled in the utmost disorder. The 
British loss was only 32 killed and 130 wounded. On the 14th 
the army wm at Khoord Kabool, and on the 16th it encamped at 
Kabool itselL where the flag of England was hoisted on 
the Bala Hissar on the lOtb, and saluted by salvos of 
artiller} and the cheers of the army. 

On the side of Kandahar, General Nott had been equally for- 
tunate. He bad marched, after being joined by j^e 
garrison of KheUt-i-Ghilzye ; tad such hid been the dis- oenlS^** 
cipUne he had preserved, that the people of Kandahar 
lamented the departure of the English troops with tears, embmcing 
them as friepds, and bidding them God speed. General England^ 
had been dispatched by way of Qiiettah to Siade with the neavy 
stores. General Nntt’s picked force, lightly though perfectlv 
equipped^ was capable of any fatigue or exertion, and all wei« m 
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the highest health and spirits. No resistance was encouniered 
Thpfortiaca* till the force reached Ghiizny ; where, on August 30, 
ofiuzily governor, Shumsh-ood-deen, attempted to dispute 

Mown oil. the advance, but was easily defeated. The fortihc*i- 
Thp anted of tions of Ghuzny were blown up, and the so-called gates 
“ *■ of Soinndth, in regard to the^posscspion of which Lord 
Ellenborough bad written special instructions, were brought away* 
Up to within twenty miles of Kabool, General T^ptt experienced 
no further opposition, On September 14, he found about 12,000 
Afghans drawn up to dispute the road ; but they were forthwith 
attacked, and, ns he sini])ly WTote, * our troops bent them and dis- 
J inirnil lodged them in gallant style.* On the 17th, two days 
after General Pollock’s arrival, the Kandalinr brigade 
KhIiooI. marched into Kabotd. 


JJrnrrnI 

force 

rciiclicri 

KhIiooI. 


To efiect the release of the captives was now almost the only 
remaining object. On August 2o, they had been sent 
rue rapiivts. Haiiiiau, and would have been removed beyond 

the Hindoo Koosh mountains; but tlie commander of their escort, 


, Saleh Mahomed, had been offered, tljrough Mobun Lall. 20,000 
rupees, and a pension of 12,000 rupees a year, which, under General 
Pollock’s success, was irresistible; and, con tiding the oiler to 
Major Pottinger, and Captains f/awrence and Johnstone, they con- 
linued it. Pottinger, however, found that the people of thd 
country were friendly : and nominating one of the local chiefs to 
ithe office of governor, he was soon at the bead of a considerable 
number of partisans. Before, however, any trial of their fidelity 
sirRicijinmid occiiiTed, 000 Persian horeemen, led by Sir Richmond 
Shakevspeare, bad followed up tlie ca})tives, and march- 
raj.ii\es. Jijjr ninety miles in two days, arrived on September 17, 
and they were .«afe. Two day.s alterwards they joined the column 
which head been dispatched under Sir Robert Sale, and finally 
thirteen ladies and nlueteeu children arrived at Kabool, to receive 


the welcome of the whole army, after a captivity of eight months. 
The successful ojKjriitions against Istaliff on Septem? er 28 and 20, 
Till* last against t^harikar, conducted by General McCaskill, 

iiii'mary Were tlie last militafy operations in Afghanistan ; and 
opfrations. destroying the noblo bazaar at Kabool, on the 

group^ that S*r William Macnaghten’s mangled remains bad beeil 
exposed in it (a needless act of comparative barbarism), 
Irluy iwivea the whole British army left Kabool on October 12, 
Knboiiw return to India, traversing the once fatal passes, 

•and the Punjab, without incident It was accompanied by the 
family of Shah SoAjab, who, having now no hope in their owii 
countiy, returned to the protection of the British Government. 
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• CHAPTER II. 

rUE ADMINISTRATION OJ^ LORD ELLENB0R0U6H {cotltimied ) — 

THE CONQUEST OF BINDS, 1843. 

• 

Lord ELLENDOROucn had prepared a noble welcome for the armlea 
of Afjrhanistan. He formed a camp at Ferozepoor, as weiwiiue 
well foi> the pomp of reception, as to he ready to check nc Feroze- 
the Sikhs should any hostile demonstrations occur in • 

regard to the movements of Pollock and Nott. So far tlie arrange- 
ment at Ferozepoor was entitled to credit; but those who were 
received in tlieatrical pomp w'ere ashamed of it, and the terms of 
the nolilication of October 1, 1842, if substantitilly true, heed not 
have recapitulated errors which were admitted on all hands. 
More wilful, and more cunously absurd, was the pro- rp,,,. „f 
clamation in regard to the gates of the temple of Som- Sumuatii. ^ 
Hath, or what were at ’first supposed to bo them. ^ My brethren 
and fiiendi^’ wrote Oio governor- general to the native rulers and 
people of India, ^ our victorious arfuy bears the gates of Somndth 
in triumph from Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb of Mahmood 
looks on the ruins of Gbuzny. The insult of 800 years is avenged.* 
The renifiiiider of the bombast need not be repeated. A transla- • 
tion had to he read at every native court in India, and Residents 
and political agents blushed while they road it ; and while, to 
every Mahomedaii, many descendants of the old Afghan warriors 
who had conquered India, it was a direct insult, by the Hindoos 
it was received with incredulity and scorn. For,’ after all, were the 
gates those of Somndth H As the governor-general proceeded to 
Agra, the gates received worship by some of the Rrnhmins of 
Muttra ; but tn their amval at Ag^ra, they were wisely deptf^d 
in the mogaziee, whence they have never siuce emerged. 

Happily, the indignity of causing Dost Mahomed to be v* 

present at the Ferozepoor pageant was not inflicted ; po**t*«»«* 
he was dismissed kindly by the governor-general, and to his death 
declared that the honour and (jpnsideratioii with whicll he hadeheeii 
treated in India could not have been exceeded ; yet 15,000,000/. and 
20,000 lives had been sacrificed in removing him from a powpr to 
which he was now free to return. 

During the operations in Afghanistan, the Ameers of Sinde had ’ 
continued to observe, Bubmissively and faithfully, the The i-’Raers. 
iToatieB which had been imposed on them. Troops and 
QiiUlary p.tores passed up and down the tndus without molestation, 

u V 2 
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nnd from^'Upper Sinde the army at Kandahar derive^ much of the 
supplies without which it could not have remained there. It can 
hardly^be supposed that, after the loss of their independence, the 
Ameers could have been very cordial friends } hut at least t^ey 
were passive, and no instance of bad faith occurred. On the con- 
trary, and to the last, the assistance firoih Sinde to General Nott, 
and the columns ascending and descending the Boldn pass, never , 
wavered. It might have been supposed that puch signal and 
practically useful services would have been recognised by some 
public reward or acknowledgment, or by a relaxation of the pro- 
visions of the subsidiary treaty ; but it was not so to be. The 
< Ameers were not a united body ; they had separate dominions with 
separate interests ; and the chiefs of Hyderabad, of Meerpoor, and 
Upper Sinde were each in possession of hereditary territories. 

Major Outram (Sir James) was then British Resident in Sinde, 
ootramt found it necessary to report unfavourably of some 

report. Qf chiefs ; but his report was received with some 
misgiving by Lord Ellenborough, and the utmost caution in in- 
« quiry enjoined. Had the direction of political affairs remained 
with the Resident, it is probable they might have been 
o/'sir^arici concluded without war ; but Sir Charles Napier was 
Kapler. appointed to the sifpreme chaige of the civil and mili- 
tary affairs of the province. It is impossible to deny high military 
skill, ability, and bravery to Sir Charles ; but in legard 
to knowledge of the country and its people, temper, or 
ordinary courtesy to native princes, a worse selection 
could not have been made ; while the provisions of the new treaty 
now to be submitted to the Ameers were so harsh and unexpected, 
that it was only by tact and good management that a collision 
with them was to be averted. In place of a payment of three lacs a 
ProTiBionB of y®®** t^® subsidiary force, temtory of a like value 

A new treaty, demanded; English steamers were to be supplied 
wood from the Aineero' ^plantations ; the Ameers were to be 
V ^^‘Kved of the right of coming money, and there were other 
.clauses^ alike humiliating and objectionable. Major Outiam’s 
charges, which after all were 'of a very trifling character, and re- 
ferred to letters which were strongly suspected (and afterwards 
admitted) lio be forgeries, were^ disposed of by Sir Charles 
THenow Napier against the Ameers, and a draft of the new 

insAty. treaty was transmitted to him,^n which; by an inad- 
vertenee, a greater portion of temtory was named than the three 
laca of the subsidmry treaty warranted. Of this, nevertheless, Sir 
Unaxles at once*%ook possession, and after mu^ misgiviDg .and 
^hesitation, add only bi dread of farther oorseqaeuco^ the Amsm 
subajitti^ 4 


HiB fgnor* 
niiro Ilf the 
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Among them was a traitor-*-Ally ifor&d— who saw thatjhe could 
serve his own ambition at the ezpeshe of his Jrinsmen. 

One of the Ameers had the dignity of the 'Turban,’ 
and was acknowledged chief ; and the office was held by " 

Meet Roostum, Ally Morid's eldest brother, a man of eighty-five 
years of age, universally beloved and respected ; but Ally Morad 
4iad suoce^ed in obtaining the ear of Sir Charles Napier, and filled 
his mind with {(sles of treachery to be apprehended, and the ill- 
fiiith of his kinsmen *, and having succeeded in inducing Meer 
Roostum to repmr to his fort of Deejee, extorted from him a resign 
nation of the ' Turban,’ with lands of the value of six lacs a year. 
By this nefarious proceeding, and the previous confiscations of Sir^ 
Charles Napier, only six lacs remained to the Ameers, out of twenty, 
the revenue of the whole province ; but their remonstrances worn 
utterly disregarded. 

The first act of hostility, without any declaration of war, was 
the capture of EnUungurh, on January 9, 1843. This g,,. 
was a fort in the dttert, unapproachable by oidinary nh^ut laiivt 
measures. In four days, Sir Charles reached it with *'"*"'*“'**• ^ 
350 Europeans, mounted on camels; but he found it abandoned, 
and destroyed it. In order to discuss the treaty with Major 
Outram, the Ameers assembled af Hyderabad. They denied the 
treasonable letters, and demanded they should be produced. Meer 
Roostum protested against the treacheiy of Ally Mor4d ; and while 
the negotiation with Major Outram wasproce^ng, Sir Bxeoatioaoc* 
Charles Napier was advancing rapidly on Hyderabad. 

On February 12, the Ameers executed the treaty, affixing their 
seals ; but the effect of the proceedings upon the Beldchee chiefs 
was not to be controlled. It was evident to them that their rulers 
had been disgraced, dishonoured, and depriveitfof two- 
thirds of their territoiy, and they became uncontrollable. 

On the 15th the Residency at Hyderabad was attacked by a mob, 
and Major Outram obliged to take refuge in a steamer. Fmktwo 
days previously the Ameers had itnportuned him to go awa^^ 
thatV^s monifeatly impoadble. 

Sir Charles Napier now advondbd, and on February 17, he met 
the Beldch army, 20,000 strong, with fifteen guns, at 
Meeanee ; and though his ov^ force was under SyGOOghe 
attacked them at once, and altera bloody fight, in which 
the enemy lost, it is said, 5,000 men— -for they "would neither retire 
nor take quarter— they were totally defeated : the loss of ^ 

the English force was 260 in killed and wounded, fin 
the 20th Sir Charles tookpossesmon of llyder^lfed, and of the valu* 
^ ablea and treaaurea of the Ameeis, which became prise- BrCMmiMia 
money, *ind yielded him 70,0001 ; but Hfyor Outram 
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C()l)ly roTuscd bis share of 3,000/.) protesting against the whole of 
the transaction as unjustifiable, and the amount was distributed to 
charitable institutions in India. On March 22 , the Belochees 
iJei6rhoes assembled at Dubba, not far from Hyderabad) 

at under the Ameer Slu$re Mahomed, and were again de- 
Dubba. footed with terrible loss. 

The conquest of Sinde was indeed achieved ; but it had been*^ 
Charnctcrof based iipou violence, injustice, and deliberate perfidy, 
the coiiqueat. questionable as many transactions in the English 

conquest of India may be, has happily no parallel. No one ven- 
tured to vindicate it, and the acquisition proved so worthless in 
. point of revenue, that its surrender to the Ameers would have 
been a policy as just as economical. TiOrd Ellen borough, though 
he confirmed the conquest, cannot be considered wholly responsible 
for it. The student has only to read how much was withheld from 
him — how much, in Sir Charles Napier’s own words, ^rascality’ 
w'as committed, to absolve him from all, ej^ept the grand error 
of committing the fate of the country and its rulers to a man who 
■went upon his mission under a foregone conclusion from which he 
never swerved. The mischief did not end here. When ordered to 
j)if>aff(Ttion Sinde, as in an ordinary pro- 

(.fiiciigHi vince of India, the 14tli Ihmgal Native Infantry, the 
troopa. C9th, the 7th Cavalry, and some artillery 

mutinied : and thus was laid the foundation of that insubordination 
« which culminated in 1857. With the Madras Sepoys the duty in 
Sinde was equally unpopular; and indeed, under the dread of 
being sent into Afghaniatiin, a feeling nigh akin to mutiny had 
been manifested at Secunderabad, Nngpoor, and other stations of 
the Aladras army, and caused great uneasiness. The new province 
was, therefore, occupied by troops from the Bombay army, which 
have since remained. Thero is no doubt of its value in a strategi- 
cal point of view ; but the mode of its acquisition forms one of the 
d^^^3t i^ecords of British Indian history. 

Th.c I* 


, CHAPTER nr. 

• t 

THE ADMINISTRATION OP LORD ELLENBOROTTQH (concluded ) — 
AFPAIBS OP GWALIOR, 1843 TO* 1844. 

On Fehrunry 7, 1843, Junkoojee Rdo Sindia died childless. His 
Drarhof widow, *Tdra Bye, was a girl of barely thirteen yeani 

joiikoi tee old, and the Resident. Colonel Speirs, recommended that 

^ she should be allowed to adopt a relative who should be 
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recognised ^y^he British Governfieiity and this was accordingly 
done; but it by no means broi|ght afFnirs at QwaTlor to an 
amicable settlement. Two persons were in rival opposition lor ^ 
die regency ; the Mama Sahib, or maternal uncle of 
the late rajah, and Dada Kliasjee Walla, the chief ittnMnu's 
chamberlain and treasmajr. Of the two, the governor- 
general’s choice, for many valid reasons, foil upon the former; but 
tlie Ranee and her partisans would have preferred the latter, and 
as usual in Mnhratta courts, a serious rivalry sprang up, which 
gave rise to unceasing intrigues against the regent, who had t»b- 
tained a guarantee of support from the British Government. 
Nothing could have been more unpalatable to the large army of 
the Gwalior Stale. It consisted of 30,000 di'seiplined Thcarmyt!! 
infantry, 10,000 Mnhratta hoi¥»e, and the famous park of <*waiior. 
artillery, which had remained since the days of De Boigne. Every 
attempt to reduce this force had been opposed by a tlireaten- 
ing attitude, if not actual mutiny, with such success that the 
troops had become contident in their own strength ; and the 
contingency of British interfei-ence which might be brought by 
the regent to bear u.pon them, was to be opposed at all hazards 
Intrigues between tljo Kaneo and the troops against the regent 
were caAied on hy a cl«\er slave firl, vvho acquired great inliuence, 
and the Resident obliged her to witlidraw on a pension. The 
Ddda iffuscd the oflice of carrying the ashes of the deceased 
rajah to Benares, an<l shortly afterwards the Ranee wrote to the 
governor-general that, for many reasons of complaint * 

Against him, she had dismissed the regent. Lord iMaiMniixHod 
Ellenborough did imt ^upport him, for he had perceived 
that he was weak and incompetent ; but the mode of his dismissal 
w*as a deliberate insult to British authority, which could not 
remain unnoticed, and the Resident left the court. 

The Ddda Khnsjee had a’?siiiued the charge of affairs, and rallied 
round hin^all who were disaffected to the English ; but the army 
had becoiijp uncontrollable even by him, and mutinous,^ 
local affairs fell into the lost degree of confusion. In her Thcl^ 
extre. dty the Ranee turned to the governor-general, JllvI'nJorl 
praying him to allow the Resident to return ; but this soimtai. 
was refused, unless the Daida was given into his custody. This 
was rejected in turn ; but the Ddda was attackcd*by a pa?ty who 
were adverse to him, and confined. He escaped, however, and 
became stronger than ever, advancing large sums for the payment 
of tho arrears of the troops, and otherwise strengthening liis 
position. It became impossible for fhe governor-general to allow 
this defiance of the paramount authority to continue ; and hia 
minute of November 1, 1843, is a very masterly and dignified ex« 
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position of the Affairs of Gwalioi^ and as an expositioit o^the politieal 
The * aifaira of India in general at this juncture should be 
, SenerSrr student of Indian history. A bloody re- 

uiinuce. Tolution had occurred in the Punj&b, when the Britii^ 
forces were clear of it, and the Tiolence and uneasiness ww 
known to proTail in Lahore, might be augmented by the spectade 
of a successful resistance of British authority at Gwalior. It was 
therefore necessary — ^indeed unavoidable — to establish a friendly. 
Pwition of government there. Between the Sikhs and Gwalior, 
t)je^8ikb«aod whose United foitses amounted to 120,000 men, with 
' 500 excellent guns, intercourse was more than suspected ; 

and in any case, their relative position was one of extreme peril 
tho peace of Northern India. Tlie Kesident, who still re- 
mained absent from his post, urged the Ranee at least to send the 
I)ada to Agra to meet the governor-general; but Lord Ellen- 
borough reached Agra on December 11, and there were no signs 
The Britibh his coming. He now addressed another dednitive 
R<)vfinMoa letter to the Ranee, and ordered the forces which had 
tiwnuor. i)een assembled under Sir Hugh Gough, the com- 
mander-in-cliief, to advance. *The Briti^ Government could 
not,’ his lordship wrote, ^ permit the friendly intercourse which 
had existed for forty years witht the house of Sindia fo be in- 
terrupted,’ and the march of the British forces would not be 
stayed until the establishment of complete order within the 
Gwalior territories was effected. 

*The letter and the movement excited the utmost alarm at 
Gwalior; the Ddda was at once forwarded as a prisoner to the 
^1^® Ranee trusted that she had es- 
caped further animadversion. The hollowneM of the 
* whole was, however, perfectly apparent to the governor* 
general, and he wrote to Colonel Sleeman, now Repident in room 
of Colonel Speirs, that without guarantee of tranquillity, and the 
establishment of a strong and friendly government, l^e British 
aqo^j'^mst advance. A propose! was then made for the Ranee 
' ^ young M&harajah to meet the governor-general al Dhdlpoor, 
BeproiHMM Tetixnx to Gwalior together; but it 

to inset tbe Seemed by no means probable that this arrangement 
could be eflected, and the governor-general proposed that 
the interview should take place wherever respective camps 
should meet ; and a village named Hingona, between Dh^poor 
and Gvfalior, was decided upon. An advanced British brigade; 
crossed the Chumbul, the boundary of the Owalioir State, oi^ 
])ecemher 21 ; goyexnor-general’s oamp followed on the 2^d, 
and by the 2Qth the whole of the right wing of the army was is 
position at Hingona. The ^vemor-gener^ awaited the fynirril^ 
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of tbe Rsn^^imd the young Mdlinjali for two days^ but tbera 
was no appearance of their coming, and the superior officers of the 
Gwalior State, who had been placed in attendance on the governor^ 
^;eneral, left suddenly and privately, and returned to the capital. 

The governor-general was, howe ver, not without hope of bring- 
ing matters to a peaceful conclusion, and the army Battle of 
marched on the 28th, when a small advanced guard vAta«f«jpuor. 
was cannonaded from a position at Mab^ri^poor, which had been 
intermediately taken up by the Mahratta forces. It was* impos- 
sible to refuse so deliberate a challenge ; but Sir Hugh Gough 
made^ no reconnaisance, and the next morning the armjf advanced 
as usual in ordinary order of route, accompanied by the ladies Jin ^ 
camp and the governor-general. On reaching the vicinity of 
Mdhdr&jpoor, the Mahratta guns, which had been masked and 
were of powerful calibre, opened on the leading troops. Disposi- 
tions for attack were hastily made, and as the light artillery <$r the 
British force was too feeble to silence that of the Mahrattas, there 
only remained the alteimative of storming their position. This 
was gallantly done with repeated charges of infantry, and the 
result of a complete .victory, though the old Mahratta 
infautiy made a desperate resistance. The enemy’s MHhnttM 
loss wacf computed at 3,000, with fifty-six guns, most ‘***“*^* 
of which were superb pieces cast in bronze. Tire number of killed 
and wounded on the side of the British was 797. Lord Ellen- 
borough continued on the field, and showed much humane atten- 
tion to the wounded. On the same day, and about the same time, 
the division of General Grey, which had advanced virion ot 
through Bundelkhund, defeated another portion of the 
Mahratta army, at Punnidr, within twelve miles of Gwalior, which 
consisted of 12,000 men with forty guns, post of which were 
captured. A decoration of a bronze cross cast from the metal of 
the captured guns was conferred on all ranks, in commemoration 
of these ^ctories. It transpired afterwards, that the tro|n8^had 
pievented ^he Ranee and their* prince from going to 
goyemor-general %t Hingona, and that they had left GwmitPwa 
highest spirits at the prospect, of what they considered would 
be certain victory. 

On December 30, the Ranee and the M&hdrmah visited 
gqvemot^eneml in camp,*and were informed cu his BeviMioitbe 
decision. The State was to remain in its integrity; trestrotisoi. 
but the treaty of 1804, which had been concluded with 4)owlut 
B4o, the provirions of which in regard to a subsidiary or contingent 
force had hever been executed, was now braugb{' forward as the 
tauns of a new settlement. The Ranee was deprived of the 
authority of regent, and penrioned on an allowance of three lacs a 
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year— 80,0jK)/. The affairs of fce regency were to^b^ conducted, 
fouiirii of till the rajah’s majarity, at eighteen years of age, by a 
•rcifoiuT. council of six principal chiefs and officers, and the Resi- 
Kniuotion of dent’s advice was to be given when needed. The arniv 

tiiu Hriiiy ^ ^ 

WHS to be red luied to 0,000 men, with thirty- two guns, 
and a contingent force was formed of 10,000 men, under officers 
Selected from the British army, on the same principle as that of 
iiis TIighness the Nizam, and a portion of territi»ry was assigned 
for its maintenance. It was to be regretted that so many men were 
re-enlisted from the late mub'nous army which had just been 
defeated ; but they were chiefly from Oudh — the brethren, so to 
speak, of the British Sepoys — and it was thought belter to retain 
them, than to throw so many unemployed soldiers on their own 
resources. 

The proceedings at Gwalior were the last of JiOrd Ellenborough’s , 
itemiiof ^’ventful government, lie had come out to India, he 
Lon! Kiier.. declared, to ensure pence, and had entered upon a career 
i»orou«ii. ill-disguised fascination. Relations 

with the Sikhs were exti'cmely uncertain, and were the example 
of Sinde to be followed, it was impossible 'to say what native 
powers might not be next coerced or aimihilnted. The terms of his 
proclamntion.s, especially that of the gates of Somnath, excited 
wonder and apprehension among llie decorous and sober-minded 
directors j and it appeared to them that he held the civil service 
in contempt, and had sympathy only with the military. All these 
were assumed to be elements of danger. To tlie Vice-President 
in Council, Mr. Wilberforce Bird, may be attributed the abolition 
of slavery throughout India— Act V. of 1843 : the reform of the 
police— Act IV. of 1844 ; and the suppression of lotteries — Act V. 
of 1844, were the only measures of importance which were passed 
during Lord Ellenborough's incumbency. On April 21, 1844, the 
recall of Ijord Ellenborough was announced in the House of 
by Sir Robert I’eel, and on July 14 he left Calcutta; 
his brother-in-law, Sir Henry Hardinge, yn officer of 
rtAnfiitKif large military experience, being appointed to succeed 
MU4.cc€dshiHi. reiiched tluf presidency on the 23rd of the 

same month. Among the last political questions which came 
under lx>rd Ellpnborough’s notice were the affairs of Shdrapoor. 
The regent had died, and the officer in political charge, Captain 
Meadows Taylor, was directed to assume the entire conduct of the 
administration until the rajah should attain his majority. On his 
arrival in England, Lord Ellenborough was created an earl for 
his services: but tite precise grounds of his recall have never 
transpired. Although objections may be taken to his proceedings 
In many casta, yet it must not be forgottan that his prompt action 
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in regal’d^ tS the mutinous aiinir of Gwalior, not oi^ saved tltai 
Stale, but proveuted its conlitiol with the Sikhs, whose attitude 
was hardly now to be mistaken, and whose ultimate hostility witk 
^ the English he distinctly predicted. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OP SIR HENRY IIARBINGR — THE PIUST 
* SIKH WAR, 1845. 

No political events of importance occurred for the first few months 
after the governor-generals nvrival. Ife addressed himself with 
great abilit}' and assiduity to master the details of civil govern- 
ment, and especially to the extension of education. ^ ..... 

I he discipline at the Rengal native army, there was nw-ntof 
little doubt, had become lax ; its tone had deteriorated ; |)Ulll^•illn(•l>c 
and after mature deliberation, the iiieasure of corporal 
punish numt for seiious ofiences, which liud beeu abolished by 
Lord William Bentinck, was re-established. The elfect pnxluced 
by the* act was beneficial, anch the necessity for the punishment 
was of very rare occurrence. 

The Punjab, however, required the utmost vigilance ; and those 
who had censured Lord Ellenborouglfs hauglity treat- RrHtf i»f i^ie 
iiient of Gwalior, soon acknowledged its essential wis- 
doin and fore.sight, in the 8uppre.ssion of a lawless and iVoSmiSi'ii”’ 
uncontrollable force, which was ready to cast in its lot 
with any disturbers of the public peace. Lord Ellenborougb had 
fore.seen also the probAbilitIe.s of a rovolu^jon at Lahore, and its 
consequence in disturbances on the frontier ; and in some measure 
had made provision against such a contingency. With- 
out any ^splay, he bad gradually augmented tlie fron- ^anry 
tier force| to 18,000 men, with seventy guns ; but the 
stations were divided by considerable intervals ; and yet to ) 
the i roops on the frontier, witlfout any apparent urgent necessity, 
would, the governor-general considered, excite alarm among the 
Sikhs, and hasten a conclusion which, indeed, s^ner or later ap- 
peared inevitable. Troofs were, therefore, massed in K^serve at 
Umballa and other stations, till the frontier army amounted t(} 
40,000 men with 100 guns, and the progress of events at Lahore 
was looked to wdth almost unparalleled anxiety throughout India. 

Ehurruk Singh, tne son of Huiijeet Singh, died on November 
5, 1840, and was succeeded by his eon Nao Nilifil Kventmii 
fiiugh, who hail already displayed much vigour and l**”*®- 
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eapadty. Os^etuniing from tbe ^rformance of his fat^ior’s faneral 
roremoDies, a gateway, whether from design or accident, fell npon 
Him, and he died the same day of the injiiiy. The widow of 
Khurruk Singh now became regent : and the widow of Ndo Nihdl ^ 
Singh being pregnant, it was hoped she might bear a^ son who 
would be the legitimate heir to the State. Shdre Singh, who was 
a reputed son of Runjeet Singh, was friendly to the English, and 
having, by a successful revolution, obliged Ranee Cl^nd Koowur 
to retire to an estate which was provided for her, he thereupon 
became supreme ; but he was under the control of the Dbgra 
family of Jummoo. The soldiers of the army, who dictated their 
owp terms, had already rid themselves of the French generals 
who had commanded them, and had become so uncontrollable, 
that Shdre Singh actually applied to Ldrd Auckland, in 1641, 
for a force to overawe them. Happily this proposition was not 
acceded to, as a rupture with the Sikh army would, at that 
period, have been attended with disastrous consequences. On 
shSre Singh September 15, 1843, Shdre Singh was shot on the 

■boL public parade by Ajeet Singh, a chief who had been in 

exile, but who was restored to favour at the instance of Dhydn 
p«rtAb Singh Singh of Junimoo, the executhh minister; and^on the 
murdered, g^me day, Pertdb Singlf, the eon of Shdre Singh, and 
the minister Bhydn Singh, were also murdered. These acts were 
Ajeet Singh avenged by the troops, who, led by Heera Singh, the 
iiiur^erod. Dhydn Singh, stormed the citadel of Lahore 

next day, and Ajeet Singh was seized and put to death. After 
Dhutoep these atrocities, the troops placed on the throne 

Btngh iuo- Dhuleep Singh, the reputed son of Runjeet Singh: 

and Heera Singh remained in possession of the execu- 
tive power as regent. He felt keenly the subordinate posi- 
tion to which he was reduced by the army, who, by means of 
delegates from the various regiments, had established Punchiyets, 
or coqKPvls, and had thereby become supreme. In this mood 
addressed by the Ranee knd her brother Jow^h^ Singh, 
HMm Singh gained over to their cause ; perceiving which, Heem 

murdered. Singh fled with the PunTlit Julia, a celebrated Brahmin 
astrologer who had been his adviser; bat they were pumued end 
put to dqpih. • 

Jow&hir Singh, who now assumed Hbe direction of affidrs, 
jowdhir colleague, Lall Singh, the paramour of 

ainehreeoit. nster, a woman of most licentious habits. The 
army was conciliated by fresb.advances of pay ; but it was in the 
Ttarhuienee degioti* exactive and turbulent, and to find them 
efiheamqr. occupation, they were directed to march agauiat 
Qool&b Singh of Jummoo, from whodt they tttorted thir^ftte 
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loos of niiAeo— 850,000/. Mo61r&j, the governor of Mooltnn, 

another wealthy individual, h|id become aemi-indh^ puiitiniiof 


become aemi-indh** puiitinii of 


pendent: and besides large airears of revenue, had re- ^ 

^ fused to pay a fine of 1,000,000/. sterling, which had been im« 
posed on^him. He was, however, reduced in time, and paid 
eighteen lacs — 180,000/. — to the army. Early in 1845, Peshdra 
Singh, an adopted son of Runjeet Singh, rose in rebellion, but 
was taken prisoner in the month of August, and put to death by 
order of Jo^Hhir Singh—an act which so incensed the 
army, that the death of Jowibir Singh was determined singii 
on ip a full meeting of the Punohdyets, and he was taken 
to the parade-ground by the troops, and executed, in the middle of 
September. ' 

The Ranee assumedithe charge of affairs, but the troops actually 
offered the office of regent to the highest bidder. 

Gool&b Singh, who was temporarily the most popular, Kmiwur's 
and Tdj Singh, the governor of Peshawur, both declined 
the perilous honour ; and the Ranee continued the regency, aided 
by W paramour Jjall Singh as executive minister, and by Tdj 
Singh as commander-in-chief. But the condition of the army 
was rapidly approaching a crisis, and the existing government 
had n( means left of satisfyingsthe troops, or of paying thdr arrears 
and extra gratuities. On November 17, after several previous, 
consultations with the delegates of the army, the in- T„rMinn of 
vasion of the British territories was determined upon, 
and the order issued to advance. It was the last des- deoidwTon. 


perate act of two desperate men, and a violent and utterly un- 
principled woman, to rid themselves of troops by whom they 
might at any time he murdered, and the treasury of the State 
with all the private property in Lahore and Umritsir plundered. 
If the army conquered the British, as it was in the highest degree 
hopeful of doing, it would advance upon Debly and l^nares, and 
the sulgection of all India would follow ; if it were defeated, it 
would evfntually destroyed, and would trouble the 
^Sucb were the grounds of tbeir proceedings. The 
eelv'es became saspicious of the Ranee*8 intentions and of her 
gency, and for three weeks refused to move ; and it was only on 
the receipt of a letter of remonstrance from the governor-general 
by the Ranee, that, ur^ by her bitter taunla as wfUl as com- 
mands, the army, 60,000 strong, with 200 guns and 40,000 armed 
fullowers, themselves equal, or superior to, ordinary Indian levies, 
marched for the Sutlej. 

Major Broadfoot was the British agent cm the frontier, and 
before the Sikhs moved from Imhore, wrote urgently to the 
governor-general to bastan on troops. Six Henry HardIngV waa 
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then in camp, intending to visit tie frontier in the coifrsj of a tour 
m inspection : but by no means prepared for an , 

jfouMer *** immediate attack by the Sikhs: and the small distance — 
?"r tUl)'^*^*** only fifty miles—which intervened between Lahore nnd^ 
•nvasion. the Sutlej, gave him little time for ordering up the 

The sufh« reserves, from a distance of 150 miles. On December 1^5, 

rri.es» tiio the first division of the Sikh army crossed the Sutlej, 
and on the ICth, the whole of it was encamped near 
JFerozepoor, then held by Sir John Lit tier with 10,600 men and 
thirty-one guns. He wjis a bravo and skilful ofiicer, and why 
he had not di.*4puted the pai^sage of the Sutlej by the Sikhs has 
never been publicly explar/ied. 

ifike the news of Napoleon’s movement received at Brussels, 
British intelligence (»f the passage o^he Sutlej by the Sikhs 

tni.ipa arrived at LTiiiballu on the day (December 11) on which 

iiU\iinre. ^ groat ball was lo be given by the command cr-in-chief, 

and lie moved next day at the head of all the available troops. 
In six days the force marched 150 miles, getting little food and 
less rest; and on December 18, after a long march of twenty-one 
Manifesto miles, at four o'clock in the aftemcon, the cavalry of 
iisHnea by tho Siiigli’s divi 4 *ion of the Sikh armv attacked the 
Kciionii. leading divisions of the British forces at Moodkeo. On 
the confirmation of Afiijor Broadfoot’s news the governor-general 
had published a inaiiil'esto, by wJiich, in consideration of an un- 
provoked attack on a friendly power, all the Sikh possessions east 
of the Sutlej were declared forfeit. He then threw 5,000 men 
from Loodhiaua iuto Dusseaii, -whero Major Broadfoot had collected 
provisions and stores. Meanwhile, Lall Singh, passing Sir John 
Littler, had pushed on to Feroze Sh^her, where lie formed a vast 
intrenched camp : and hearing that the British force advancing was 
a slight one, bad moved on the 18th with 20,000 men and twenty- 
two guns to oppose it. 

While ^ lasted, the battle of Moodkee was sharp and^bloody : 
and at first, Sepoys, and even English solders, ex- 
^ hausted as they \vere, reeled under the excellent fire 

and energetic attack of the Sikh infmitry ; but before night finally 
closed, seventeen guns had been taken, and the Sikh army retreated 
with heavy loss: that on the side of the British — 872 (216 killed 
and (157 ^wounded)— included Sir RoBert Sale and General 
McOaskill, both 'deeply regretted. On the 10th and<20th, the army 
halted, and two European and two native regiments joined tha 
3 ommaLJer-in-chief. 

snttie of determined to assault the great Sikh eii- 

penize trencliments at Feroze Shdher on the 21st, and Sir 
John littler was directed to ^oiu on that day^ witb 
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M many na he could spare pom Ferozepoor. He therefore 
Viarched 'with 5;000 infantry, regiments of ctvalry, and 
twenty-one giins, and took up his place in the general dispositioiy- 
the troops about noon. Ilad the atmy — 17,000 strong, with 
sixty-nine guns — advanced at once, much precious time would have 
been saved, the action*would have been more decisive, and the 
loss and confusion of the night averted; but the commander- in- 
chief had formed no definite plan, beyond, as were his only tactics, 
storming batfeiies and carrying them by the bayonet ; and in 
moving troops from place to place, and making such hasty and 
imperfect arrangements as ensued, four precious hours were 
wasted. At about four in the afternoon of the shortest day in 
the year, when but little daylight remained, the British forles 
were led, in three divisions — the right by Sir Hugh Gough, the 
left by Sir John Littler, and the centre by the gover- ^ 
nor-general — to the attack of a strong intrenchment, a enir.*ni*iiod 
mile and a half long by half a mile wide, defended by *’®'*‘**‘*"' 
iiOjOOO of the flower of the Sikh army, with 100 guns. There 
were weak points in the Sikh works which might have been dis- 
covered by previousi reconnaissance ; but they were overlooked or 
neglected, and the very strongest portions wore assaulted. II. M.’s 
fiOth regiment, directed by Cap4ain Pringle OTIanlon of the staff*, 
was the first to gain a footing in tlie Sikh camp, so/ore 
and the combat everywhere became general ; but the 
enemy wore ns resolute in defence as iho British troops were per* 
severing in assault. Regiment after regiment of Sir John UttleVs * 
divisicn staggered under the tremendous fire of grape and mus- 
ketry by which tliey were met. II. M.’s 02nd regiment was iniicli 
sbattcrfd ; and at nightfall this divi.^ion was obliged to retire. Sir 
Harry Smith, whose brigade had carried anfl occupied the village 
of Feroze Shdhor, was unable to hold it during the night, and also 
drew ott’; but General Gilbert’s division held what it had won. 
During hottest part of this furious combat the 3rd I)rogooii.s 
rode throi^li the Sikh camp, from end to ond, with a despc 
only equalled by the charge of the Light Brigade at Inkerii 
Buiore the camp was carriedfdarkueas fell upon the scene, and 
the night that ensued was truly designated as the ‘ night tiio • mgiit 
of horrors.’ Portions of the camp were held hy the 
English troops, others by tfte still itnconquered SikIis. A ITnrd frost 
set in ; the English forces bad had neither food nor water for many 
hours, and the intense cold aggravated their sufiPerings. •Men of 
different regiments, European and native, separated in the darkness 
and confusion, huddled together; and the nobhi < Husseinee Piiltun,^ 
the 16th Bengal Native Infautrj', under Colonel Hall, victorioua 
and unbroken, was a rallying point for many a weary soldier dur^ 
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ing the. night Bj t!i« bright! stariight, the Sikh i^rtiHeiy 
tim to tii^e fired upon the e^^aust^ troops, and onb liue^ gm 
^ in particular did so much execution, that al^ut two in the mom^. 
mg, Sir Henry llardinge, calling upon H.M.’8 80th and the 
1st European regiment, among whom he was lying, led them 
to attack and spike it, driving away the S^kh infantry by whom, it 
, wa» guarded. When daylight broke, order was restored ; the 
various regiments on the field took up their positions in 
line with alacrity, and leading their respective divisions, 
Sir Hugh Qough and the governor-general advanced 
steadily, swept through the camp with cheers, and changing front 
on the centre, completed the victory. 

'Bu^ at this juncture Tdj Singh brought up from the Sutlej a 
T^j8in(vh*fe 20,000 ragular and irregular infantry, 

inoveinenfei. g^oOO superb cavalry, and 70 guns, and the action was 
partially renewed. It was at this crisis that the greatest peril 
existed ; for the ammunition of all arms was nearly expended \ the 
formation of regiments was by no means complete; and the 
troops were thoroughly exhausted alike by fatigue, thirat, and 
want of food. The advance of the Sikh cavalry, accompanied by 
horse-artilleiy, is described as the most splendid sight of the 
campaign. Their horses caracollipg and bounding, and tHb bright 
sunlight flashing from steel armour, sabres, and spears, they came 
on at a rapid pace to within 400 yards of the British line, which, 
availing itself of such cover as could be found, awaited the charge 
^ With little hope of repelling it. Suddenly, however, after firing a 

T 61 siu h whole, as if stricken by a 

•uddoniy sudden panic upon a movement of English cavalry on 
miroB. fiank, wheeled about and retired os they had come. 

It was rumoured that T4j Singh bad been bribed by English gold ; 
but this has never been substantiated, and his retreat is accounted 
for by the fact that what he had come to save was already lost, 
and subordinate as he was to Lull Singh, who had fled to the 
was bound to follow bis commander. What he jUdy 
he said, * to save his honour as a soldier.’ ' 

**®*Xhe British loss had been very severe in 004 killed and 1,721 
Bev«r« wounded, with a lai^ proportion — 103— of 
loMw. among whom were many very distingnidied men: 
Broad&Mri^ who Iftd won a highreputaticia in Afghanistan, and who. 
hid proved invaluable as a political officer, Somerset, D'Arcy Todd 
of Herd^fame, and many others. On the pailft of the iSikhe^ 
loeawas estimated at 8,000 men; and 73 noble guns and many' 
itandards lemained n^tbe bands of the victors. / 

In the Sikh camp, during the ni^t, dissenriom had 
fad the tnilitaxy cheat of Lall Singhy who bad fled at an a^ v,: 
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vmod, piliaABred Vv tlie auuipemted toULieij* Tinder » 
iN^r and leaver Ueditt the reeultjnugbt indeed have %me«ei<ir 
hiea veify differen*; for never Wore had bo hardly* wuiioWtorr. ^ 
oontoBted a battle been fought in Tndia» nor, with eventual vrctoiy, 
Md ever euch great peril of defeat been encountered. 


OHAPTER V. 

THB mST SIKH VTAR, AlH) ADMTiriSIBATIOH OF LORD HABDXXM 
(continued)^ 1846 TO 1848 . ^ 

Tbs Brithih forces could not immediately follow up the sucoefli 
they had achieved ; heavy guns, stores, and ammunition were all 
wanting, and till their arrival from Dehly, no forward 
movement could be made. The Sikhs, attributing this mce of 
delay to fear, took heart, and towards the middle of 
January, Sirdar Kunjoor Singh recrossed the Sutlej and threatened 
the station olULoodhiana, then weakly garrisoned. Sir Harry Smith 
was therefore detn *hed with foi)^ re^ments of infantry, three of 
cavalry, and eighteen guns to relieve it. He had been ort^hut ot 
cautioned against approaching the fort of Buddew&l, 
which lay on his route ; but, nevertheless, moving under its walls, 
suffered sharply from its tire and from the splendid artillery df 
Runjoor Singh, lost some of his baggage, and was only saved 
from further disaster by the dashing charges of the cavalry under 
Colonel Oureton. Being reinforced, however, by his j unction with 
^e Loodbiana troops and Brigadier Wheeler’s brigade, Sir Harry 
Smith now advanced in turn to attack the ensmy, who Bnttisot 
had taken up an entrenched position at Aliwal,andhBd aiiwai. 
been reinfor^ by 4,000 men of the best disciplined Sikh infantry. 
Their arm/ amounted by estimafp to 15,000 men, with 
that of th# British was about 10,000 men, with 32 
Jaiklary 28 the Sikhs had adva^c^ from their entrenched camp 
to tneet Sir Harry Smith, and a brilliant action ensued. The 
l^h squares were penetrated and overthrown by charges of 
^vaby, in which H. M.*8 l^l^h Lancers, under Colcmel Oureton, in 
pafticuitf, were noUy distinguished. Pbsition after uefMtufths 
IMMdtioa, battery after batteiy, were stormed ; 67 guns 
w:exe taken ; and the enemy, driven to the bridge of boa& they 
bad ecnstructed, fled precipitately across tj^e Sutlej, many ^ 
them perfabhig in the stream, and under the flie of the ertiUeiyi 
^Iddi pli^^ with great effect upon the boeia. .. 

It X 
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AltlLou^^h the Sikh array md> suffered three notable defeats, 
cthey still contimiea to retain their miscrileyous and 
VcgAtiatioiiB. predominance in the State. 661ab Singh, 

lyho had undertaken the office of minister from which Lall 
Singh had been deposed, although he entered into negotiations 
with the governor-general, who demanded the dismissal ot the 
Sikh army, declared that he was helpless to effect it. No act of 
HosMiiticB siibinis.-ion or peaceful overtures from tbe army having 
reHumed. offered, hostilities were resumed «ou the arrival 

of the siege-train from Dehly, which reached camp on February 
H. For some weeks, the Sikhs, under the direction of a Spanish 
tdlicer named Iluerbn, had been employed in constructing a 
remarkably powerful de pinUf at the village of Soobnion, to 
1 ‘oBiMoii of cover a bridge of boats which they bad thrown across 
Hoobruon. the river Sutlej, below the ford of llurreekee, and it 
was now completed in a series of half-moon bastions, connected by 
curtains, and covered by a ditch in front, both flanks resting on 
the river. This great work, two-and-a-half miles in length, was 
piDtected by batteries on the right bank of the river, so as to 
comtmiiid the ptissage, and manned by 35,000 of tbe best of the 
Sikh troops, with sixty-seven heavy guns. It had been difficult to 
i*estmin the British army during ^ts inaction in the presence of the 
daily progress of this entrenchment ; but one day only intervened 
between the arrival of the heavy guns, stores, and ammuuition, 
and the assault. The British aimy consisted of 16, 0(30 men, of 
whom 5,000 were Europeans; and under cover of a fog, on the 
morning of February 10, all the dispositioiis for attack were made 
without being noticed by the enemy. 

When they were complete, about seven in tbe morning, tbe 
Hftttio of suddenly rolled away, displaying the British forces 

Soobraoii. jn order of battle ; and the heavy guns opened on tbe 
Sikhs; but they made no impression on the earthworks; the 
enemy’s tire was not checked, and the only resource that remained 
^neral assault, which was forthwith carried out, amidst 
fl*® thunder of 120 pieces of artillery on 'both sides. 
AiKnitosiciua. A.l)Oiit nine o’clock, the whole of the infantry divisions 
advanced. Of Sir Robert Dick’s division on the left, the horse- 
artillery, under Colonel Lane, gallopped up to within 300 yards of 
the Sikh batteries, and delivered thair fire, while the brigade 
under Colonel Storey, lI.M.’a 10th and 53rd reginientii, with the 
43i*d and 59th Native Infantry, advancing in line with the regu- 
larity of a parade movement, were tbe first to reach the entrench- 
ment ; and the Sikhs gathered to defend it, which they did by 
a witheiiug lire that checked the leading ti'oopa, but did not 
repulse them. The divisions of Sir Harry Smith on the right, 
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anU General pitbert in the centre, jivore led on in turn, and after 
a severe cainage, the entrenchment was won. The Sikn troo{)H, 
tif^hting dosperat^y to the last, retired to the bridge, where their < 
re^at became a flight : and the British hTorse-artillery coming up 
at a gallop, poui*ed grape and shrapnel on the flying dopibIvo 
masses, till the stream, now barely fordable, was choked 
with corpses, and the water dyed with blood. Nearly 10,000 Sikhs 
perished in two hours, and the whole^ of their guns, sixty-se^ eu 
in number, witlf standards and immense military stores, remained 
as trophies to the victors. The battle had begun in earnest at 
nine o’phxik, and by eleven there was not a single Sikh soldier, 
except the dead iind wounded, on the left bank of the river. The 
British loss was also severe, amounting to 2, *18-1 in killed and* 
wounded, and General Sir llobert Dick, who fell in the assault. 

No time was lost in throwing the British army across the 
Sutlej by a bridge of boats, which was constructed 
by Major Abboit with the bunts which Lord Ellen- un'DritiHh 
borough had procured from Sinde; they crossed on 
the night of the action, and on the 11th envoys arrived from 
Lahore, followed by Rajah Golab Singh on the loth, and the boy, 
Maharajah Dhiileep Singh, on the 17th. On the 20th, having 
advanced Ify easy mardies, the army encamped on tho ^ 
plain of Meean Mecr, 'without Lahore, and the citadel rmriMMi niiu 
was partly occupied by British troops. Sir Henry Ilnr- 
dinge, on February 22, issued a public notiflention re- ^ 

viewing the events that bad wjcurred, and dwelling with a proud 
satisfaction on the fact that in sixty days he had defeated the 
flower of the Khulsa army in four general actions, and taken from 
them 220 pieces of artillery ; that only 14,000 of their great army 
lemained, and that he was * now dictating a tr>^ity, the conditions 
of which will tend to secure the British provinces from the repeti- 
tion of a similar outrage/ On tho 23rd, at a public durbar, the 
treaty itself ^was executed. All the Sikh territories 
on the left bank of the Sutlej, with tho Julluiider 
DooAb, a fertile tract lying between the Sutlej and 
the B»»y..!», were t) become Britith; 1,500,000/. to be provided, 
partly by cash, and partly by the sale of the mountain territory, 
which includes Kashmere ; all the mutinous troops to be disbanded, 
and the army for the future tif consist of twenty-flve* battalions ot 
800 each, or 20,000 men 'with 12,000 cavalry. GoUb 
Singh became the purchaser of Kashmere for a million KH^hmcif hr 
sterling, and a separate treaty was made with him 
on March 16, at Umritsir, which secured to bins and his heirs the 
sovereignty of the districts he bad purchased. The sale of Kasli- 
mere was sharply criticised at the time; but its inaccessible 
xx2 
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character, and the still unceifam relations with fhe Piuijd.b, are 
conclusiTe reasons os to the neq^ssity of then abandoning it. 

On March 6, a subsidiary treaty was made with the Lahore 
subBidiar) State in regafd to the retention of a body of British 
treaty. troops during the reconstruction of the govermneht 
and the army, and was to be in force till /;he end of the year only. 
Major, afterwards Sir Henry, Lawrence was left in chai'ge of 
proccwHion affairs. The army brought away all the captured 
ordnance; and ftO superb guns, with their equip- 
cakatu. ments, were marched through the British territories, 
and, halting at every station, were saluted by tiie troops, until they 
reached Calcutta, wliere they were publicly received with all 
honours. Without this demonstration it seemed probable that 
the British victories would have been considered as fictions by 
most of the native courts, so impossible did the occurrences of this 
short but decisive war appear. In England the accounts of it 
^9ere received with enthusiasm. The thanks of both Houses of 
I’arliamont were voted to the army, and the governor-general and 
Sir Hugh Gough were raised to the peerage; Sir Harry Smith 
was created a baronet, and honours of the Bath were freely dis- 
tributed. Upon the army the governor-general conferred a donation 
of twelve months' batta, or extia allowance. Thus the* first Sikh 
war ended, and with it the policy and foresight of Ijord Eilcn- 
borough, in regard to Gwalior, were amply confirmed. If the 
Mabratta army had continued to exist in its lawless and disaffected 
condition, the counterpart of that of the Sikhs, it could not have 
been restrained, and under the fierce attack of the Sikhs in front, 
and that of Gwalior in the rear, the peril would have baen ex- 
treme. 

Although Sir Charles Napier had conquered Sinde proper by 
pwreeding* defeat of the Ameers, there remained many un- 
U Biiiiie HiMi subdued Beloche tribes to the north-west, inhabiting 
neitei.is^. the strong country of Cutch'Ggnddva, Mi^rtees, Boog- 
'd others, which had, for am unknown period, defied alike Sinde 
Persia, and, as habitual marauders, preyed upon Sinde with im- 
punity. It was impossible to bring their chiefs to terms, and the 
perpetual menace of their forces, which were computed at 18,000 
)nen, rendered a campaign against them unavoidable. This, with 
all hft aocusfomed energy and skifl, Sir Charles conducted in 
person, and moved into the enemy’s territories on January 13, 1845. 
in spite of a more rugged country than had even been anticipated, 
bristling with strongWds, and after considerable resistance, the 
aac!r«ufkii chief rebel, Beejd Khan, was defeated and eventually 
nniimign. capturod ; and by March 9, tbis local war was at end. 
Nothing could have been more complete or mento^iu than the 
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'Whole of Sir Cbarlee Napier^e military operations; 
those of a brave soldier and an eminent tactician ; but bis civil , 
administration, upon which he most prided himself, oiviisf * 
s^d which is detailed in * The Administration of Sinde/ veiumeuc. 
though it effected many reforms of the preceding vicious native 
government, could not tnake a poor country rich, nor, although 
Sir Charles issued a memorable proclamation in Lord Ellen- 
borough's fity]|9 ^to his soldiera,’ announcing and asserting the 
financial success of his measures, were either the Government or 
the public satisfied that it was true. The student of Indian 
affairs should not, however, neglect to read the works extant upon 
the bitterly-disputed question of Sinde, from Sir James Ou trank's 
commentary on * The Conquest of Sinde,’ to other ‘works of Sir 
Charles Napier and his brother William in reply. The whole of 
the Sinde question, its conquest and its administration, are dis- 
cussed in these volumes. 

The weakest part of the new arrangements at Lahore was the 
confirmation of Lall Singh as executive minister: a 
man of low origin, and the notorious paramour of the tiun ot 
lianee, faithless alike to the Sikhs and to the English. 

The Ranee hersdf was recognised as nominal I'egent, and the 
advice and direction of Major Jja^rence were to ^e available on all 
occasions. Lall Singh *» perfidy was soon manifest. He had in- 
cited a rebellion in Kaslimere against Golab Singh, which wm 
only suppressed by Mug or Lawrence himself, at the head of troops 
which had lately bees fighting against English armies; his own 
orders in writing to the insurgent Tmdm-ood-deen were produced 
by that person, and Lall Singh was tried by an Triniofuii 
assembly of Sikh chiefs, found guilty, and banished 
from Lahore to Benares on a pensioi;. » 

Before the time arrived for the withdrawal of the British troops 
according to the terms of the treaty, the leading Sikh 
chiefs, conwDoed of the eiftire impossibility of forming 
or oontinuiiig a united or harmbnious administration, 
viewed the approaching departure of the English with diHniiliJI^** 
and besought a continuance of dltslstance and direction until the 
rajah should attain his majority. Lord Hardinge, after 
every consideration of their request, gave a verj re- 
luetant assent; for he saw clearly that there was in ^ 
reality no alternative between new disturbances in the Lahore 
State and their probable prevention by local British authority ; 
and he chose the latter. On December 16, 1646, a new Bisentimi of ^ 
treaty was executed by all the principal ohilfs of the 
Punjftb, fifty- two in number, which, provided that a council of 
regency of eight of them should be directed by the British Uesi- 
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dent : and that twenty-two lutes of rupees should be allotted for 
the support of lliitish troops t6 be stationed in the Punjab. There 
seemed indeed to be every probability that this measure, arisin(^ 
from the spontaneous request of the chiefs, would last its time ; 
but the sequel proved the contrary', as will be sliown hereafter. 

It was not only for the vigorous prosecution and successful ter- 
urviiwof niiiiation of the Sihh war that Lord Unrdinge’s ad- 
HlrlliiiKi-’s ministration of three years remains a in^moi*ablG record 
K<»vmi)iient. in tlie history of India. The army, which had been 
very largely increased since 1838, was reduced by 60,(X)0 infantry, 
without any curtailment of ofiicers, and augmented in irn^gidar 
Vavalry. The frontier was protected by 54,000 men, distributed 
in stations between Umballa, Meerut, and the Sutlej. Moveable 
brigades were established in the l*unjab ; and, as far as was pos- 
sible, every future c(»ntingency was provided for. In his financial 
arrangements, the governor-general was equally successful, and 
the public expenditure was reduced wdthin the ordinary income. 
The great Ganges canal, which had been begun during Lord 
Auckland’s incumbency, and suspended in that of Lord Ellen- 
borough, was recommenced in March 1847. The question of 
railways, then in its infancy, was materially furthered and in a 
true spirit of humiinity, Loi^ 1.Villiam Bentinck’s edict against 
Suttee was extended to the territories of native princes and chiefs, 
accompanied by earnest requests that the siippivssion of female 
infanticide and slavery sliould follow. A strange portion of old 
t'listoms had remained in Sunday labour in all departments of the 
State, which was finally abolished. Amidst so benevolent and so 
ve ?f«vea ^ career, the unexpected return of Lord Hardinge 

iiidi.-i. England was a subject of universal regret ; and he 

finally sailed on March 15, 1848, having won the reputation of a 
gi't^at soldier and statesman, which the lapse of time has materially 
enhanced. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE ilDMIEISiRATIOE OP LORD DALSOVSIE — THE SECOED SIKH 
WAR, 1848 TO 1849. 

The successor to Lord Hardinge was Lord Dalhoune, who had 
^ been President of the Board of Trade under the adminis- 

i>AihnaBi€ tration o*^ »Sir Robert Peel, and had displayed much 
ability in the arduous duties of bis office ; but be bad 
tfnwni * knowledge of the ^.lirs of India, and its deta^s had 
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to be acqirired by local expenenoe. He landed at Calcutta on 
JaniiRiy JO, 1848, and had the T)enetit of receivinj^ from Lord 
llnrdinge full inforiiiatioii in regard to. the general policy of the* 
^tato. Lord Dalhousie was only thirty-six years old, and in the 
full vigour of his extraordinary talents ; and, so far as could be 
foreseen, his administration promised to be one of peace and pro- 
gress only. This hope was, however, soon roughly dissipated. 
.Moolr&j, the Sikh governor of Mooltan, bi'oke into rebellion in four 
incmths after I^ord Dalhousie's arrival, and the second Sikh war 
began. 

It will be remembered that before the invasion of Rritish terri- 
tory by the Sikhs, Moolraj, the Dewan of Mooltiin, who Kvontaat* 
had succeeded his father, Sawun Mull, in 1844, had 
been required to pay a million sterling as a line on succession, 
wliich he had oou^promised with the army for eighh'en lacs of 
ru})ees; but Jie had not yet paid this sum, and his position being 
ill the last decree equivocal, a force was smi against him afli^r 
the re-estnhlishiiieiit of the government, wiili no result. Major 
Lawrence had been obliged to return U) England for his liealth, 
and his phice was occupied for a time by his brother, Mr. John, 
afterwi 4 *ds Ijord, Lawrence, a^d ultimately conferred upon Sir 
Frederick Currie, formerly political secretary to (loveriimeut, who 
w'as practically ooquaiiit4!d witli Sikh iidairs, and assumed charge 
on April < 1 , 1848. Finding entire evasion td' the payirient he liad 
agreed to make impossible, Moolmj, under the guarantee of Mr. 
liawTence, had previously visited Lahore, and made arnnigeiTieuts 
for the fulfilment of his engagements ; but he then tendered his 
r«‘8ignatioii of office, wdiich was accepted, and Klmn Singh, accom- 
panied by Mr. Va>ia Agnew, a young civilian, and Lieutenant 
Anderson, Moolrdj having preceded them, >^ere dispatcdied frcmi 
T.ahore to take charge of the provinces, and they reached 
Mooltan on April 18. A small force, e.onsisting of a Goorkha 
regiment ^00 ^rnng, 500 cavalry, and a treop of borse-A 
waaalao tfspatcbed tc occupy ^looltan, and arrived there 
same .ay as Mr. Agnew. On this day, Moolrdj, with apparel 
good faith, had paid two visits to the Eedgah, a fortified enclosure 
which bad been assigned to Mr. Agnew, and arranged that the 
fort was to be given up oi^the following day. lathing ^>ubting 9 
!Mr. Agnew repaired to the foit, of which two companies of the 
Goorkhas had been placed in charge ; but as he was returaing in 
company with Moolrdj, who rode by his side, ho was 
spea^ by a man in the gateway, wounded witli Aint^w 
sword-cuts, and, rescued with difficulty, was carried •"“****®^' 
back to the Eedgah by Khan Singh and Rung Ram, the brother 
df Moolrdj ; at the same time, Lieutenant Andemou was attacked 
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aud deepei^itely wounded, but was also brought in b} tbe Goorkhaa. 
Mr. Agnew was able to write si report of the occurrence, and to 
* summon Moolraj, who had ridden off* to his country-house, to 
account for the treachery ; but Moolrdj was then engaged in 
strengthening his position by appeals to his soldiery, declared they 
would not let him move, and the Goorkha* escort and Sikh cavalry, 
seeing the turn affairs had taken, left the unfortunate officera 
to their fate. Khan Singh alone remained with th^n to tbe last : 
Mr afternoon a mob rushed into the Eedgah 

AKiiflw and with frautic yells, and brutally murdered the wounded 
Aniirrslin and heloless men, hacking off their heads, which were 
iiinrdered. taken to Moolraj and afterwards blown to pieces. It 
was evident that two great and deplorable errors had been com- 
mitted. The forces of Moolraj, and the probabilities of their re- 
sistance to a new governor, had not been ascertained at alL The 
sincerity of Moolraj ’s resignation was not in any way tested, and 
the force sent with the political agents and the new governor was 
altogether too slight, even had it been faithful, to have opposed 
Moolrij, or obliged him to evacuate a place, to defend which was 
a point of family honour, and upon tbe maintenance of which the 
support of all the retainera of his house depended. But* the evil 
had been done, and it remfuned to apply the remedy. 

It is little to say that had prompt measures been adopted, had 
jnetiiiaequent Or two of the moveable brigades, specially organ- 
proceedinsB. emergencies by Lord Hardinge, been set 

in motion, supported by a movement from Upper Sinde, the 
insurrection might have been nipped in the bud ; but this was 
not done. Sir Frederick Currie, though he put troops under 
orders to march, waited the final orders of the commander-in- 
chief. Lord Gough hesitated because it was tbe hottest season of 
the year, and Lord Dalhousie confiding in the views of persons 
of local experience, he himself having none, acquiesced in the 
measure of delay. It was clear that MooMj coirid hot escape, 
punishment could be safefy deferred to a more^eonvenient 

Meanwhile, a young officer, laeutenant, afterwards Sir Heribert, 
Spirited Edwaides, who was employed in settling the province 
«f uSStenm* ^ Bpnoo, had received a Jptter from Mr. Agnew, in- 
Kdwdes. forming him of his peril, which was followed by news 
of his murder. Ha immediately crossed the river Indus, but, 
■eifioined troops Unfaithful, returned. Colonel Cort- 

i>/ o'umei landt, an officer in the Sikh service, had, however, a 

« urtiuicu. fijthful raiment, which became the nucleus of other 
levies; the Naw4b Hi B&h&wulpoor forwarded a oontingent of 
Hiioirdi indifferent retainei^ a^ after assisting Cortlandt tode- 
fgat an attack upon him of ff^OOO men sent by Mocdidj, 
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tbo young •commander, with a sjnrit worthy of Clivei again 
defeated Moolr&j in peraon at Kineyree on June 18. Edwardea < 
sould only implore the Resident to reinforce him with regular* 
troopa : hut the commander-in-chief was still impracticable, and 
Sir Frederick Currie would not assume any military responsihility. 
Edwardea was, howeve^, on the 26th, reinforced by 4^000 men 
under Im4m-ood-deen, the former rebel of Kaehmere, but now 
a loyal subj^t, and htid now no less than 18,000 men, with 
twenty-two guns, under his command; and, advancing 
on Mooltan, was met at Suddoosain by Moolrdj, with dofenteiiijr 
an arihy of 10,000 men with eleven guns, whom he 
defeated with heavy loss, and Moolraj was driven into the fqyi 
of Mooltan, whence he was unable to emerge. The whole of these 
proceedings and collateral events, nowbrieily sketched, are vividly 
described at length in Sir Herbert Edwardes’s work, * A Year in 
the Punj&b,’ which will well repay perusal, and proves how little 
able Moolr4j would have been to withstand a combined advance 
of British troops, had it been early and promptly made. 

Perhaps Edwardes had become over-coniideut from success ; for 
he held the capture of Mooltan to be a comparatively light aflair ; 
and on .^uly 10, Sii Frederick Currie took upon himself to order 
(ieneral Whish to proceed to^Mooltan with a bnttering^tritin, 
thus anticipating Lord Cough’s decision, supported by that of the 
govenior-goneral, dated July 11, that an immediate a«neraj 
Advance would be expedient. It only therefore re- 
inained to cany out the operation with vigour; the Mowitta. 
force was doubled by Lord Gough’s orders, and on July 24, 
the general marched for Mooltan, at the head of 8,000 men of 
all arms, in two columns, one on the right and one on the left hank 
of the river Sutlej. * 

Mooltan was reached on September 4, and General Whish 
found it invested by Lieutenant Edwardes, with 7,700 Mooitmn 
infantry and 4,000 cavalry, the B4b4wulpoor contingent, 
under Lieutenant Lake, of SJOOTinfantry and 1,000 cavalry, and ^ 
Si kb roe, under Sirdar Sbdre Singh, of 000 infantry and 3,80v 
ciavalry; thus forming a total of*S2,000 men, with forty-five guns, 
and four mortars. To oppose these united forces, Moolrdj had 
but 12,000, with fifty-four ^eavy guns, and four giortan ^ but ho 
had made Mooltan, I7 earthen defences outside the luvrmt 
ditch, one of the strongest forts in India, and it was 
not inappropriately termed a second Bburtpoor. After i formal 
summcms of the garrison on the 4th, strange to say, in the name 
ef the Queen of England, aa the ally of tUb Mfih&mjah Hhuleep 
Singh, which served to confirm a fast-spreading opinion ^ 
that the Piinj&b was about to be formally annexed 
—the nege began in earnest on the 7lh ^ and oftar a sj^ted 
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action, t^e enemy, who resisted stoutly, were driven within the 
defences. At this juncture, Singh, whose con- 

duct had been long suspicious, openly joined the enemy, 
and, to prove* his devotion to the Sikh cause, marched 
to join his father Chutter Singh, already in open re- 
bellion ; when, under the determination of n council of 
war, the siege of Mooltan was for the present suspended. 

Meanwhile, under the active intrigues of the ^aharanee, the 
_ . , , whole of the Punjab had become a scene of covert dis- 

tin* Miili/i- anection — almost every chief who had united in im- 

ploring the British to remain had signed a covenant to 
drive them from the Punjab. The Ranee's intrigues sprand rapidly 
to native courts in India, urging an effort to drive the British 
into the sea : and at length they became too notorious to be neg- 
lected or overlooked, and she was removed to Benares. 
But the mischief liad been done : and the seeds of revolt, 
so deeply sown, were already springing up vigorously in 
various directions. 

Reinforcements from Bombay only i^eached Mooltan late in 
The ciego of their arrival the siege was recom- 

Mnoitaii iiieiiced, on the 27th of that month. General Whish 
rciicwe . nieanwhilo taken* up a position near the city, and 

had not been seiiously molested ; but in the interim the defences 
of the fort had been much improved and strengthened. The 
^iege was now pressed with science and vigour, and a spirited 
sally was beaten back by Eilwardes’s force, against which it was 
diivcted. (In the SOth, the great magazine in the city, which 
had contained 4(X),000 pounds of powder, was exploded by a shell, 
causing vast destruction. On January 2, two breaches in the 
auirm of city wall were reported practicable, and by one the 

tii« fort. place was earned ; but in the other the real city wall 

was found entire, be^'ond a deep ditch, on the counterscarp of 
which a new and huge rampart of earth had been o^nstructed. 
Qd the capture of tlie city, MooMJ retreated to the aatadel with 
irti remnant of his force, about 3, (XX) men ; but on 

Burrendcra January 20 two bi'eatdies were effected, and MooMj, 
the eitmiAi. glirvivors of his brave garrison, surrendered 

themselves at discretion, lie was afterwards tried at Lobckre, 
niBSAtf: sentenced to death; but he was spared, and im* 

prisoned for life, and not long afterwdrds died. 
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I CHAPTER VIL 

TtrE SECOND SIKH W/kR (concluded), AND ANNEXATIOir 01* TRl 
PUNJAB, 1848 TO 1849. 

* Unwarned by precedent, uninfluenced by example, tbe Sikh 
iijition has called for war ; and, on my word, Sir, they 
ahall have it with a vengeance.* Such was Lord Dal- Hikti wMr 
liousie’s memorable expression at a farewell banquet 
before he left Calcutta, cn October 10, 1848, on his way to dhe 
upper provinces. Although the whole of the Punjab was seethir.g 
witli disaflection, Chutter Singh was the only chieftain to begin 
the war openly in the field. He applied for aid to Afirhnnnnrt 
Dost Mahomed, agreed to deliver Peshdwur to liiin 8 *kh iimunw. 
if he would join the Sikhs against the English ; and this strange 
compact between people who hated each other mortally was ac- 
tually made. Major, afterwards Sir George, Lawrence, was then 
in charge of Peshawur, with 8,f)00 Sikh troops, whose fidelity 
was in«thc last degree questignahie; but he contrived to keep 
them to their duty, until Sooltan Mahomed, the brother of Dost 
IMahomed, a person to whom he had shown the utmost kindness, 
treacherously seduced them, and, on Ocstoher 24, led them to 
attack him in the Residency. Alajor Lawrence and his companiftiiH 
were conducted to Kohat, but afterwards didivered or 
sold to Chutter Singh, who confined them at Peshawur. 

Meanwhile, Sb<?re Singh, who had marched from Muol- 

tan, had joined his father, and round their btandards collected most 

of the old soldiers of the Sikh army. 

Tlie forces assembled at Ferozepoor for operations in the Punj&b 
wei*e completed in equipment during October 1848, and DriiiBii 
under tliw personal crmimand I^ord Gough, cjrosHod 
the Rdvo^(Beya 8 ) on November 16. They consisted of ‘he Punjab, 
ftftee regiments of infantry — four European and eleven native- 
three regiments of English and ten of native regular and irregular 
cavaliy, with sixty field guns and eighteen heavy guns, the latter 
now, for the first time, dyiwn by elephants insde^ of 4 )ullocks. 
i hi November 22, Lord Gough found Sbdre Singh encamped at 
Ratnnugger, on the right bank of the Chendb, with 
1 5,000 men and a powerful artillery, with an advanced Action of 
force on the left bank covered by bis batteries It was too *““"**®**' 
strong a position to assail in front ; but the advanced Sikh force was 
attacked and driven back without material result, and in a charge 
of the Brilish caialry to clear the left hank of the river, it was 
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rendered hc<ple8s in the sands, and sufTered heavily frofih the Sikh 
jnninneif gUDS on the right bank. In this desultory and in* 
Hn^eioSk"^ effective skirmish Colonel Cureton, of the Lancers, who 
kilted. commanded the cavalry division, and Colonel Williauf* 
Havelock, the * el chico bianco ’ of many ^ Peninsular fight, lost 
their lives, to the universal regret of the army. A flank move- 
ment, which might have been made at first, was now arranged : and 
on December 2, Sir Joseph Thackwell, with 8,000 '^men, crossed 
the river at Wuzeerabad, twenty -four miles above Kamnugger. It 
was praposed that he should advance upon Shdre Singh's camp 
from the right flank, while the main army crossed the river in 
front. Shdre Singh, however, did not await this issue. Abandon- 
ing his entrenchments, he marched to attack General Thackwell, 
whom, with a diminished force, he met at Sadoollapoor ; but did 
not close with him, and after sustaining a heavy but ill-directed 
cannonade, which lasted till evening, General Thackwell discovered 
during the night that the Sikhs, now 30,000 strong, with forty 
guns, had retired towards the Jhelum. Lord Gough, in his di^ 
patch, claimed the movement as a victory over the Sikh army, 
and even asserted its dispersion ; but the fact was soon evident 
that Sh^ro Singh had only retired to a better position, rjid had 
carried with him all his guns and equipment unmolested. 

The position chosen by Sh^re Singh was one of singular strength, 
Wiiiro aingh selection displayed his skill as a general in no 

mean degree. To have followed him up, and forced 
new poiition. ^ disadvantage, would probably have 

been effected by I^ord Gough after the affair at Ramnugger ; but 
he was restrained by the governor-general for upwards of three 
weeks, and unable to interfere with Sh^re Singh, who was thus 
able to carry out his plans leisurely and without interruption. On 
January 11, however, Lord Gough reviewed his forces, and on 
Rikb eit- advanced twelve miles to Dinjee, and 

irohinSuH* on the 13th were near the Sikh entrenchmenis at Chil- 
wMiiiUi lianwallah, which were held by them with 30,000 men 
and sixty guns. Of this place np^recounaiBsance had been made, 
nor were the enemy’s dispositions understood, as they were 


covered by 

l« attnrkeS 
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the thick jungle ; and Lord Gough was about to en- 
camp' for the night, when the Sikhs fired upon him 
from some advanced guns, and he rashly gave orders 
for an immediate attack. The whold of the Sikh guns 


now opened fire ; after enduring which for upwards of an hour, 
the British troops advanced on the position. The first regiment 
which reached the ^ikh batteries was H.M.’s 24th, which wis 


overwhelmed by a feaiful fire of grape and mudcetiy ; 
foSCat! ' 459 meDf with twenty-throe ofiicers^ were atonoe killed 
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and wonndedf General Oolin Campbell, afterwards Lord Clyde, 
had came<f the poaition before him, spiking the guns f and other 
divisions under Sir Walter GilbdH, with brigades under Penny, 
Mountain, and others, though suiFering Jieavily, finally conquered* 
\aid the Sikhs retired into the forest behind them. The cavalry 
had b^n less successfuj. Charged by a comparatively small body 
of Sikh horse, the 14th Dragoons, under a false order, uttered, it 
was supposed, by some coward in its ranks, went about, and 
galloped to the rear, pursued by the Sikhs ; and the misAdventure 
was only redeemed by a desperate charge made by Captain Unett, 
It was found impossible to hold the field during the ^ , 

nighty now closing in, and Lord Gough unwillingly fon^ee retire 
withdrew the army to Chillianwellah for water and 
rest. During the night the Sikh troops returned, carried off all 
the captui^ed guns except twelve, and barbarously murdered all 
the wounded who could not be recovered before the close of the 
action. The loss in this inconsequent battle, which had nearly 
been a disastrous defeat, was 2,357 men, and 89 officers in killed 
and wounded ; three regiments had lost their colours, 
and four horse-artillery guns had been taken. 

After the conclusion of the siege of Mooltan, General Whish 
moved aip to reinfjrce the coiqpiander-in-chief. Sh^ro 
Singh perceiving this movement, and probably desiring 
to destroy General Whish’s force before it could cover 
Lahore or form a junction with the main army, left his entrenched 
camp at Uussool on February 0, and marched in the . 
direction of Lahore; but if the conception had been manouvrabr 
that of a clever tactician, its execution was extremely ^*****' 
indifferent. He allowed British detachments to occupy the fords 
of the Chendb, and, thus foiled, took up a position at positinnof 
Goojerdt. He had been joined by his father, Chuiter 
Singh, and a considerable force, and by Akrdm Khan, a son of 
Dost Mahomed, with a division of Afghans ; and the whole Sikh 
army, noA^ collected in one placc^ amounted to upwards of fmiatiTe 
50,000 min, with sixty guns. On the other hand, Lord 
Gon<-h, reinforced by General jVhish on February 20, had under 
him 20,000 men and 100 guna It will have b^n lemarked in 
all Lord Gough's battles that artillery had been an arm of only 
very secondary consideration ; and its ^suse waa even fwely com- 
mented upon by the Sikh generals to Major George Lawrence, 
and so became the subject of open conversation. Lord Gough was 
urged by all the best ofiicers of the army, and even by the govemor- 
genend, to emplc^ it in the next engagement, and he happily eon- 
seated to do so, though, it was said, against conviction. 

On February 27^ 1848, the British army advanced in line in 
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parade order upon the Sikh positioti at Goojerat. The centre was 
Banicof composed of eighty-four guns, many of hedvy calibre, 

Ooojerie. drawn by elephants, and when within easy range of the 

l^ikh batteries, the whole opened fire, forming a magnificent 
spectacle. The eflect was just what lind been anticipated. Tho* 
Sikh fire, in two hours and a half, was nearly silenced, and the 
British infantry, advancing from both flanks, carried the entrenched 
villages one by one, and drove out the Sikh infantry without a 
check. One brilliant charge was made by the Sikh "and Afghan 
horse, but it was gallantly met and defeated by the Oth Ijiiucers 
and the famous Sinde Iforse, under Captain Malcolm, and hurled 
LoKioough’B ha(;k. Finally, the British cavalry charged the now 
\ict.^ry. broken Sikh infantry, and pursued it for fifteen miles 
beyond the field of battle, doing immense execution. The whole 
of the British loss in this brilliant and scientifically fought 
battle was only 02 killed and 682 wounded, and 56 guns were 
taken, with many standards. It was impossible to estimate fully 
ii.'Mt of tiio Sikbs, but it amounted to s<'veral tliou- 

sands, and the whole army had become totally broken 
and disorganised. 

The pursuit of Sh^re Singh was taken up by General Gilbert, 
Gnimii 12,000 men and 40 guns; but the Sikh general 

(iiiiiorca was in no condition to renew the struggle. Having 
luirauit. joined by Major George Lawrence, who had been 

allowed absence to Lahore on parole, and whose good faith in 
Shore .sinjjh returning was welcomed with enthusiastic shouts by 
lu'KotiaioB. soldiers, negotiations were entered into with 

General Gilbert, who consented to receive the submission of the 
Sikhs if they laid down their arms unconditionally. On March 12, 
tho sail Booddhi.rt monument of Maiiikyalnh, Sh^ve 

dliwiiiti* Singh and the wreck of iiis army, about 8,000 men, 
iiniia. met General Gilbert, and Shore Singh set tho example 

by delivering up his sword. Then followed an astonishing and 
affecting spectacle. Chief after ejaief laid his sword* at the 
generars feet, and after them the brave Sikh soldiers, onS by one, 
passed by, casting tlieir arms, sometimes in silent grief and tears, 
sometimes with passionate exclamations, upon the heaps which 
received them. Forty-one more guns were surrendered, the last 
of the paAs of th>e old array, which hadr been buried ‘ till they 
should be needed.’ This finished, General Gilbert with the 
suimiiMinn » ca\*alry hunted the Afghans back to the passes, into 
ofihesikiis. ' they fled ignominiously, and, ns the Sikhs said, 

‘like dogs.’ The Sikhs h^ submitted honestly and without 
shame to a power which they now respected, and to which, since 
tneii, they have been admirably faithful in many trying scenes. 
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During tbe ]^ogrefis of the "w&r the British civil oiRcers^ with a 
wonderful sSill and pei’severance, held their posts; f^nar 
and* many brilliant affairs, into whfch it is impossible 
to enter, occurred in difftirent localities.* Of these the most re» * 
nfarkabld was the retention of the Jullunder Dooub, the provincia 
lately ceded by Mr., th\j present Lord, Lawrence, who, without 
tegular troops, and with a few hastily-collected levies of Sikhs 
and hill-inen, routed the rebels, and overawed all attempts of local 
disaflection. Major Herbert, too, had defended the fort of Attock 
against many attacks, and received the emphatic thanks of the 
go V ernor-gen eral. 

The fate of the Punjab was not long in suspense : and by a pro- 
clamation of March iiO, 1849, the gov ornor-geii eral, 
reviewing past events, and the fact of the Lahore 
temlories ha\ing been already once spared after a 
‘*'reacberous attack upon its allies, coupled with the uncertainty 
which would remain in future, boldly annexed the whole territory 
— a measure which no one then ventured to impugn, or which has 
since been questioned. On the young Mdharajali 
Dhuleep Singh a j^ensiori of live lacs of rupees (50,000/. ) •’ 

a year was conferred. Ilfs is now a Christian, and an 
English oountry gt’..ileirian, own^pg large estates in Suffolk ; one 
of the best shots in England, and respected by all who know liiiii. 
The chiefs were settled in their hereditary villages on pensions 
according to their rank, and the whole of the population siibinilttid 
with extraordinary unanimity to the new rulers. I..ord Bonoum * 
Dalhousie was created a marquis, Lord ( lough a baron, 
and the honours of the Bath were conferred upon several of the 
most distinguished oliicers ; but there were some, nevertiudess, 
who, deserving as much or more than others, were unuccoiintably 
passed over. Thus ended the second and fi ad Sikh 
war. With it the conquest of India, within its natural " 

boundaries, the Indus, the liiinalnyas, and the ocean — c"***!^*®®®**- 
more universal and more compete than any by which it had 
been preceded— had, after many vicissitudes, been ejected in leea 
tlian H 1 undred years by the English nation. 
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tHB JIDUINJ8TRATI0B OF LORD DALHOUffiR (continued), 1849 TQt 
1663 — ^NATIYB STATES— AKD THE 8BC0ED BURMESE WAB. 


Os January 24, 1849, the Court of Directors, wiVh whom the 
cntient Board of Control agreed, wrote as follows to the 
subiiini. governor-general, in regard to the State of Sattara, the 
rajah of which had died on April 5, 1848, without issue: — 'By 
the general law and custom of India, a dependent principality like 
that of Sattara cannot pass to an adopted heir without the consent 
of the paramount power. We are under no pledge, direct or con- 
structive, to give such a consent ; and the t.’eneral interests conHded 
to our charge are best consulted by withholding it.’ This decla- 
ration of a tixed principle in regard to adoption of heirs by native 
princes, formed the ground of subsequent proceedings; but in the 
case of Sattara it was the first in which Ix>rd Dalhousie was 
called upon to give a final decision. As the rajah lay on his death- 
bed, he had adopted a boy, who, Ihough distantly related; had no 
direct claim to succession by family descent ; but who, according 
to Hindoo law and custom, could become heir to his personal 
ttieiition of property, and perform the necessary ceremonies at his 

llie r 
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decease. The question therefore arose, whether he 
should succeed to the State by the right of adoption, or 
whether that should be«considered applicable only to the personal 
property ; and it was argued with great ability by Sir George Clerk, 
the Oovarnor of Bomba}', a man of large Indian experience, in 
favour of the adoption ; and by his predecessor, Ijord Falkland, as 
sir John Members of Council — in particular by Mr., 

wninuKtihr*! afterwards Sir John 1'., Willoughby, whose exhaustive 
niiuttcfl. minute on the subject comprised every Aint under 
discussion. The State hadiieen created, as will remembered, 
at the close of the Mahratta war, in 1819: and it was under tba 
treaty by which it had been established, that the right to succes- 
sion existed, so far as heirs of the body were concerned ; but it did 
not inchido the tright, or recognise the principle, of adoption, which 
Mr. Willoughby considered could not be recognised in this 
instancy and which had been resorted to without the concurrmics^ 
or even the previous knowledge, of the paramount authioiity. 

Lord Dalhousie renewed all the minutes and other doemnenta 
Lord submitted to him with great patience and ability ; and 
on many groundSi which wiB be found by the studen* 
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in detail in < blue-book* on i)ii coHe of Sattnra, coincided with 
Mr. WilloiA^liby's opinion. ^ The Goverument,* be«Temarked, 
*op 8ueh occasione, is bound to* act 'adth the purest integrity 
end the most scrupulous good faith. Wherever a shadow of 
doubt can be shown, the claim shoulSl be at once abandoned; 
but when the light to territory by lapse is clear, the Government 
Is bound to take that wtiich is legally and justly its due, and to 
extend to that territory the benefit of our sovereignty, present nod 
prospective.’ ^Thus illustrated by argument, and by all the investi- 
gation that could bo made, the question of Sattnra was referred to 
the court, and the reply given which has been already 
quoted. Upon tlie receipt of this opinion the final etonof 
annexation of Siittara was coiifirmecL ^ 

As the qiK.'stiun of permitting adoption in general has been set 
at rest for ever by Her Majesty’s gracious proclamation, Morittof 
and every prince in India, without natural heirs, has n>*> autstniim. 
now the full power to adopt a Huccessor, the question of tlie 
expediency or non -expediency of the Sattara measure need not be 
discussed. The abstract right of the Ocrveruiiient to do as it did, 
cannot be questioned. Beyond the immediate retainers of* the 
little State, few had any interest in its maintenance. The per- 
petuation of the lino Slvtijee in a direct manner would perhaps 
have been acceptable to the Mahtatta people, as a tribute to former 
national greatness ; but this sympathy was not extended to a boy 
who had no pretensions to royal descent : the annexation was 
looked upon as a consequence that could not liave been Averie4b; 
and when a period of excitement subsequently arrived, the peoplj 
at large reruained iiidifferent to any attempts that were made to 
arouse tlieir sympathies. The court’s opinion in tlie case of 
Sattara was not, however, extended to Kerowly, a hniall lufffnMiro 
Bajpoot State. In this instance the court, opposed xil’n/wiy 
annexation on the ground that the State hod not been 
of British creation, and therefore that adoption, os a Hindoo 
cii'«toni, should be sanctioned ; and thus rested the question between 
two sepnrfi^i illustrations and decisions. 

The afiairs of the royol family of Dehly had for some time been 
8ubj:ut.^ of consideration: and tlfe position of the king 
was vrarinly debated in Knglond and in India during fnmti7oS 
1849-^. The questions were, whether the no]||inal 
sovereignty should be continued to the successors of Biihadur 
Shah, the present king ; and whether the family should be allowed 
to continue to reside in the palace at Dehly — which, as a* strate- 
gical position, was of immense value, and which was notoriously 
incus of per}>etual intrigues. The king, Blhadur Shah, was old 
and infirm ; the successor to the throne, according to Maboomdnn 

If* 
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iRW, wns now Prince Fuklii>ood-d'3en, the eon of PriLse 1 'iraBukht, 
the heir- apparent, who died in 1849 ; and an agreemeLi was made 
with him, that on the death of the king he was to surrender the 
palace and remove to the Kootiib, a royal residence a few miles 
from the city, on condition of being secured the existing pensio.i 
attached to the family, with some personal addition. The succes- 
Mon of Prince Fukhr-ood-deen wgs, however, opposed by the king, 
ill favour of his own son, Prince Jowdn Bukht, by the Queen Zeenut 
Mah&l ; and another claimant subsequently appeared in Prince 
Mirza Korash, the eldest son of the king, who, finding the queen 
all powerful with his father, referred his claims to the considera- 
tion of the British Government. Although the question was re- 
ferred to England, and opposed there, no action could be taken upon 
it during the king's life, and eventually a sterner and more tragic 
settlement awaited the whole affair than was ever contemplated 
by those concem«Hi in its discussion. 

After the Sikh war, there was a peace in India for three years, 
which afforded the governor-general ample leisure to consolidate 
the new government of the Punjab, and to mould it after his own 
plans. Some of his most prominent measures will be mentioned 
4 'onditioii of hereafter. The results of Lord Gough's management of 
inVylfr* the army in the fiel^ and particulwly the battle of 
nviigNi. Ohillian walla, had excited alarm in England, and Sir 

Charles Napier, who had returned from Sinde, was at once selectetl 
for the office ; with his usual energy ho left England at once, 
believing that he should find the army in the last degree of dis- 
organisation, and the losses in the field irretrievable. On the 
voyage out, he heard of the splendid victory of Qoojernt, gained 
with a nominal loss, and that there was, in fact, nothing left for 
airoimriet Punjab, which had been annexed ; hut 

Nnpirr't he landed in India with two foregone conclusions : first, 
niiiiiiuii. native army of the Bengal Presidency was in 

a state of covert mutiny and treachery, which ho alone could drag 
to light, and punish ; and secondly, that his position Was almost, 
if not entirely, independent of^tlie governor-general. As may 
be supposed, both these opinions led to collisions of a serious 
nature. 

There was no doubt then, nor has there been any since, that the 
Lonirexts^ disaffection which broke jpto open mutiny in 1857, 
tviirfofdit- had existed in many forms since the Afghan war. 
RflecUuu. Sepoys brooded over the sacrifice tif their comrades, 

and cofisidered that Government bad taken an undue advantage 
of their services. This spirit was manifested on several occasions ; 
but as yet only turdod upon differences in the rates of pay, the 
Sepoys claiming the full extra allowances for foreign service, in 
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ihe PunjAb aad Siode, and refneing to consider that annexation 
had reduced those provinces to the condition of ordinAry British 
poesessions. Sir Charles Napier*! experience had been confined 
to the Bombay army, which had a more exact internal discipline 
Shan the Bengiil. On these points, the contrast between the men 
of the two armies at tlie siege of Mooltan was very evident ; the 
Bombay Sepoys wero taunted with performing ordinary duties 
which had never been imposed upon the high-caste Brahmins of 
the Bengal awnv, and opinions and discussions had run high in 
camp and throughout India on the subject. Those matters, and the 
conduct of Bengal regiments at Bukkur and Sikarpoor, in the 
Afghan war, subsequently formed the grounds for the foregone 
conclusions held by Sir Charles, which were soon visible in severe 
general orders, and sh::rp stinging remarks to ofTicers on discipline, 
in his own peculiar trenchant style. Instances of refusing to 
receive pay on the reduced scale occurred in the L^th, 22iid, 
83nd, and 41st Bengal Native Infantry, and many 
persons were tried and punished. The (Kith Bengal itf UfUKiii 
Native Infantry, which partially mutinied at the fort 
of Gdvindgurh, was sunimarilv disbanded, and a Ooorkha regiment 
put in its place. The pay of the army in the Punjab Bir cMrivH 
M^ns also irenuKlelled in a slight decree; and all these acts Napier** •cm 
weie done by Sir Charles on his own responsibility, without any 
reference to the governor-general or the Council of India A 
correspondence ensued, in which Sir Charles lost, while l^ord Dal- 
hoiisie preserved, bis temper ; but he told the commander-in-cbii^ 
expressly, that while his proceedings were confirmed, the power under 
which such orders could be issued belonged to the govemor-goneral 
in Council alone, and that Sir Charles's assumption of it would not 
for the future be permitted. Upon this, Sir Charles BirObNrim 
resigned office, and returned to England itf March 
18/51. 

On a review of the whole circumstances by the Buke of Wel- 
lington, tUb decision of Lord ^slbousio was confirmed; but 
although Sfr Charles Napier s opinion had taken the form of ex- 
aggera^' d expression and undue^ action, there was no doubt that 
the covert disaffection of the Bengal army after tlie oiMirfroon 
second Punjab war had increased, and was a notorious 
fact. The fire which blazed fbrth in 1857 was than smouMering : 
and it would have been wise, during a time of profound peace, to 
have gone to the root of the evil, and applied a remedy. JJnfor- 
tunately, the violence of Sir Charles Napier to expose, and on the 
other hand, the apparent determination ^ th^ governor-general to 
ignore, the existing evil, resulted in complete inaction ; and the lax 
^cipfine, against v/hich very many European officers were read? 
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to protest, bad they dared to do*8a, not only contiSiued to exist, 
but incroaled. 

Nothing of a satisfactory character had followed the peace of 1626 
BiirniMe kingdom of Burmali. The treaty of February 

■ffAirs. 24, 1820, had included commercial subjects, and pro- 
tection of merchants and their transactions, aa well as the residence 
of an envoy at the court : but the latter was found impracticable, 
without insult, hy two successive enToys, and the former bad bi.'en 
almost a dead letter from the drat. In 1851, the< complaints of 
iiierchants nt Rangoon had incretised to such an extent, that in 
Omitn/Kiore fthsonce of any representative at the court of Ara, 
iHtnhrn'g Lord Dulhousie sent Commodore Lambert, in II. M.‘s 
'r * ' s. ' Fox,’ to demand satisfaction and explanation. Tliia 
had some apparent effect, in the removal of the governor of Kan- 
goon, and the appointment of another officer; but it is questionable 
whether it was not, in reality, a further proof and exhibition of 
arrogance, as the new governor was found to be more insulting 
and impracticable than his predecessor, and the officers deputed with 
ofiiciul eoniinunication were denied access to him, and insulted. 
ainiiciKio of Oonimodore Lambert| therefore, in pursuance of the 
UHiitfooii. spirit of his instructions, placed the port of Rangoon 
under blockade, and took possessy,»n of one of the Burmese king's 
ships ns security for tlio indeninitv required. lie offered, if the 
governor of Rangoon would visit the * Fox,’ and apologise for the 
insult that had been given, to salute the Burmese flag and receive 
him with due liononrs; but this was declined, and on moving 
Th.- Knirii-h aiichorago, with the ship in tow, the Burine*^ 

fiiuir'?nied batteries opened on the frigate, but were soon silenced. 
iiiH.ii. haughty remonstrance was addressed by the goveiuor 

of Rangoon to the governoi'-general, which was answered by the 
Rrcsidont in Council — liOrd Dalbousie being then absent in the 
npptM* provinces — repeating the previous dejnnnds. The AmericHns 
litul as much at stahe in Burmab as the English — perhaps more; 
and the American frigate * Susquehanna,’ then at Calcutta, was 
prepared to assert the national rights ; but Lord Dalaousie, who 
retunied rapidly to Calcutta, tpok the quarrel on himself, and 
after repeated denials of justice or apology, resolved, with tlie 
War enaucf. '*®**^**“®“‘’ (’oimcU, upon punishing an 

« arrogance which could no be endur^. 

Vreparations for war were now commenced in earnest. 5,800 
men, chiefly at Madras, were equipped for ’the service, 
aim including a regiment of Sikhs, the first whom Govern- 
mthM, tnent had employed in war, and who, on the refusal of 
the 88th Bengal NMive Infantry to embark from Calcutta, took 
their places witb a high and cheerful spirit. In the former war, 
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only one small steamer had been arailable. Now ti ines wese aliangtHl ; 
and nineteen steamers, mounting 159 guns, and cany- arma. 
irig 2,270 seamen and marines, were egiployed. The "*®"**- * 

ieet arrived off Rangoon on April 2, 1852. The * Proserpine/ 
carrying the governor-general's letter to the King of BurniRh, 
wa^ fired upon as she ascended the river, and the military luni 
naval operations begun. Martaban was taken by assault, and 
while a detaclnnent of the flotilla proceeded up the river to Keiii- 
ijiendine, the fortlHcations of Rangoon, which were found to have 
been greatly strengthened since the former war, were nanwoou 
attacked on the 12th, and finally stormed, and the city ciu»tnr«i. 
captured by assault, by General Godwin, on the 14th, in spite 
a gallant and persevering resistance by the enemy, who iiunibertHl 

10.000 men, with 100 pieces of cannon, llasseiu, garrisoned by 

5.000 Burmese, was taken on May 17 ^ the capture of l*roine fol- 
lowed on JulyO; and General Godwin declining to 
advance on Pronie, J^rd Dalliousie arrived on .July 

27, in order to satisfy himself of the situation of aflairs. Uunnnii. 
lie saw that extensive niinforcemcnts were needed, and proposed 
to increase the invading army to 20,000 men ; and on October 9, 
General^Godwin h".d advaiv^d^to Proiue, which he found unde- 
fended and comparatively deserted. 

Meanwhile, Major Hill, who had been left in charge of Pegu 
with 400 men of the 5th Madras Native Infantry, whoa MnjnrHiir* 
it was taken in June, was besieged by 6,000 Burmese ; * 

and bis memorable and arduous defence ot the place 
forms the most notable incident of the war. In reply to his ur- 
gent application for reinforcements, General Godwin pn>ceeded 
'with 1,600 troops to his relief, and to his great joy found him still 
in possession of what he had so gallantly midntaiued. The Bur- 
mese at once evacuated the province, and the Inhabitants with 
one accord prayed to be delivered from their long-endure<l tyranny, 
and taken %Dder English protection : indeed, they had manifested 
a friendly spirit so constantly in the present, ns well as in the 
former war, that it would have J>een an set of barbarity to aban- 
don them a second time. Military operations were now suspended, 
for it seemed useless to prosecute war upon an enemy that could 
not fight, or a court piepai;i;d to abscond from Av^ at an^i further 
approach of the English. The use of steam-vessels hod completely 
pa^ysed all Burmese spirit, and the temporary defence of Ran- 
goon was the only real action of the war. The question that 
remained was, what to do with the Burmese, and how to obtain 
satisfaction for injury and the oost of the Var : for either, any 
application to the distracted Burmese court was useless. After 
mature deliberation. Lord Dalbousie determined to annex the 
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proviDce^o^ Pegu, for which a precedent had been established in 
•annemtioB with Burmah, when the Arracan, Assam, 

of Ptegu. Tenasserim pn^vinces had been annexed to British 

India. Yet this annexation, though confirmed by the Court die 
Directors and the Board of Control, was i),t first looked upon with 
no favourable eye by many parties in England and in India. It 
extended, it was urged, the British possessions too fur ; it was in- 
defensible and unproductive, and would be a permanent expense, 
instead of profit, to the Government of India. These gloomy 
iceauitB nf anticipations have however proved, as Lord Dalhousie 
the iiivMore. aggerted they would prove, entirely unfounded. Tho 
prosperity of the country has increased beyond precedent, and the 
value of exports and imports are now reckoned by millions ster- 
ling. The population is easy to manage, thoroughly content, and 
increasing both in numbers and material wealth ; and it is little to 
say that, to the admirable success of Colonel Sir Arthur Phayre's 
management, these brilliant and almost unlooked-for results are 
attributable. 

While arrangements were being made for the occupation of the 
Tiie King of revolution occurred at Ava, end the king 

nuriiiai) was dethroned by his I^rother. In consequence of the 
iiciiiruiied. occupation of tho river Irrawaddy, the utmost 

scarcity had prevailed at Ava, the prose(‘ution of the war became 
unpopular, aud so long as the power and counsels of the old king 
prevailed, peace was impossible. The Burmese estimated truly 
the impossibility of continuing tho war, and on April 4, 1863, 
commissioners arrived at Promo to discuss a new treaty. They 
agreed to the annexation of Pegu, if the frontier were not extended 
to Meeaday, where it had been fixed, and this point was acceded 
to ; but on May 0 they returned from Ava, and having found the 
king impracticable, no real treaty was prepared by them. Subse- 
quently, however, tho king, in a letter to the governor-general, 
prorinination 'virtually coDcedod all the British demands, and on 

rr!in\ June 30, 1853, a proclamation of peace wiis issued by 
Lord Dalhousie, which hitherto has sufiered no interruption. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LORD DALHOUSIE'S ADMINISTRATION {cotUiwted) — UTDERABAD 
AND OTHER NATIVE STATES, 1853 TO 1854. 

In 1853 the affiurs of Hyderabad came to a crisis, which had lonu 
been impending. lu the year 1843, dndini^ that it was ASKtra nt 
impossible to cany on the government, his oihcinl credit Hyderabad, 
being thoroughly exhausted, Rajah Chundoo Lall resigned ofl!v:o< 
Since the trnnsacition, mentioned in Chap. V., Booh VII., 
lie liad ooiitiuued to borrow on very usurious terms aiid 
interest, to which the rates of Messrs. Pnimur & Co. i.Niriiaii- 
>vero trifling in coniparLson ; to mortgage the State dis- 
tricts; to encourage and maintain costly levies of foreign mer- 
cenaries, from whom he could obtain advances ; and by his revenue 
collectors to rack-rent the country to such a degree, that the re- 
venue had become very seriously impaired. It w-as a corninon 
saying ft Hyderabad, that thosc^who accepted new district odices in 
payment of advances, rode out of the city with their faces to theii 
horses* tails to see who followed them. In the districts, rival 
Talookdars went to war with each other ; the piuiple were ground 
by exactions ; and cixips of villages might he seen standing under 
attachment, eaten by the birds and destroycnl by the rains, long 
after the season of harvest was past. Of administration in the de- 
partments of public justice and police, and of the regulation of the 
irregular omiy, which amounted to 50,000 men, of whom 10,000 
were Arabs and half-caste Arabs — there was /lot even a pretence ; 
and local disorders, robberies of mail-posts, and the oppression of 
foreign mercenaries — Arabs, llohillas, Sikhs, and Pat&ns — wan 
grievous and notorious. Remonstrance had had no effect, and any 
remedy sfaiirt of assuming the administration appeared impossible. 
The State was also drifting into serious debt to the ^ 
BritiMA Government, which, aniiWlverted upon severaly Britioi 
and justly by the Court of Directors, became the foun- 
dation of subsequeoC proo^dings. The oontingei^ force, yomially 
four months, but frequently more deeply in arrear, required to be 
paid, and there were other dues from the Nizam for stipends and 
pensions, settled by treaty after the last Mahratta waf, which 
were never regularly settled, and had fallen into arrear. 

After Rajah Chundoo LalPs resignationr the Nizam professed 
liis intention to appoint a minister, but did not He onsdiei «ic 
then carried on public affiun hinmlf in a desultory 
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manner (orcBome timei through an agent, or vakeel, Suraj^ool-Moolk, 
BiiniHtry (if giimdson of the«great Moer Allum, who, in 18^1, 
was finally appointed IJewan, or prime minister. Surdj- 
‘ ' ool-Monlk's intentiona were excellent, and hia ahilitji 

considerable ; but his power of executing reform was very limited* 
and hia best attempts to restore good government, and check the 
corruption which had heretofore flourished, were defeated by in« 
whoid trigues, which the Nizam too frequently countenanced. 
fr?m oflM. 1848, Surdj-ool-Moolk was removed from office, and 
others In another nobleman, Amjud-ool-Moolk, appointed, a man 
•noniMinn. without the slightest pretensions either to influence or 
alplity. He also was removed, and Shumsh-ool-Oomra, a nobleman 
of high rank and great experience, took his place ; but he shortly 
after resigned. Meanwhile, the debt to the British Government had 
continued to increase, and Lord Dalhousie had no resource, under 
the stringent orders of the court, but to declare it must be put in 
course of liquidation by the end of 1850. After trials of two other 
Demands of financial ministers, all hope of arrangements 

lheg«vorllo^ by the Nizam had broken down by April 1851, and he 
seiiviu. was called upon by the governor-general to make ar- 
rangements for the transfer of territory in satisfaction^ for the 
amount owed, and for the fdture payment of the contingent. Cer- 
tain districts were also proposed for cession, including Berar ; but 
siirdi-ooi. the Nizam still hoped to evade the necessity, and again 
appointed SurAj-ool-Moolk as minister, who proposed 
to set apart several districts for the provirion of the 
neceasaiy funds. The resources of these districts were ample for 
the purpose; and if the arrangenient had been maintained in- 
violate, any necessity for further proceedings would have been 
averted. The debt to the company now amounted to about eighty 
lacs of rupees— 800,0001.— of which forty lacs — 400,000^. — wee 
paid in August 1851. ^ , 

General Fraser retired from the service in Novemberal852, and 
was succeeded as Resident at Hytferabad by Colonel (new General 
Sir John) Low. Public affairs were by uo means improved; the debt 
Tb« Nium • ^ English Government had again risen to nearly half 
diiia fn- a million sterling, and any hope of obtaining payments, 

, even«for current demands, ;iras completely at an end. 
The necesai^ of ceding territniy was again laid before the Nizam ; 
several somewhat stormy interviews took place between him and 
Colonel *Low, which are graphically described in the * blue-book,* 
Thpxiiva ^ Nizam yielded, though reloctaatly. 

rornitnni displayed more ability in the discnssioii 

than he had bm thought capable Qf| reviewing paid 


Modik 

n’niiine* 

i>ac«. 
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troatiee niuk transactions, and in particular exposing tljp discredi- 
table resumption of the j^sbcush of the Northern Circars on ac- 
count of ^ Palmer's claim.* He was, however, on the horns of, as 
dileniina. On the one hand, he could not bring himself to part 
with the contingent force, which the governor-general oiTered to 
disband ; oti the other, he hud no means of paving the debt, or 
the charges of the contingent. The new treaty provided thirty- 
six lacs as the new cost of the contingent, the previous amount 
being reduced by six lacs — and all the Nizaui*s or local olliccrs were 
pensioned. Three districts — Berar, Nuldroog, and the Kdicbore 
Hoodb-^were finally assigned to English management, the Nisaiu 
retaining his sovereign rights, and the British Government cov^«- 
imntiog to ixmdcr just accounts of the receipts and disbursements. 

Lord Dalhousie has been severely censured for these transac- 
tions by many writers; but if some over-strong ex- 
pressions in correspondence, the result of irritation, be ttic tninHinv 
excepted, there is nothing objectionable or overbearing 
ill the result. It is impossible to pity, or sympathise with, the 
wilful extravagance and mismanagement of the Nizam’s govern- 
ment, during a period of twenty-five years, and iindor repeat«>d 
warnings of their ooiisequence8;^or to allow that plea for tho non- 
fulfilrnent of oblijiations. It is equally impossible to overlook the 
fact, that under General Fraser’s arrangements of 1851, the setite- 
inent remained in the liands of the Nizam’s government alone. 
As to the contingent force, it had continuously repressed disorder 
throughout the country, it w^as the only check tlie Nizam poBscased 
against his biwless mercenaries, and it had rendered many special 
ser\ices. Its cost was well known to, and admitted by, the 
Nizam. It might have been di<ieharged in 1829 ; but was delibe- 
rately rotuinod, while its cost was mateiiqlly reduced. It is, 
therefore, unjust to Lord Dalhousie to attribute to him motives 
which did net exist ; and he the satisfaction of delivering the 
Nizam, anti his own Government, from very painful relative posi- 
tions. TIA treaty of 1863 was subsequently modified in 1800, 
and; as will be noted in its promr place, all causes of discontent 
were then removed. Suraj-ool-Stoolk, after a long illness, died very 
shortly after the treaty had been executed, ond his nephew, Salar 
Jung, young in years but^of great ability and promise,, was ap- 
poiDied minister, and whose admirable administration still con- 
tinues. At the period of the assignment of territory by 
the Nizam, the Kajah of Shdrapoor attained hts majo- 
rity, and his country was made over to him. The revenues had 
been doubled dnring nearly twelve years of*careful mamgement^ 
and every inducement existed to hope that he might continue 
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whatL^ibeon established. His fate was, bowevei^ a miserable 
end, as will be hereafter stated? « 

* In 1852-3, Allj MorAi, one of the Ameers of Sinde, whose 
lily MnrAd traitorous conduct to his eldest brother will be remedl« 
«f Kiiidtf. bered, was found guilty, after his trial by a commission, 
of forger}', and the lands he had obtained* were resumed. 

The NawAb of the Carnatic died childless in 1853, and his 
i)«iirhofth« Azira JAh, claimed the throne as the nearest 

NiiwAii of the collateral heir. Lord Harris, then governor of Madras, 
ciiriiatic. opposed anv succession not recognisable by treaty, and 
was supported by his Council. They recommended that the 
Pvimion of family should be liberally provided for, and their debts 
111! family. . jjut that its recognition as local royalty should 

cease. With these views Lord Dalhousie concurred, and the 
decision was confirmed by the Court of Directors. By 
iilijeniuo. another death in the same year a considerable annual 
ex PoHiiwah. pjjogion of eight lacs — 80,006f. — lapsed to Government. 
Bajee Rao, the ex-PAshwah, died at Bithoor, in the month of 
January, having adopted an heir — Dhdndoo Punt, tho 
ion, m'ldiKiL Nana Sahib of subsequent infamous memory — who 
i*uiir, inherited the personal property of the PAshwaJli, which 
was acknowledged to be twenty-eight lacs of rupees— 280,000/. — 
Applied for though believed to be much moro. Nana Sahib’s ap- 
af^iJi****”*^ plication for the continuance of the l^Ashwah’s pension 
ifBBion. -was refused, for it had been a grant for Bajee RAo’s life 
only ; but the town and territory of Bithoor were conferred upon 
icinsfufAi content with this decision, the NAna 

sent an agent to London, who made even more prepos- 
terous demands, which were in turn rejected. Brijee RAo had 
received two and a half millions sterling during the period of his 
depose], and was of notoriously penurious habits ; and while bis 
savings were not interfered with, recognition of any hereditary 
right to the pension in au adopted heir was manifestly iliipossible. 

If the nature and variety of alPthese political questiims of 1858, 
apart from the current business of the State, he con- 
sidered, it will be evident how severely the governor- 
generRl's powers, great as they were, had been taxed; but in 
additioq there were other subjects un^er review and settlement, 
the most important of which was that of the projected milwavs. 
Lord April 20, 1858, Lord Dalhousie submitted a minute 

daiiioubm to the Court of Directors, which, thoroughly and prao- 
miiiute. tically acquainted with subject as he had become 
while President of ^e Board of Trade in England, formed the 
basis of all those great works since completed, or now under con- 
strucrion^ which will be detailed hereafter. The minute embraced 
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every mibjeti^, political, military, and commercial; and^aa one ot 
[^ofd l)alhougie*B most comprehensive State papers, amply repays 
perusal: and the result of experience and time has amply proved* 
tile value of the counsel then given/ Tiie electric telegraph 
oommunicntioii was spread over India in an almost in- . 
credibly short space of Hime, by the exertions of Dr., 
now Sir William, O’Shaughnessy. He had been sent *^*‘**'*“*''*^'** 
in England expressly, in 1852, to assist in passing the question, 
to which no opposition was made in the Court of Directcirs, and 
to form an establish rnent. Before the end of 1853, the work was 
ill rapid progress, and has continued to be extended wherever 
uei^essary; and Lord l)alhoitsie*s hope, that the Indian might 
ultimately* be united with tlie European systems, has been accom- 
plished, and is being gradually perfected — it need hardly be said 
with what advantage to the Ooveminent or to the community. 

Finally, in 1853, the East India Company's charter — which had 
been extended, in 1833, for twenty years, came to an ciiarternf 
end. It was not abolished, neither was any further 
term specitieally assigned to it; but the constitution of I'say mu***. 
the <?ourt of Directors was considerably modified. The number 
of directors was reduced fnjin twenty-four to eighteen 
— twelve to he elected as befor4| and six nominated by of tin* fNiun 
the crown — and theirsuhordiiiation to the Indian iiiiiiister “ *** “ 

of the crown was thus rendered more complete, though the inde- 
pendence of the IsKly was not yet extinguish eil. Their patronage 
was, however^ curtailed, by throwing open the civil service iu 
competition : and, reviewing the past, it will be more than ever 
apparent to the studcuil, us the effects of the adiuinistratiotn of the 
Court of Directors are traced to their sources, that the collision 
of the court with the minister of the crown ip the famous * man- 
damus ' case, in regard to the affairs of William Palmer & Co., 
formed the foundation of theii; subsequent comparative weakness 
and eventual dissolution. 

Under the new arrangements Uao, Bengal was created a sepai'ais 
government, with a lieutenant-governor ; thus liberat- 00 ^,^ 
ing tao governor-general from a large portion of local 
deuil, and providing a responsible authority for that sovcriimm. 
of the senior member of ^ouncil whenever the forerDO|>geiMViU 
was absent, which had bew usually ineffectave- 
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CHAPTER X. 


LOKl) OALHOTTSIE’s ADMIKIBTRATTON VAGPOOR AITR 

JHAKSY, 1853 TO 1864. • 

Of all tbe period of Lord Dalboiisie’s administration, the yeap 
1 h 5;1-1864 most abounds with remarkable occurrencesf The 
Bijirmese war had closed ; but the diversity of the subjects which 
successively occupied tbe attention of the govemor-f^eiJIral, show 
forth his versatility of talent and capacity of judgment mo]‘e 
strongly, if possible, than the direction of war, or the ordinary 
course of civil administration. It is necessary to place them in ^ 
order, if not of date of importance, for that referent'e to details 
which, impossible to be given here, should not be omitted by the 
. student. 

In this year (1863), the Rajah of Jhansy died, on November 11, 
Affntniof without heirs, and on^the 27th of the same^ mouth, 
JiiHimy. Riighoojee JBhdslay, rajah of llerar, also died, under 
rIiJ»!I of ^*** rimilar circumstances. Tl»e former State was compara- 
BwnMr. lively inrignificaut ; but the latter was of considerable 
importance, having an area of 76,600 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 4,650,000 ; and it remained to be concluded whether both 
(Wof should be annexed to the British dominions, or whether 
KwiMior. adoption of successors should be permitted. Tbe 

case of Nagpoor was hrst decided ; and, under a proclamation by 
Tiie Rtata the Government of India, it was annexed in tbe mouth 
namixtfd. December, 1863. The deceased rajah, though during 
the last two years of his life he had been repeatedly urged to do so 
by the Resident, Mr. Mansel, had declared iA> heir, and 
deoti7<M to expressed aversion to tbe discussion of adoption. There 
Miopt an heir. jjq one on the male side recognisable by Hindoo 

law who could claim a right to the succession, ond the rajah*s 
widows^ though, under Mahratta usage, they might, have made an 
adoption, and evheequently offered to ,do so, could only instance 
persons of descent in the female line, and their request was re- 
jected. The question, therefore, remained to be dedded on grounds 
of expediency, not of right. In favour of continuing the State by 
Mr.ManaaVa adoption, or recognition of some claimant to the aoc- 
Sir Mansel, tbe Resident, pleaded strongly, and 

j.!uuL(>w. iiTtts supported in tbe Supreme Council by Sir John 
Low, in aut ^ble minute, which set forth tbe alarm already existent 
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among nutive^^tates, coDaequent»iipon the annexationa of Binde and 
the Punjab^ the necessity of maintaining public faith giviniate, 
and the adtisability of allowing the widows of the rajah and the 
chief men of Nngpoor to make their owg arrangements in regard^ 
to a successor. 

These views were, however, diametrically opposed to that of 
the governor-general. * State of Nagpoor/ lie wrote, 

^conferred on the rojah and his heirs in 1 S 18 by the tiif ffovornor^ 
British Goveminent, has reverted to it on the death of **“®™*’ 
the rajah without any heir.* But this assumption, w'hich formed the 
basis of his lordship’s decision, was that the State, like Sattara 
and Mysore, had been the free and new gift of the British Govern- 
ment, aftey conquest of the territory, and when no valid nim>rrnrf^ 
claim on the part of the original possessors existed. khkS'IoI. r „41 
In this case, however, it was not so. After the tmnehery *>»*»''*■•'* *»’• 
of Appa Sahib, in 1818 , the Slate of Xa-rpoor, though it lay at the 
* mercy of the British G<ivernn»ent, was not annexed ; hut, on the 
contrary, continued without interruption totlie lieir adopted by the 
Itanee (Chap. V., Biok VI L). Consequently, on the terms of the 
court's decision in the cases of Satlara and Kerowly, previously men- 
tioned, Nagpoor appears clearly to lie in the category of the latter, 
and of Siiidia and Toolbar, &c., not of the former, 'Hie question of 
e.\pedicncy, and whether or not the people, as indeed has been triuin- 
]>hRntly ])roved, would be more content and prosperous under the 
British than under a native government, is beside the subject, and 
should not have entered into its discussion. The annex- 
ation was, nevertheless, derided upon, and undoubtedly chhhIoh tai 
caused much alarm and discussion in native society *'** *'*■ 
throughout India. The new policy could not be understood, when, 
in the instances of Ilolkar, Sindia, Oorcha, Diittea, Oodypoor, K«- 
vowly, and others, native independent States originally created, h;k 1 
hfdd in descent from their founders by adoption, were recognised 
without demur, and without challenge as to the person adopted 
he ng of flther near or distant^ relationship. Nagpoor had been 
founded at an independent >State before the British had exercised 
mf p<'^^itical power w'faatover, aj^d its existence bad been continued 
without interruption. If natives" admitted tho abstract right of 
the British Government to do as it plaastMl with what had become 
its own by conquest, or trwrevoke any gifts prevjpusly nt#de, they 
considered, and it must be admitted with justice, that States re- 
cognised by treaty as independent should be exempt from inter- 
ference in cases of successimi, and left to their own arrangements 
Such rights have in fact been dnee recomised and established 
by law ; but the then unsettled state of th^e questions podueed 
what was termed the annexation poiipy of Lord Dalbousie, which 
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he maintained to the last^ tinder the support ofHhe Court of 
Directors und the Board of Control. ' 

If the annexation of Na^j^pocfr was an unpopular and alai'Oiing 
^ ohjmhinRhie tneiisiire, the ,m(^o in which it was carried out in- 
!?rSrr>- o?t creased the dissatisf^iction of the native public of Indi&, 
ih« nieR8ur«. and in a great measure the European also, in no small 
degree. The govcrnor-general, though ^iie might confiscate the 
Tho privaffl State, liad surely nothing to do with the private pro- 
proiiiTt) Is perty of the deceased rajah ; and the rough manner in 
' which it was seized, and, to all outward appearances, 
confiscated, and sold by auction — jewels, horses and the like — 
Riid 8014 by savoured, to the native mind, more of the confiscations 
auction. q( Mahomedaii tyrants than of the benignity of 
Bi-itish rule. It would be little to say that few, even now, 
Tho pnirccd* Understand that the proceeds — 200,000/. — were invested 
Sr/nt'iy' benefit of the Banees and family of 

uiiiiiBiicoa. Nagpoor; but the property did not realise half its' 
estimated value, and it was a great, but irredeemable error, to 
liRve interfered with it in any way. Independent of the fund, the 
llanees and family receive liberal pensions from the revenues of 
Nagpoor. 

Jhansy was the next case. Thjs small territory had been one 
ciwc of tke rdshwah’s first acquisitions from the Mfighuls, 

Jiiaii»y. Mahratta Brahmin family had been appointed to 

its management, under the title of Soobahdar. It was not an in- 
dependent State, though the office was hereditary' according to 
Mahratta usage, and part of the revenue was doubtless remitted 
to the State treasury. The Soobahdar was faithful to the British 
cause in tlie war of 1804, and a treaty was made with him by 
liOrd Lake, which was confirmed by another in 1817, on the 
cession, under the treaty of Bassein, by tho Pushwah, of all his 
rights in llindostan, by which the Jhansy territory was continued 
to the ruler and his ^ heirs and successors.’ In 18^12, Lord 
William Bentinck, in recognition of his loyalty an<f his well- 
ordered government, conferred the title of' MdhdrajaK’’ on Rdui 
C bunder Kdo, who adopted the English flag as his own, hoisted it 
on his citadel, and saluted it with a hundred guns. Bdm Chuoder 
died in 1835, and having no male heir, the succession devolved on 
the inaH representative of his grandfather's line, which was con- 
firmed ; and Gunga Dhur Bdo, continuing all the good fidth of his 
of November 1 1, 1S63. Before his 

nil heir'^by^ death, having no heir, he adopted Auund Bdo, a boy 
tfcomjaii. years old— * My grandson, through iny grand- 

father,' as he wrote : Wt which in reality, meant the adoption of 
the nearest male in descent from bis great-grandfather, Sbeo Bdo. 
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Ou his deathpbed^ as it proved, the Mdh&rajah wrote to the 
gorernor-ge^eral that he had taken this step in case he ^ 

shojild not survive : and that his wife, Gunga Bye, was ih<> Rovernor- 
to be considered regent during the boy’s minority. This ' * 

letter was read in the presence of the political agent for Buiidel- 
khund, the day before the Mabdrajah’s death, and duly forwarded. 
The adoption was ntU, however, allowed, and the State was con- 
fiscated; and the grounds adduced for the proceeding w'ere, that 
Jhansy was originally an independent native State, but* a 
dependency of the Pdshwah’s, to which the British Government 
succeeded under the treaty of Bas^ein, but w'hich it had continued 
to the person found in possession ; and that Sir Charles Metcalfe 
had on a former occasion decided against the principle of adoption in 
this State. On that occasion, however, there was a real heir living, 
and Sir Charles would not allow him to be set aside: it mncmipton m 
w'asnot the principle of adoption that was then objected 
to, but ndc»ption to the prejudice of a real heir. Sir John IjOw on 
this occasion agreed with the governor-general ; but while he and 
Mr. Halliday could not controvert the arguments his lordship had 
adduced, they trusted the example of Kerowly might be followed. 
The annexation was not carried out with a show of force, and it 
was evident tlmt the popular S 3 m)pathy of the whole WAtire 
of Biindelk blind and the north-trest provinces was in 
favour of the dispossessed Ranee and her family. fsmiij. 

Looking back on the past, this annexation, though based upon an 
exercise of abstract right, on the basis of the treaty of • 

Bassein, appears to have been inexpedient, and not a little cion* «f tii* 
forced and ungenerous, considering the previous uniform 
good faith displayed and material aasistance rendered by the Jhansy 
family on many occasions, and their recognition, by regular treaties, 
H8 independent princes. If necessary, which {he small value « J 
the prim'ipality put out of consideration, reduction might have 
been made in the amount of torritoiy, to the original limits of the 
State ; but# entire confiscation, following immediately upon that 
of Nagpoo% increased the prevdlent apprehensions to a painfhl 
extent. The measure was, however, confirmed by the Court of 
PirectoxS, and for a time no mor^ was heard of Jhansy. 
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CHAPTER XL 

TOE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD DAL^OUSIE (concluM ) — 

THE ANNEXATION OF OUDH, 1854 TO 1866. 

On June 30, 1855, a vast body of Snntals, an aborigin{]^l tribe occupy* 
Tbc SBiicii forests on the north-west frontier of 

ii?kMirii-ttoii. Bengal, assembled in rebellion, or, as they alleged, 
with the purpose of proceed iug to Calcutta to lay their grievances 
before the head of the Government, and set out on their march. 
Their advanced guard, with their leaders, amounted to 30,000 
umu. The}' soon ate up the cakes they had brought with them, 
and la^ginning to plunder villages, put to death a native officer 
of police. This was their first o\ert act of rebellion, and it 
occurred on July 7. The Santal war, os it was called, ended 
with the year; and, as in relation to the great famine of 1770, 
letcrence was given to Mr. W. W. Hunter's admirable ^ Annals of 
llural Bengal/ in Santals,tlie student is referred 

to the same interesting work, not only for an account of this 
petty war, but for its causes and ^dects, as well as for a description, 
ethnological and otherwise, of the Sautdls, which is unequalled 
in Indian literature. Wlien the causes of the outbi'eak, which 
isesembled those of the Kole war (Chapter X., Book VII.), were 
iiuderstood, the most efficient remedy was provided against a 
recurrence of discontent, in the separation of the Sant&l from 
the ordinary regulation districts, and the nomination of a special 
commissioner — an arrangement which has fulfilled all the intentions 
of its establishment. 

No subject in relation to the policy of Lord Dalhousie haa 
Thp»nMP»%* som-chiiig commentary than the anneza- 

tioHofOmih. of Oudh. It bos been reviewed agavi and again 
in contenipomry histories, in PaHiamentary returns, jin the pub* 
lication of every document connected with it, and by the public 
press both of Eiigland and India, and will continue to be dis- 
cussed in every succeeding bivstory as long as India remains under 
the goyexnmeiiyt of Great Britoin. Any review of the whole of 
the transactions would be manifestly impossible in a work like 
the present, which only professes to point out facts for the guid- 
ance of the student, leaving him, as has been Repeatedly stat^^to . 
refer to the details, and form his own judgment There is no 
question that the fnisgovernment of Oudh bad approached a 
crisis, at which interference was not only justifiable, W uecessaiy 
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aod unnvoidrfUe. ^he succesrife reports of Colonel Sleemaa and 
^renerul Oiftiam, both avowedly the stnuuch friends oP of 

ntftive dynasties, teem with details of the sufterings ^ 

of the people, the lawlessness of the p«>pulation, and the brutal 
tyranny and exactions of the local aristocracy. There is equally 
DO doubt of the profligoje character of the king ; of his ohanirr.fr ut 
inability and unfitness to govern; his frivolity, his 
sensuality, his attachment to miserable favourites and parasites, 
singers, dancers, bufibons, and even menial servants; his disregard 
of, and indifiei'ence to, waniings repeated again and again with 
the utmost earnestness aud good faith, by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, *Lord Auckland, and Lord Hardinge, in. it cannot be 
questioned, the sincere hope that he would make an 
to overcome the local disoMers, and to regain the confidence he 
bad all hut forfeited. 

But these hoix^s were vain. There was not only no improve- 
ment, but the local administration, practically effete, made nn 
alfort to redeem its position, and sunk lower and lower, even 
in the eyes of its own subjects. All these are patent fards, which 
no one, even among the moat bitter censurers of the annexation, 
has ever disproved, or sought to disprove ; and yet the question 
reinnin8iop<^a as U. %vhether thog>ourse pursued was jiisti lied by the 
emergency, and whether the abrogation of treaties, and cancelling 
of all claims by a dynasty on which, in its sorest limes of need, 
the British Governinent of India had relied without ever ex- 
periencing disapp<»intiiu*nt, and to which its obligations had been 
placed on record lor nearly a hundred years, was not a breach of 
uati<inal faith. 

The question of interference in Oudh was one of those which, from 
its magnitude, and perpetually recurring causes of com- 
,plaint in one form or other, bad rested constantly under JilJf'oi'Jh ^ 
consideration of the executive government of India; «'*vtTnmei»t. 
but it bad never been grappled with and d(?cided. No temporary 
remedial measures could be applied, warnings had become useless, 
and w'cre i8ost likely considered as mere threats, which had been 
iitten ' again and again, and w«re of no real significance. They 
did nut drive the king from his low indulgences, nor did they 
aftect the aristocracy, who, confident in their own local power^ 
scorned them. Of all waifiings, that of Lord William libntinck, 
in 1831, was perhaps the most emphatic and most solemn. It 
was submitted to tbe king in writing, so that it could# not be 
ignored in the future ; and Lord Ilardinge's subsequent limit of 
two years only, before any final step wa% taken, pledged the 
British Government to action if it were necessary. That was in 
1847, and instead of two year^ seven had elapsed without change, 
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or without execution of the orders of issdiMi b) the Court of 
Dtrectori^. which formed the baais of the second reniGostrance of 
Lord William Bentinck in For upwards of fifty years, the 

'kingdom of Oudh had etyoyed perfect immunity from war, and 
from outward danger of every kind; and had it possessed an 
ordinarily capable administration, it mi^ht have become the 
richest and most prosperous native State in India ; but for these 
fifty years, neglect and indiflerence had uniformly prevailed, and 
were now irremediable. 

That the assumption of the administration was a public necessity 
there can be little doubt. No one denied it then, or denies it 
now. The question rather is, whether the dynasty should have been 
extinguished or allowed to remain ns it was, on the footing of the 
Nawdbs of Moorshidabad or of the Carnatic. On this point the 
Sfflriai student iins the benefit of the minutes of Lord Dalhousie, 

niiiiutcann of the members of his Council, including Sir John 
tiic quoitiun. ^ Charles llalliday, Sir J. 1 \ 

Grant, Mr. Doiin, and Sir ilarnes Peacock ; and in England of the 
Court of Directors, the President of the Board of Control, and the 
Cabinet. Of the Indian minutes, Lord Dalhousie's 
i>Riiinuiio*a advised complete assumption of the administration, but 
oiiiiiiou. extinction of,jhe dynasty; on the continry, 

that the king should retain the sovereignty, receiving a share of 
the general revenues, with provisions for all the members of the 
royal family. That the measure, moreover, could only be adopted 
with the king s coneent, which, hia lordship wrote, * is indispensable 
to the transfer of the whole or any part of his sovereign power to 
the government of the East India Company : it would not be 
expedient or right to o.\trnot this consent by means of menace or 
compulsion.’ Sir John Low, who had opposed the govemor- 
•iriiMiin general in the case of Nagpoi>r, advised the * assuinpthm^ 
qI' govern niert exclusively and permanently ; * and 

that the king should retain his title for life, but not the sovereignty* 
But these documents need not be/urtber reviewed, sinw they are 
open to those who may dcfire to read them. All are c&closive as 
to the * assumption of the admioisDation but they vary in respect 
to the oontiimance of the sovereignty, and the disposal of the 
■urpliia revenues. It is necesmry, however, to quote a paragraph 
C#donel SleemanV repoif, to show how nearly the 
opinion of Lord Ualhousie coincided with his. * If 
”*‘*®'*‘ therefore,* write8ColonelSleemaii,*ourGoyenimeiitdoes 
interfere, it must be in the exercise of a right arisbg out of the 
existing relations between the two States, or out of our posittoa as 
the paramount power in India. These relarions, under the treaty 
of 1837, git;e our Gh>venunent the right to take upon itself tha 
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Ad minifltratioot under present circumstances; and indeed imposes 
on our Government the duty of taking it ; but, as 1 hiffva already 
staled, neither these relations, nor*our position as the paramount^ 
power, give us any right to annex or coniiscate the territory of 
Gudh. • . . We have only the right to secure for the suffering 
people that better gorpniinent which their sovereign pledged 
himself to secure for them, but has failed to secure.’ 

Nothing can be clearer or juster than this: and it would havo 
\ieen well hack these views, which were confirmed by 
those of the governor-general, been adopted in England, Lord 

in lieu of the extreme measure of final annexation, and mid Coioiid 
the extinction of the dynasty ; but the authorities in ®'***"“"* 
England were unanimous in deciding upon entire rontiscation, 
nod the opinions of Loiri Dalliousie were overruled. It opinton m 
is therefore manifestly unjust to lay upon him the sole 
burden of the responsibility of the ultimate measure, to which, 
in one of his most remarkable and exhaustive minutes, he had 
recorded a deliberate objection and dissent. 

But, unfortunately. Lord Dalbousie had pledged himself to 
carry out the decision of the home authorities, and he remained, 
though sorely broken in health, for this especial purpose. By this 
course 1^ did not do himself^ ustiee : and when the decision 
arrived, he might well have declined to execute what his mature 
judgment had not confirmed. Had he done so. time would have 
been given for consideration, and the ffnal decree might have been 
inoditied. But, throughout his administration, Lord Dalhoiisie 
had been careful to obey oixlers from home when they were issued, 
and in this case he did not act upon impulse. 

On February 7, 11:^50, the territory of Oudh censed to exist as 
an independent sovereignty, and was annexed by pro- 
clamntion to the British dominions. The mosl painful tiim ni ouiin 
duty ever performed by Sir James Outram, the Hesi- 
dent, WAS the communication of the final decision to the king, 
who submified, with tears, to ^ inevitable result, onadsn of 
tliough to tHe last he refused to sign tlie deed of resig- ““ 
nation .* but the mandate had gpne forth, and must be obeyed. 
One of the king*8 last acts — perhaps his veiy last— was to issue a 
proclamation to his subjocts enjoining on them peaceful subuiis- 
sion to the British Oovemment. With the territory, the private 
property of the king was also oonffsented and sold, 
which WAS the more to be regretted as it reawakened rr! wlr 
and augmented the odium already inouned in the case 
of Nagpoor. As be was to reside ia Calci^ta, the king might 
sadly have removed his property, ov> if be Lad pleased, sold it ; 
but to consider it under the circumstanees as belonging to the 
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State, and therefore to the Britiah GoTemment, wAs a deplorable 
odiam (If * ungracious mistake, and awakened a decree of sym- 
pHthy which would not perhaps have been otherwise 
* displayed. An allowancai of twelve lacs of rupees — 120,0001. — a 
year was settled upon the king during his life. ‘ 

The annexation of Oudh may be considered the closing act of 
Ijord Palhousie’s administration, for be sailed from 
itHiiioafiie India a month afterwards, on March 6, 18d0, leaving a 
leave* iiidi*. minute as the record of tb3 events and 

measures of his incumbency. He believed India to be perfectly 
secure and peaceful, and he left it with a sincere and honest 
conviction that it would so roninin. 

(Mr. Marshman, in the third volume of bis ' History,’ has specially 
devoted the closing portion to a review of all the acts of Lord 
Hulhousie’s administration, with much skill and eloquence, which 
will be read with interest; but while it is impossible to detail and 
illustrate them as completely as they deserve, the satisfaction of 
quoting a passage from a celebrated article in the London ^ I'lines ’ 
of that period may not be denied. Nothing more just or true could 
bo written. 

'Ho, Lord Dalhousie, could point to railways planned on an 
ArMoiofnim eiiomious Scale, and partly constructed; to 4,000 miles 
fji(» 'Tinn'i,* tjlectric telegraph spread over India, at an expense 
little more than 00/. a mile ; to 2,000 miles of road, bridged and 
metalled, nearly the whole distance from Calcutta to Peshawur ; 

tlie opening of the Ganges Canal, the longest of its kind in the 
world ; to the progress of the Punjab canals, and of many other 
important works of irrigation all over India, as well as to the 
reorganisation of an ofKcinl department of public works. Keeping 
equal pace with these public works, he could refer to the postal 
aystom which ho introduced in iniibition of that of Rowland Hill, 
wliereby a letter from Pesb&wur to Cape Comorin, or from Assam 
to Kurriicliee, is conveyed for three-fartbinga, or one-sixteenth of 
the old charge ; to the improv^ training for the civil service, 
covenanted and uncovenant^ ; to the improvement Si education 
and prison diftcipliiie ; to the organisation of the Legislative Council, 
to the reforms which it had decreed — such as permitting Hindoo 
widows to marry again, and relieving all persons from the risk of 
forfeiting proptrty by a change of religion. Many more items 
might be added to this list, were it necessary to. prove the large- 
ness and benevolence of the views and measures of this great 
statesman ; and there is no doubt, from hia recorded opinions, that 
the annexation mei^ures so bitterly urged against him, were 
founded on the convictaon that, in effecting them, he had delivered 
millions from the irregularities and oppression of native govern* 
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meats, and secured for them the proapectiye advantsf^sa of proteoticn 
and peace. * No one can record, for few knew, of his d£iQ^ toil, or 
with a delicate frame, he overcame it } toil which overworkf^iU 
^nd destroyed his physical powers, and* in 1860 sent him to bis 
grave. I have played out my part,’* he said sadly, in reply to an 
^dress from the people* of Calcutta, and while 1 feel that in my 
case the principal act in the drama of my life is ended, 1 shall be 
oontent if the curtain should now drop on my public career.” ’ 
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CHAPTER I. 

THX AOMINISTRATION 07 LORO OANKIXO; 1856 TO 1857. 

Thr successor to Lord Dalhousie. cliosen in England, was Lord 
Lord canning Canning, who, after several years’ service in the Cabinet 
lil'vertHn? Kobert Peel, had become postmaster-general in 

t(ciier«L 1853. Ilia moderate vieivs and great powers of appli- 
cation to business, probably induced his selection. Lord Dalhousie 
had, it was considered, done enough for the present,^ and his 
measures might be worked out and perfected by one who per- 
haps would inti*oduce few of hb own or interfere with those of 
his great predecessor. Lord Cauning assumed the office of go- 
vernor-general on February 29, 1856, a few days before Lord 
DaUiuiisie's Anal departure; and it is probable, received from him 
stHuof ^ general explanation of the policy which had been 
pursued. India itself seemed to be in a state of pro- 
found tranquillity and content ; receiving the vast impetus which 
had been given to her material progress in education — male and 
female— railways, telegraphs, canals, roads, &c., during Lord Dal- 
housie's tenure of office, with outward equanimity, Jf not with 
demonstrative appreciation. There was no politi<^ danger or 
apprehension looming on the horizon ; and the native States that 
existed retained no elements of present or prospective danger. 
At its outset, therefore, the administration of Lord Canning 
saemed^likely to be employed in the regulation of details only ; and^ 
yet it proved one of the most terrible and momentous that had 
ever b^o witnessed in the history of the world.* 

Looking deeper, however, than the surface, there were latent 
inQMiwoc causes uneasiness which largely pervaded the minda 
r«sae«uon. nutive dosses of all ranks and creeds. The 

system of education, now so much^isnlarged and piogresnog, was 
entirely opposed to Hindoo Csith and doc|iitte, and In an^ equal 
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degfree to ^fAhomedfiB. Schools, English and verii|C||lar, were 
ccowdei with Hindoo senolaK, who, in everything Uiey learned, 
could not fail to be imbued with convictions essentially antagonistil 
•to their hereditary faith. By Mahomedans, indeed, they were 
comparatively little resorted to ; but by Hindoos with eager thirst 
for knowledge, and dbtive competition in its acquirement. In 
schools presided over by missionaries of all denominations, Chris- 
tianity was professedly part of the course of instruction, and these 
were attended as numerously as those of Government, in which 
Christian teaching was necessarily forbidden. The subj^ts taught 
in all Schools were discussed in the homes of the scholars, under 
all the bigotiy of their old faith, by the parents and relutivep of 
the scholars : and the deductions made were, as may be imagined, 
the causes of apprehension of the eflects of the system in progress, 
impotent to check advance, but neveitheless existent, and pre- 
valent to a very large extent, in all quarters of India. 

There was no question either that the material progress of India 
was unintelligible to the natives in general. A fewintel- 
ligont and educated persons might understand the use iimifriiu 
find 8 C 0 ()e of railways, telegraphs, steam-vessels, and 
recognpK) in thei.: the direction of a great government for the 
beneHt of the people ; but the ancient listless conservatism of the 
])opulation at large was disturbed by them. ^ The English,’ it was 
said, * never did such things before ; why do they do so now ^ 
These are but new devices for the domination of their rule, and 
are aimed at the destruction of our national faith, caste, and 
customs ! What was it all to come to ? Was India to become 
like England P The earlier company's servants were simple, but 
wise men, and we respected them ; we understood them, and they 
us ; but the present men are not like them ; vre do not know them, 
nor they us.* No one cared pi^rhaps very much for such senti- 
ments, and few, very few, English heard them; but they will not 
have W# forgotten by those who did. 

For neirly a century, the T'^glish in India, supported by the 
Coot* of Directors in England, had preserved neu- 
trality in regard to, if not a direct conservatism of, the •udii?* 
hitherto existent social and religious systems and pre- 
judices of India ; any chiqige was deprecated, axjfi as long as ps* 
sible withstood. The demands of the younger ^glish school of 
progressionists were coldly received and jeidously restrained ; but 
in the end they could not be resisted, and the immense of 

liord Dalhoiisie, suddenly, as it were, broimht to bear on the pie- 
vious restrictive policy, wees too marked in their character and 
sflects to be viewed with indiEerenoe by the people. 

Fewmeasuies of importsnoe pasnd through the Council of India 
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in 1860. A bill for probibiring or restraining^ the polygamy of the 
LciriNiMivfl * kooleen Brahmins of.Bongal, which was supported b^ 
iriimiHiuiiM. miiny very iiiHiieutial natives, was discussed, but set 
aside for the present. On 'the other han<l, the native army was* 
o^^neni afl'eeted by the promulgation of an order to enlist no 
nervirc mOi. Sepovs who would not take ai) «oath to serve wherever 
they might be ordered to go, either in India or beyond sea. By 
many ollieers of the old B(‘.hool, who had taken a curious but 
absurd pride in the ‘ high caste ’ of their men, the orcfer was con- 
teniplnt(;d with apprehension; but it had become unavoidably 
necessary in Bengal, and in Madras and Bombay, where * high 
caste * Sepoys were mingled with others, it had been found pro- 
ductive of no inconvenience. It was judicious, moreover, to 
check the high caste dominstion which liad led to mutinies, and 
Til** ivnni affected the morale of the whole Bengal army. The 
penal code, comiiienced by Lord Macaulay, and dis- 
<‘Urtsod in Knghind by the most eiiiiiicut of English jurists, was 
brought forward by Mr., now Sir, Barnes Peacock ; and though 
not finally passed, was sent for trial to the Punjab, to the Hyderabad 
coiutnissioii for the districts assigned by the Nizam, and other 
localities where the ‘regulations* wore not in use. 
noynifamiij The question of the future location as well ‘as the 
«»r iifiiiy. privilegt^s of the royal family at Dtddy, in regard to 
which so much discussion liad taken place under Lord Dalhousie's 
ac^iinistrntion, was resumed in 1850. The previous condition in 
which it was left by l^rd Dalhuusie will be found detailed in Chap 
VITI., Biok YlII., and the final decision by the governor-general 
vras now communicated to those concerned. Tlie circumstaTices of 


the family had become altered in a material degree. The Prince 
Eukhr-ood-deen, who bad been recognised as heir-apparent, and 
with whom the agreement in regard to the evacuation of the 
palace bad been made, died on July 10, 1850, not without strong 
suspicions of having been poisoned; and an intrigue begar, directed 
by the Queen Zeeniit Mahal, to secure the heirship her son. 


Flniil •pCCIv* 
limit III 

Cuuiioli. 


The king, indeed, made an official request that this 
might be done ; but th^ course would have involved a 
breach of Mahoniedan law, and Mirza Korash, the next 


in legal ^succesamn to Fukhr-ood-deen^ was recognised by the 
giivemor-general^in Council, on the terms of the agreement made 


with the dec'eased prince, with this essential difference, that the 


conditions were not of agreement or bargain, as befoi-e, but as an 


independent decree on the part of Govemmeut 
It caonot be doubted that this final award^ however just in 
regard the succesrioii, or necessary in a military jioint of view 
M regarded possession of the palace, was bitterly resented, as 
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indeed wan only natural, by the royal family : that, ren^ii^bering 
the«ld relations between the com|)auy and the empire, the iin- 
iiiense benefits originally conferred on ^etn, and the admitted 
pSsition of the company as servants of the State, it was only natural 
they should now he accused of perfidy. Thp efforts and intrigues 
of the spirited queen and* soveml of the princes were now re- 
doubled, locally as well as in foreign quarters ; and India, especially 
the north-wes^ provinces, became tilled with the most alarming 
rumours, which, os the peculiar superstitious crisis advanced, 
agitated^ the iiiinds' of Hindoos and Mahomedans alike. The 
questions alike of the succession, the title of king, and possession 
of the palace, were to be decided hy sterner measures than ordepi 
in Council ; and the narrative of events will supply the particulars 
in their proper order. 

Towards tiie close of 18o5, a series of studied insults to the 
Rritish envoy in Persia, Mr. Murray, obliged him to xhe peniBn 
leave Teheran, and retire to Bagd^; and a Persian 
army again Htta(‘ked, and on this occasion captured, Ilerdt, in 
defiance of the foimier tn^aty, which engaged that it should not be 
molested. Under orders fmm England, war wasproidaitaed against 
Persia o|i November 1, ISTiO, qpd an army of about 0,000 men 
was dispatched from Bombay to the Persian Oulf, to be under the 
coiniiiand and direction of Sir James Outram, when he should 
join it. Before his arrival, however, hostilities had commenced 
by an attack upon Kiishair, a fort near the city of Biishire, oa 
Becember 7, which, though the place was carried with trifling 
loss, proved that the Persian and Arab defenders were no mean 
antagoaista The day following, Bushiro was attacked, and after 
A spirited defence, the garrison surrendered, and to the number of 
2,000 — many having escaped — laid down theif arms ; their guns, 
sixty-five in number, being taken possession of. 

On January 27 Sir James Outram reached Bushiro, and assumed 
the commafld ; and having been Joined by one of the bngades of 
Havelock s*dmsion, marched, on January *1, 18^7, upon Burrat- 
joon, V lere the Persian army h|d assembled with the ntntrk 
intention of recapturing Bushire. After a fatiguing oJ/nuni™** 
march of forty-one miles, he reached the position on 
the 5th, but found it deserted ; and destroying th% militsi^ stores 
found there, he commenced his return on the 7th by a night 
march. In bis progress, being annoyed by attacks on the baggage 
made by the Ferstan cavalry, he baited and waited for daylight. 
When day dawned, after a night of miserable cold and rain, the 
Persian army was seen drawn up in battle arAy at a comparatively 
short distance on the left dank, and was immediately attai:]ied ; 
the cavalry, consisting of the Poona Horse and drd Bombay wgi« 
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ment, making brilliant charges, one of which becane aiemorable 
from tbe breaking of a ^square of disciplined Persian infantry by 
the 8rd Cavalry, and its almost entire destruction. The enemy 
did not wait the approach of the British infantry, but fled, leaving 
70i) dead on the held and many wounded. The forc^ then re- 
turned to Bushire, having had only^n killed and mxty-two 
wounded in this spirited combat 

No further actions took place till March 26, when the strong 
Attark on position of Mohatnrah, situated on the Karoon 

Mniminrah. nver, a branch of the Euphrates, were attacked by the 
fleet and army in combination. Here the Prince Khan Mirza, with 
fi powerful force, had established hia headquarters, and consider- 
able resistance was anticipated. Beyond, however, sustaining a 
cannonade from the fort and batteries, which was quickly silenced 
by the ships, none was experienced ; for the priuce and his army 
were found to have abandoned the cnrnp, and to be in full retreat. 
The final movement of the war was a small expedition sent up' 
the Karoon on the 29th, under Conimudoi*o Bennie, who on April 1 
found the Persians, about 7,000 strong, posted at Ahw&z. The 
latter again fled without attempting to dispute the advance, leaving 
their camp to be token possession gf, with all the stores it contained. 

Meanwhile, the preliminaries of a peace had been adjusted at 
Ponce Paris. The Shah again renounced all pretensions to 
eiianei. Herdt, and agreed to withdraw his troops from Afghani- 
stan; and protection to British trade, and the continuance of the 
measures (or the suppression of the slave trade, were also guaran- 
teed. It is probable, however, that the attitude of Dost Mahomed, 
prtendiy Afghanistan, and his renewed connection 

with Dnnt"* Government of India, had contributed as 

Mahomed, niuch to the termination of the war as the actuU 


attack upon the southern dominions uf Persia. Early in January 
1857, Sir John lAiwrence, governor of the Punjab, had met 
Dost Mahomed by appointment near Pesbawur Olcf animosities 
w^ere put aside by the Dost, who in the frankest goM faith de- 
clared they were forgiven and forgotten, and that henceforth till 
his death he would be true to a nation who, in his exile, had 
ti*eated him with respecA and honour. But suhkantial advantages 
were gparanteq^ to him, in a subsidy pf twelve lacs — 120,000)^ — 
a year so long as the war with Persia should l^t ; 4,000 stand of 
arms were presented to him, and on his own part he engaged to 
maintath an army of 18,000 men. The speedy germination of the 
war afforded him no opportunity of meeting the Persians in the 
Held ; but there can no doubt that a renewal of friendship with 
Dost Mahomed served the purposes of peace most materially. Ha 
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WAS AS g6od^AS his word, And' fin the. day nf his death his faith 
re^n^ unquestioned and uabroheD. ^ ^ * 

The war with China, which began in the latter end of 1850,^ 
^ had little connection with India l^yond the employ- WHrwiui 
luent there ^f troops of the Indian army, and it does 
not, therefore, belong ^ Indian history. It may be mentioned, 
however, that before the month of November, 1^6, the forts at 
the entrance of the Canton river had been stormed and taken by 
the English ifeet, Canton had been twice bombarded, and all the 
British factories had been burned in retaliation. Reinforcements 
were urgently applied for, and Lord Elgin was dispatched by the 
Ministry as special commissioner to the Chinese Government, to 
be followed by troqps from England and fi'om India. Those fi^ 
India were in course of preparation, to be placed under tha com- 
mand of General Ashbumham ; but they had happily not bt^en 
dispatched when the occurrence of momentous events rendered 
the employ m«*nt of eveiy European who could bear arms an im- 
perative necessity which had not been foreseen, and against which ^ 
there was but scanty provision. 


CHAPTER IL 

THE AUHIVISTRATIOH OT LORD CANRINO (confmascf)— TBS BEPOT 
HUTI19T, 1857. 

At last had arrived the Hindoo * Sumbut ’ 1914 (18^7*58), the 
hundredth year after the battle of Plassy, when, on a ^hepwaio. 
certain conjunction of the planets, it had been, declared 
by astrologers, that the rdj, or reign, of the company, 
was to continue for a hundred years, but no more. It is impossible 
to overrates the effect of this strange prediction among a ]>eople 
who, ever ereduloos and anperstitious in the lost degree, look to 
sstMlrricJ comblnatums for their guidance in every circumstance 
and action of life, and who witt neither marry, make a bargain, 
set out on a journey, nor even have their nails pared or put on 
new clothes, without a favourable conjunction of the planets. 
Sumbut 1914, therefore, ifitli its accompanying ^prognoftications 
of diie events, of tumulis, of wars, of pestilence and death«-and 
above all, the cessation of the dominant power, agitatedjndia in 
a meet profound degree in all quarters, la every Uin- 
doo almanac, the publie recital of whichi to every 
village communil^ in every part of Igdia, forms part of tiie cm- 
mony of the first dey of the Lew year, the predictions of dm year. 
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noAde upon tbo aspects of the planets, are itiTariablj declared. On 
this occjUsfon, for the inysterioiisi Sumbut 1914, along with the pro- 
phecies of good or bad foi*tune in crops and harvests or in trade, were 
mingled fatal auguries to ruling powers, which were believed (8 
the infallible deductions of a hundred years before. The compaiiy*a 
power had indeed as yet triumphed over all opposition, because it 
bad kept faith with the people of India : and Mabratta, Mahomedan, 
and Sikh had alike succumbed to what it was hopeless to resist ; 
but it was to cease. During the period preceding this Sumbut 
(1856-1)7), there had been a Lightful visitation of cholera, which 
in strict accordance with prediction hod swept away thousands 
and thousands of the people, and tremendous floods in Bengal had 
destroyed the industry of years. These were pnly indices of what 
was to come, and were racognised as earnests of the reality. Com- 
paratively few Englishmen, perhaps, removed as most were, by 
their oflicial or social position, from any but the most superticial 
acquaintance with native society, knew of these feelings, or if they 
did know, thought little of them. An astrological prediction, in 
their estimation, was but one of a series of idle superstitions pre- 
valent among the natives, which had, and could have, no founda- 
tion in reality. 

Early in the year 1857, many Englishmen were wamed'to be on 
their guard by native friends, sometimes anonymously, 

arn nga gometimes personally, and even adjured to retire from 
^ndia, while they could do so in safety, or at least to send home 
their wives and children. Nothing decided could he elicited ; 
MiHchierouf tliose who perhaps believed that all might not he 
ri'iKirta. gQ ggrene as the surface appeared to he, were scouted 
as alarmists, and becoming silent, patiently awaited the issue. 
Whether any such warnings reached the head of the Government 
at this early stage has never transpired ; if they did, they were 
naturally treated with scorn, and thrown aside. At the latter 
end of February, however, or early in March, a veryt'^markahle 
r.etter to Mahratta letter or petition was received Lord El- 
Lord xiphin- phinstone, the governor of Bombay, which contained a 
solemn announcemeut^ of treason, accompanied by the 
enumeration of causes of general discontent, one of which was the 
proceedings of the Indm commission, or investigation into tenures 
of rent-firee lao&s, and urging efiecturS and speedy reform. The 
paper was anonymous, and its author could not be discovered ; but 
its style and purport could not be mistaken as a well-meant, and 
to all appearances well-founded, admonition and warning of evil to 
come. • 

It is impossible to attempt to describe the various rumours with 
which, as the people expressed themselves^ the very air was filled. 
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Nothing was t#o absurd to be li^lieved, and there is not a work 
belonging teethe period, and they have been published 
alntpst by scores, which does not* teem with the de- tiiuMtt 
tails in every conceivable variety of form and matter. “ ^ 

lihose given in the first volume of Mr.* Kaye's great and most 
interesting work on the 'Sepoy War/ and other histories of the 
time, so far from being tftcaggerated, do not adduce a tenth of the 
foul and mischievous calumnies that were disseminated broadcast 
though all qijarters of India, and believed by the ignorant and 
credulous of all classes. From their tenor and sudden promulga- 
tion, it may be inferred that special agency was em- 
ployed fbr the purpose. The princes of l)ehly, from plots, 
time to time, in the years immediately preceding the TheprinnM 
outbreak, had asked for leave to travel in India, and ®***‘'*'*^- * 
were allowed to do so freely and without suspicion of motive. 
One of them, afterwards ac;tiveiu the rebellion, vi.-i led Hyderabad, 
in the IJeccun, where ho was coldly received ; but ho journeyed 
leisiii-ely through the provinces, obtaining hospitable reception 
from native princes and nobles, Hindoo and Mahomedan, wherever 
he went Nor is there much doubt that these preparatory mis- 
sions were intended to re-awaken loyalty to the throne of J)ehly, 
and to secure adhci‘< nts. In addition to these, though it is irnpot- 
si bio to review the voluminoiif details, may be men- tnrriKuoAi 
tinned intrigues between the King of Dehly and the 
King of and the proclamations of the latter to the Maho- 

inedans in India, which no doubt were widely disseminated, ainl 
of which a specinion was discovered during the I’ersinu war. In 
all these, the queen, Zeen at Mahal, tof>k an active part: and for 
some time before any mutiny or outbreak took plnc'e, the question 
of 8 revival of the Mahomedan empire had not only been actively 
r.ud almost openly discussed in the palace of J^shly, but had caused 
very considerable excitement and iinensinesB among the turbulent 
population of the city and of the districts around it. A great 
movement expected ; and it is more than probable that the 
revolt of tlii Se|)oy army was, efen then, the means looked to by 
the kir and his partisans. 

The Nana Sahib of Bithoor, little suspected indeed, had been 
busy with plots, perhaps for years. In every province rue sam 
where latent disaffection ei^sted, in the newly annexed 
States, and in the Deccan, where the Branoiin progenitors of his 
family had held regal sway, his emissaries were actively employed, 
while his corre^ndence with foreign rulers was kept up \vithout 
intermission. His agent to England, Azim Oolla Khan, a clever 
and utterly unscrupulous plotter, had return^ to India after vislt- 
ing the Crimea, and told to bis master, and to the willing ears of 
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his accomplices, exaggerated tales of £ngland*s ^weakne88 and 
bumiliatiop, which were g^edilj believed and widely dissemi- 
nated. England, it was declared, bad exhausted all her resources ; 
^ it was to India alone that she could look for assistance in the 
UuBsian war ; and the country, already denuded of English troope, 
would be soon called upon to send more. 

It may be doubtful whether any direct' attempt had then beer 
Advrtiiusro progress, to corrupt the Sepoys 

tMkfii or die of the Bengal army. That perhaps, the gvoeral disaffec- 
tion of the Sepoys being known, was left to the progress 
of events ; for it must have been evident how small the chances 
of success would have been, had either the King of Dehly or the 
N&na, or botli combined, attempted to rouse the people at large 
into rebellion by their own means, or their treasonable inlrigiies. 
Yet when the mutiny of the Sepoys brokb out, the first rebel forces 
from Meerut marched directly upon Dehly, and joined the king, 
in the interval of a night onl}' — a cir(;uiustnnce which could not 
liave been fortuitous ; and being joined by most of the subsequent 
mutiueera, leads irresistibly to the conclusion that it was a pre- 
conceived and pre-aiTanged plan, to be carried out when matters 
were ripe. Instances of discontent and mutual combination against 
authority and discipline have already been mentioned ip regard 
to the native troops of Bengal, v^ich not only showed a latent 
feeling of strong disaifoction to have been existent, but which 
only required the stimulus of some event to change into open 
rebellicm. Nor was this long wanting. 

Of this condition of the people and of the native army the go- 
Thii vemor-general was necessarily igfuorant. If he heai*d 

rumours, how was he, fresh from the peace and security 
England, nnd from the quiet routine of a purely ad • 
ininistrative office, to comprehend them P The Dalhousie and 
Napier controversy about the condition of the native army had 
passed away ; nnd belief in the doubtful allegiance of the Sepoys 
did not extend to bis counciUoia and his staff. Lafl^r. indeed, 
when Henry Lawrence told him Vhat he knew, he flight have 
wished he had understood it earlier ; bift in January 1857, even 
Lawrence himself would have denied any imminent danger. 
Lord Canning was a cold, impassive man, to whom few would have 
venture^ to nial^e known the public ag^latioD at the close of 185(1, 
and opening of 1857 : and he may be entirely acquitted of the 
charge of not liaving made himself acquainted wfth, or not follow- 
ing up, if he did hear them, what were as yet mere intangible and 
whsiwiia ruinoui-s. Who could have ventured to tell 

bt4h>r«d hjr him that ft was believed the veiy land itself was to be 
iiie iNwjas. ^ chains by the railway and the eiectric telegraph } 
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that as soon a| theie were aocomplished, eyery native, of every 
caste and cteed, would be required to receive baptism ; and that 
he had been specially selected by thp queen to abolish rA distinc* 
tions of caste and proclaim Christianity ! Yet these absurdities^ 
foyowing up the rapid material progress df Lord Dalhousie’s ad- 
mmistration, were, in that mad period of delusion, credited by 
millions, and it only remained to be seen in what form the horrible 
and tyrannical measure would be carried out. 

In 1856, Enfield rifles weie sent from England, and schools of 
musketry instruction were established at many, if not 
all, stations of the army. By the end of January 1857, uuseia 
the Sepoys at Barrackpoor, near Calcutta, had taken '‘***^*’ 
up a rumour which was believed to have originated from among 
the Brahmins of Calcutta itself : that the cartridges of Th« bk-mw/ 
these rifles Vfero greased qfith cows’ and pigs' fat, and «»rtr1dKfii. 
were thereby rendered impure, to the end of first depriving the 
Sepoys of caste, when the conversion of the people would etvsily 
follow. The Sepoys held nightly meetings to discuss the subject, 
set fire to officers' houses ani other buildings, and taking advan- 
tage of a detachment proceeding to Berharnpoor, opened com- 
munication with the 19th, stationed there. In the course of 
a month the mutinous feeling not only included Ber- 
hampoor,*but lUneegunje; and^n February 10, the iwiiKitivv’* 
men of the 10th regiment refused to receive the car- 


tridges served out on parade, and broke into open mutiny. 1’bey 
were restrained from violenoe by Colonel Mitchell, who eoin- 
munded them i but they remained sullen, and as soon as H.M. s &4th 
arrived from Burraah, they were marched df»wn to Barrwjkpooi, 
and disbanded on the Slat. They professed penitence, and de- 
clared themselves ready to serve anywhere ; but their sentence 


< for open and defiant mutiny Mmd been inex(|rahly determined, 
and with a cheer to the noble veteran General Ilearsey, who had 
performed the disagreeable duty, and execrations on the 34th, who 
bad seducedjthem, they were marched out of the station aud for- 
warded to tl|^ir homes. • 

^ On Ma^'cb 30, two days.before the lOtb were disbanded, Mungul 
Pandy, a private Sept»y of the d4th, broke into open 
mutiny on the parade-ground at Barrackpoor, and called 
upon his comrades to join him. He wounded two officers in a 
hand-to-hand combat, in pAsence of the quarte/ guard, 'which 
did not interfere ; and ultimately, when escape was impossible, sliot 
himself, hut not fatally, and was tried, and himged acknowledging 
the justice of his sentence, on A^il 33. Meanwhile ne^s of these 
occurrences, with infinite exaggerations, pasaad or. to 
station after station in Upper India, and were tborovghly siMaMUMa, 
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credit^'cl. As the discbarjred men of the 19th ma^e their way to 
their homes in Oudh and Diindelkhund, they dissemjnated reports 
which ^^^niVfUed the existent; rumours, audit came to be actually 
believed by the Sepoys, ns well as by the people, that not only 
KxftRirerated were the cartridges greased, but that the public weUs, 
rumoun. qj. clarified butter, sold in the 

bazunrs, had been defiled by ground bone-dust and the fat of 
Ordfni and while tbo salt bad been sprinkled with 

pniriHiiiie cows’ and hogs’ blo(Ki. Lord Canning and the coiti- 
mander-iii-chief issued order after i»rder to satisfy the 
Sepoys ; and in a proclamation dated May 10, the govenior-general 
addressed the people at large, warning them of false reports, and 
disclniiuing any attempt at deprivation of caste. 

* For all the use they were, these documents need not have been 
issued. 'J’liey were looked upon as traps to the unwary, and they 
were utterly discredited, and so failed of effect. It was even said 
that (loveriunent must have had sinister designs, or it would not 
have been at the pains to deny them. The fever of excitement 
was at its height, and the disease — for such it was-~must run its 
ci>urse. If, instead of orders and proclamations, some bold member 
(had there existed one) in the Chief Council had at once ad- 
whatiniKht danger, and advised the governor-general in 

lint 4' lK'4jii March, or even -\pril,*to issue orders for strong posi- 

titms to be taken up in every cantonment by the 
Kuropeaii troops, and a constant wutchfuliiess to bo maintsined, 
much of the subsequent misery might have been prevented ; but it 
is doubtful whether, even by these means, the actual outbreak of 
rebellinu could have been restrained. 

At Uuibnlla, at Meerut, and at other stations, the same constant 
Firt** In th« defied detection, as had been the 

uncf case at llarrackpoor and Haneegiinje. From the coiii- 
Kiatioiia. inencemeiit of 1857 the rural districto along the course 
of the Oang<*s and Jumna, and all over Central India, as far south 
os the frontiers of Hcrur, had been strongly agitated b)athe passing 
of baked flour-i'akes (chupAtees)«from village tovillagf. Whence 
they originated was never disitovered, nor was the' token pn\ 
fessedly understood; but it sptead through the country with 
marvellous rapidity, and was evidently a signal of warning or of 
preparation. 

On Jfiay 10 the native troops at Meerut, the 3rd Cavalry, eighty- 
live men of which had been tried and convicted on a charge of 
refusing to use ordinary c.irtridges, with the lltb and 20th regi- 
ments of Native Infantry, rose in open mutiny and rebellion, shot 
down Colonel Finnia and other ofHcers end liuliei^ aet fire to their 
lipee and to private bouses, and, unchecked and unpursued, went 
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off 10 o body to Debly. At thift time there were" io the station 
not only Eorepeah horee-«nillei 7 ,hut the 6th Dragoon|i (8Aid>meerel 
—only paitinUy mounted, it is ti'ue* but still available on foot — ^aiid^ ’ 
irM.*s 60th Itifles. They were not muolw inferior to the natives in 
Atual numbers, and if properly led, would have utterly routed and 
destroyed the mutineers: but, after melancholy inaction and con- 
fusion, the rebels eludea General Hewitt, who commanded the 
force, and having released all the prisouera in the gaol, together 
with their comrades, marched on to Dehly in the night, aud leit 
the general to defend the ruined cantonment 

The men of the 3rd Garalry, dreading pursuit by the Oarbineera, 
rode hara to Dehly — a distance of forty miles — and an advanced 
party of them entering the city soon after daybreak, proclaimed 
the success of the night before ; and as the Meerut troops straggled 
in, they all, as if by preriSus concert, proceeded to the king. Tlie 
].eople of the city — notoriously turbulent and lawless — rose at once ; 
and the butchery of Europeans, men, women an<f children, coni- 
luenced. It is not needful to repeat the details of these horrible 
atrocities, which have been so often and so vividly described,* nor 
of the subsequent butchery in the royal palace. One by one the 
three native regiments at Dehly, the 3Bih, 54th and 74th, caught 
the infeqfion, shot many of they officers, and marching into the 
city, saluted the king. One point alone held out for a while, which 
was the famous arsenal, containing military stores for the whole of 
the noith-west provinces. It was maintoiiied with desperate 
('ournge by Lieutenant W illougbby, with Lieutenants Raynor anh 
Forrest, and six other English men, and when no longer tenable 
was blown up. Willoughby, with some companions, escaped to 
Meerut, but arrived only to die from the injuries he had received. 

The surviving Europeans, men, women and children, with some 
still fahh^l remains of the native regiments, held the * flag- 
ataff tower ’ for a while ; but they had no proviaions or means of 
defence, and in despair set out for Meerut and Kurndl, enduring iu 
their wanddHnga fatigues and jgivations which m hardly con- 
ceivable. Thus the lint great step in the mutiny was accom- 
fRiahed « 

» Ttb«rt*s«Ntrriave.*4pe. 
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THfi MUTINY (owitinued^, 1657. 

About this time, Nana Sahib of Bilhrmr, and his agent, Azim Oolla 
Thr> NAna'f Khazi, Were proceeding from station to station in the 
prDgn-m. north-wcst provinces and Oudh, faiiiiitig the flame of 
mutiny and rebellion. Such an opportunity as had been aflbrded 
t>y the conduct of the Sepoys, and the panic among the people, 
was too ontirely consonant with their own plans to be neglected, 
and they were successful perhaps beyond their hopes. In Oudh, 
MiMtiikoiin the new ad ministration, which hod promised fairly at 
®“****’ first, became in the last degree unpopular, from the 

mistaken and over-zealous proceedings of the coiumiAsioner, Mr. 
Coverley Jach.^on, and his subordinates; and though Mr. Jackson 
was removed and Sir Henry LawreiU'e appiunted in his room, the 
evil already done could not be remedied. As early as April, the 
48th Native riifantry, stationed at Lnkhuow, had shown symptoniH 
Muunyof disnflection. On May 2, tln^ 7th local Native 

Infantry mutinied at their station, some miles from the 
oiKiii. city ; and as the troops ndvHn(x>d on them, broke and 
fled. Much as he strove to gain a clue to the real caiKsea of the 
disufFection, oven Henry I^wrence was baffled. On May 4, it was 
determined by the governor-general in Council to disband the 
;i4lh Native Infantry, still at Barrackpoor ; on theUth,the iiieasure 
Tiu Mih was carried out, and 500 men, disgraced and stripped 
» of tiicir uuifoniis, were banished from the station, and 

auiNiiidvu. returned, vowing rtjvenge, to their native province 
Oudh, to swell the discontent alreaiiy existing tht're. 

Before the rebels could cut the telegraph wires, the news of 
events at Meerut and Dehly had been widely disselhinnted. It 
waa reooived at Fernsep^)or (commanded by Brigadier limes) on 
RvnttwM greseace of H.M.'8 61st Foot an* . 

300 Eu^)pean arliUery alone prevented an outbreak, 
and tlin loaa of the immense magazine of iiiilitaiy stores. Au 
attempt to ta]r.e this depot was made on the ISth by the 45th 
Native Infantry, but defeated ; and while tbe^ greater portion of 
the 54th laid down their arras, and were allowed to remain, the 
45th were disbanded and turned out of the cantonment; not, 
however, before they bad succeeded in doing considerable damage 
by aeUing fire, during the night, to public and private buildings. 
They wei^ pumued by the 10th CavaJiy, and aotne of them warn 
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kilM or takAi prisoners; but Ihe* (rreater number escaped, ami 
joined tlie rebels at Debly. The brigadiorB proceedidjrf, in not 
having at once disarmed both the native regiments, were severely# 
censured, and he was deprived of hie command. By tiinelv 
dbccour, sent from the station of Julhinder, to Phillour, 
where another great lyagarJne existed, any chance 
of rising there was prevented ; and the Same prompt action saved 
Uiiiritsir. • . ' • 

At Iiahore,«the native troops, the 8th Bengal Cavalry, the 16th, 
d6th and 4Uth Native Infantry, paraded on the morn- TiionHtw«i 
ing of iHay 13, by Brigadier Corbett, with ll.M/s 81st 5Aimr»"* 

Foot snd the artillery, were ordered to lay down their duunned. 
arms, and in terror of the Kuro^tesns obeyed ; and at the same tiifle 
the citadel was occupied,^ the wing of the 26th Native Infantry 
l)eing disarmed by throe companies of the 81st F(K)t Lahore 

was saved ; but Peshawiir was still in danger, and the result of 
the telegraphic message was looked to witli intense anxiety. 
There was, however, no hesitation at Pesliawur, where Kvcntimt 
Brigadier Cotton commanded; and on the morning of ur. 
the 1/ith, the hth Native Cavalry, the 24th, 27tli and 51st Native 
Infantry, were disarmed; but the 21at, to whom no 
suspicioi^ was attached, remainedafordiity. At Miirdan, iruKiitt 
a small station in the Ihmjab, the 55th Native Infantry ‘*''^'’“**^‘** 
followed the example of Meerut, and went off in the direction of 
SwAt ; but it was followed, and m fearfully punished rfM-wthNu^ 
by Colonel Nicholson, that but few escaped, and those t»ve iiifniury. 
to sutler even a worse fate among the mountain tribes of the 
frontier. With the exception of the 2Jst at Peshawur, not a single 
reginuint of the old Bengal Sepoys in the Punjab had proved 
untainted, and the decided measures adopted, here but very briefly 
sketched, had alone prevented the fultilment of their designs. 
M'hcre had never been good feel ing between the Sikhs and the Bengal 
St'poys; and the readiness with which armed levies of Sikhs and 
Mahomedans, to check iheni^ wene made by the English authori- 
ties, and mafiy of the Sikh chiefs, was a cheering proof that the 
fl^st CU'. riiiesof the English had been converted into thedr staunclie.-t 
friends. This, however, might not have followed, if the Sepoy rising 
had been simultaneous in all quarters, when the danger 
would have been inimensely^ucreased. There is little nniiis 
doubt, from the result of subsequwit investigations, that *’"'^“*'**^ 
a general outbreak had been fixed for May 31, by which time the 
rebel arrangements would have been complete; but the hurried 
action at Meerut precipitated the riBiog, aodshorrible as it wai; 
bv(*ame a main element of comparative general safety. 

The comiuauder>in-cliief, General Anson, lied hurried down 
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from Simlah on receiving the news from Meerut, fofiowed by three 
TiMt rnm- * ' l^nglisb regiments, to Umballah ; where, ori May 10, two 
JhiSf liilli wtttive corps — the 6th and 00th— ^jvidently by concert, 
ibettcid. had nsseiiibled in arms on their parades and threaten^ 
their oilicers; but had resumed their duties: and on the 17th the 
strong English brigade arrived. Genera^ Anson, urged thereto by 
liord Canning on the one hand, and Sir John Lawrence on the 
other, at once prcpart^ to advance on Dehly; but there were 
unforeseen delays in every material ^int— supplied, carriage, am- 
munition — and soma very valuable days were lost. As yet the mag- 
nitude of the combination to be overcome, and the strength of the 
rebel position at Dt^hly, was undermted both by Loni Canning and 
l^hwrance, whose opinions, though widely separated, were in unison 
— that the European force then at their disposal was sufBdent for 
the destruction of the rebels ; and the being apparently expected 
to do more than he had the means of doing, evidently added to 
General Anson’s anxiety. On the 27th, the general had reached 
Kiirnal, where he died of cholera, to the great regret 
of the army ; and the commaud devolved upon 3ir Henry 
Ramard, who, by June 4, had advanced to within twenty miles of 
Dt^hly. Here ho was joined by Brigadier WiLon from 
Meerut, who, on May *30, at Ghazee-f>od-dee» Nugger, 
and again on the day following, had encountered strong 
foi'ces of Sepoys, sent from Dehly ip intercept his troops, and com- 

« defeated them. With Brigadier Wilsoirs reinforcements, 
Barnard’s army now amounted to about 4,000 men, chiefly 
English soldiers. 

But other localities of mutiny need mention, though it is im- 
possible to follow the ^details of the several episodes in the great 
drama, which have hut one character: mutiny of the native 
troops ; murder of some, and escape^ from fearful death and priva- 
Matinrnf uis Other, English men and women, and plunder of 

the stations. On May 20, at Aligurh, foi\r companies 
Aitsvrs. of the 0th Native Inflmtiy* broke away an^ went off to 
Dehly, leaving the station at the mercy of the populace, by who^ 
of «!• plundered ; and«on the 28rd three other companies 

forMaMt of the same regiment, at Mynpoorie, followed their 
kommi«m 29th, the 16th and 3Dth Bengal 

NativJ^ with a company of native artilleiy, stationed at 

Nttsseerabad, in Ri^p^tana, beat aff the let Bombay 
Lancers, and marched for Debly. On the Slst, at 
Bareilly, the 8th Ii^uiar Cavaliy, and the ISth and 8dth Native 
Infantry, did thesaaie; and on June 2, thmr example wsa followed 
by the 72iid and other tro^ at Neemuoib. Betwemi 
’ May 81 and June 3, the tumps and detacliiaetits of all 
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file stations itHRobilkhimdi iHdmdiitf Bareillji Mor&dabad, S|U«i* 
nmpoor, Slyibjobftnpoor,. Bndaoo, Aid Alm6rab„ 
intstixiied; and at Bareilly the MAbomeduns had risen, 
under Khan BabAdoor Kban, the descend^t of llafix Kebmut Kban, 
Hf the time of Warren Hastings Most of these risings 
were accompanied by the murder of such English 
officers as could be foudd, and the country was in pos • 
session of the rebels. The lieutenant-governor of the north-west 
provincea, M|^ John Colvin, resided at where the KTcnttat 
44th and U7th Native lutantry formed part of the 
garrison, with H.M.’s Srd Foot and a company of European ar« 
tillery/ The native troops seemed faithful, bulf were neoessarily 
suspected. On May 20, Mr. Colvin issued a weak and ill-tiiiMid 
prock^mation to * soldiers engaged in the late distorbonces/ which 
was at once repudiated b^ Lord Canning, and another mure suited 
to the emergency substituted. Sindia sent his own bodyguard tu 
Agra for Mr. Colvin's defence ; but in the sequel it proved as deeply 
tainted as the British Sepoys. At the end of May a detachment 
from Gwalior at Miittm shot the English officers, plundered the 
treasury*, and went off to Debly ; and on June ], the 44th and G/th 
were disarmed, end the men, for the most part, escaped to 
Dehly. , • . . 

While thefke events were in progress, the mutiny was fast ex- 
tending to the stations in Bundelkhund, Nowgong, 

Banda, Chutterpoor, Futtehpoor, Huineerpoor, Jalowu nuii«i«i' 

(a recently annexed principality), and several others, *'*'““**' • 

and hardly differs in detail from those already enumerated. The 
histoiy of the annexation of Jhansy has alri^ady been , 

given, and the widowed Banee, Lukshmee Bye, was 
not slow to strike a blow for the recovery of lost power. The 
story Jhansy is one of the most fearfid if the wd records of 
iiiaasam, for not one of tMb English there survived. Mnmnen^tf 
The outbreak occurred on June 4, and until the 8th 
the Englilh aurvlvon ^efendej^ themselves in the palace fort, 
and auiTcffilered on the oaths and assunmees of the mutineerfl 
ffitiiat lives should be spemd; but, immediately afterwards, 
they were all, men, women and children (seventy-five persons;, 
rnthleesly butchered, by, it was said, and there is little reawm tc 
doubt it, the oiden of tbe^nee Lukshmee Bye# She vow pro- 
claimed the independence of her State, and soon gathered round 
her an army of 14,iKX) men. 

On May 16, the Meerut news reoebed Futtebgttrb, wliere the 
lOtb Native Infantry was stationed; bat tlw regiment, 
though agitated, was for a time very faithful. Here 
there was a larger prrj|K>rtio& of Europtsans than at otbei 
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KtAtiouB ; And the greater number af them — merchants, traders and 
Homi civRif|n8— embarked on Jiine 4 , to the number of 106, in boats, 
making for Cawnpoor. Of the^se, 12(5 reached that station con 
Hhe 1 2th, and nhoiit forty were pi'utected by Ilurdeo Bukah, a 
Conductor loyid Zfiiiindur, in his fort of DhtiiTiimpoor. The 

with its ofiieers and some other Knglishmcn, remained 
ii fantry. Fiittidigurli, and took possession of the ft^rt. On 

June 18, the 41st Native Infantry, wliidi had mutinied in Oudh, 
aueceeded in emssing tlft; river, and joined by soinet of the lOtb, 
pToclnimed the Niiwab of Futtehgurh ns their soxereigii, hut met 
with little encouragement. The«e Tt*giiiient<« then seized the treasure, 
and broke up : many proceeding to their homes, others joining 
ffitirsne ^ siege of the fort IIow this place was 

arUMine resolutely defended from that time till July 4, must be 
the fori. detail to be appreciRft.*d and' understood. On 

that day, the fort being no longer tenkble, the survivors quitted 
it in boats, and of them, only forty-seven reached Cawnpoor, 
ignorant, as tln^y were enticed on shore, of the fate of that unhappy 
' garrison. 


At CAwnpo<ir were stationed the 1st, 5.3rd and 50th regiments 
of Native Infanti'y, with the 2nd Light Cavalry. There 
(■:iwaiioor. English regimeit, and only sixty artil\frynien. 

Of European succour ihere was no hope ; but Sir Henry Lawrence 
sent eighty men of the 32nd Foot, and subsequently 
KoMiuh fifty-one of the 84tb, and fifteen of the Madras 

c..?di«rM. Eusileers arrived, making 200 English soldiers in all. 

The general provided, as well as he could, Against an outbreak, 
and intrenched the large European hospitals, laying up a store 
of provisions ; but all through May the St^poy regiments were at 
least quiet, and the Nmia Sahib of Bitboor, close by, was profuse 
Mutiny of Assurauces of syiiipatbj and assistance. The 

uiitive mutiny begnu on the monling of June 5. .The native 
tr.Mu>«. regiments used no violence to their English officers, 
but could not be restrained, and after plundering the tiCasury, and 
o(>ening the doors of the gaol, set ofi* towards Dehly. (They were 
followed by the Ndna, and broiight|biick ; and on the 6th, hia hostild^;' 
intentions were clearly manifested. 

Oudh bad not stirred since the disbandment of the 7th Native 


avf.ntain * Infancy, but every day niade its situation more periL 
Oudh. Sir Henry Lawrence early pro^pded against sur- 

prise and against future contingency. A massive castellated building, 
the Mulchie Bhdwan, was provisioned, and with the reiddeocy 
MuMnyot the formed a strong post. On May 60, the whole of the natiye 
niuiuhe^'* troops, the'"l3Ui, 48th and Tlst Native Infantrjvaod the 
et;aioiii, 7th Cavaliy, broke into mutiny, set fire to their linen and 
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(Le private boiAea. The 41 at Natif e Tufantry, at Seet&poor, niurdi^rod 
most of theil^ officers, aud went off to join the 10th at Fatt^hgurh ; 
Hiid at Sooltanpoor, Fyzahad, anS Azimgiirh, the same terrible 
scenes were eunoted. At Allahabad, C|p June 5, the M,d»ftho 
ffth i-eginient, just publicly complimeDted by Lord 
( 'anning for their loynl^ofler to serve against Dehly, Aiii4»»»b«d. 
suddenly shot down most of their officers ; and it was only by the 
presence of mind and gallantry of Captain Brasyer, who com- 
manded a coirps of Sikhs in charge of die great fortress, that it 
WHS saved. Thus the progress of the mutiny has been sketched 
from Mporut to Pesh&wur westward, to Allahabad and Oudh east- 
ward, and into Rajpootana, as far as Noemiich. All details are 
necessarily wonting, as they would swell this work to volumes, 
and will be found in the histories of the war by Mr. Kaye, and 
ither writers." It only^remains to sketch the progress of its 
♦‘Xtinctfon in this vast tract of country. From May 10 to June 
T), the whole of the events detailed, and many other minor out- 
breaks, had occurred. The catastrophe was sudden, and for the 
time overwhelming; but the Mf^srut action hod been tw<mty days 
too soon, and io-tead of a simultaneous rising fram Peshdwiir is 
Benares, as had berm planned, the various mutinies were broken 
in effecU and some of the most #eriou8 plots had been discovered 
and prevented. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE MOTIET (conlinued), 1857. 

Thib is not the place for telling the story of Cawnpoor. In all 
its mournful and ghastly intensity, it may be read in Thr^tton of 
Mowbray Thompson’s narrative, in Mr. Trevelyan’s 
pages, in the history of Mr. Kaye and other writers, and in many 
Other autbUntic documents. M^ore deliberately treacherous than 
the cutaatnl^he of the ^ Black Hole,’ a hundred years before — more 
#itens>*.ed and prolonged — the ^te of those who perished there 
forms a tragedy, so full of terrible misery, of hereie endurunce, 
and the deepest pathos, that it will be read with a shuddering 
tribute of tears, to the latest generation of Englishmen. Cn 
June 6, as mentioned in the last chapter, the native troops set out 
from Cawnpoor towards Dehly, with intent to join the king ; but 
it was no port of the purpose of Nana Sahib that thc^' sh^ld do 

• ^ 

* Rsye's ‘Sepoy War ; • Trettei^t ‘HistoiT of Mtish EmiHfe ; • ‘Histsrv 
if lodis,' by Montgomery Martin j ‘ HistiMy of India,* by Beveridi^ Ac 
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•o. Tlie purpose of the N&ow^cme of the many dClusitme which 
appeare4 it this period— was to establish a Hindoo rapire in his 
own person ; and his first stdp was to induce the Oawnpeor 
*iuutineeis to join him. ^There was much division among them ; 
hut be succeeded in turning them back, and before noon the frail 
buildings of refuge were invested. Including officers, soldiers, mer- 
chants, planters, clerks, and their families, there were not many 
less than a thousand Christian souls who bad taken refuge in the 
uefrnre w^weffthle plfcco of refuge and intrenchment prepared. 

c ence. details of the defence from June 6 to 24, it is 

impossible in this limited manual to enter; but it was prolonged, 
•inder a biasing, scorching sun, until all the medicines for the sick, 
aigl well nigh all the anmuinition and food* were consumed ; aft4*r 
•iue building was burned, and the rest, riddled with shot, might at 
liny time fall on those within ; after the* loss of many of the best * 
ofiicers and men, and the increasing debility of the remainder — 
without any hope of succour or rescue. In this condition of affairs, 
an emissaiy arrived from the Ndna — an old lady named Gretenway 
Tfrmi ^ho had been taken prisoner, and brought an offer 

••iTiirtNi, Qf n transmission to Allahabad, on condition that 

whatever the intrenchment contained should be given up. Had the 
defenders not been encumbered w^th helpless women and phildren, 
they would have preferred to cut their way through the Sepoys ; 

but, under existing circumstances, that was impossible, 
nnd Recoiaed. fearing no treachery, the Nana’s offer was accepted. 

Gn the 27th, the survivors, men, women and children, were 
inarched down to the boats which had been prepared for them, in 
Trrtirhemaa number about 450, and were no sooner embarked, than 
nmtiMinf. murderouB fire was opened upon them with grape 
from guns on the bank, and musketry. Many perished, others got 
off in their boats ; but their crews had deserted them, and one by 
one they were again captured. A considerable number of the' 
Obristiims were at once shot, and otherwise put to death ; but 
122 were reserved for a while, }q be in the end, si Havelock 
advanced, butchered, along with the survivors of tKe fugidves 
^ from Fottehgurh. O^the whole party who left the iriCS 

niirvtvun. ^^nebment on June 27, only four escaped and survived : 
IJentensno Belafosse and Thompson, and privates Murphy and 
SulHvafl, who, after many hairbresdtb escapes, were protected by 
a friendly Oudh dhief, Rajah Deeg Beeja ^ngb^ and were able to 
join Haydoek’s force as it advanced. 

Like the defence of the intrenchment at Gawnpoor* the history 
of the sie^ of the position taken up at Lukhnow by Sir 
£dhiy [jawrence eonnot be told here. It is an cqpisode 
LukiiMw. ^ ^ iiaettf as interesUng, as ftill of devoted heroism, in 
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tills cs»e, of ^poys as well as ^glish soldiers, as Oawnpoor ; but 
attendant wftb no tragedy except casualties of #a(r, among 
which, the death of the noble and chivalrous Henry Lawrence, oii^ 
{uly 4, is the most prominent incident* Up to June 30, he waf 
comparatively unmolested ; but on that day he sallied out at the 
head of all the men he could spare, for the purpose of reconnoi- 
tring the rebel forces at Chinhut, near Lukhnow, and himself badly 
wounded, was driven back with considerate loss to the residency ; 
and on the salne afternoon, the investment of the English position 
commenced. On July I the Mutchie Bhdwan was ^ven up, and 
the trriops concentrated in the residency. How it was defended, 
without hope of succour, for three months; how gsllnnt men 
fought, and brave enduring women helped; how mines were 
^ sprung by the enemy, ainl their breaches defended ; how counter* 
ininea were made, and sickness from wasting fever endured ; and yet 
how the persttvering enemy was again and again beaten back 
every p^dut, is modestly yet graphically told in Sir John Inglis's 
admirable report, ami in the govemor-generars public notification. 
There was hope, at the end of July, that they would be speedily re- 
lieved by Havelock ; but this proved false: tior was it pi„„t nciuer 
till September 23 that they were finally delivered, and 
that, under the most imrai#>nt peril they had as yet ondiin^d. 

But more upon Debly than upon Oiidh and Lukhnow was tbo" 
anxiety of all the British in India centred. There was ^ 

apparently no means of increasing the English forces rt^wnra Jr 
there. Reinforcement of them from the south was as ^ 
imposrible as from the east, and Sir Henry Barnard had already 
with him, It was believed, every roan available from the stations 
of the north-west provinces. Against him had collected all the 
mutiDied Sepoy regiments above Cawnpoo^, npd crowds of lawless 
undisciplined soldiery of the country, who had thronged together 
for plunder, and a final effort to re-establish the tmeient dynasty 
of Mcfhula. In this crisis, Sir John (now T^rd) Lawience, 
trusted thf Sikhs, and was trusted in turn; artfi 
gfor sorre time, the condition of the Pnnjdb was as 
despemte as any other portion^df Upper India, and it 
was only the cool, determined will of its chief ruler ^ that saved 
it^ and made it the turning point of eventual triumph* 

Mutiny had not heen^xtinguished by diadhnametft of the 
native tegiments in the Punjab. On July 7, at Jul- evrataiuths 
lunder, the 0lih Cavalry, and fifith and diat Nadve 
Infantry, who bad hm previously disarmed, rose at Jrniiaosnr. 
flight 1^ oonoeit, and after nrach oonfuaiui and plunder, wbieh 
was only checked by a trom of native hovse^artillery, sttll faHb- 
ful, aod’the lariee of thp SUdi lligah of Kupoorthala; tiisy left 
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the BtAtion, and marcbed toward Dehlr. Aa tbe^ pnaaed the 
•taticm Af Vhillour, they were joined by the 3rd Native Infancy, 
^and though checked for a while by a small body of men under 
Jdeutennnt Williams; afid Mr. Ricketts of the civil servicia 
succeeded in crossing the Sutlej to Loodhiana, which they left 
wreckini, and eventually reaching Dehly. * The attempt at pursuit 
fram Jiilliindcr had been abortive. 

On July 8, the Hthj^'ative Infantry at Jheluni; on being dis- 
Ofher Punjab Hfin^d by three companies of the 24th I'oot, resisted, 
iiiuLiiiiuA. UQj defeated without the loss of sevenly-si.x 

Europeans in killed and wounded. Nearly 100 of the regiment 
w'ere subsequently caught and executed, but a large proportion 
escaped to Dehly. Drigndier Nicholson, at the head of a move* 
able column, now disarmed theoOth at Umi-itsir; but on the 9th, 
the 9th Cavalry and 4(Hh Native Infantry mutini(>d at Sealkote, and 
marched for Dehly. They were, hoMrever, pursued by Nichulsuu 
c<n the 10th, who, making a forced march of upwards of fifty 
miles, came up with them on the 12th at Trimrnoo, on the Kavee, 
and after a sharp fight, drove them across the river, to an island 
>vhich they defended till the 15th, when the position was stormed, 
and the whole bayonetted or drowned in the attempt to escape. 

It has been already related tbrfl the thm native regiifienis at 
Lahore had been disarmed, and vrere closely watched ; 
rcsniientiat but they were exciU*d and uneasy, and on July 30, 
i.uhvre. Native Inftmtry murdered their commander, 

Major Spencer, and took to flight in a furious dust-storm, which 
concealed their movements. Next day they were trying to cross 
the Ravee, opposed by a local native oflicer at the head of some Sikh 
police levies, when they were pursued by Mr. Cooper, of the civil 
Mr. coopeca Service, at the head of ninety Sikh horsemen, and the 
i>unuit. remainder of the survivors, who had taken refuge on 
an island in the river, 283 in all, surrendered. Of these, 237 
were forthwith hanged or shot ; and the remainder^ who had been 
c<mfined in a sihall bastion, wet'e found dead or d|'ing from 
suffocatioD. This acUioii was, and still is, heavily blamed hyi^ 
lu rcauit. recognised as a necessity, stem and 

terrible indeed, but justified under the murder of 
Major Sj^eer, and the general exigency, by Sir John Lawrence 
and Mr. Muntgdbery ; there was no doubt that its effect re- 
Tw 5 U« etrained others from outbreak, or att^pt to join the 
tlr^mry st « foroes, and in the end saved many lives. A 
p^hAirur. Biinilar fate attended the dlst Native Infantiy at 
T^eshdwur. who, upon a search for concealed arrae in their lines, in 
w'hich many were found, brr^ke into ointiny on August 20, but were 
at once 'vvefpowered, and tied towards the Jumrood pass. They 
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were pursued %jr the Dewlj«nuA^ levi(M| by police, and the people 
of the couatr)', and not a man escaped : 7^ peiished ;• and ou 
th^ 20th, * lay dead in three dee^ trenches.' After these terrible 
examples, there was uo further attempt ^to escape, and the Sepoy 
i^ginients in the Punjab remained tranquil. 

bn June 8, Sir Henry Barnard advanced* from Allypoor towards 
Dehly, and attacked the advanced division of the cmntMtof 
enemy at Jiudlee Ser&i, where it wus strangly pi)8led. ^w***** s*^*^*- 
The combat •WHS short and decisive, imd the St»poys fled to 
Dehly, leaving six heavy guns to the victors. The army then 
pursued, its march to the heights on the nf>rth-we8t of Dehly, 
from which the enemy vrtis soon dislodged ; and the weary troops, 
under cover of the ridge, had a little time for rest Towards 
evening, the rebels ad\iin^d heavy masses of men, with an appar- 
ent intention of attacking the ridge ; but their courage 
failed them, and they returned into the city. The nifiu of 
first step to the investment of Dehly had thus been *^*‘'^* 
gained, with the comparatively small loss of tifty-one killed and 
ld2 wounded. The loss of the Sepoys was shout 400, with 
thirteen guns. So far all had been well, and it was clear that 
in the field the Sepoys would have nu chance of success, had 
they even dared t4) attempt to gain it ; hut they held a 
position strong by nature and art, well protected by iiM-muti- 
massive fortifications ; they were at least 30,000 strong, 
and the roads to the south and east were open to their constantly 
arriving reinforcements of revolted stations and garrisons. Thera 
was abundance of provision, a veiyr powerful artillery in heavy 
and light guns, with ample supplies of shot, shell, and powder. 
It is not therefore siirpjiaiug, that they were confident, or that 
ibe siege, when it began, was prolonged. On ^une 13, tiis tiege 
an enterprise to capture the city by blowing open two 
gates was planned, which was called * the gamester's throw ; ’ but 
day broke ^beffire the preparations were completed, and it was 
judiciously abandoned. It is s^rtain that failure then, which 
^ight bavl ensued, would have been most dangerous. 

" It ih impossible to follow in dstail the results of daily combats 
inaintaiued in almost all parts of the British position. After the 
arrival of two newly- mutinied regimen ts from Nusseerabad, a sharp 
attack was made on the riiflit rear of the English ^ines on9uDe 19, 
which WHS defented, and was reputed on the 20th with the same 
result. Joined by the regiments from Jullunder and 
rhillour, another attack was made on the British lines ih« arutaa 
on June 23, the anniversary of the battle Plassy ; 
and the rebed Sepoys, it was acknowledged, fougbt bettor than on 
%uy previous occarion, while thmr movementi^ partkularlj in the 
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emplojinent of clouds of cikiraiislii^ni, pro^’od them Vo be directed 
with military ekill ; nor did they dinch from <.he bayonet. 

]iut they were fortn^d back on every point with heavy loss, and in 
*^one place, 150 lying deajl from bayonet wounds were counted 
Their loss was estimated at 800 men, and that of the English was 
loo in killed and wounded. 

Meanwhile, and till the first week in J uly, the new levies from 
PriigrrM of I'unjab had been steadily aniving, bringing in sup- 
tho Rii'ge. stores and money, with every other hecessaiy that 

the thoughtful and indefatigable Sir John Lawrence could supply ; 
and it was felt throughout the army, now 7,000 strong, that Dehly 
might be taken. On the other hand, the mutineers were rein- 
jipi'nforce^ forced by the arrival of four now regiments of infantry, 
iiuiiMtuthe one of cavaliy, and a battery of artillery from Rohil- 
oMomy. khund, and others were on their way. At Agi-a, tlia 
Kotiih contingent, with mutineers from Neeniuch and Mehidpoor, 
Arti«niat Sought to besiege the fort; but were attacked on July 
Agrn. 4 Brigadier Polwbele, at the head of a small forces 
iiiid compelled to retire. But the rebels nevertheless claimed 
a victory, for the I^kiglish were too weak to pursue them ; and the 
Agra news was received with great rejoicing when it reached 
Dehly. * « 

On the same day Sir Henry Barnard, already much exhausted 
nniitii of sir exposure and incessant anxiety, was attacked by 
" ' cholera, and died. Brigadier Reed, the next senior officer, 

took up the command, but he rerigned on the 17th, and 
was succeeded by Brigadier Arcbdale Wilson. Passing by, though 
with regret, the brilliant combats of the 0th, 14th, 18^, 
23rd of July, and 2nd of August, and Ideutenont 
■iiccscKia. ]{o4g(in^8 able march to clear the country aa for aa 
Rhotuck up to the 22nd, it is cheering to record the account ot 
a new reinforcement sent by Sir John Lawrence, aa 
inniis (rmii fully equipped os the preceding, which reached Dehly 
the ^ August 1 4. It coueisted of H.M.^8 62nd and a wing 

of the 01st Foot, Green's Putijab Rifles, Bourchier b fil^ld-Wtenv 
and 200 MooUati Horse, under the command of Brigadier JohiF 
^Nicholson, whose dealings with the mutineers of Sealkote, on 
July 12, have already been mentioned in this chapter. With this 
ef6cieut*!reinfpdrcbiiieBt the British army, deducting the nek absent, 
exited 8,000 men, and a heavy aiege-ti^ was in 
fn^nTFSli^ progiim from Ferozepoor. An attempt to intercept it 
WM made by a rebel force of 7,000 men, but they 
wen followed and attacked by Nicholson at Nujnfgurh on Augo^ 
26 ; and with a comparatively small loss of iwenty-flve 
killed andseveoty wounded-^though the brave Luiueden 
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vriM ifliiin in (j|^e action— the eii|>my*e strong position wae carrieil, 
aiid thirteen guns with all iheir stores taken. Thus mailers con* 
tilled, sometimes with days of somparatlve innctionf&d agnin 
recurrence of attacks and dcirmishes, until September 6, when the» 
Ipnglooked-for siege-^ti'uin arii?ed» and (fti the 7th the siege opera- 
tions were commeoced in reality, lliliierto maintenance of 
position waa the only object attainable, for the artillery waa too 
weak to attempt the breach of the city walla ; but the position on 
the ridge bad proved a rock, against w^ich every effort of the 
mutineers haSl been broken. 

It is almost needless to explain the danger which existed every- 
where kt this firisis. The long inaction, as it had ap- Dunyerot 
peared, before Dehly, had given rise almost universally ‘•*® 
among natives, to the opinion that the English could not take”it, 
and that the Sepoys andiihe king would in the end be masters. 
Even the Punjab was seething, and while insurrection was re- 
presMod, there was many a wild chieftain who only waited tostiike 
ill when a general mSl4e should ensue. 


CHAOTER V. 

THE UUTIKT (c<mtmued), 1857. 

It is now necessary to follow the progress of events in Calcutta 
and Bengal generally, to the period at which the last 
chapter terminates. Until the receipt of the news from rMUm m 
Meerut, no 8ti3ps had been taken to provide for any 
emergency. I^ord Caoniog, necessarily ignorant of the 'Sepoys, 
,if the existing alarms, and the state of native feeling, may well 
be excused for not perceiving intuitively, what he might have 
leaiTied from others, had there been any— except perhaps one, tiie 
veteran Haareey— who dared to tell him ; and it is little to say that 
through and till the final outbreak took place in May, the 
Ip^hv difference, ^ real want of perception in the highest and 
most experienced officials of Ciflcutta, appears now unaccountahlei 
When the mystny was solved, however, by the electric telegraph on 
May 1 2, its agency alone, which the Oovemment was ii^ebted to 

the foreaght of Lord Dalbousie, enabled the governor-general not 
only to co^rehend the extent of the calamity, but to ^ 

Bjuike proririon against it. He is blamed for having JSwniit* 
been riowat first; but the reasons are so evident 9 $ to SSSSr 
preclude blame. The attribute of presdeilhe, indeed, 
was mjt posaesaed by Idni ; but when , the tsouble came upon him, 
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Mb clear calm mind, and true, if slow, judgment, caupcd Mm tu 
rise immeasurably abure all by whom he was surrounded, flc^nry 
Meuarei. ^ I-n^i'ence’s telegram from Lukhnow on May 10 was 
« not neglected ; and while on the 14th the 05th Foot 

had been simimoried froih Hurniah, on the 10th Lord Harris fft 
Madras, and Lord Klphinstone at Bombay, were requested to 
send all the European troops at their disposal to Calcutta. The 
V. and O. mHil-steainer took a mesaajyre from the governor-general 
to Ceylon for reinforrc%ientB, and liOrd Elgin and (lenernl Ash- 
biinihain were chIUmI up()n tu spare every available soldier from 
the (vhinese war. In addition to this, the hands of every com- 
mander and head civil oiKcer in India were strengthened by powers 
to act on emergent occasions. The commander-in-chief, Sir John 
La'wrerice, Mr. Colvin, and every other high official holding re- 
sponsible ports, and frequently men of lo\ter degree, who liad done, 
or were doing, good work, were cheered and encouraged by 
autograph lettcos, as men like to be cheered in times of great 
danger ; and considering all these acts, and many more, it is im- 
pfissible to deny to JiOrd Canning the possession and exercise of 
great determination and foresight. 

The execution of his measures were, however, not commeiisurale 
Dfinyin miserably slow progress of 

trnnMiiiiMioii driblets of men up the country was most disheartening, 
of iruoiw. Twenty European soldiers a day, sent off in carts from 
the end of the railway at JtdncegunJe, was not the way in which 
Ciiwiipoor and I.ukhnow could be succoured. The 10th Foot nt 
Dinaponr could not be spared, as they were watching three 
native regiments not yet disarmed. The 84th was detained at 
('alcuttafor the same reason, as regarded the native troops at 
Barrackpoor; but Bengal was tranquil: and as all Marr-h and 
April had passed without an attempt to reiuff)rce the upper pro- 
vinces, so also May ; when, on tlie 20th, Lord Canning publicly 
thanked the 70tb Native Infantry for volunteering for service at 
Delilr, but declined the offer of the Europeans of alF nations in 
Calcutta to form a volunteer corpi f- 

On May 28, Colonel James NeiU, with the Ist Madras Fusilecrsji 
arrived, and at once proceeded en route to Benares; 
MRdrat** * and in the first few days of June, the 04th F(X>t and 
wfijh 78th Highlanders were sooiicfollowed by the 35th Foot 
T««iin«uu. from Bumiah. These regiments, asfafft as they arrived, 
wera sent on by the now better organised system of transit, which 
soraetimvs took 100 men a day, but was still too inefficient for 
the emergency ; and till the river should fill, the steamers were 
next to useless. On Mune 12, the governor-general invited the 
Europeans of Calcutta to form a volunteer c jrps, as they had pre* 
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riiiiu^ly oflere^io do — a request which wss responded to cheerfully, 
and promoted a sense of security which had lon>r been wantinfc. 
On the 14th, ^Brigadier Tlearsey d^rmed the native re{dAients nt 
Hnn'ackpoor, w'hich had shown decidc^d symptoms of mutiny 
^hereupon, notwithstanding the cool, estaunch bearing of the 
JO vernor- general, a panic, disgraceful in mqny respects, 
pervaded Calcutta, wbiqti it is almost ahamt^ful to re- 
cord. Next day, however, under the pressure of his Council, 
liord Canning passed an act of severe restriction upon n,.tvtr(oiioii« 
the press, whfch no doubt aggravated the alnnn which *^'^***‘ 
the measure was intended to suppress, and for w'hich the imprison- 
ment of'theex-King of Oiulh in Fort William was a poor equivalent. 
On the 17th, Sir Patrick Grant and Brigadier-General Henry Have- 
lock reached Calcutta, and on the ^*lrd the latter proceeded* to 
join Colonel Neill nt Alifkiiabad. 

At the station of Secrole, near Benares, were the 13th Irregular 
Cavalry, a regiment of Sikhs, and the 37th Native Mutiny nt 
Infantry ; and to chock them were three guns manned i**’**"'”"- 
by Europeans and JfiOof the 10th Fuot. On .Tune 3, Colonel Neill 
arrived, with sixty of his men, and the disarming of the 37th w'ns 
determined upon. As the coinbiuidd fiirce of Europeans and Sikhs 
were moving down upon them, the 37tb Hew to anus, and filed 
irivgulaHy; but the Sikhs, hit1fert(» unsuspected, now fired upon 
the Europeans, and then with the Imigtilar Cavalry broke arul 
Hed. The mutiny was, however, quelled ; and the llajah of 
Benares, BAo Nai-raiii Singh, and .Soonit Singh, a Sikh chieftu^i, 
who was a state prisoner, proved by their fidelity and liSHistnriee 
to Mr. Carre Tucker, the conimissioiier, and Mr. Gubbins, the 
magistrate, that order could be niaiiitidned even among the ex- 
citable, and fanatical population of the city. The cxffrtions ami 
bearing of the civil ofiieors of Benares, at thi^ juncture one of the 
most dangerous spots in India, were beyond all praise. 

On .Tune o, the Sikh detachment at Jounpoor rose, shot down 
their officers, and (dunderiiig the treasury they were Mutiny lu 
guarding, ^ade off into the cdUiitiy. At Azimgurh, 
llpphicli Mie civilians had deserted, Mr. Venables, an indigo planter 
of much local influence, roainfktned order iu a manner most 
creditable to himself and beneficial to Government ; and on the IHh, 
Benares and its neighbourhood being tranriiiil, Neill sej^ out for 
Allahabad, with forty men of hia corps, and reacb^ the rfurhe* 
great fortre-s on the 11th. He found the place in- aiiuhnimu. 
vestfd on the land side by swarms of the rebels, and sits only 
defenders some European invalids from Chunar, and Brasyer's 
Sikhs ; but Sikhs in NeiliV eyes found nofafour after the Benart^rf 
affair, and he quietly put them out of thm ioit. Subeequentljr these 
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Sikhe earned his confidence by \)ieir good bebavi^mr in clearing 
the villages around of rebels, and were of materif^ use in the 
advnnce*td Cawnpoor ; and had it^pot been for a severe visitatioi:! 

^of cholera, the admirably effected occupation of Allahabad would 
AdvAnconn have been attdoded with no material loss. Every era* 
deavour wasi now made to march upon Cawnpoor, but 
nHveiork. , the tardy arrival of the men pret^ented this untilJune 30, 
when 400 of the Fusileers and 300 Sikh^ with two guns, marched 
under Major Renaud. % ^ 

On the same day General Havelock arrived, and on J uly 7, a 
column set out under his own command, to avenge the butchery 
at Cawnpoor, which it had been too late to prevent. To tbe 
last, Neill and Havelock had clung to the hope that the garrison 
orthe intrenchment would be able to hold out ; but the news which 
had arrived before the column could inarch, had extinguished 
hope. 

Havelock's column, including Renaud's force, consisted of about 
Incidents of 2, OCX) men, European and Sikhs, a company of Royal 
the insrch. Artillery, and fifty horse, of whom twenty were English 
officers and gentleman under Captain Bairow. On the 10th he 
received nows that the Sepoy regiments from Bithnor were advanc- 
ing; and making two forced marches, he joined Renaud n^ar 
Futtehpoor on tbe 12th. Without having lime to rest the men, he * 
found himself obliged to attack the enemy, about 4,000 strong, 
with twelve guns. The Sepoys did not await his advance, but 
Bcjired by the execution of the Enfield rifles, fled, abandoning their 
guns ; and want of cnvaliy alone prevented the action froin being 
more de^dsive ; but not one English soldier had been lost On the 
13th, crossing the bridge at Fandoo Nuddee, after a sharp combat, 
in which be lost Major Renaud and twenty-five men, bit tods 
four guns from the enemy, Havelock found himself on the IGth 
opposed by 6,000 Sepoys, under, it was said, the command of the 
Nana himself, strongly posted in a succession of villages. The 
odds were very heavy against the English force ; but Village after 
village was carried by the men of* each regiment in tutn, without 
a check, and tbe whole of the rebel army were driven from tbeiA 
position, fleeing inlo Cawnpoor, dbd leaving seven guns and 260 
dead behind them. The l^glbh force had lost eight killed and 
eighty-eight wounded, or disabled by cjpnstroke. 

It was impossible to do more, for the evening was dosing in ; and 
Rftvciotn ^ weary and hungry, lay down to rest near the 
mdiM • great parade-ground of the statiom They bad heard 
Cnimpoor. gg they marched up, of the destracrion of 

Wheelerb garrison ; hut also that more than a hundred English 
people were still in confinement Would they have the glory and 
the happinchs of rescuing diem P 
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A1a 8 no t AAer the defeat on the Pandoo Nuddee on tlie ldtli| 
it was d^tgd by the N4na and Aaim Oolla whether 
th€^ remainder of the priaoneta should not be put to theBiiKiiiUi 
death ; and on its being decided that this course alone^ priiionan. « 
m at Jhansy, would prevent further advance, they were all brutallv 
destroyed on the 16th, some by shot, somd by sword-cuts ; while 
there is no doubt that ftany who survived wounds fmf a while, 
and little children, were thrown alive into the well which received, 
by most accounts, 210 bodies. Early o# the 17th, Havelock’s 
biigade marched into the station, and soon reached the scene of 
massacre. What was seen there, in all its sickening horror, need 
not be described again ; but was it marvellous that the mournful 
blood-stained relics, the little shoes and scraps of clothing, 
deep well filled with fresh dead — caused every British soldier to 
make an inward vow of Avenge, which to the last was sternly 
fulfilled P Over that well, now enclosed by a rich Gothic screen, 
stands an angel in marble, with folded wings and crossed arms, an 
emblem of the rest of the dead beneath, who await the Lord’s 
coming. 

Havelock did not delay at Cawnpoor. Beinforced by Neill with 
200 men, and the party which had come up in the Haveinok** 
stesmer^he marched to Bitboo^ on the 19th, blew up 
the magazine, and burned the palace, but found no enemy ; and, 
returnidg to Cawnpoor, left Neill, now brigadier-generol, in com- 
mand of the station, and crossed over into Oudh. How irciii at 
Neill did his work there, restoring confidence, re-esta- • 

blishing the administration, and punishing rebels — making the 
worst of them clean up the blood of the UQurdered prisoners, and 
while he protected the well disposed, became a terror to evil-doers — 
how piles of plundered effects were, as it were, laid at liis feet, does 
not require repetition } but Havelock’s progress needs to be followed. 
On the 29th, be advanced from Mungiilwar towards Lukhnow, and 
beat the enemy at Oondo ; but from disease, aunstroke, B«v€ioek*s 
and caaualtfks in action, he had lost 150 men in one 

andahe returoed to hh camp and awaited ns- LukHaow, 
itkforcetr nU from Neill Apaio^on Aufptst 4, with 1^300 men and 
thirteen guna^ he advanced, and met the enemy, 20,000 strong, at 
Busherat Ouoj, and, nothing daunted by numben, attacked and 
defeated him: but advance vsfis impossible, for clioleia and dyaentaiy 
were fast strikhig down his men. He therefore again retired to 
Mungulwar, and on the Idth, findmg it inipmcdeable BaKtanM 
to force the tbirty-dx miles of road to Lukhnow with 
the troops at his disposal, he racrosaed the Ganges, in time to save 
Keill from some inconvenieoce : for,mioDaragSd by the weakness of 
hit Ibm, the rebel troops had gathered' round him in oonsUMUe 

Bm 
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nunil)er 0 . On the 15th, they hadt advanced cloee lb the canton- 
ment, they were attacked by Neill and driven^ofF/and the 
conibHt at **^1^®**> * heavy body of them, drawn up near Bithoor, 

<iiitiioor. engaged by Havelock, and routed ; but there was 

no cavalry to pursue. I^enceforth the brigade at Cawnpoor wafa 
not molested ; but by* sickness and casualties it had been re- 
duced to little more than 700 able m6n,^id it was evident that 
(ionsiderublo reinforccnients must arrive ere Lukhnow could be 
relieved. I , 

The progress of the relieving detachments was, however, delayed 
MuUny at hy evcuts at and near Dinnpoor, where, on July 25, three 
niiiHiuior. native regiments — the 7th, 8th, and 40th— mutinied, and 

succeeded in leaving the station unopposed. To the last General 
Lloyd, who commanded them, had believed in the good faith of 
these men, and refused to disarm them. The mutineers crossed the 
Soane, plundered Arrah, and, joined by Koer Singh, a Zemindar who 
Qniiant rebelled, attacked a house in which sixteen Eng- 

artr«>iucat lishmen with fifty Sikh police had taken refuge and 
* fortified. The defence of this position forms a most 
interesting episode of the war : and it is satisfactory to record that 
the services of Mr. Boyle, an engineer, who had fortified the house, 
and conducted the defence, have bt^en recognised by bis admission 
to tlie Order of the Star of India. An attempt to relieve the 
besieged party, made from Dinnpoor by a detachment of tlie 1 Cth 
and 57th Foot, was attended with serious loss, owing to incautious 
proceedings, and forced to retire ; and the fate of the Englishmen 
appeared inevitable, when, collecting such men as were available, 
Major Vincent Eyre, of the Artillery, formed a small field force, 
with which he defeated the rebels, with severe loss, on August 2, 
and on the 5rd had the tnitisfaction of releasing the gallant men 
who had so bravely defended themselves. 

Meanwhile extensive I’einforcements of English soldiers had 
Arrival of Calcutta : Sir Colin Campbell had arrived as 

RirOiStn' comma)ider-in-cbief, Sir James Outram had'tiome up as 
rAiiiiibeiu ^ Allahabad, and, on September 16, h#^ad joined 
Havelock and Neill with 1,400, men. Outram was the senio|i3 
Second o^cer aud might have assumed the command; but he 
Hdvnuroon generously waived his rank, and acted only as civil 
j.ukiina«r.^ commissioner. On the 10th and 20th, 2,500 English 
soldiers crossed the Ganges, and 9 n the 21sb encountered the 
rebel army, which was sharply put to flight, losing four guns, 
token by Outram at the head of the volunteer cav^iy; and on 
the 23rd, a much su^raor force was attacked at the Alumbegh, . 
near Lukhnow, routea, and pursued almost to the city. On the 
£4th, General Havelock gave his men rest before the final struggksi 
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be would be severe, and on September Neill 
Wdi&fj:, tbe^efences of Lukhnow wei« attacked. These tottsisted of 
atieast two miles of narrow lanel, streets, and massive buildings,, 
defended with skill and desperation, an^ the fire poured upon the 
ftssailants was tremendous ; but the}* wem never checked, and as 
the evening closed, the victors, and those fiiey rescued, Rescue of 
had clasp^ hands, thanking God that deliverance 
had been effected. Such a combat had necessarily caused hea\ y 
loss, and the J(illed, wounded, and missing were 404 men ; among 
them, to the grief of the whole army, and of the English nation, 
the galhuit James Neill met his death from a chance 
shot almost at the entrance of the British position, and 
in the moment of victory. There hod been few men more popular 
in the army, and few, if any, whose real military skill and dashing 
bravery inspired more confidence, or were more deeply respected. 


, CHAPTER VI. 

UrRRATIOVS AT D;:ULy AND CURRENT EVENTS, SEPTEMBER TO 
• NOYEMfiER, 1857. 

Before Ilavebck was able to make his final endeavour to reach 
liukhnow, the siege of Dehly was in active progress, tiic siege ^ 
As has been previously staled, it was opened in reality 
on September 7; for what preceded it was simply retention of 
position. The ground between the BritUb position on the ridge 
and the city was first cleared as iiiuch as possible of walls and 
buildings during several days of constant skijaiishing. Between 
the 7th and 11th, three batteries of heavy and one of light guns 
had been constructed and armed, in 'spite of the furious inusketr;^ 
fire from the walls of Dehly ; and fifty guns poured shot 
and shell against the curtains bitween the water and 
the Kashmli'e bastions, without cemtion, day or night. It was 
ftknowirdged by nil that thee rebel defenders did conduct of 
their utmost in never flinching from the filb, even t»‘e reMu. 
after all their guns were disabled and dismounted; maintaining 
an unceasing discharge of nffusketry, making snllict on the* works, 
and endeavouring with their cavalry to 101*06 the rear of the 
position. By the 13th, tlie massive walls were reduceil (o ruin, 
and at night, Groathed, Home, I^ng, and Medley, BrwriisBHPg 
officers of the Engineers, crept t«i the focjj; of the 
breaches, and returned safely, reporting .them practicable. There 
was no time for delay, which was desired by none^ for every 

3 B 2 
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day's skirmisbiog and protection bf the batteries <Kily decreased 
oi c ctbe number of effectiTe soldiers and sweUed the list of 
^nehiy. non-elfectires, now over i,000 men. At three in the 
morning of September 1^, three assaulting columns bad formed 
in the trenches. Ooc,^ under Brigadier Nicholson; 1,000 strong, 
was to storm the breach of the Kashmere bastion ; the second, 
under Brigadier Jones, 850 strong, that or the water bastion; and 
the third, 950 strong, under Colonel Campbell, to attack the 
Kashmere gate, when it. should he blown down-^in all, 2,800 
men. Other columns were formed for reserve and for attack 
upon the suburb of Kissengunj, and, with the exception of a 
trifling force left to protect the camp, the whole of the British 
treops were employed. At the main breach, as the counterscarp 
had not been blown in, the dry ditch, eighteen feet deep, was a 
fonnidable obstacle under the furious fire opened upon the 
stormers ; but it was crossed, the wall beyond climbed, and in a 
few minutes the breach was won. 

At the Kashmere gate the powder-hags were laid by Lieu* 
Tiie Rath- tenants Home and Salkeld of the Engineers, with a party 
inewgaie. Qf volunteers for this desperate service, of wlAm the 
two foremost were shot dead as they laid the bags. Salkeld was 
wounded in two places as he triec* to fire the train, and Sergeant 
Burgess, who took the match from him, was also shot de^ as 
he applied it : but the explosion tbllowed, and the bugler of the 
52nd, attached to the party, sounding the advance, the stormers 
rushed in over the ruins of the just fallen gate, and carried ail 
before them. But Dehly was not yet won. As the various columns 
advanced into the city, they were met by an unceasing and 
deadly fire from terraced houses, from massive buildings and 
mosques, and in an attempt to storm a narrow street which led 
Dfliith of ^ Bum bastion, the gallant John Nicholson was 
Brisiuiter Struck down by what proved to he a mortal wound, 
jficuoiton. n ^gjjj attempt to carry the great Jun^ma mosqw^, 

the wearied troops rested on the ground they bad won. 

Outside the walls, the right atta^-ik, luider Major Rei had falle^^,. 
pniiiiK sf Kashmere contingent lost their guns, Mi^or Reff ' 

riginsttMk. being badly wounded. The columns, retired to the 
ridge, but their retreat had been bravely covered ky the oavalry 
under Hope Gfant, and three of the Sfebels' guns in Kissengunj^ 
which had done much execution, were spiked. All tbe*nor^em 
rampar^, from the church to the Kabool g^, had been deared 
of the enemy, and thirty-seven guns had. Wn taken; but the 
loss had been veiy^severe, in 28Q, ,<.1,170 wounded, 

Onenttoniiii remaiiied 

tbi> ?iir. ^ intocb Early next di^ thote ahdhd by the 
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nicirtaiB bad been brought up, and tbe magaadne baring 

been br^dftd, was stormed .and ^taken. It containedP b70 gune, 
numjr of tbe largest calibre^ which might now be employed against^ 
(be enemy; but the mortars were doing their wmk effectiyely 
upon the palace and other positions^ t^p rebel fire manifestly 
■iMckened, and the English line of attack, carefully maintained and 
supported during the 17th and 18th, advanced steadily through 
the city. ^ 

On the lOiSi, the Bum bastion, the strongest point of the rebel 
defences, was surprised and carried, and on the morning of the 
iSOtb, the Lahore gate and Garstin bastions followed. Hodson, 
with his horse, finding the Dehly gate open, made his way to the 
JummaMusjid unopposed, and shortly ^terwards the Tiippaiare 
gates of the palace w«ye forced open, and the last occuiiied. 
stronghold captured; but it was unoccupied, except by some 
wounded Sepoys, and a few fanatics who had retreated into it and 
there met their doom. General Wilson had ordered no quarter to 
he given to men with amis in their hands ; but beyond rebels, 
it was a joyful consideration of the victors, that amidst all the 
plunder, devastation, and, at one time, drunkenness, of the troops, 
who had fallen upon stores of liquors purposely placed in their 
way, nb women or children, %ttd few, if any, of the peaceable 
inhabitants and tradera of the populous and wealthy p,,f,teuion 
city had Buffered. The captum of Dehly had occupied ^*'***^^’ 
six days of hard fighting in naiTow streets and at every dis- 
advantage ; but the triumph had been complete, and not a re^i 
soldier remained alive in it. Alone, and as Lord Canning happily 
expressed it in his proclamation, ^ befbre a single soldier of the many 
thousands who are hastening from England to uphold praoiamir 
the supremacy of the British power has set foot on 
these shores,' Wilson’s army had achieved a success which, from 
the character and obstinacy of the resistance, was unparalleled iu 
the hist0i]l of India, and by few, if any, in that of war. ^ 

Contn^jpg the utterly inadequate force with which Sir Henry 
iJjjpBamoH invested Dehly with that which took it, the Anintiinee 
undying glory of assistance rerts upon Lord Lawrence* 

Under the domination of his powerful will, Sikh levies, Goorkhas, 
the troops of Sikh rajahs and feudatories, the powerful aim-tiain, 
supplied money, and Engltsh soldiers had suoceaAvelj reached the 
camp on the ridge, and one and all contribnted to the result, while 
the dauntless brav% of English and native soldiers croinmd alL 
Buttbecost in de$d anddisahled men had been heavy. From the 
beginning of the Bnyun, 

stiiimofthedty,S^$^eSemled, wounded, ordisabled, 
in tlie (bUowing propbr^o^ killed, ^ ; wonndedf 
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j,5($0; inissin^r^ 13 -total, 2,151.* Nativefi killed, ^10; \rouDded, 
1,220; ifA:^inji^, 17- total, 1,68(]^ TJbe rebels' loss ccftild never be 
, estimated , but their dead lay literally in heaps in some 

Tiic roMa. whole was necessarily very great. Tho^ 

that escaped broke iht(^ two b()dies, one proceeding into the Doodb, 
another along the lint of the river Juinnnt It was at first supposed 
Tiir kiiw taken the king with them : but on the 

hniHKiit 21st it was i^^eertained that he was at the tomb of the 
HiMimAyoon’s hhuperor lioomayoon, his ancestor, at a short distance 
toiiio. brought ill with bis Inniily 

by Captain Hudson, and lodged in his own pa1a(;e. Next day 
llodson, taking a hundred of his own men, went again to the 
toflib, and seized two of the king's sons, and his grandson, in 
midst of a crowd of armed retainers, wh(> overawed by his bearing, 
laid down their weapons ; but as the princes proceeded in a native 
„ . carriage to tlie citv, it was surrounded near the gates 

hhoiir^ two of by a tlireatemng crowd, and anticipating an attempt at 
till piimtii. YescMGf llodson shot both of them, and taking their 
htxlios to the most public place in the city, the}' were exposed, as 
men who hud caused the helpless English women and children to 
he murdered on May 1 1 and 12. Thus closed the tenible tragedy 
of Dehly, blood-stained from the Earliest period of its fofindutioii 
to the close of its greatness. 

With what eagerness the news of the final result w'as looked 
AiosU'ty In throughout India can hardly be expressed : and while 
iiidinivRard^ the six days of fighting in the city, and the apparently 
HIM nehi>. giQ^y progress made in its capture, could only be under- 
stood by those who estimated the nature of the warfare and were 
Effects of the Assured of final success, there were many wdio yet feared 
ifictiiry. there miglit be failure, and dreaded the result. To all 
well-allbctcd natives the news was as joyful as to the English ; to 
others it was a deathblow of hope. By it many a wavering 
^ileftain was restrained from outbreak, for no prominent head to 
the rebellion now existed : and those who might havefrejoiced ia 
the chance of a new sovereignty of Dehly refused the doniinatio^^, 
of mutinous Sepoys, without leakers, without any common bond 
of union, and without resources. Day by day the mighty power 
of England was becoming manifest in Ae arrival of fresh soldiers, 
and was aided not a little by the loyal demonstrations of native 
princes and people in every part of India. 

Two riying columns were at once dispatched from Dehly to 
pnranie of pursue the mutineers and prevent them from m^ing 
Kliliy head in tbo country. That under Brigadier Greatheil, 
urcntiipti't , sweeping down upon Allygurh, and dispersing and 
shattering every rebel band, was pursuing its tmj to 
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Cftwnpoor, when an ui*gent message from Mr. Ileade at Agra 
met him it Ilattras. Mi^ Oqjivin, the lieutenant- Ivenciafe 
■ governor of the north -western provinces, had died on .• 

September 9, and for his successor, Cokmel Fraser, Mr. Reade was 
officiating. While the English forces wefe occupied with Dehly, 
a considerable army of iiiutineera from Indoor, Gwalior, and other 
southern stations had assembled at Dhdlpoor, on the Chumbiil, 
hoping to be joined by the GwaUor c^itingcnt; but, as yet it 
had not luoVed, for Sindia had been able to restrain it: the 
others could not remain inactive, and Agra, weakly defended, 
seemed an easy prey, and, could it be gained, would be a rallying 
point for all other bodies of mutineeis now in the field. It was 
indeed fortunate the Dhdlpoor rebels had tot moved sooner ;*but 
(ireathed, milking a forqpd march, reached Agra on the morning 
of October lOth, and as the men were resting, unaccoutred, a 


sharp fii'e was opened upcm tlieni from masked rebel guns. During 
the pre\iou8 night, the rebel force, 7,000 stiimg, had marched 
from Dhdlpoor with the intention of surpiisiiig the fort, 
but were happily forestalled. The action was short niN'iHHt 
but decisive ; and with the loss of their twelve guns, 
their (‘amp, and 500 dead, the rebels were pursued by the cavalry 
and hiftse-artillery for five milbs, when the weary troops could do 
no moixi, and the rebels, scattering themselves among the fields of 
tall maize, escaped. This essential service performed, the coluinii 
marched on to Cawnpoor, which it i-eached on October 26. , 

With a like success, another column from Dehly, under Brigai- 
dier Showers, took the forts of Kanoud and Jhajur, and gii»werVs • 
cleared the country of all r^bel bands and plunderers that 
infested it, restoring older, and re-establishing the executive go- 
vernment. To tlie south, many spirited aflifirs had taken place, 
into the details of which it is needless to enter ; but success had 


attended all, and the Io 3 'h 1 Bombay troops had at last 
struck in, dieating a large body of rebels at Mundissoor noii.bny 
in good st^Je ; and Brigadier St^mrt, at Dhar, was doing " ^ 

0fCi»od. F* rvice with the Malwah field force, part of which was com- 
|K)sed of the cavalry and infadtry of the Hyderabad contingent. 
During July and August, Colonel Davidson, the Resident at 
Hyderabad, had, with excellent judgment, assembled ^d^rnhAd 
a strong brigade of tlie contingent at Mulkapoor in 
Berar ; and throughout the subsequent campaigns no force ren- 
dered more able or gallant service than the Nizam’s esntingent, 
which, composed as it was of the same elements in men as the 
Bengal army, and excited by the prevalent rumours and events, 
luight^ under inacUon, have proved mutinous. 

The constxy now bemune, as it were, dotted with smaUti 
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events and actions, as everywhere that they could be discovered 
Viiried minor rebels and^ mutineers were, suctessively at- 
^ Dvents nnd tacked. N ear Azimgurh the Goorkhas of J ung Bahadoor 
eoniimiii. Nipal, led fey Gaptidn Boileaux and Mr. Venable^, 
defeated a largo body pf the enemy on September 20. On Oc- 
tober 2, Major English, with a wing of tl^ 63rd and a few Sikhs, 
attacked a large rebel force at Chuttra and routed them, taking 
four English six -pound^' guns, ten ele;>hant8, and all their camp- 
equipage, with 60,000 rupees in cash. On NovembeS^ 1, with part 
of the Naval Brigade and some detachments of English regi- 
ments, Colonel Powell attacked the Dinapoor regiments atK^wah, 
and though he lost his life, the victory was won by Captain Peel, 
whose seamen here hkd their first brush with the enemy. All 
these movements and actions were, bo^ev^r, of secondary im^ 
portance before the great combinations of Sir Colin Campbell, 
which were now in progress. 


CHAPTER VII. 

mm sxoovn belief of LuxHBbw, abb field oFkEA^ioira, 

BOVEMBEB ABD DSCEMBSB, 1867. 

After the first relief of the garrison of Lukhnow on Septem- 
outiiim*t James Outram assumed the command, 

defriioeof The rebel forces, so far from retiring from the dty^ 
Lukhnow. pressed the siege more closely, with augmented 

numbers, and for the aaoceeding two months the defence rivalled 
that of the preceding. The details form an instructive lesion in 
the art of war, from the manner in which advantage was taken of 
every building and cover, however alight, and the incessant 
mining and countermining against the native attack^ which in 

KutiTemtAM respect wss peculiarly ingenious and qprsevenmg. 
mid iMHuitor- At the crisia at which the former relief took place, twq|^ 
*”^"**' mines had been carried under the very centre of the 
English position, which 'qj^are fortunately discovered: and during 
the second defsnee Gene^ Outram records that shafts aggre- 
gating 260 feet ift depth and 3,291 feetbf ^gallery,' were executed 
by his troops. It h^ been imposcdble either, send away the, 
rick and munded of the previous siege, or to .retire from Lukb- 
now : and thongb in some peril fi<om dnrarion of the attadc 
and shortness of pmviipon, it was a happy dreamsUmos that the 
positiun was maintained without the necessitj of attempting te 
retire. 
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Meanwhile, reinforcements from £nfi:laDd were aniving daily in 
C^cutta, atd were forwarded oqpsecutively to Gawn^ l«iiifor«^ 
pror, which was the point of rendezvous for all de- • 

^ohments and flying columns ,: and Ota November 0, Sir Cdlia 
Campbell advanced for the relief of Geneisl Outram to 
Buntua, on the Lukhnaw road, where, on the 12th, and 
afterwaidson the 14th, he was joined by other troops and 
detachments which brought up his fory to about 5,0P0 men of 
all arms, wiQi thirty guns. The daring feat of Mr. Kavanagh in 
carrying news from General dutram to Sir Colin through the 
rebel forces, is a well-known incident cf the war, and met with a 
merited reward in the Victoria Cross and a handsome donation 
of 2,0001. 


On the 14th, the ^dvigice against the rebel positions began : and 
one after another they were carried at the point of the 
bayonet, the Sikhs and Punjabees vying with the MiHiuAt 
English soldiers for pre-eminence in the varied combats. “‘^**“®*^* 
The Sikundor Bdgh, a large encldsure, strongly garrisoned by the 
enemy, was breached and stormed by the Highlanders, the 6drd 
Foot, and 4th Punjabees, when every soul found within it perished, 
and more than 2,000 of riie enemy’s dead were afterwards taken 
out anti buried. The day’s ^oceedings were wound up by the 
capture of the Shah Nujuf, a mosque, surrounded by a loopholed 
wall, where the Naval Brigade greatly distinguished themselves, 
bringing up their heavy guns, in the thick of the flfe, closq to 
the building. The capture of this position brought the a&^ailouts 
into communication with the garrison. The Mess-house, another 
fortified rebel post, was not cairied till the afternoon of the 17th ; 
bat the women, sick, and wounded, could not be removed till 
the 19th, when they all happily reached thb Sikunder B%h in 


safety. 

Next day the position, defended so nobly for six weary months, 
was evtcigited under such admimble precautions that 


the enem|, ignorant of the merement, continued firing of tbefiriiiah 
0 on il h ig after no one remained there. Sir Colin Camp- 

bell’s dispatch forma an eloqueift record of the serviees performed by 
all, which were liberally rewarded h||poveniment, by 
honours, distinctions, and extra allowances. Conridering CsnipiiJrn 
the severity of the fighting, the loss of the British Ibroe in 
the last movement was not heavy, in 122 killed and 414 wounded, 
That of the rebels could never be ascertained, but was Vflieved «to 
have been about 6,000 : and it wee mainly o^g to Sir Colin^s cere 
in not employing hk men in eaaaults till the powerful artillery faml 
done iti work, that the compseativelyainaB loss may beetUtfibuted. 
It was 30 part of Sir CoHn’s Campbell’s plea to attack the eiiy 
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itself on this occasion. AVith the small force at bis disposal, it 
'would havS been impossible to have^ done so with ed^ct, and tm'y 
^partial operation was out of the question. On the 2drd, the whole 
licnth of ^he troops cvere safe at Dilkoosha, near the cit^^ 

Hnveiuck. where, on th|^ 24th, the noble Sir Henry Havelock died 
from dysentery, and was buried at the Alumbajfh, Here General 
Oiitrain was left with 4,0(X) men, and on the 27th Sir Colin com- 
iiienced his return to Giwnpoor with a large convoy. He had 
only reached Huniiee, \^en sounds of a heavy cannonade in the 
direction of Cawnpoor induced him push on, the more especially 
as he had not heard from General Windham, whom he had 
left with 2,000 men in charge of the entrenchment, for several 
days. 

The Gwalior contingent, heretfifore n^'utral, and restrained by 
The owaiior ^india, though they had mutinied in June when several 
fuiiittEfont. olficera were shot by them, had at last marched 

to join the rebel forces under the Nana and his brother, Bala 
Sahib ; and their united troops amounted to 20,000 men, with 
forty guns. I'lie Gwalior contingent was one of the finest and 
most perfectly disciplined native levies in India, and among the 
rebel leaders, 'fantia Topee, a Mahrattii Brahmin, but a soldier of 
singular ability, now" appeared for ftie first time as a generll. As 
the rebel forces advanced on Cawnpoor, General Windham 'went 
forth to meet them on the 20th, with about 1,200 men and twelve 
giuis, and touted the first body be came up with, near the Pandoo 
Action nt i evidently no conception of their en- 

csiwiipcKir. tij.Q numbers, and next day, finding himself outfianked, 
retired on his entrenchment in some confusion, losing the camp- 
equipage, w^hich had been collected for the army, and much 
stores. The enemy now closed upon the entrench men t, gaining 
possession of the city of Cawnpoor, and it was only by severe 
fighting on the 28th that the entrenchment itself was pre- 
served from hoinbai'dment, while there was the utmost danger 
that the biidge of boats across the Ganges, by whichu alone Sir 
Colin Campheirs force could gain Cawnpoor, would be destroyed.^ 
His hurried march forward, thefefore, was an able stroke of 
generalship : and on the 2|^h and 30th the whole of the convoy 
and troops had safely reached their destination. 

Theresas no tioubt that the Englisfi force a^. Cawnpoor had 
been handled unskilfully, while that of the rebels had beed 
cleverly directed, and it was evident they must be driven from tbeir 
position, which was every day becoming stronger ; but till Sij^ 
Colin Campbell was fiae of all impediments and anxieties in re- 
gard to sick and wounded, be made no step in advance. AH 
ihese were dispatched to Calcutta^ 'with the garrison of LukhnoWi 
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by Decembef 5, and on the 6tll tbe enemy was attacked with in* 
finite spiritiand resolution, the Naval Brigade winning 
frtsh renown by the manner in \^ich they moved and m ^ 

handled, as it was described, ‘like playthings,* their 
^leavy 24-pounder guns. All the troops, combined and admirably 
led, routed the right w^ng of the enemy, taking seventeen guns, 
twenty-five waggons, and all their 6ioi*eB; and the pursuit, taken 
up by General Little, was continued fo^ fourteen miles. Mean- 
while their left wing was attacked by General Mans- *MnniiMHd'i 
field in the rear, and totally routed ; and on the 7th 
not a man of the great rebel army could be seen for miles around 
Cawupoor. The British loss had been singulai'ly small, in thirteen 
killed and eighty-six wounded. • 

Making sure of overiaking at least a portion of the rebels, who 
had made otF to tho ferry called Semi Gliat, twenty- 
five miles above Cawnpoor, Brigadier Hope Grant, after H..|n*oriiui i 
discovering a large amount of treasure at Bithoor, ‘ ** *’ 

])ursued them with n brigade of 2,000 infantry and 600 cavalry. 
He found them on the 0th where he had expected, aitd comimr, of 
won a complete victoiy, taking fifteen guns, and their *^*'‘«*‘ 
waggons, much anvnunition, and some standards ; while it is more 
stirprising to relate that not #ne man of his force was even hurt : 
the rebels, on the contrary, sustaiuing heavy loss from a noble 
charge by the cavalry, the 0th Lancers and 6th Punjabees. lu 
two actions the Gwalior contingent had lost thirty-two guns, the 
arm in which they liad most prided thomselves. 

The commander- in-chief was now free to undertake a general 
canipnign against the rebels in Oiidh and liohilkhand. 

It was ably planned and as ably executed. Separate rM'iMiwigB 
columns under himself, Hope Grant, Seaton fn iu Dehly^ *^*’“***' 
and Walpole, cleamd the country as far as Fiirrukabad, in ike 
course of the month of December ; and at Fiitteligurh ynrioM 
a brilliant victory over the rebel Nawab of that place 
Avas won oy Colonel Kinlesid^, who took twelve guns and their 
^waggorn tnd stores from the enemy, who left 700 dead on the 
'Afield and in their pursuit fur smen miles. On the 27th, Colonel 
Seaton routed the enemy at Mynpuor^, taking six guns : and in 
both these affairs the British loss was strangely small. 

At Lukbnow, Outrani ^ad not been idle. Sn DecAnber 22, 
be sallied out with two regiroeots at night, and routed othwoper*. 
a body of rebels who had taken up a position on the 
Cawnpoor road; and on the 26th, Mahomed Hussein, a relad 
loader, with 6,000 men, posted at Majowlei, was also defeated by 
CJolon^ Boweroft. Jung Bahidoor of Nipdl was advancing to 
co-operate with the British forces, with 10»000 Goorkhas from 
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^ bU ftonlier ; and at Fumikabad were now collected fo,000 troopa 
under the tommander-in-chief. ^ El^where, before ibe close of 
the year, many districts had been cleared of rebels. The muti- 
neers of Dacca 'were perishing in the jungles of Dhootdn, 
which they had retreated. In Sylhet, the last remnant of the 
34th Native Infantry had been destroyed by Captain Byng ; and 
thus, eastward from Dinapoor, all was already safo and tranquiL 
In Central India, Sangir was held by the diet Native Infantiy 
and 3rd Cavidry, both fmthful to the last. Brigadie^ Stuart had 
routed, near Mundissoor, the rebel force, which was attacking 
Neemuch. llewah, the spirited rajah of which was throughout 
^faithful, had been purged of rebels by the gallant young political 
ageltit, Lieutenant Osborne. At Mhow/ and Holkar’s Indoor, order 
had been completely restored: for on pecember 15, the three 
mutinous regiments there were disarmed. Thus, the future 
war was restricted to Oudh, Rohilkhund, and pari" of Bundel- 
khund; and for operations to the southward two columns under 
Sir Hugh Rose (now Lord Strathnairn) and Brigadier Whidodc^ 
of the Madras army, were already in motion. 

Much retributive justice had been dealt out to prominent rebeb. 
The Nawah of Jhdjur, the Meer Nawdb, and other men of rank, 
taken in arms, were tried by comdtission, and hanged at*Dehly. 
No mercy was shown in any case, either to great men or sub* 
ordinates : and all who were connected with murders or massacres, 
ns pt Dehly,.were for the most part hunted down and executed. Yet, 
though the people of dbaffected districts had already perished by 
thousands, the cry for more revenge, more blood — raised furiously 
in Calcutta, and repeated by the press of Indb almost without 
intermission for many months'— srill continued, emd Lord Canning 
ui^as assailed in India and in England by a hurricane of abuse, 
which was indeed hard to endure, but which passed over him 
unheeded. Time, and subsequent events, have done ample justice 
both to his motives and to his much-abused ^demencyi^ While, 
at the outset, he endowed every person in authority frith extra 
powers, be fajund, as the circle of rebellion and resistance iiHr-% 
rowed, and as almost indberimifiate slaughter was carried on, 
that restraint was needed, and he resdlutely imposed it by fab 
order; on July 81. Refil criminals wm not the leas bifought to 
eondi^ punishnftnt ; but the burning of suspected villages and 
indberiminate slaughter of the people, were ehedfed in time, and 
the paciQpation of disturbed districts and the, estahlbhmeut of 
order were rajddly ^cted. Even at Dehly, before the end of 
1857, most of the inhabitants had return^ to their houses; 
trade and asual oceupstions had been mumed; the fortifibitiofis 
had bean sa^d ttm a wild oiy had g^e out Ibr theb 
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(testruotion ; Vnd litUe but tbe*rain8 of tbe bftstiont and breachea ^ 
lemaiiied 1u tell- of the fierce oonteat that had there, 

lAatlj, the north-weatem prOTlncea were separated from the 
^gttlatioB districts, and for the preset placed imder the able 
administration of Sir John Lawrence. 


0 

CHAPTER VIIL 

* MTUTABT OPEBATTOKS, JANTTABT TO JtmB, 18fi8. 

Ov January 27, a military commission, of which Colonel Dawel 
of the Ben^ Artillery was president, assembled in the 
palace at Dehly, the scene of the glories and vicissitudes kinirof 
of the great imperial family for 880 years, for the trial ®****^' 
of Mahomed Bahddoor Shah, the lust king. After twenty days’ 
proceedings, the king was found guilty of having ordered the 
murder of forty-nine Christians at Dehly; of waging war upon 
the British Government ; and of exciting tbe people of India, by 
proclamations, to destroy the English. Sentence of death was 
recorded against him, but cmumuted into one of transportation. 
His favourite wife, Zeenut Mah&l, and his son Jowdn Bukht, 
decided to accompany him, and they were eventually forwarded 
to Tounghoo in Burmah. In the state of existing feeling against 
the roy<d family, it might have gone hard with the queen ifbhe 
had been put un her trial ; but no prosecution was entered &giunst 
her or her son. The commutation of sentence raised afresh tbe 
clamour against Lord Canning's clemency, and in self-defence he 
reviewed, in a minute for the Court pf Directors, all his oyro 
acts, in so admirable a spirit of fairness and justice to 
the people of India at large, that his worst enemies OMDuinrft 
were silegced by his calm magnanimity. 

On January 2, tbe commanW*in-chief, driving the rebels from 
its virmily, became master of Furrukabad, and lay Brsnuoftns 
there while Hope Grant routed them in R^ilkhund 
on the 27th, with his usual success. On the 12th, at Lukhnow, 
Sir James Outram defeated a very imposing attack upon h\a 
position it the Alumh&gh, l^y on army of the eebels e^mftted St 
30,000 men, after a Gomto which lasted from sunrise till late 
in the afternoon ; and on the 16tb, a second, and even moiw 
desperate assault from the same anny met with a ^ result. 
The month of January pafsed away wdtbogt any move pn the part 
of the oommandeMni*clw,ior he had reeeiv^ ozders from the 
goreroo^generali whidh |ixected an entire ehaage in ^e plan of 
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his ciimpaign; and it is to he revetted he was efez interfered 
with. Ii^ %lmiriible good temper, however, Sir Ooliif made new 
arrangements and prepartitions Yor attacking Oudh, instead, *ns 
fie had bf^fore deierinintjd, of iirst dealing Kohilkhund, anc^ 
reserving Oudh for his hiial effort. Meanwhile, Brigadier Franks, 
driving the enemy beflfre him, had advanced to the south-east 
fn^ntierof Oudh, and joined Jung Bahadoor's Goorkhos, thus com- 
pleting tiio cordon in thiU direction. 

The Bombay column Sider Sir Hugh Hose, which 4iad steadily 
Tiioram- advanced into Centrid India, took possession of the 
iwiffn. strong fort of Ratgurh, and the road was thus opened 
for the relief of Saugor. Some alaim was caused by a partial 
111 utjny of Madras troops at Nagpoor on January 18, which was, 
however, instantly suppressed by the remainder, and Sir Hugh 
Hose's force was enabled to continue its inarch. Again, on ]<eb- 


ruary 21, General Outrum was attacked by 20,000 men, the Bdgum 
of Oudh being herself in the lield : and repulsed them with a fearfid 
carnage, losing, on his part, only nine men wounded. On the2>h'd, 
Bir Hope (H'ant captured the town of Mtnnin Gunj, in the direc- 
tion of Lnkhiiow, taking six guns, and destroying 1,000 of the 
rebels, his own loss being only two killed and nineteen wounded ; 
ftriifwner 10th, BrigatV^r Franks, with his fruce of 

KriiiikH* 0,000, attacked the army of Mahomed Hussein Xaxiin, 
rittori. estimated at 20,000 stnmg, near Chunda, and look si.x 
guns, and again at Waree, the same evening, putting him to 
tligiit. On the 2J»rd, out-ninnoeuviing the enemy’s general, Franks 
again attacked* his army, now 2t),(X)0 strong, with twenty-five 
gimsj very strongly posted between Bndsliah Ouiij and Sool tan- 
poor; and, turning his right Hank by im admirable movement, 
routed the whole, want of cavalry aloi.e preventing him from fol- 
lowing up his victory. As it was, twenty-on*^ guns were captured, 
and nearly 2,000 of the enemy lay dead or wounded on the Held. 
Again it is surprising to i-eeord that in the two dnys^ fighting 
General Franks had only lost twonn'ii killed and sixteen wounded. 
On Mai'ch I, General Franks brought his brilliant independent j 
operations to a close by joining the general camp before Imkhnow. 

On February 20, the seamen of the * Pearl ’ frigate, under Cap- 
T»ie cam- ^'“0 Sotbebv, joined by Colonel Koweroft, with some 
ihiSS •Nipaleae levies, captured two A^rts near Fyzabad, taking 
conciHUPd. dll tlie guns. On the 20th, after a sharp fight, Jung 
Bahidoor’s Goorkbas stormed the curiously strong fort of Beroze- 
poor, slayillg all the defenders. On March 5, his troops, under 
General Khurruk Bah4dMr, defeated and utterly routed the remains 
of Mahomed Hussein Nazini*s army at^tfae Kandoo river, taking 
their only roniniDing gun, and slaying and wounding GVO of them. 
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Iheflo operatfibns complete theoafikirs in Oudh during Fobruary, 
and confiidei^ably aided the plans of the commander-in-^ldef. 

9*0 the south and west, SiiP Hu^h Rose, on February lO, drove 
the mutineers and rebels from the almost impregnable _ . , ^ 

rort and position of Gurra Kota, and soon atterwards 
defeated them at the pass of Muddunpoor/ which they " ^ 
had disputed. General Roberts, now at the head of a column of 
(1,000 men, was sweeping through Malwah in the diioction of Kdtii. 
General Whitlock's column from NagpoOr, long delayed* there by 
want of draught rattle for his siege guns, was entering Buiidel- 
khiiud;.and in Rewah, Colonel llinde and Captain Osborne, the 
political ng^mt, had, unaided by regular troops, teken six forts, 
sixty-two guns, and completely established order in that priyci-* 
pality. 

The events of March w^re more important. Sir Colin Campbell's 
arrangements were complete: he had conferred with 
the govenior-general, who was now at Allahabad, and Hrmckmi 
on the 2n(l, with a noble army of 2o,000 men, of wliich 
hardly leas than 10,000 were ICuglish troops, the largest number 
ever brought together in India, tbo second attick on Ttukhiiow 
commenced. It is impossible cither to enumerate the variciis 
troops fpiiployed in the field,^ll now veterans, or to follow the 
operations in detail so admirably described in the official dis- 
patches, and in Mr. RusseU's * Diary * and letters to the * Times.* 
There was no doubt, from the strength of the defences, the nuuiber 
of the mutineers and rebels, and the obstinate character of the con- 
test, that the vast preparations of Sir Colin Campbell luiJ been un- 
avoidable to ensure success ; and that it would have been bad policy 
in a political point of view to have run any risk of check or failure. 
The last of the siege-trains reached laikbnow ^n the 4th, and the 
operations commenced in earnest. It was impossible to invest a 
city the circumference of which was twenty inib*s ; but as tlie 
commander-in-ebief states in bis dispatch, * some avenues of supply 
or relief mf^^ht be closed/ On the Ctli, therefore, a pontoon-bridge 
.of casks aiW i-afts was thrown across the river Goorntee, and Sir 
■vames (/utram, at the head of t^e Ist Brigade, cro. sed, Atrni k -e 
with instructions to clem* the defences north of the city, 
and obtain the command of the two great bridges. By this opera- 
tion, which involved some^evere fighting in the Qgpture a£ several 
important positions, the enemy's first line was tunied by the Otli, 
when the Martiniere wns stormed by the 42nd, odi'd, and 90th 
Foot, under Lugard and Hope ; and the 42nd Ilighlanderl and 4th 
Punjab Rifles following, cleared the line of outward defence, by 
which time Sir James Oufram hud established himself to the 
nurth of the Ir m Uridgei * 
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' 'A- 

vEftrly on tlie lltli, a greHt blocliof buildinprs in tltoflecdnd line 
. ' of the defence, called the B^um Eftthee, irna stormed 
utMiUm * and taken by the 9drd Hi/^hlandera, the 4th PunjftbeeSi 
1,000 Goorkhas, led by Brij^ier Adrian, 
and upwanla of 5(X) of tlieVn^niy'a dead wei-e afterwards bnried. W 
was, in fact,^the key of ilie enemy's position, and was irallantly but 
Arr'vnt Of fruitlessly defended. On this dlly, also, JungfBahddcoi 
uiiliSr jTung arrived, with 9,000 Goorkhas and twenty-four ^unt, 
BsiiAdoor. . ^nd was allowed a post on the canal cov^ing the teft 
attack. On the 14th, the Imambdra position was carried by 
assault, and Brnsyer's Sikhs, pressing on, gained the Kaiser Bdg^ 
and thus the third line of defence was penetrated. Next day, 
^croasing the river by a pontoon-bridge, Outram took the Iron^ 
Bridge in reverse, and cdiptured it ; and pursuing Ins course through 
the Muchee Bhowdn and the Tmambartf^ reached the residency. 
So far the city was captured ; but moat of the rebels had been 
able to escape by the vaiioiis outlets. The Queen of Oudh, Huzrnt 
Mahdl, still, however, held the Moosee Bagh, a large palace with 
enclosed gardens about it, with 7,000 men ; and the fanatic 
cnnciiKiiiig Mouhee of Fyzabad remained in the heart of the city 
oiM?rftr.iona. lijg adherents. These bodies were succesdvely 

attacked, the Moosee Bagh on tl^ 10th by Sir James Qutram, 
who drove out the enemy with heavy loss, hut did not succeed in 
capturing the queen ; the Moulvee’s position by Sir Edward Lugard 
on the 21st, with a similar result. 

As on other occasions, Sir Colin Campbell had carefully pro-. 
Trifling tected his troops by artillery, of which he had a great 
uritiNii itfSR. preponderance ; and the loss during the whole of the 
operations amounted to only 127 killed and 505 wounded^ — a 
nian'ellous contrast indeed with the results of battles under Lord 
Gough. Among the officers killed w’^as'the brave Captain Hodson, 
Drath of sir hero of a hundred combats ; and Captain Sir William 

wuuun Peel, of the ‘ Shannon,' the dashing leader of the Naval 
Brigade, having been severely wounded, was recovexin^ when he 
Lam of the attacked by small-pox, and died on ApAl. 27. . Of- 

enemy. the enemy, upwaids of ^,000 were buried, but of tfarir^ 
OSS in wounded no account could ever b® gained. When victory 
M^rderm bad attended the British arms in^ovembeTrLukhnow' 
* MiSilfm • Bcene of a fresh tragedy in* the mu^er, tmdtf* 

ini^hnow.. the oxders of the fanatic Moulvee, o( niaeti^ 

' some of them English ladies. They were taken out Of their prisod 
^ and shot by a party of Uie Tlat Native Mantty. Thh. 
only survivors, the widow Captidn Orr^and 
of '<&if|Ceit 9 t 8 |iiart JaAcson, were reac^ on the 16& by Oaptalna 
^ylejWitht^ pally of Goo^ wbdhadbcien gaufodto 
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tbetn by. a fti|iidly natiTia^ a fe|t wbicb formed one of fttimy 
% romantic' epilBodee «f the capture of the gr^t city. On the 23rd| 
Oeoeiai GrAt overtook a*layj<e Ijpdy of fugitives on fiid road to 
Seetiipo^’^’ ceptured their gone, and routed them with heavy^se^ 
add this affair brouc^it the present military operations ^ 

to a closed The rebels had indeed been dsiven out of ■ 

, . Lukhnowr^ but they wem to be the occasion of many a 
spirited combat before peace was restored to Northern Indian « 
The change in the pfan of the comma^er-in-chief diaected fay 
the. guvemoi^general has been, praviously noticed, and 
as had been expected, the rebels had now united for the nsnimt 
most part at Bareilly, where Khan Bahddoor Khan held 
sway, and as yet had not been molested, lie was supported by * 
the fanatical Mahomedans ; but, from his Oppressive conduct, the 
Hindoos of the province^ were already sighing for the return of 
their old masters, the English. With Khan Bahddoor LMUienof 
Khan were now Prince Ferdze of Dehly, the Bdgum of i*eb«ui«n. 
Oudh, the fanatic Moulvee, and the Ndoa of Bithoor. 

For operations in Hohilkhund, three columns weio employed 
under Generals Seaton, Walpole, and Jones. At a place o»,mT>Rtitn tu 
called Bodamow, on April 14, during a rash assault 
upon a petty fort, which occasioned a greater lass of meu than 
many general act the glRlant young Brigadier- nenthof 
General Adrian Hope was killed, amidst the regret of 
the whole army. On the 23rd, Walpole beat the reh* ’‘i Adriau Hoi.*, 
handsomely at Sirsa, taking ten guns — a victory w xh lef^ 
bridge and the road to Bareilly open. Sir Coliti Cainpb 
now advancing from Cawnpoor; and having joined 
marched on Bareilly by way of Shalijebdnpoor ; while Jones s 
column, driving in the rebels* posts, approached the city from the 
opposite direction, on May 5, as Sir Colin’s army was coming up. 
The object of the combined movement was to allow no o^e to 
escape. As it neared the city, the bead of Sir Colin’s advanced 
^ column wai furiously attacked by a bond of faiiatics, sword in 
hand : but ih^y were all bayoneft^ on the spot, to the number of 
g|33. On the 6th, the heavy guns opened on the city, BRrriiir 
, which was speedily taken, with* all its magazines and niwnMd^ 
stores ; but the rebel Readers had effected their escape. «« 

The Moulvee now turned^ back tipon Shabjehf^poor, ybere a 
weak force bhd been left; and a reinforcement under Brigadier 
^ jpneiv which followed the enemy, had much ado to hold its own, 
obliging Sir Colin himself to hasten to its assistance on llhe 18th, 

. when the rebels made off beyond the frontier of Cudb. , 

Sir R Lugard's column from Lukhnow^nras against 

tbe> rebel K5er Si^h, who was still acti%*e in Behiw ahd^tbf 
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districts about Oudh. He was ]9urBued from plac^ to place 

^ cBrigadier Douglas, suftering much loss, and being him- 
i.uffard'8 self wounded ; but, April 23, he turned upon a 
fniH?rnUoni. unfier Captain Le Grand from An'ah, and 

defeated it in a manner which caused much animadversion on 
commander; when Db'uglas taking up the pursuit, chased the 
rebels into the jungles beyond, where, throughout June, a most 
liarassing warfare was carried on; nor y/as it till the lapse of 
several ifionths that thj district was left in peace. « 

The manner in which the rebels contrived to re-unite in large 
Kv«‘ntoof during May and June surprised the British 

M;i\ »iid commanders. On June 12, General Hope Grant was 
“'a** obliged to march from Lukhnow to Nawdbgunj for 
the attack of 10,000 men, who had collected there ; and after a 
sharp combat, the enemy was routed, '^ith the loss of six guns 
and some 600 men left dead on the field. Shortly afterwards, 
however, their leader, the Moulvee, was killed in an attack upon 
a fort belonging to the Rajah of Powain, which proved to be a 
severe loss to the rebel cause. Mahomed Hussein tried to supply 
his place, and scattered bodies of rebels collected round him in 
the Gorukpoor district; but on June 9 and 18 they were beaten 
and dispersed by Colonel Rowcroft*s small force of soldiers sailors, 
and Goorkhas, and were not allowed to re-unite. 

Many attempts were made by bands of rebels, driven out of the 
upper proviuces and now become banditti, to penetrate into the 
liisteni Gangetic districts ; but they found themselves everywhere 
opposed and routed by the moveable columns watching these pro- 
vinces; not, however, without several desperate combats — that 
with a small body of sailors encamped near the town of Chnibassa, 
in which for the tirst time the Koles of Singhbhoom took part with 
the rebels, and Jbuglit with much resolution, being the most re- 
markable. 


CHAPTER IX. ^ 

XriUTART OPERATIONS AND RVENTB IN CENTRAL INDIA AND 
^ THE DECCAN, 1868. 

No portion of the war against the mutineein and rebels was 
sir Hu a V brilliant spirit and success than 

fhiae*!i^ the operations of Sir Hugh Rose, with his army of 
rMNi«i«a. Bombay ^roops and the Hyderabad contingent. . The 
mililary operations in Oudh and Rohilkhund had been conducted 
ill on 0 ^ and well-peopled country; thoee of Sir Hugh Rose^ on 
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the contrary, flrere for the mosf part in one of the most rugged 
portions of India, the jungles^ ravines, and broken groifhd of the 
Vindhya range, and Bundelkhund* the population of which had « 
defied, for several hundred years, the e^ontinued efforts of the 
litahomedan emperors. Having relieved Spugor on February ti. 
Sir Hugh marched to^^ds Jhansy, which had not as yet been 
molested, and in which city the Ranee had fully established her 
authority. His suocessaat the pass of Mu^unpoor has h^en pre- 
vioudy noticed. On March 17, Chanddree was captured by the 
lirst Brigade; and on the 2^3rd, Sir Hugh invested jimngy 
Jhansy, one of the strongest fortresses in Upper India. 

The siege opemtions had hardly commenced, when Tantia 'IVipee 
and the Rajah of Banpoor, with an army of 20,000 men, advam^d 
to the Ranee’s assistance; and on March 01, their signal — an 
immense bonfire — that th^y had crossed the Botwab, was saluted 
by the fort batteries. Without slackening the siege attack. Sir 
llugh took possession, during the night, of the road leading from 
the Betwah river towards Jhansy, with about 1,200 BKttin of the 
men of all arms, of whom nearly 700 were English 
soldiers. The numerical odds against him were immense, hut the 
issue was a magnificciti success. As the rebels advanced, before 
daylight, on April 1, they we» met by Sir Hugh, 
totally defeated, and pursued for nine miles across the 
Betwah, losing 1,600 men with eighteen guns and all thefir military 
•tores. ' ^ 

This defeat cut off all hope of succour to the Ranee. Most of 
the guns of the fort had been silenced, and by April 2 
a practicable breach had been efiected. She had made 
negotiations for surrender, but the terms she offered were inadmis- 
sible with reference to the murders she hod cauled to be perpe- 
trated in June ; and on the 3rd, the breach was stormed with perfect 
success, and a lodgment made in the city. During 
the night, tlje Ranee contrived to evade the outposts, uau<^. 
and fled on horseback, witli a smaU escort of her cavaliy. She wus 
yysued f<^r tirenty miles, but finally escaped into the jungles. Next 
Kniing, the final attack on the citadel and town was 
mode. So complete was the cordon about the walls, that 
none of the rebels e^ped, and 6,000 of them perished ; omiiom ot 
for in memory of the past eveffts, no quarter was giv^S or "***** 

anked f<v. The whole British loss amounted to thirty-eight killed 
and 216 wounded. It ia satisfactory to record, that the famishing 
women and children were fed by the English soldiers from their 
own rations, and afterwards supported by Sir Hugh Rose with the 
grain found in the fort 

Some days elapsed in resting the men of the force, who. nndsv 

iofi 
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constant hard work and the fierce heat which prevailed, had become 
thoroughly exhausted : but fresh laurels were in stpre for them. 
«.The Ranee of Jhansy had Jdnbd I'antia Tdpee at Kalpy, where 
the rebel army had agaiiv concentrated^ to the number of 20,000 
men, and bad thrown fp entrenchments about the town of Koonch. 
Here, on May 7, they were attacked by ^ir Hugh j who, piercing 
itattie nf their strong line of defence in the centre, forced them 
Koonch. to retire, which they did in gi^od order, until pursued 
bv the cavalry and hone-artillery their ranks were shattered, and 
uLut of the the 62nd Rengal Native Infantry, which had mutinied 
rebels. at Jubbulpoor in September, killed almost to a man. 
Nine guns were taken, with all their stores and ammunition, and 
fiGO Sepoys were slain on the field ; the number of wounded being, 
as usual, impossible to ascertain. It was hopeless to do more on 
account of the heat, which affected alike victors and vanquished. 
The men had marched and fought for sixteen houra with the 
thermometer at 116^ in the shade, but the rebels were neverthe- 
Trinm? pursued for eight miles. Sir Hugh Rose, on this 

English lABc. day, had four successive attacks of sunstroke, and was 
recovered with difficulty, and forty-six men were stricken down ; 
but only five were killed, and twenty-six wounded, in the action. 

The rebel forces rallied againcAt Kalpy, a strong fo^ on the 
Attnokon Jumna, and now amounted to 16,000 men; and on 
XAipy. • May 19, supported by a column from Cawnpoor under 
Colonel Maxwell, and another from the northward under Colcnel 
Riddell, the place was attacked. On the 20th, the rebel army 
made a spirited sally upon Sir Hugh’s force, but were beaten back. 
On the 22nd, being between a double fire, they again attacked Sir 
Hugh’s troops, and were only driven into the town after an obstinate 
combat, suffering very heavily under the charges of cavalry and 
AMMoitof ^be borse-artilleiy. All that nighty Kalpy 

Kiipy. cannonaded by Maxwell, and early on the morning 

of the 23rd, Sir Hugh Roses troops advanced to assault the town 
in two columns ; but they eqpountered no resii^t&nce, for the 
oipKnre of had fled, and tiie whole of the grea(!^iebel arsenql 

was taken possession t^f. Here were found fifty gu^' 
with an immense quantity of stores, p&wder aud am- 
munition. Nor did the leheU escape free : followed hy the 
cavali} onder«>Qall, and guns unde^ Lightfoot, the pursuit was 
maintaiDed, the Sepoys were cut down by« hundreds, and every 
gun tbj»y possessed brought into camp* 

Supposing that the labours of the Central India fidd force bed 
sir Bnsb Hugh Rose issued an order which 

Howv • |g ^ remarkable to be omitted. 'Sddienl’ wrote 
Sir Hugh, ^you have maidied more than a thousand 
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niilftii, and tal&n more than a hundred guna. You have forced ^ 
your way through mountain^ passes and intricate jungles, and 
ov4i riven $ you have captured the strongest forts and beat the 
ef emy, no* matter what the odds, whegsver you met him ; you* 
liave restored extensive districts to the Oovernmenti and peace 
and order now reign w^ere before, for twmve months, were tyr- 
anny and rebellion ; you have done all this, and you have never 
iiad a check. I thank pou with all my si^erity for your bravery, 
your devotion and your diacipline. WhSi you first mArched, I 
told you, that you, as British soldiers, had more than enough of 
courage* for the work which was before you, hut that courage 
without discipline was of no avail; and I exhorted you to let 
discipline be your watchword. You have attended to my orders. * 
In hardships, in temptations and in dangers you ha^e obeyed your 
general, and you have ifever left your ranks. You have fought 
against the strong, and you have protected the rights of the weak 
and defenceless, of foes as well as friends. 1 have seen you, in the 
ardour of combat, preserve and place children out of harm's way. 
This is the discipline of Christian soldiers, and it is this which has 
brought you triumphant from the shores of Western India to the 
waters of the Jutuna, and establishes without doubt that you 
will find no place to equal this glory of your arms.’ The whole 
campaign, indeed, formed an exploit never surpassed in Indian 
warfare, and by few iu the histoi’y of war. , 

But the labours of the force were not yet over. After his defeat at 
Koonch, Tantia Topee hod proceeded secretly to Gwalior, ^ tsSw 
which was fixed as the next railying point of the rebel 
army, and organised a conspiracy against Sindia, to be supported by 
the rebel troops as they should arrive. It was discovered by the 
Mdiiirajah and his minister, IKnkur R&o, who advised a defenrivs 
policy till the arrival of British troops from Agra ; but 
Sindia, eager to strike a blow at his feithkss contingent 
and their ^mtades, and considering them to have lost ^ ** 

organisati(m and spirit by the ^^feats they had endured— relying 
feilao’on hiAiousehold troops, whom he believed faithful— attaded 
the enemy at Barragaom qia June 1, with 8,000 men and twenty- 
fomr guns. The result was unfortunate ; Sindia’s troops either 
joined the rebel forces, or returned to camp, and his 
army melted away, leaving him with a oomparsrively Urtedbrsit^ 
small escort. Hu special bodyguard, inde^ fought ^'****’ 
with their old Hahraita spirit, and suffered heavily ; but it wos 
imposrible to rally the re^ and eqnslly so to return Uf Qwalior* 
Bindia therefore i^e off in the direction a| Dfadlpoor, 
on the Agra road, where, after providing for the safety otc njmh f 
of the BsisaBye and ^ Banee^ Dinkur R&o joined 
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him in the evening. Gwalior, with all its guns, scores, and trea- 
aure, wss uow lost. Means of rc-eqt^ipment of the rebel forces were 
^ KAnn sniiib speedily used ; and the Nina Sahib of Bitfioor 

rrorinimed was proclaiiiisi P^shwah. Six months' pay was issu^ 
iv»siiwaii. troojp, and thus, as it were, a new army of 18,000 

men, with all the famous Gwalior artillery, rose out of the ruins 
ef the old, more powerful in resources that its predecessors. 

When this astoundi^^' news reached Sir Hugh Kosc, he reaa- 
sir Hugh Slimed the command he had laid dowif, and leaving 
on Cleneral Whitlock in charge of Kalpy, marched with 
UiVHiior. two brigades under Stuart and Napier for Gwalior, on 
June 7 ; and being joined by a brigade from Agra under Colonel 
Khldell, the enemy was attacked in their post of the Morar 
Burprino of cantonments on the 10th, anc^ driven from it with heavy 
thnrehoisAt loss. It was A siiiprise ; for the rebel Sepoys could 
not believe that troops which had already made a long 
night march, would assault them without rest ; but the English 
brigades were led into the action without halting. Sir Hugh 
now waited the junction of Brigadier Smith's column from the 
westward, which came up in the course of the 17th, driving the 
enemy before him, from all the heights south of the city ; and in 
the last charge by a squadron of the 8th Hussars attached to the 
The nance fierce Konoe of Jhansy, Lukshmee Bye, w’aa 

nr jhaiisr killed by u trooper, without her sex being discovered, 
killed. Dressed in male attire, she had been present in every 
action since ber escape from Jhansy. With her, was killed another 
lady, aupposed to be her sister, but who proved to have been a 
concubine of the late rajah. It was said that the Kanee had courted 
death on the field, to save herself from the ignominious fate she 
dreaded ; nor is this at all improbable. 

On the 18th, the whole of the rebel entrenchments and pofdtiona 
Btorm of tbe '^'^cre stormed and captured, with all their guns, and 
[hIuiuii. obliged to take to flight; but their 

Tiic rebels retreat was more compact and orderly tbap on former 

retreat. occasions, and they took with them no less than thirtj[) 
field-pieces. Of this day's fighting Sindia was witness, having 
Sindis ridden in from Agra the day before ; and on the 20th, 
restored. under the salutes of the troops, and rejoicings of all 
- his loyal subje<!ts, he again took possession of his palace and 
capital. The mutineers bad sacked both as )ar as possible, and 
in treasi\re, jewels, and property, Sindia’s loss was estimated at 
fifty lacs of rupees— 600,000 a'. On the same day Brigadier Robert 
KApfers Napier, wkh 000 cavalry and six field-guns, followed 

rioMsthc ^be enemy, and came up with them next day at 

nnipaifa. j^^nrah Alipoor, where, dashing into tbeir midst witin 
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nut a check, be put them to uttW flight, taking twenty-five guns ; 
a feat whictt, considering the jaumb6]y-6,00(I--Bnd as yfiticomplete * < 
organisation of the rebels, and their numerous field-artillery, was^ 
as the last, unsurpassed among the many brilliant feats of the 
campai^. Operations were now closed fpr the season, and Sir 
Hugh Rose finally resigned his command on June 29. 

Meanwhile the column of General Roberts, on March SO, haa 
attacked the mutineeA of the Kota ca|^ingent, who 
held possession of that city. About 400 of them were in 
slain in the storm of the j^ace ; for, in consequence of ®^*^*‘*- 
their murder of Major Burton, the political agent, and his twO) 
sons, in the month of October, no quarter was given ; but tlie 
greater number of them, with a considerable amount of treasure, 
succeeded in retiring to ^hansy, and were not pursued. General 
Whitlock, whose advance from Nagpoor has been already noticed, 
marched in the direction of Banda, by way of Ohirkfiree and 
I'unoah ; and on April 19, defeated the rebel troops of the Nawab 
before the town of Banda, taking four guns, and leaving fiOO of 
the enemy dead on the field. Thence General Whitlock pursued 
his way to Kalpy, of which place he was left in charge by i^ir 
Hugh itose. 

AltUbugh the narration of the mutiny and its consequences has 
been confined to the transactions in Northern India, Mutini« in 
there were occurrences in other localities to the south, 
which need a brief notice. They were, in truth, escapes from 
great perils; for had the mutinous and rebellious proceedings 
lieen allowed to gain head in any case, they might have infected 
the Sepoys of the Bombay and Madras armies, neither 
of which were wanting in elements of danger. Poona •i fhiinlwy 
and Bombay were by no means free from 'seditious 
intrigues in the early period of the mutiny ; but they were chiefly 
on the part of Mahomedan fanadcs, and were suppressed, A niong 
the porel]! Mabratta portion of the Bombay army, no instance 
of disaffeq^ion occurred; but* there were several regiments in 
^Ipwhich men from Oudh and Bundelkhund had been numerously 
enlisted ; and in one of these, ^e 27th Native Infantry, 140 of 
all ranks mutinied at Kolapoor on July 31, and con- iiutinrof 
trived, in the darkness and heavy rain of the night, to 
make off, having plundered the camp treasAy of Aiinauor. ^ , 
60,000 rupees, and murdered three officers. By what meant 
tiiese men hoped to gain Hiudostan, it is fruitless to^ imagine. 
Eevenfy-four were captured next day, and in the oouiae of a 
few days moat of the rest perished ; for Captain Kerr, 
soinmanding the Mahmtta Horse, with fifty troopers, 2>rr., 
marched from Sattan to Kobipour— sHventy-aix miles— in twenty- 
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four hours, and pnrxuing the mutineers, came np with them in a 
* temple \Mh6re they were restmgi^ andrslew most of th£ln. Of the 
^hole regiment, i<ixty-three were executed, and sixty-u trans- 
The nit ported for life. IThe 2l8t Native Infantry, and threeOudiir 
imiryHi' recruited re^ments, showed a mutinous spirit as late 
Ksmobee. ^ September 1867, being then «t Kuirachee in Sinde, 
and were disarmed ; but beyond these regiments, no symptoms 
of disaffi^tion appearedll^n the native Brmf of Bombay ; and the 
conduct of the native troops of that presidency employed in 
Central India, which has been detailed, is entitled to the highest 
praise. 

The same eulogium attends the Hyderabad contingent, com- 
The Itiimn'k posed for tbe most part of men from Oudh and Northern 
nmtiiigent. India. They were sorely tempted to strike in with the 
rebels : but to none of the native troops with him did Sir Hugh Rosa 
record a higher tribute of praise. Yet the Ist Nizam’s 
ilitViMm'i Cavalry, stationed at Aurungabad, were in a state, of 
cutbiit. mutiny early in June ; and on the arrival of a column 
of Bombay troops under General Woodbum, a part of the regi- 
ment broke into open revolt, when they were fired on by tbe 
artillery, and pursued by the dragoons, many of them being 
capeur^ and brought to trial; v^iile those who escaped, pro- 
ceeding to the station of Mominabad and to Hyderabad, excited 
much alarm throughout tbe country. Fortunately the infantry 
and artillery of the contingent remained loyal ; fbr, if possible, 
better organised than the Gwalior force, the mutiny of the whole 
would have been exti'emely difficult to overcome, and would have 
extended rebellion to the Madras presidency. 

During the early part of the mutmy, and indeed until the 
ntfof capture of Dehly, tbe city of Hyderabad, with its 
lijrdeiiiUd. immense population, was in a roost critical condition ; 
and the arrival of some of the mutineers from Aurangabad excited 
the fanatic Mahomedans to the utmost Seditious sergions were 
preached in many cf the mosques, and the * faithful ’ ur^ to rise 

against the * infidtd ’ English. But the Nizam took xioQ 
^uoi sf part in the movement, the minister, Salar Jung, thou^ 
Ind^ir*" young in yean, was firm and faithful, and m^e aver 
Bumiter. Resident, Colonel Davidson, twelve of the 

-ukuningaiSad meifwho had been apprehended In tbe city. This 
produced a slight outbreak, when some Rohillas and local fanatica 
^ att^ed the residency on July 17, but were eamly re- 
uhmmw* puked, and no further attempts at insnmctioD followed, 
Arabs jn the city, from whom violence had been 
apprehended, were under the control d tbe minister, and tluiif 
ahie&and men were not to he aedueqd into reheUion. 
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A Terj widespread conspira^ was attempted in the Southern 
Mahratta districts of the Bgmba^jr presidency, toward! Ae»,eiiionin 
the dose of 1857, which, however, only produced two JiJhmeS**** 
outbreaks— one of the Kajah of N urgoond, who treacher- eouutry, 
ously murdered Mr. Manson, the politici^gent, who had gone to 
remonstrate with hime The fort of Nurgoond, which resisted, 
was afterwards captured and dismantled. The second, by a Brah- 
min named Bheem RA>, who . gained teigporaiy pussessipn of the 
strong fortrc&s of KdpurDropg, in the Raichore DooAb, and tried 
to raise 4he country, but fail^. He was soon afterwards attacked 
by a Madras force from Bellary under Colonel Hughes, nheem nso 
when he was killed in an attempt to retire to the upper ^*^'**^ « 

works. There was no doubt, from intelligence received by*the 
Resident at Hyderabad^at ibis period, that the young Rajah of 
Shdrapoor was deeply implicated in this treason;- and Theiiiij«hoc 
having been a ward of the British Government during 
A ]ong minority, Colonel Davidson sent his assistant, Captain 
Rose Campbell, to remonstrate with him, and if possible to save 
him. But no impression could be made upon the rebellious spirit 
that prevailed, and Captain Campbell's life being threatened, a 
portion of the contingent force stationed at Lingsoogoor, .ttuckt » 
under Captain Wyndham, weift to his assistance. This ®‘^‘****» 
was treacherously attacked on February 7, 1858, by the rajah'a 
tribe of Beydurs, with some Arabs and Robillas; but after fighting 
all night they were repulsed, and early in the morning the mcgre* 
able column under Colonel Hughes, which had been watching the 
Beydur districts, came up by a forced march, and uniting 
with Captain Wyndham, drove the Beydurs bock into 
the town of Shdrapoor, a position of immense natural strength. 
The day after, a Bombay column under Colonel Malcolm also 
arrived, and preparations were being made to assault the place, 
when it was discovered to be entirely deserted. The 
lajah hadded, and bis Beydur militia and Rohilla and 
other 1evi«B had dispersed. The town was taken posses- 
0mKm oi, and the rajah, a few days afterwards, apprehended at 
Hyderabad. He was tried b^ a Commission, and sentenced to 
4eath ; but his life was spared, and his sentence, in consideration 
of his youth, and the evi|| influences which he hadjbeen su^ 
rounded, commuted to an iroprisonmeDt in the mrt of Vellore foi 
five years. On his way thither, however, the unfortuxiate young 
man shot himself— as was believed, by accident— with a levalvai 
which he was examining. 1%e Uaosaetions at Shdrepoor wen 
the last attempts at rebellicm or rnuUnji in the Daceaii. Th« 
principalily of Sbdrapoor was attached, and with the RAiehon 
PooAb, placmi under the authority of Captain Meadows Ta?lor. 
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If CHAPTER X. 

CURRENT EYENTSi INDIA AND ENGLA^'D, 1858 TO 1859 

While military operatT^ns were euspenSed duriu^ the rainy 
I r'K-ianiation reason, Lord Canning was occupied with considerations 
iM Oudii. In to Oudh which need to be briefly reviewed. 

On March 31, 1858, he had sent Sir James Outram the draft of a 
^proclamation to be issued in Oudh, which, with the exception of 
aix^aiidholdera who had been loyal, conflscated the possessions of 
all others remaining, and declared the wjiole proprietary right in 
the soil of Oudh to belong to the British Government. If the 
abstract right of the question be considered, there can be no doubt 
that the piinciple upon which Lord Canning acted, apart from 
tiuy consideration of rebellion, was correct. The Talookdars, as 
Tiie l^key wei'e termed, were not landholders in freehold, 

Takiokd«rii. farmers or middlemen, between the government 
and the people ; holding by authority from the government the 
oflice of aiTanging and collecting the revenues derived from the 
land, on an aggregate of villages or counties, or as it might be. 
No doubt these ofliccs had, in many instances, become hereditary ; 
ami in most cases the Talookdiirs were locally too powerful to 
be displaced by an eitete government like that of Oudh under 
the king; but Lord Canning considered it most expedient to 
assert the full right of Government to the land, leaving the cases 
of individual proprietorship or hereditary occupation to be settled 
hereafter. lie could not recognise any real title of proprietary 
possession in what had never been admitted to be such by the 
former government ; and the racords of the country showed that 
much of the assumed right had been consequent on^fraud and 
violence. * * jn. 

The measure was, however, a j^low against the proudest andO 
ConiMen- powerful local aristocracy in India ; the speedy 

eiuns iiffiiDie pacification of the province was an event of all othera 
rtMiSMautaik ^ Reared, and admitting the proprietary right of 
'"Goveiiiment in the land os a position not to Joe disputed, there 
might be, on the part of the Talookdars, many claims of ancient 
hereditary occupancy, of feudal tenure, and reco^ition of that 
tenure by prece^g TOvemments, extending to periods even an- 
tecedent to the Mahomedan conquest. Oudh had, for ages, been 
one of tlie strongholds of the Aryan people ; and the claims of 
the descendants of their chieftains ould not be ignored by a 
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sweeping coSfiscation of all, \^tliout distinction or inTestigaiion.^ 
So thought Sir James Out^am, who made a spirited 
aftd earnest remonstrance against the proclamation. n*iiM»u- * ^ 
^lle protested against contiscntion at IsiTge, not only as 
unjust in principle, but as calculated to^perpetuate disaffection ; 
and asserted that befo^ the conquest many of the Talookdars had 
been unjustly dealt with by the English settlement ofKcers, whose 
injudicious pmceedin|s had mainly lifted them to rebellion 
^Vhile Lord Canning was obliged to a^iit that 8uch*had b en 
the case, he allowed Outiam to soften the terms of the proclamation 
in some degree ; but its main purport was not altered, and the 
speedy submission of the landholders was more consequent pet^ 
haps upon Sir James Outram*s personal character, and the judi- 
cious proceedings of his successor, Mr. Robert Montgomery, than 
on any actual trust in tne subsequent mercy of Government. Sir 
James was soon afterwards promoted to the Supreme Council. 
The terms of Lord Canning’s proclamation were re- 
pudiated in England by means of a harsh and sarcastic »fTord*^ 
dispatch from Lord Ellenborough, the President of 
tlie Roard of Control ; but the work of settlement had *“ 
already gone on 'veil under the effect of the measures taken by 
Mr. Montgomery. New titlet were granted toTalook* Tbenew 
dars, and they were constituted magistrates j new wtuemewt. 
settlements of revenue -were made with them, and, as a local 
aristocracy, they became not only more secure than they had 
been before, as well in their possessions as against arbitrary ex- 
action and demands, but every incentive to exertion in the im- 
provement of their dependents was hold out to them. Had the 
annexation of Oudh been followed by a similarly just and con- 
ciliatory policy, there can be little doubt that all or most of the 
great Talookdars would not only have abstained from rebellion, 
but assisted Goyernment to subdue the mutiny. Their action was 
in fact produced by the dread of abolition of their hereditary 
rights and privileges, which, tinder the attempt to introduce the 
^land settlement measures of the north-west provinces, were being 
ignored and swept away. As^iad been the case in Sinde and the 
Puqj&b, Oudh was disarmed, and the number of arms collected 
was very laige. Six hundred and eighty four cannoiK 180,177 
fire-arms, 065,821 swords^ 50.811 spears, and 686,688 WUpons oL 
other descriptions were destroyed, while 1,569 furls, great and 
small, were demolished or dismantled. 

On July 8, 1809, peace was proclaimed by Lord Canniiig ,* and 
July 28 WM fixed M a day ^ general t^innkigiTing, 

< a bumble offering of gratitude to Almighty God for ^ 
the many merdes vouchsafed.* 
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The eTents of 1867 had arousei! in the people of England a 
Fi^fiiiig of interest in Jfndian affairs which' had never 

■puMMi In before existed. Under a national struggle, impending 

between England and a cruel enemy, under widespread « 
Affliction, and the terror ^f losing what it had taken a ceutury to 
gain, the feelings of all classes were excited beyond any former 
precedent^ and it was soon manifest in what form their demonstra* 
tion wou^ have practig^l effect. There tould at least be no^ 
further double government; responsibility could nd longer bo 
bandied about between the company and the crown; and iu 
regard to responsibility for the outbreak — whether it resulted 
f^m the greased cartridges alone, or whether it was the effect 
of previous disaffection and combination in the native army; 
of long existing and rapidly gathering mytrust and misapprehen- 
sion among the people — suspicion of proselytism, of material 
improvements, of confiscations, of Mahomedan and Hindoo fana- 
ticism and intrigue, or that general antagonism to progress and 
change, in which history only repeats itself— it was bootless to 
inquire. Henceforward, one government only could be permitted ; 
nnd that of the crown must succeed that of the company, which 
long since virtually, was now actually dead. 

In the eyes of the people of Indid; the rule of the company, in 
cnnflrmation accordance with the popular superstition, had ceased 
iliiepjf 11?^ with the mutiny. Whose were the thousands of 
ria^. English soldiers P whose the generals that commanded 
them P whose the ships that brought them P None but the 
Queen’s. The company was dead. 1'he Queen had taken up her 
sceptre to rule India, and would do it, tis many hoped, graciously, 
wi^ honour to herself and respect to her people. At best, as 
the people said, the company was now known to have been a 
mere fanner (Ij&rador) of the land; and it was not honourable or 
endurable that princes and nobles should be farmed out iu common, 
with the contingency of unchecked absorption of their territories 
WRtiv« whenever the company pleased. All the fo^er pxes- 
npfiiton. of the * Koompany Bah&door ’ had departed with^ 

the unequivocal display of its weitkness; but the government of 
the Queen could not, indeed, be diluted ; and all India was witness 
to the sjqrit and energy of the mighty nation which had put foith 
1itB resouraes in scanner not to be mistaken. K there ware many 
who feaied the principles of the new power, ihbre than thoee of 
the old; (who bad believed in the conservatism of -the compiitiy, 
and ita unwillingness either for absorption of territory or prosely- 
tisin of the peo]^; whose worst fears during the religions panic 
seemed about to be confirmed— the . time was past whea such 
opinions oodd hare weight witb the people st large, who, mU 
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neanng tlie^result <d local oambiaation for resistance, passively/ 
submitted #0 whaterer might befal ; nor were others granting, who > 
<freaded that the old ^ fard * mi^ht be renewed, who conndered ’ 
that the company would spend nnliions to secure it, and that onte 
^secured, with extended power, the last ternt of charter would be 
worse than the prece^ng, and was in pr^ortion to be dreaded. 

Among all these, and innumerable phases of popular feeling 
In India, some inde8<pibably childish ai^ absurd, others grave and 
^ ihought^l^ and after a prolonged consmeration by the Parliament 
of England, the Act that provided for the sole dominion ]>oininion nc 
of the crown in India passed into law on August 3, 

1858. On November 1, a year after the rule of the company had 
fallen into abeyance, the gracious proclamation of Queen Viptorfh 
was issued by the governor-general at Allahabad, pi-ocin- 
tnmslated into all th^ vernacular languages of India, 
read at every native court, and freely circulated to all classes of the 
people. It was admirably worded, and fell like oil upon troubled 
waters. By it, all existing dignities, rights, us^es, if.bencnchi 
and treaties were confirmed: all grounds of suspicion 
of tampering with caste or religious faith removed : and from the 
highest to the lowest ranks of society, a reliant spirit of calm 
ussuiuice and acquiescence #n its simple provisions was at once 
effected. Lving at the feet of the conqueror, it was felt that 
much that was new might have been imposed on the people of 
India; but the gracious words established no new principles, 
and the security established by the Queen^s edict communiciAed a 
like feeling throughout the country, which was too genuine t«> 
he mistrusted. From henceforth, a new era had dawned upon 
India. 

Before the close of the year, the oommander-in-chief, now 
Lord Clyde, was again in the field, and the last efforts Th«iMt 
^f mutineers in Oudh were gradually crushed. The JJSSS?" 
QueeB*!U)roclamation had promulgated amnesty to all, muttoeorf. 
except wose directly concerqpd in the murders of the mutiny, and 
ttsnv awled themselves of it, and surrendered ; but there were 
others still defiant and desperate, and against these Lord Clyde 
and forces under several commanders, proceeded to act without 
delay* On November 9, the Rajah of Amdthie submitted ; but 
Ae Sepoys who had gathered round him, supposed tg be 20,Q|{0 ^ 
strong, got away with their guns. Rajah Bdnee imjAi, bshm 
M dd^, after offering terms of submisrion, which 
could not be accepted, escaped from Lord Clyde ail6 Sir Hope 
Grant's faros, and took the field with bjf army, his guns, and his 
treasure. He was ptinned from place to pla^; other Mies of 
wbris beiag routed as tliey were miCQiinteied, and finally, the 
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iWbole, with their leaders, among whom were the AAna and his 
The rebel! Ijpther, Bdla R4o, were driven by the closefof the year 
fnto^he*® * ftcroas the llaptee river iutd th« Terdi jungles of Nipdl, 
W rAu ' having lost all their guns, stores, and well nigh means^ 
of subsistence, llere, wit^ the way of escape back into Oudh 
carefully closed, and access to Nipdl proper denied, the rebel 
SSepoys suffered fearfully from the pestifential climate. Many 
perished by the forces of Howeroft, Kelly, &^«d the Nipdlese ; and 
irate of the ' hundreds, Rose that survived came loathe British* 
iirfiiciimi posts, and surrendered themselves. Bdnee Mddhoo was 

leadfra. Jnlled by the Nipdlese, and the Ndna, his brother, and 

Azim Oolla, died in the jungles, with many other men of note who 
had been actively engaged in the rebellion, in which, as Loiri 
Clyde recorded, 150,000 native troops had been subdued. 

Lord Canning’s progress through the edantry was a succession 
i.ord brilliant assemblies, at which the loyal princes and 

oaiininit*! people Were received with all the magnificence which 
progreua. occasion demanded. Many were decorated by him, 

many rewarded, and it was evident that the effects of the tumult 
c'onHrttntion passing away. In England the new constitu* 

of tiip new tion of the Council, consisting of the Secretary of State 
<,oundi, India, with twelve members, chosen from the late 

Court of Directors and the Indian services, worked surely and 
harmoniously under Loi-d Stanley ; and «in India, while no new 
administrative measures were brought forward, the old were 
strengthened and improved. 

The war was dying out everywhere. The lost effort was made 
The Inst IMnce Ferose, in concert -with Tantia Topee. The 

Sfortof the former foreseeing destruction in Nip&l, dashed through 
Oudh, and joined Tanlia, who, with what remained of 
his army, was still eluding the various columns which strove to 
hem him in. From Rajpootana to Beror, the pursuit never slack- 
ened, and his attempts to break into the Deccan were ^skilfully 
frustrated ; but this could not long endure. His last hiding-place 
was betrayed, and, on April 7, 1850, lie was seized while asleep in 
TniitiMTSpee ^be Porone jungle, two n\pes from Seepree, in Malwah, 
pvecur«d. there he was tried and executed. Man Singh, his 

fellow-rebel and leader, had surrendered on the 2nd, and directed 
Major Meade to T^tia’s last camp. The« fate of the other rebel 
ilimfs need not be followed in detail. * 

The rest of Lord Canning’s incumbency might have passed away 
irithout any material event; but discontent in the 
Af European portion of the company’s army at one time 

*^’'’***‘ threatened Te^ serious consequences. On the amalga- 

mation of the company’s with the Uueen’s troops, it would have 
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beeo wise to have allowed a 8tn|ll bounty on re-enlistment Tiio f 
men protested against being transferred from one service tp another 
without spefiial provision or agreeuient ; and^ under LoiS banning s ‘ 
crder, demanded their discharge^ which, with a free passage to 
Kngland, could not be denied them. They were accordingly sent 
home, and thus the Oovemment, by an ainwiae economy or ob- 
stinacy, lost the eeiTiceieof nearly 10,000 seasoned veterans, whose 
passages to England c^t far more than the small bounty which 
'^ould ha^e satisfied tftm. One regiment only, the 5th Bengal 
Fusileers, broke into mutiny at Berbampoor, and threat- 
ened violence ; but their discontent was happily brought troopt 
to a conclusion without a resort to force ; and after the 
measure of amalgamation was passed, the establishment of nine* 
regiments of royal infantry, three of cavalry, and additions to*the 
Engineers and Artiller^i corps, absorbed the remainder, both 
officers and men, of the old local European troops of the company. 


CHAPTER XI. 

I0P.D«CAK5IK0'S ADMIVISTR (ilTlON (concluded), 1859 TO 1802. 

The opinion of Lord Lawrence in regard to the mutiny was, 
Uhat it had its origin in the army itself; it is not i^ord 
attributable to any external or antecedent conspiracy 
whatever, although it was afterwards taken advantage mating, 
of by disaffected persons, to compass their own ends ; the approxi- 
mate cause was the cartridge affair, and nothing eltfe.* There whs> 
no doubt, much foundation for this opinion ; luit it may hardly be 
considered to raacb the depth of the occurrence, and the general 
feeling of uneasiness, which prevailed at the end of 18^, and 
beginning of 1857, though it might not have caused mutiny nf 
the native^uldiery, or rebellion of the people, nevertheless helped 
to encourage their progress. Th^ conduct of the people, even in the 
<#hi 08 t disturbed districts, was, foj* the most part, singu- oi»iidu«tof 
larly neutral. The agricultural, mercantile, and manu- 
facturing population took no part in the rebellion, or in demon- 
etrations in its favour. Ties only Zemindar, am(|pg the J^iundreds 
of Behdr, who rebelled, was Koer Singh, a man whose erabarra^^ 
ments hud rendered him notoriously desperate. All Bengal was 
perfectly tranquil. The noble aid given by the Sikhs, at the call 
of Sir John Lawrence, proves that they bad no desire to re-establiah 
a national independence, and were content Ivith the local govern- 
ment. When Khan Bahddoor Khan, the chief of Rohilkhuudf 
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imposed bis authority upon the pfOVlnce^ the Hindis submitted 
because they had no power to resist^ and soon found by his ^ 
exactions &nd oppressions, as 'v^ll m by intdtrferenc^ with ti^eir 
religious observances, that a fanatical Mahomedan rule would 
be unendurable, and thty hailed the re-establishment of tba 
English Government with unfeigned rejoicings. All Rajpootana 
was tranquil and well affected : and the isubstantial aid rendered 
by the Sikh chiefs west of the Sutlej, formed a memorable and 
gratifying proof of th^^* entire loyalty. X^ounting the numln^r 
of actual rebels in Central India, the Ranee of Jhansy, the 
Nawdbs of Banda and Futtebgorh, the Rajah of Bdnpoor, and a 
few other minor chiefs and persons ; and comparing them with the 
loyal princes, Sindia, Holkar, the Mdhdrajahs of Jeypoor, Joudh- 
poOr, Alwur, and Ood}q>oor, the Rajahs of Rewah, Bhurtpoor, and 
Kota, the Bdgum of Bhopdl, the Nawdb|Of Kampoora, and others 
whose independent territories almost cover Central India, the 
preponderance on the side of attachment to the British Govern- 
ment was enormous. 

As will have been seen by the narrative of events, neither the 
Onniiition of rulers nor the people south of the Nerbudda took any 
part in the disaffection. The Gaikwai'of Baroda; the 
iiidiA. people of the lately annexed provinces of Sattara and 
Berar ; the Nizam, and the whole df his populous dominions ; the 
great Mahratta families who possess independent territories; the 
Mahratta people at large, who might hai^e been stirred to action by 
a pew Pdshwah and the memories of their plunder of India ; with 
those of Mysore, and the whole of the south —were loyal and tranquil 
during the excitement of the period, and never seem to have enter- 
tained a doubt of the ultimate triumph of the English, over an out- 
hrealc as sudden as it was fearful. The only element of apprehensioii 
was the Mahomedaos, who were most affected by fanaticism ; and 
without doubt there were many of the southern Mahomedans of 
Arcot and Vellore, the descendants of the old Moghul and Pat&n 
soldiers and colonists, who, never perfectly reconciled tt Christian 
domination, looked eagerly and aSixionsly to news offsuccess at 
Dehly, and were ready to make a diversion in the king*s favoiir,% 
should there he opportunity. As for the Hindoos, as soon as the 
first excitement had pass^ away, they relapsed into their usual 
condition of passive obedience. The weird prophet^ in regard 
fb Sumhut 191^ had Indeed been fttlmled : bqt war and tumult 
had passed away without affecting them. 

Triumphantly^ then, had England come out of the ordeal ; and 
Potition o( '^th renewed confidence. The test which many had 
^iteBnaiiiiL jjeaded, had been suddenly and fiercely applied; and 
never was disaffecUon in possearion of such powerful auxBisriee 
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•• a disaplii^d army of IBOfiOO mBu^ with ample material of 
^ war, and a general excitement <{f the people from other causes ; 
yet, no one rote except a few disaffected nobles and Stalls siilicials, 
whd,' without territory or subjects, were supported only by the ^ 
lawless scum of the districts in which they lived — hereditary robbem 
and marauders, whom a powerful governigent had been able to 
mtrain, but who returned at once to ancient evil ways directly 
its authority ceased, temporarily, to exist. If the loyal classes of 
tlm convulsed district# needed any con||^mation of morives of 
attachment t(f the British Government, it was furnished to them 
in the insecurity which prevailed as long as its functions were 
suspended, and the security which accompanied their re-establish- 
nient. ^ 

It has not been possible to follow the course of events in the 
minor presidencies ; and indeed there is little to record, |it„or 
after the first shbck of tne mutiny bad been endured, presidenrim 
Lord Harris at Madras, and Lord Elphinstone at Bombay, proved 
invaluable coadjutors to the governor-general; and the manner in 
which troops were forwarded to Calcutta, and the Madras and 
Bombay columns despatched for service in Central India, is 
entitled to the highest praise. Bombay had indeed the largest 
share in those oper^itions, and endured the most keen alarm: 
but Lard Elphiostone’s prompt and^ decisive action against 
the first demonstration of the N&na’s intrigues, and Mahomedan 
fanaticism, prevented any* chance of their further de- 
velopment Exhausted, however, by the climate, and Lord kipIiJd- 
by anxiety, he went to England iu 1860, only to die. strjninel'* 
So also the chivalrous James Outram, who, with his 
constitution thoroughly impaired, was unable to retain his seat iu 
Council, and retired, also only to die. Sir John Lawrence, too, 
equally suffering, was saved by a speedy retirement to England, 
where he was appointed to the Council of ladia, and was succeeded 
in the Punjab by Mr., now Sir Robert, Montgomery, from Oudh. 

In 1860 1861, reforms of the administration of justice were 

earned out in the amalgamation of the Supreme or janirkt 
^neeti'a the Sudder or Company Courts^ under one 
^hit^ jostice, with assistant juda^ some practising bairistem, some 
civilians of not less than ten years* standing. Natives were also 
eligible for appmntmeot to the latter offices. The courts of the 
aseietapt judgtn form^ courts of appeal from ^vthers lieneath ^ 
them, and their jurisdiction extended to criminal as well as dvil 
cases and suits. The penal code, now improved by trialed ex- 
tension, also became law, and was made apj^icable to oil loealittes 
in Ind^ In this year tdao, the first Indiim gdnister cd Mr. wium 
fioaiioa, Mr. Wilscm, took hip place hii the General 
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Council of India, and tbe most njiatenal of his pro^mscd moasurea 
WHS an income-tax, applicable at large to natives as well as 
iOurope^nS. Against so fair an impost, and against the taxation 
w/ at all of sections of the community on whicl^ under native ad- 
sir oharifls n^^ttistrations/ heavy burthens had been laid, Sir Charles 

Tr«Tciyairs Tro \ ely an, -then governor of Madras, protested vebe- 
proteat. mently, and to an extent for <Vvhich, as it amounted to 
p)sitive insubordination, he was supers^dod in his goveimnenr. 

«f Uiifortunati .y Mr. Wilson diedf^before his financial m-e- 
Mr. wii*on. gures could be maturod, and was succeed6<} by Mr. Laing, 
whoso principal reform was the establish iiieiit to some extent 
of a paper currency. The redemption of the land revenue for money 
/ ]Ukynieiit8 was also determined by the goft’emor-general in council, 
as well as the sale of waste lands ; but it does not appear that in 
either rase any material progress has be‘>n expeiienced. 

No sooner had war ceased, than the great public works of India, 
which had been suspended during its existence, were 
rosumod with spirit. The North-Western Railway 
progressed rapidly towanls Dehly; the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway hod advanced to Sholapoor, in the Deccan, 
and very materially towards Jubbulpoor. The Sinde Railway 
from KiirracUee, along the line of the Indus, the Madras Railway 
to connect the eastern witii the western coasts, were also in course 
ctf completion. Along with railways, canals were making great 
Ijcogress: the groat Ganges Canal was extended in seveml branches; 
the Baree Dooab Canal in the Punjab was under completion. The 
noble works on the Krishna and Godavery rivers were in active 
operation in the Madras Prosidency, and a canal for irrigation and 
Intflic from the Toombuddra river to Madras had been projected, 
and has since been partially executed. The metalled trunk 
road which reaches from Calcutta to Pesbawur, a distance of 1,500 
miles, was (iniahed ; atld it is impossible to detail the many other 
works, in metalled roads, which wore under execution in all the 
presidencies. It had been recognised, at last, as a *{>ublic duty, 
that a portion of the revenue %f India should bsp applied 1^ 
guarantees of interest upon railways, and to an enlarged system U 
public works; and the impetus given by this measure to the 
railways was only what had been expected. 

The ^ly ch^k to the universal and fiist extending prosperity 
Famine In of India was caused by the famine ih the north-western 
provinces of 1800 — 1861. No nun fell, and between 
rrovinoM.^ the Jumna and the Sutlej the sufferings of the people 
were frightfViL No less than 500,000 human beings are believed 
to have perished, aii£ the whole, of the population, notwithstand- 
ing the heaevokint exertions of Oovenunent, of individuals, and 
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the receipt o# large subscripticvis from England, endured iniaeTj ^ 
which itwM hopeless to alleviate in proportion to existing 
neeesaity. I)uring its contiftuanee, the exertions of Sir Hohen 
Montgomery in the Punjab, of Mr. Edmonstone in the north-^ 
’Western pi*ovinces, and of Colonel Baii% Smith, the engineer-in- 
chief, can never be overrated ; and to the fegret of all 
India, the latter, prostrfted by bis exertions, died soon 
after he had left Oalci^a, on his voyage to England. ‘ ’ 

#ln Novem]^er 1801, nic governor-generm suffered a sevire afflic- 
tion in the loss of Lady Canning, and prepared to 
return to England. His lost splendid court was as- 
sembled at Allahabad, where, on November 1 , he con- 
fcrred the oitler of the Star of India, newly established, upon tlgNie* 
of the native princes of the north-west who had af- ^ho star nt 
forded the most material aid during the mutiny. These *"**‘** 
were Siudia, the Sikh chief of Puttiala, the Beguin of Bhopal, and 
the Nawab of Bampoora. To Ilis Highness the Nizam the same 
decoration was forwarded, nnd on November 25, he was invested 
with the insignia by Colonel Davidson, the Besident. His High- 
ness had already received sofhe very siibslantial ocknow- j,,, hikIhhtm 
ledgroents of obligul’uris. In a new treaty was oieNi*ani. 
made in regard to the assiguej} teiTitory, by which Berar alone, 
the revenues of 'it'hich had materially increased under Britisn 
management, was retained^ and the other large provinces, Daiaseo 
and Nuldroog on the west, and the Baichore Donah on the south- 
west, were restored to him. The province of Bhorapoor, whiMi 
had been confiscated after the rajah*s treason, was also conferred 
upon him, and yielded an annual net revenue of three and a half 
lacs of rupees — 35, OCX)/.— and the balance of his debt, the principal 
of which amounted to fifty lacs of rupees — .XXl.CKX)/. — was al- 
together cancelled. In addition, a princely gift of various choice 
aiticles of English manufacture, valued at 10,000/., or a loe of 
rupees, a magnificent diamond ring, and a jewelled sword, were 
sent as a kMliut or present of honour, accompanied by gifts of the 
value of 3 <100/. each, to Salar Jung the prime minister, who was 
^tfterwards created a knight of the Star of India, and to the Nawab 
Shumsh-ool-Oomra, chief of the Hyderabad nobles It is possible 
that the Nizam may have been disappointed by the measures of 
Ijord Dalhousie being still i'etaioed ; but any reveal of 4he finals 
settlement iu regard to the pay of tbe contingent, and other obli- 
gations of His Highness's government, was considered inadmifsibla 
There was, however, a claim for surplus upon the management of 
the assigned districts from the commencement, and this was under 
consideration for final adjustment. * 

It is hardly necessary to follow the details of honours and ft* 
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^ wmrds, which were conferred npen individuals wRb had proved 
Honoanuid ^faithful or done j^ood service during the miftinj; but 
toward*. jjjg final departure fntm India, in March 1862, Lord 

^LofdOdnning banning had the jiatisfaction of bringing them to a doae. 
k'avoB India. ^ |)e WBS leaving India, addresses from all sections St 
the community, both HSnglish and native, bade him an affectionate 
farewell ; and it was evident that the firft fierce clamour against 
his clemency had been softened by a late, ^iit full, recognition of 
HiidMCb ' its justice anu necessity. But India and ibis anxietAls 
had proved too much for his constitution, and he died 
shortly after bis arrival in England, on June 17. The last 
und goTemor-general of the company bad become the vice- 

♦ r.hMMeier. the Queen, and during his term of office bed 

liad to encounter and overcome the fiercest storm that had ever 
broke over the English power. Future historians, while they 
may notice his natural slowness of* conception and of action, will 
not fail to recognise the inherent firmness and unostentatious great- 
ness of his character, which, through the double storm of English 
animadversion and the fierce contest of the mutiny, enabled him 
to surmount both in an honest, unsw^ing, practical endeavour to 
do his duty to bis country, and to the people committed to his 
charge. At the worst period, ayd when surrounded by panic- 
stricken men, be never lost confidence in himself or bis means, 
and his calm courage and perseverance, while they cheered and 
encouraged every subordinate aut||ority, gained him an eTentual 
success, the value of which will he enhanced by i^e. 


CHAPTER XII. 

VIOXBOTALUES OF LORD ELGIN AND SIB JOHN LAjrBENC^ 
1862 Id 1866. ^ 

IjOBD Elgin, who had been employed as H.M.*s plenipotenda^'^ 
Lmesiste ^ China, and had brought the transactions there to a 
•uSUdTM conclusion, was appointed Lord Oanntng^s auooessor, 
WMTojr. ^ ^ assumed the office of Viceroy of Jfndia on Hsnil IS, 

1^* Sir Charles, Trevelyan was appointed finance 
mimstdr, in saoceision to Hr. Laing, who had retired; 
^piHriAtnrat and the Legislative Council of India, extend under 
the tenh'tf the new Act of 1861, now cootained three 
^ native members, all men of note Ind mark: tim ^h 
R^ah uf Puttiila, Rajah Ofo Nandin Singh of Bendiia. ami 
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Riyah BinkuiHiio, the minutej of Sindia. Three gentlemen not ^ 
Monging to the eerviee, Meears Oowie^ Fitswilliam and Forbeti, 
gn^e an app^rance of fireedem $pd repreaentative confitltutioii to 
an aeaembly which, for latter times, had been too restricted, (hi 
Februai^ 6, 1803, Lord Elgin left Calciftta for the upper province^ 
holding public receptions or durbars, whMi were attended by the 
chiefs and nobles of thetrarious districts through which ourimr 
he‘pas8e<i. That at Aarn was a most nm^dficent spec- “ 

\^(de, and again collened the princes otWajpootana and Central 
India, as had been the case under Lord Canning. The viceroy 
proceeded to Simlah; but he was already suffering Death or 
under a chronic disorder, and on his return he died at 
Dhurmsalla, in the Himalayas, on November 20, 1803. His brief 
tenure of ofKce allowed of no opportunity or proof of his capacity, 
and was simply one of roiitine. During its continuance, wAiisi»tM 
a conspiracy among the Wdhabee fanatics of Patna «»“*p****<*>'- 
was found to have extended to Sittdna, on the Afghan frontier, 
and to have had for its design a rising of Mahomedaus in the 
east, as well as in the west, with considerable sympathy, if not 
assistance in money, from « the south. Had not the conspiracy 
Ht Patna been discov^nied and chocked by the local magistral^ Mr. 
Tayler, early in 1857, it migh^have assisted the rebellion in some 
degree*; but though the bitter spirit and malignant intention of 
tlie latter attempt were clearly manifest, its impotence was patent 
to all but its originators. ^ 

Thd idea of a new MaboniKlan conspiracy in India, howewr, 
excited apprehension in England : and the locality in which armed 
demonstration had occurred, Sittana, on the north-west frontier 
of the Punjab, demanded the presence of who should be able 
to apply personal acquaintance with the people ^to the suppi'ession 
or prevention of war. Sir John Lawrence, therefore, Mr John 
was chosen to succeed Lord Elgin. Though not desiring 
office, he at once responded to the call, and proceeded 
to Oidcuttt without delay. Meanwhile the campaign against tbo 
Sitt&na fn«atic8 had assumed* somewhat formidable omivaisn 
iRlimensions. Other Afghan ^ill-tribes were takmg 
psrt with the ffittdna rebels ; and, as it was termed, the 
* Umbe|la campaign,’ threatened to bring about a coalition of 
all* the Afghans of the iq^untains against the (fritisb ^ 

power, and an invaoion of the PusQ’^b. General Neville * 

Obamberlain, who bad conducted the first operations, was severely 
wounded, and a rerirementof the forces from what appeafot^ebe a 
fruitless mountain warfaiw-^ warfare which in the tune of the Em- 
peror Akbur had caused the destruction of s%iie ar^y— ^was almost 
detenuined upon by the Geuoeil of Calcutta, in s|Hte of tW remona- 
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( ^.ranees of Sir Hugh Rose, who ^ad succeeded I^ard Clyde ns 
^comm^nder-in-cliiof. At this crisis, Sir William Deni- 
ruiZcm'*"*^ Vn, the governor ofr^raAroa, reached Calcutta, to get 
^.rViiVvlce?* viceroy till the srrital of Lord Elgin's successor, 
roy.iity. jfg inaihisability of retirement, and 

Thnnfn>.eyia directed Sir^lDigh Rose to press the operations against 
fJm'wedl* fanatics. This was dune 'wdth spirit and jndgmept, 

and during the ensiling montlu the primary object of 
t'le camp4iign was attaiC>d, and submissiodFmade by^the chiefs t/ 
the frontier tribes. 

In many rtispects, both operations were remarkable. The 
i>i<r:iiiHof Sittiina fanatics resided chiefly in the town and district 
,ni»eriitioii». Mulka, on the north side of a mountain whicli 
separated the Indus from the Kabool river, just above their 
junction; and Mulka could only be r^ppronched through the 
territories of other mountain-tribes, the Eusofzyes and Ron&irs, 
with whom there was no intention of interfering. On October 
20, IW'l, the Krilish force, which consisted of two English nn l 
six native regiments, advanced to the Uniboyla pass, a proclama- 
tion having been issued to explain the motive of the ca:npaign. 
As it progressed, the people were found civil and obliging? but 
near Umboyla, shots were tired, a skirmish ensued, and for several 
days in succession the fighting was^ almost continuous, the* object 
of the enemy being to close the pass behind the British force. 
On the 2t)th, the position which had been taken up was attacked 
wkh much resolution by a large %i)dy composed of men from 
and fr<im Mulka, who had joined the Bonnirs of Uni bey la. 
The enemy was repulsed in every attack ; but it was impossible 
not to see that progress onwards, into even wilder detilos, and 
without supplies, was impossible, and that were any advance 
made, the pass behind must inevitably be closed. From the 
time the army took up its position and began to clear a road, 
until November 20, there were daily combats, attended with much 
actual hond-to-liand fighting. The * Englecrag ’ picketswas twice 
taken by the enemy ami retaken, a^id in his last and tl(trd assault 
for its recovery, General Chamberlain was badly wounded. Rc-Ci 
iriforcements woiv, however, coming up, and the force held its 
giound, now less molested than Wore? but the enemy were 
known tp be coUecting men in Inrge^ numbeis. This was the 
{leriod at which retirement was contemplated hy the Council of 
Calcutta, but opposed by Sir William Denison : and when Sir 
Hugh B«x}e was at liberty to give the necessary order for advance, 
it was made effectively. 

For some days ne^tiations with the Akhoond of Sw6t, and 
oth«ur heads of tribes, had been in progress ; but they came to 
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nothing, and December 15, General Gamock, now in command, 

moved to at^k the enom 3''8 position at Laloo, about ^ecftsfui 
two miles distant, with bis \^bole* force. It was very 
strong, and held by some thousands of the enemy; pohui»h. 
b^it it was stormed with a rush, and the^Afghans tied. Umbeyla 
was assaulted next morning, the enemy *^tiring into the fast- 
owes of the mountainsVhove, with the exception of one party, 
wHich attacked the 2^ Native Infiintr^and Pioneers, sword in 
Utnd, and did eonsiderablc mischief, bur were in tiirtiP put to 
flight. The iion&irs now submitted, and a part}*^ of them voliiii- 
tered to accompany a detachment of English troops to Mulka 
and destroy the place. The village was found deserted, 
but the powder-factory was blown up, the housea 
burned, and the object of the campaign — the lesson sought to 
he impressed on these riMe tribes, that no resistance or diHicully 
of access could prevent the atiaiumcnt of a desired object— seemed 
to be duly appreciated. On Christnias-day, 1863, the f(»rce left 
the Churnlii valley, and regained the plains ; but the road which 
had been made by the troops was immediately destroyed. 

In 1802-1863, the cessation of supplies of cotton from 
America, owing to tiie civil war, produced a corre- RiwiHrmue 
sponding deniuiid for Indian ^troduce, and the prices 
rose an enormous extent. Surat cotton, of which tlio former 
value in England was froig threepence to fourpence a pound, ha l 
risen, in ctises of good quality, to nearly two shillings, while all 
others had increased in proportion. The value of exports roB6*iii 
Dombay from 43,000,000/. t# 63,000,000/. sterling in a single year ; 
and the importation of the precious metals, silver and g(»ld, was 
of immense amount. Nor was there any sudden cessation either 
of demand or extra value; both were steadily ihaintaiued. This 
influx of wealth changed the condition of the people 
of Westiirn India very materially, and combined with woriL rn 
the large expenditure on public works, had the effect ^*“*'*' 
of increasing the values of food^ of labour, and of manufactures in 
All extra .Sii.nry uianner throughout India. Much apprehension 
was felt in Europe at the imiticxise absorption of gold and silver 
by India; but it was unavoidable, as it would have bf^n impossible 
to pay in manufactures only, for what was exported under the 
exceptional demand. * • • « 

Sir John Lawrence arrived in Calcutta on January 12, 1864. 
It is little to say he was enthusiastically received bj a-. ^ 
all ranks and all classes, European as well as native. Juim ' 
Ho had many personal friends among hotj^; and one 
who had so nobly done his part in the period of alarm mid dis- 
aster, whose influence and exertions bad so materially chedied 
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the tide of rebellion, was evidently the most fitteif' to follow up 
what L(^ Canning had begun, and in which heibimBelf had 
borne so large a part. As from* his feat in the Indian Council of 
^h’ngland he had been ablj^ to follow the course of events without 
check, so he took up his office at the interval of a month, withoch 
any bre<ak in hia knowleSge of what was pi^ng. He found India 
at peace ; the Utnbeyla campaign was at an end, and provind’al 
exhibitions of local produce and miuQufactii|e8 were begun by titat 
in the ''Punjab, whicr was eminently successful,^ and rightly 
directed by Sir liobert Montgomery. 

Sir John Lawrence did not remain long m Calcutta; he pro- 
’rbe viwroy coeded to Simlah for the hot season, and at the close of 
ai ^aiiore. itionsoon weiit dil'ect to Lahore. Here, after six 

years, he had the gratification of meeting his old Sikh friends and 
p.idresAing them in their own language, ii*! an eloquent but simple 
speech, lie told them of the interest which the Queen of England 
felt in them all, how she had charged him to he careful of them, 
and huw deeply she and Prince Albert desired their prosperity. 
He reviewed the measures of his own, his brother's, and successive 
administrations ; how taxation had been lightened, how canals and 
roads had been constructed, and bow means of education had been 
provided ; and (;o]icliided by a prayer, which must have mpved all 
fieai*tB present, that God would guard and protect them, and give 
them all needful for their benefit. Fe^ assemblies in India 
have resembled this, at once solemn and joyful, with thankful re* 
mbmhrances of the pa.st, and bright aniiilpations for the future. 

During 1864, Sir John LawrencC's exertions to impi'ove the 
MoiMarvsfnr English soldiers in India were begun 

tii<» iiiipnive- earnestly, and to the last period of his tenure of office 
Kuuiisb never ceased. For their occupation and amusement he 
koidien. sanctioned reading-rooms, gardens, workshops, means 
of athletfc exercise and gamea—in short, everything calculated to 
improve their moral and physical condition. Nor were means ol 
religious study and improvement opiitted, but, on the contrary, fam* 
litated by provision of religious works, aod apartments for theii^^ 
private study. Their barracks alsr> were surveyed and improved, 
and in many places altogether reconstructed : the old sanatarium 
in the bill-stations enlarged, and other localities in India which 
enjoyed*a cool sUmate, with fiesh moilatain ahr^ sought out Nor 
was sanitary re^rm confined to the location of European iroope. 
Outbreaks cholera, of fever, of small-pox, fall so heavily and so 
unexpecfedly upon India, that investigation of the causes by a . 
sanitary oommi8uon,jopeiied in 186], and ' continned througlmt 
the country, not only brought to light many unknown causes of 
malarie infiuence; hat suggested remedial measiirea. 
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A quarrel with the State Bh6tau waa in progreea on the^ 
Ttceroy's arrival in India, wh]ch h^ arisen out of daima 
by the Bhotanese LAma upon poxtiouB of cultivated ter- * 
aitory, called Dooar^ lying at the foot af the mountains in Assam. 
These had been annexed after the provings came into possession, 
and a sqm of money, tcebe paid annually, wqs agreed to in compen- 
sfbion. The same arrangement was made with the c«uso»ot 
^ngal Dooars, but it did not mtrain Bhotanese 
from making inroads into them, kidnapping British subjects, and 
committing other excesses. The money payment was therefore 
refused, until security should be obtained ; a measure which led 
to reprisals on the part of the Bhotanese. In November 186^^ 
the Hon. Ashley Eden was sent as ambassndor to Theiinfi. 
the capital of Bhutan, ^th a view to ariunge a dehnite 
rioaty, iicconipauied by a small escort. His miasion 
was an unwise one, in every respect. It was impossible to protect 
him ; from iirst to last he was Ul-treated and insulted by ever} * 
means of indignity, and finally a release of the Dooars was ex- 
tfirted froui him, when he was suffered to retire. 

His conduct, and the tn^atment he had met with, alike produced 
an outburst of indignation ; and in November 16(4, war 
was dbclared against Bbdtan.® It was badly conducted, 

4ind the country proved very unhealthy, nevertheless, some posi- 
ttoiiB were occupied, an<?‘ maintained ; but one, Dewdngiry, was 
retaken by the enemy, with some spirit, and so far fi-om the Bhd« 
tanese showing any dispos^on to submit, they appeared more re- 
liant in their resources. A new campaign was tbeieiore 
necessary, and a heavy force was assembled. Dewan- c«ni«*sn- 
giiy was retaken, Dalimkote captured and h^ld ; but it was not 
till 1665, by which time the troops in occupation had suffered 
frightfully irom the climate, that it was deierminedg^o conquer 
and annex the whole territory. This produced a dispositiuu 
treat on ibo part of Bhdtan, and peace ensued ; but it 
may be s|id it was purchased^ by an agreement to pay 
I 25,000 rupees per annum for the Bengal Dooars. The 
whole proceeding, from finf to last, was unfortunate and ill- 
managed. Had sufficient forces been thrown into the Dooars in 
the first instance, and t^e passes watched, the Bhdta^ese might 
have been defied till they were obliged to bedBme suppliants 
resU-ratioD qf tfamr assumed rights. 
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QIIAI'TER XIII. 

tHB A DlfllVJSTRATION OP RTR JOBN LAURENCE (continwd)^ 

18 («) TO 1807 . - 

, * 

In the year 1btS2, Mr., now Sir Richard, Temple had*been nomi* 

ivinpio'i* nd- nated chief commissioner of the ‘central provinces,’ an 
IlftllJmanu previous smaller and separate jurisdictions, 

pniviiiecB. including Nagpoor, the Saiigor and Nerbudda territory, 
and part of Bundelkhund. It comprised an immense area of about 
:?o(),00() square miles, witli a very varied pjppulation, in some loca- 
lities sparse, in others populous, and included some of the most 
rugged country, as well as the wildest aheriginal tribes of India. 

'Po mould this into shape as it were, to connect previous local 
systems of administration into one harmonious wliole, requii^ed 
more than ordinary ability and power of application ; and it was 
a tilting and welcome task to a man who, with great physical 
energy, possessed a mind capacious and ingenious, which had 
already found congenial occupation ^in the affairs of the Pfmjab, 
where, os well in the revenue as the judicial departments, Sir 
llichard Temple had gained considerable e!ii]>erience. In the central 
provinces, Sir llichard's measures were eminently successful j and 
his administrative reports show' wonderful powers of endurance, 
in long and rapid journeys, in the coiieitant overlooking of every 
<letail of administration, to which alone the result is attributable, 
and in his friendly intercourse with every native chief or land- 
liolder of tlie various districts. Larger in extent than the Punjab, 
iiiHnitely m^re diversified in natural features, in language, popu*^ 
lation, and m products, he hod mastered all details, harmonised 
all working measuies, and laid the foundation of futureeprogreas. 

Too little is known by the people of ^England of such undertakings 
and their results, or of the means by which they have been G* 
achieved ; of the management by (fne individual and a few sub- 
ordinates, of the affaira of provinces as large os Fntnoe or Spain, 
uniting many different races and languages, and requiring daily 

of which therb is little conception. Among'^such administra- 
tive exploits. Siil^Hfichard Temple’s tenure of the central provinces 
claims proyiioent notice ; and at the close of the year 1865, he 
iiidHutrfai * gratifying test of the success of his 

rxhihitioii Kt harmonising sneasures in an industrial exhibition held 
xaKiNMir. Nagpoor, to which every district made contributions 
in produce and manufactures, and at which all classes of the people. 
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from the eenlR-savage aborigines, Gdnds, Bheels, and Koohooa, to # 
the civilise(^ Hindoos and MahomedHiis, for the iirst ti^e in their 
hifttory inin^lvd together in*com1non. After the preceding war^ 
dcvastatioiif and bloodshed, tlie efl'ects of Sir Itichard Teinple^f 
fabours are more tlian ordinarily grati^ing to contemplate ; and 
few of the provincial administrative reports possess so high and so 
v^ied an interest as his. * 

^ho great influx o|| money into Bo^ay, and the enormous 
^irtunes sucklenly realised by adnnt sproiiiators, pro- 
duoed a mania of local joint stock companies, which tJuThr*"'** 
exceeded in its results anything that had ever before 
appeared in India. Old means of investment trebled and quad- 
rupled, for the time, in actual value. Tim shares in a conij^iii}^ 
formed for the reclamation of land from the sea rtise to twehe 
times their value— lOOCI. to 12,000/. and upwards — and others in 
piNiportion. 'With a plethora of wealth, the wildest schemes were 
entertained and put into execution ; but after the custom of 
such events, the collapse was as sudden ns the rise, and nnmy 
were ruined. Nor was it till the end of the year, that 
commercial coulidenee was in some degree restored 
Similar in some ^t\^pocts to the Bombay, Colaba and 
Backbi^y reclamati(m scheineg and eonipnnies of Bombay, was 
the Port Canning Compiiny of f'alcuUa. As year after year the 
navigation of the Iloof^jly became more difliciilt, the Mutlnh, 
another branch of the Ganges, east of Calcutta, >vhr fixed upon 
as the site of a new commerciiil capital ; a railway was constructed 
from Calcutta, and wsrehAises were built; but although tlie 
navigation was much euHier from llie sea, no large ehips ascended 
to the new Port Canning, and the scheme, if not entirely aban- 
doned, became aboitive. The only chance of the new port being 
fnquented appears to lie in the stream of the Iloogbly becoming 
too shallow large vessels. 

In the course of the year under review, the college of cirii 
engineers for the north-western provinces was founded 
l^st Ro< lAee; an establishment which, whether in 
^regard to Europeans or nntivei, has already sent forth founded Ht 
many able men, and is in active operation. The institu- “*"*’*“*•• 
tion owes its origin to the suggestions of Sir Hugh Jloso, who, 

HR a means of employmant for ninny unemployed ofliaevs, coq^ 
sideied that a public college course would he the best inethfal ^ 
of fitting many for the department of public works — hope which 
has been fully justified. • 

The year is memorable from the great famine of Orissa. 
IThero bad been a failure of rain in the sewmn of 1865, wMtmttk 
and scarcity began to prevail, which passed into abso- 
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lute famine almost without notice, and certainly^ witnout pre- 
caution. ^ liill it had reached an alarming height, the government 
rf Bengal were inactive; and the time passed by in wtiich 
iupplies of gmin could ha^’e been sent by sea. When the peop^ 
were perishing in tlioujands* no vessel could approach the coast, 
and the supplies forwarded by land wer^ utterly insiiflicient to 
meet the general wants. The lieutenant-governor of Ben^l, 
Sir Cecil Beadon, and ^^ds Council, defeD|ed themselves to the 
best of their power ; but they could not, and did n6t, escape the 
severe animadversions of the viceroy and of the press of England. 
J.ord Napier, governor of Madras, took active measures for the 
relief of the people under his jurisdiction ; and at a later period, 
V)rifi>sa was relieved; but the intermediate destruction of life 
was estimated at ^,000,000, and the amount of human suffering 
had been incalculably graat. A plan fiad been formed, before 
oriMA famine, of turning tlie waters of the M&h&nuddy 

iiHKHMiiB river to use in the irrigation of the Delta of Orissa, and 
vi iivino. works were under execution by a private company. 

After a long discussion, which much retarded their progress, 
the company, for want of means, was obliged to miike over its 
works to Government 

The Currency Commission, whieh was instituted in thk year, 
Ciirrpney applied itself laboriously to the questions of silver, gold, 
siuiMiton. paper circulation ; hut \t may be said to have 

been premature, as beyond a recommendation for the continued 
trial of the paper currency, and sonm suggestions as to detail of 
working measures, it gave no opinion upon the question of a 
general gold medium, which h^ many supporters, though it 
lecommended tliat geld should continue to be a legal tender 
in payment of revenue. In the face of the constantly fluctuati^ 
market value of gold, it was indeed impossible, to come to ai% 
other conclusion. 

In 1806, Sir llichard Temple was promoted from office vi 
idind Mttie* commissioner of the central provmces to tl^ political 
laii'cTinSfr department, as Ilesident at Hyderabad. He was siic-4Qt 
ce^ed by Mr. Strachejl^ who did ample justice to his 
pniviiicM. predecessor's immense exeiiione, which may be briefly 
stimmarised. New and uniform land settlements had been com* ’ 
pieted alt over various provinces, Ind the^ demand fixed for 
from twenty .riiirty yearn. Every dass, every individual, 
general proprietors es well as ooeupants oi fields, knew what 
their righ\s and obligations were, nA all questions as to pro- 
prietary rights ov«r wqste lands were settled. The pdHse dep^- 
ment waq reformed, and many native gentlemma were created 
hottoraiy 'magistrates^ and performed ' one-fifth * of the whole 
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bihineas.fiAt^factorily. The ciTi] courta of the provincee wen 
enlarged, and the proceedings Isimplified ; and improvement wai 
luqpifest in* the number o£ au^e inatitated, which* me from 

19.000 to 45,000. 1,570 public vernacular schools were estiii 

hlished, and tifty-aix public dispensaieea had adbrded relief to 

150.000 patients. Vaccinatian was extended to thousands, and 

» itary regulations enfisreed in towns and ullages. Four hundred 
ies of road had been bridged and metalled, and other branch line& 
connection with tft mlwaj to Jubl^lpoor were con- 

struction. In addition to these, court-houses, police-statioxiH, 
barrack^ rest-houses for travellers, churches and wells, might bi> 
named ; but the detail, after aU, would hardly convey an ides 
of the impetus given to this long-neglected territory by Si^ 
Richai'd Temple, or of his practically benevolent exertionif in 
securing it * Whatever of progress,’ writes his successor, Mr. 
Strachey, * has been noted, wm secured during Mr. Temple's rnlu. 
No such prograss had ever b%i seen in this part of India before. 
Much of it may — must be, due to tbe action of natural, coni- 
mercial, and social forces ; but something, at any rate, may have 
been the result of good government, and must have been due to 
the personal exertions of Mr. Temple — to the system be intn^ 
duced, and the oflicers he trained.’ Sir Hiohard could not indeed 
be relisted ; and while he luAieved more in practical results, un- 
aided, except by tbe subordinates, into whom he had to infuse 
bis own energy, during Ais incumbency of little more than four 
years, these results rival, if they do . not exceed, any in jdie 
history of the British admi^tration of India. 

On October 6, as Dr. Cotron, the Bishop of Calcutta, was on a 
tour of visitation in Assam, he was accidentally drowned, ^ 

to tbe great grief of the Christian community.. Daring ni»uop 
bis incumbency, he bad laboured very zeattSisly and ' 
effectoidly in the cause of the Church, had visited every station in 
bis vast diocese, and bad stimulated the ministers of religion hj 
his example and discipline; and a very sincere tribute to hit 
memory fnd admirable laboon was recorded by the viceroy is 
9ooaBci\ 

In oonfonnity with the Act*of Parliament for the govctrnmenl 
of India, two provincial high courts were establiahed in 
1806, oie for the Funjdb^at Lahore, one for the north- . 

western proviaoee at Agra. These were presided 8ver by **** 
ohief jiistioea appointed by the crown, and serve as the local courts 
of appeal, trom ail lower coi^ as well aa courts of firi^ instance. 

The question of inigation in India bad been warmly taken up 
by Lord Ocenbnme during liia taiuireoM office aa - 
Beeretaij of Stqto te Indiiv ^ deplorable ianriae 
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of OrissM lind opened the way to a clearer perception of the 
oeceHaity and practical value of these useful works. The scarcity 
cf rain in c^hat province had been followed by floods almost, as 
ijestructive ; but the advantage of regular and controllable sup- 
plier of water w as not the has evident. Col mel Strachev wa«( tlierer 
forc sent from England, .as conimisaioncr for works of irrigation, 
and arrived early in ,1807, foi the purp-^se of furthering th^ 
great undertakings; but some time nt‘c*essai-ily elapsed bi‘f|*e 
details could be dccidedf ipon. Even in thl*^ i year the coutiniian^r 
of distress was severely felt in Orissa: and the viceroy staled at a 
public meeting convened in Calcutta, that 27,000 toii5 of rice 
■would still be required, and 1,500 orphan children already, with 
2,000 more in prospect, would have to be nniintjiincd. 

The census of the central provinces, taken on November 5, 186t5., 

^ ^ with much care, was promulgated early in 18(57. The 

CTciinuh i*f _ .. 1 ‘ 1 . , ‘ . . 

ofiitmi |iro- result was perfectly unexpt^cted in the great majority 

yiiiwm Hindoos over MahomdUaus, and was as follows : — 

Hindoos G,8fi 1,770 

Mahoincdans • • • • . 237,922 

7, 1 02^01)2 

Of those classed under Hindoo, were the aboriginal tribes, number- 
ing about two millions. The result gave only seventy-nine souls 
to the square mile, which is attributable to the immense prepon- 
derance of forest, jungle, and uncleared, and for the most part 
um ulturablc, land. ^ 

[kittle more of general or historical interest marks the year 1807, 
but as it w'as closed with a discust^m in regard to extension id 
railways, those under completion up to this period may be brietly 
noted : — 

1. Lord T)a1bousie*s projected line from Calcutta to Dehly, 
called the East Indian, to be prolonged to Attuck, in the Punj&b, 
w ith an ejcteiision south to J ubbulpoor. 

2. The CrM’Mt Peninsular Railway from Bombay to Jubbulpoor, 

to meet the East Indian, as well as a line atVi Sholapoc ? to meet 
the Mailras line, near the Toombuddra river, with an. extension 
frrnu Shulapoor to Hyderabad. ^ 

3. The Bombay, Baroda, and Ahmedabad line. 

4. The Sinde Une, connecting Sinde via Mooltan with the Eaal 
Indian Htie, in the Punjab. 

5. The Oudh ahd Rohilkhund line. ^ 

6. The Great Southern of India. 

7. Eastyni Bengal. 

8. Calcutta and South-Eastern. 

9. Madras and Wesk^m Coast, 

By tlia report up to the year under notice, U appeared diat| 
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out of 5,500j miles of projected railways, i%0.34^ teilea bad beJk 
eompleted, afd 1,(>05 inilfa reinalned to bo tinished. 

The wholii of the questions noted in this chapter ar^of a purely 
idbiinistrative character ; bdt as^ they serve to illustratS the piti- 
Itressiou of events in India, are not without historical iinpor lancet’ 


‘ niAITER XI’^ 

THIS Alj5fINlSTBATIOIt OF SIU JOHN LAWKKNCE (cmwludd^, 1868. 

The details of works of irrigation, in operation, in their construc- 
tion, or prcqected, w’cre reviewed by Sir.Io}in Lawrence * 

in Council on March *31, 1806, w*ith the following itrchi IrrlH.v 
results ^ 

I. In the Punjab : — 1. A new canal from the Sutlej wa^ronjrhly 
estimated at 2,000,000/. sterling; the work, it was hoped, w'oiilil 
be begun next season. 2. The remodelling of the Baree Dooab 
canal and that of the Western Jumna. .3. Surveys for canals 
from the Sutlej to Fonixepoor and Mooltnn, and for the extension 
of the canal system on the right bank of the Indus. 

II. win the North-west Pr<win<5ea -1. A new canal projected 

from below Dehly to iriigate the Agra and Muttra districts, at 
the cost of 500,000/. 2# The improvement of the Oang^s canal 
for navigation, in order to complete a water communication from 
liahore to Dehly, Agra, ^e Dooab and Oudh. .3. WorU.'v in 
Ilohilkhund for irrigation ind drainage, as also in Bundelkhiirid 
in respect to utilising the winters of the three largest riv»*rs. 4. lu 
Oudh, a canal from the Sarda; would be not inferior to the Gauges 
canal, at a cost of 2,000,000/. » 

III. In Bengal several projects: — 1, To utilise the waters of 
the Gunduk. 2. A canal from the Ganges, near llaj lilalial, 
perhaps y far as Calcutta. 3. A canal from the Damoodra, for 
navigation and irrigation, through the coal district of llaneeguii jc, 

} to the TiJoghly. 4. A canal from the Soane; the project, origin- 
ally, of the East India Irrigation Company. 6. The works of the 
Mine company in Orissa, ali'eady in progress. 

IV. In the Central Provinces, two promisbg projects were in 

course of survey. ^ a • * 

V. In the M^ras Presidency : — 1. The completion by extension 
of branches of the great works on the Krishna and Goda very 
rivers. 2. Two very large tanks near Madras itself. S. The ex- 
tension of irrigation from the Pennaar river into the Vellore dis- 
trict. 4. A proj4^ for the utilisation of the waters of a river in 
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'fmrancore, to t}e applied to'the proTince of Madura. & Exten* 
sion and improyem^ut of the worke of the Cavei^ riW, 

VT. In yie Preeidency of Bombay : — 1. A proj^Vfor a large 
canal froSi the Indus at Roree, tb iriAgate the Hyderabad coUbc* 
fijrate in Sinde^ with improvements of other existing works. 8. 1^ 
Guzernt a project, already sanctioned, of a canal from the Tapty 
river. 3. In Khanddsh, a work of irrigatmn of considerable ini'*# 
portance, already in pVogress. 4. In the Deccan, several und 
takings in vaiious stagM of progress, an<^several new proje 
which would be submitted to Ooveimment. • 



VII. In Mysore, a large sum would be applied from the surplus 
revenues in furtherance of irrigation works. 

The Secretary of State had already sent out thirty* civil engineers 
of experience, who would be distributed to various localities, and 
Uemiurci for follow in the Coming year ; and 'generally,* 

• xrrtiding his Excellency states, ' it mi^ut be affirmed that the 
irrignchni. Government of India bad taken all necessary steps tc 
inaugurate the policy of extending irrigation to the utmost. It 
had already established in every province a separate head to the 
irrigation branch of the public works department, and would be 
ready to consider favourably every proposal having in view the 
improved administration of this class of works.* 

Prom the foregoing detail, which ^necessarily excludes all former 
Importance executed and in actual working operation, it will 

of Sic be seen that new irrigation pig>jects extended to all the 
question. presidencies of India ; that the importance of such 

prefects had been fully recognised ; and that no doubt existed, not 
only of those detailed being executed^ rapidly as funds could be 
provided, but that they would be succeeded by others in every 
province where the means of obtaining water supplies, and of dis- 
posing of them to advantage in the irrigation of the soil, appear to 
be' practicable and profitable. To all such undertakings, it is 
evident that the viceroy had given bis best consideration ipd en« 


coiiragement. 

Small wars are seldom absent from India, and early ]8Q8« an 
WAfrbnr insurrection of Uie ^'f^gbnrs— an aboriginal tribe in ^ 
loturrcotM the province of Kattiaw^r, in the Bombay presidency— 
arose, which required force for its suppression, llie Wdghura 
had originally possess^ the district of Okamundel, in which they 
resided, which wqp sold to the Giikwai in 1815. In 1857^ the 
district was re-transferred to the British Oovemraent, and it was 
found that the Wdghurs had nevmr abandoned their hereditary 
occopatioiie of plunder aud lawlesa conduct CoUisioD with the 
new adxninistmtioA waa inevitable ; but a small force under Oiloni^ 
Andanon' encountered fad routed a body, of them— aot^ howeioi^ 
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, without loung two valuable bHieera, Captains La Touche and 

Hlhbert. A^partid inaurreetien ci Bhoels followed in anoihei^ 
^rt of Gu WAV prompUv suppressed. a n 

^'he militftTy operationb of tne year closed with a campaigi 
^gainst the Afghans 6f the Black Mguntain, on the 
north-west of the Punjib— near the k^alitj of the Miwuuin 
jfiUmbeyla campsigpa — v^o, like the Sitt&na ^natics, had 

excited by the w&bdbees of Patna and Southern India ; a 
nge circumstance, ^hen it is considei^ that those w^o sought 
r excite reltellion, and those who entered into it, were separated 
.by l,50(b miles. But the conspirators were not without system; 
they had forwarded supplies and money, by agents, through the 
railways to their destination, and, no doubt, succeeded in making 
considerable preparations. The tribe now seduced was the Hus- 
sunzye, inhabiting the Agrur valley, in the Black Mountain 
range. They attacked a^police station as a commencement of hos- 
tilities, and showing no disposition to submit, a campaign against 
them became inevitable. Troops were therefore massed upon the 
fi'ontier under the command of General Wylde ; and marching on 
September 26, two brigades advanced to Oghee on Octo- 
her 3f whence the operations continued till the 7th, when 
A village belonging to the Pardree Syeds, having been "^"‘*‘*®** 
dwtrosed, the chiefs of several of the clans, finding further resist- 
ance impossible, came into camp for terms, which were accielerated 
by the results of other attacks upon their positions and villages, in 
which the enemy were uniformly routed. By the 10th, however, 
all bad submitted, and th^orce was withdrawn. It was con- 
sidered by numy that enoug|n punishment had not been inflictfd 
to have a permanent effect in the prevention of outrage ; but Go- 
vernment was satisii^ that ill-will would only perpetuated by 
the continued destruction of villages, and that the present submU- 
sion of the dans might be received in earnest of future good be- 
haviour. Enough had been done on the Black Mountain, as well 
as at Umb|flA, to prove that no natural obstruction and no armed 
opposition ^could prevent progness, when it was needFui, into the 
pvildest s..3\moSt inaccessible regions of the mountains. 

The question of the westenf frontier, which had occupied all 
successive Governments of India, from the Mahomedaa period qp 
to the present time, is still an open one ; but much progress has 
been m^e in it, and thereVe good grounds for Alieving that the 
tribes, tkough not under our own Government, nor, indeed, many 
of them under that of Afghanistan, but wholly independent, are 
becoming mon Amenable to civilised inffuences than before, while 
;he sharp lessons that have be«in occairiona^ read to them Jmve 
not been entirely without eCacw 
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The Ameer boat Mahomed of Affrhanistan died jn 1863. Up 
^ ^ period of his dehth he had not onlv preserved 

ihSir!If''iSIlC Government «f India, but 

^ahuni6d. }iad maintained tranquillity in his dominions. Alter 
his death, thouj^h he had Appoint^ his son, ShiSre Ally Khan, t*i 
succeed him, the nomiration was opposed by his brothers Afzool 
Khan and Azim Kha.n ; and a series of struggles took place, in* 
one of which Shdre Ally was dethroned, and Afzool Khan beco^ .e 
Wipurort 4 ruler. He not live long al^erwards, and his so-*, 
•uccfBBion. Abdool Kahm&n, waived his claim in fivour of his 
uiude, Azim Khan, wlio had been for some time a fujlpitive in 
Ih'itisb territory. Ultimately, however, Sh^re Ally regained his 
.throne, and the opposing faction was gradually overcome. 

During the whole of this prolonged contest the policy of the 
Policy ofihe viceroy w'as much cnticised both in England and in 
viceioy. India. By many, especially in India where a pow'erful 
army was burning for a further held of action, he was blamed for 
not interfering in force for the support of Shdre Ally, or in any case 
for the pacification of Afghanistan. While in a disturbed condition, 
it >vas assumed to be at the mercy of Persian, or worse, linssiau 
intrigue : and nothing but a decided interference in arms could, 
it was alleged, prevent the Ilussians from crossing the Oxus to 
the assistance of tShdre .^lly, Azilm Khan, Abdool Xlnliihan, or 
whichever party should hid highest for their support. The assem** 
hlage of General Wylde's niagniHcent* force against tlie Black 
!M^mntain tribes gave colour to the supposition that a movement 
into Afghanistan was projected : bui^ the policy of the viceroy was 
a perfect neutrality, and w'as suppoi^ed by remarkable reasoning 
wiiich is w'ell explained in the * P^iiihurgh Review * of April. 1870 
(No. !?68). It is not neces^arY to enter into the details of the subject, 
further iliau to state that the designs of Russia, should she ha\e 
any, would only be furthered by a fresh British advance into 
^Vfghuuistan, and that the best policy vrould be to support the 
de fado ruler of the country, without entering into the intricate 
iiuizes of its domestic politics ; or that intrigue on the prrt of Persia 
was an idle bugbear, the weakness of wdiich had been alreadii 
too fully demoustnited to need kny fresh illustration. It is very 
possible that the army was disappointed by Sir John Lawrence's 
pacific T^fdicy ; but there can be no question of its expediency. 

In this year a precautionary measure was 4 )aDCtioned for the 
rnrttAed Construction of R>rti1ied posts in many of the large 
stations, as well to protect the arsenals, as to afford 
refuge in case of need. That such works would have proved 
invaluable duiing tits mutiny will have been manifest from the 
narracive.of events. In the Punjab, at J ulluoder and Sealkote | Is 
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India, at Noygong in the central provinces, nt Umballn, and a^ 
Hyderabad in the Deccan, these fortified arsenals were to be con- 
structed, wfiile at Mooltan, at P^sh&wur, and Rawul Pibdee more 
extensive forts were to be executed. It is perhaps a strange faa^, 
ahat, with the exception of the presidencies, the Englisli liave 
erected no fortifications in India. In a faw localities, as at Dehly, 

' Allahabad, and A gram AhmediiuggeV in •the Deccan, Bella rv, 
Kllore, &c., native fortifications have ^en improved, and used 
^ magazines ; but ii#no other part of me countiy do iliey exist, 
and tlie siege of Delily formed an impressive lessen against trusting 
them, ifi cose they were constnictetl, to any but English soldiei's. 

[n barracks, imleed, the expenditure, under Sir John Lawrence's 
administration, had been munificent, nearly seven millions sterling 
having been applied to this purpose alone. * 

The details of purt^v administrative measures are subjects 
hai'dly fitted, by their lo(‘al and often intricate character, 
for discu-ssion in a manual of hi.story : but a few belong- 
ing to Sir John Lawrence's iticumbencj may be briefly enumerated. 
The Miini(‘ipal Improvement Act of 1866 was applied to the fnr- 
niiition and guidance of luunicipnlities in the north-west provinces. 
The local municipal coramittees consist of a proportion of olficiii) 
and iKjn-ofiicial members, and their duties are the conservancy of 
town/and villages, and tliei? improvements; the expenses b«Mng 
deirayed from taxes levied on houses and the o(‘troi duties which 
have been imposed. Uiicicr the operation of this Act much has 
alrt^ady been efiecU'd, especially in the conservancy of tf)wn«, a 
Ruliject much neglected be^e ; and as an incitement to eflforts in 
local management of details, which were almost beyond tiie 
province of the collector or magistrate, they are practically useful 
and encouraging. » 

Two Acts— XIX. and XXVllI. — of 1865 are, however, of move 
important character. The former relates to the rights Tenunry 
of cultivators in Oudh, the latter a similar measure in 
regard to Hie Punjab. By these Acts, the definitions of the rights 
of tenants! whether hereditary or at will, and so-called tenartt- 
right upon improvements, are expressed imd confirmed ; hut 
neither measures have passed without strong opixisition and 
lengthened discussions, into which it is impossible to enter. In 
taking up the subject, it ^as evidently the in^ption otSir J 0 ( 4^1 
l.<awrence to secure the rights of hereditary occupancy of laml to 
those who have possess<*d them for generations. Such tenancies 
are well known and well defined in Madras and Bombay, where, 
so long as the stipulated rent or land-tax was paid, the occupant 
had a proprietary right in the land he culifvated. Other tenants, 
being tenants at will without hereditary right, had occupancy 

3s2 
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from year to year, or by leaae as be agreed, the case of 
^ Oudh, hereditary right was define by a thirty years' occupancy, 
dating bHr-'lr I'rom Februory 1866^; bu^ it is advanced, %nd perhaps 
admitted, by the cultivators, that there are no classes in Oudli to 
which the designation of l^ereditary occupant, or, as he would b? 
termed in Bombay or Mlgdrfs, ^ Merasdar,’ can be applied ; and the 
Talookdars of Oudh have protested against^the interference whi(;)i 
a recognition of such rights would involve. Equally in i •# 
Punjab, rights which i^other parts of Ini^ have been guardij'^ 
with the most jealous care by the people, and ii^spected all 
preceding native governments, as before explained, are ajiparently 
unknown or uniduimed, and are thus accounted for by Sir John 
l^awrence : — * Under the Sikh rule, the position of the hereditary 
cultivators was practically very much on a par with that of prcH 
prietors in the same village. And although the Sikhs, in their 
social relations to each other, set a high value on proprietary 
rights in land, more particularly when these were ancestral, their 
rulera acted very differently, and cared little who held, or who 
cultivated, these lands, provided that the revenue was punctually 
paid.’ 

This exemplifies the present condition of the Punjab hereditary 
tenures, and shows the results of disturbed and oppressive adminis- 
trations, which not only did not protect existing rights in lafid, but 
overthrew them in mere consideration of revenue. The condition 
of Oudh exhibits exactly the same resifit, from the same causes. 
Th^ hereditary landholders had been unable to retain their rights 
in opposition to a grasping administntion in the Punjdb, and to 
the unlimited and unquestioned p^er of the Talookdars in 
Oudh. 

Sir John Lawrence’s motive in these Pills was the protecdon, ^ 
by legal recognition, of the hereditary occupant, and the security 
of his tenure : and considering the additional value which land in 
India is acquiring under a settled government and moderate assess- 
ment, there is no question that Sir John's large experience led him 
directiy to the root of the questioo,dn the estaUishment^of definite 
rights, and, therefore, titles to the land, wherever they could be A.,, 
proved. The working of these twd Acts is, thereibre, a subject of 
much mtere8t|batoe^nly,aayet,itndefinable; and in the case of 
heieditar} oecupanls, cannot fail to ensfire the gratitade of those 
cdnoemed on a pdbst which, in former setUemenia in the Bengal 
pnwdeney, had been much or entirely overlooked, and which in 
the Punjtjb and in Oudh might have ahaied the same fate in 
being irnkleemably swept away, hut for his wise and timely inter* 
position. e 

At the doee of 186^ Sir John Lawrence’s term of office having 
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nearly expii%d, Earl Mayo, Secretary for Ireland under M« 
Diaraeli*8 ^minietration, waa appointed viceroy, agd 
arrived in Bombay before tb9 end of the year* 

Sir Jobn Lawrence's policy as viceroy be reviewed, it e 
*wi]l not be found barren of fruit The long list of tA- ii«Ti(>wot 
ministrative acts, his a^ustmentof prt^relsive measures, 

^s extension, as far ns practicable, of education, his 
J^rality in public mrks, his Bills for ^ protection of tenants in 
Audh and Jin the ifnjdb, are peculia^ his own, aitd may be 
separated from the heterogeneous Acts passed by the Legislative 
Councif. All evince a benevolence of purpose, a deep desire to 
further and secure the interests of the people whom he bad known 
BO long, and over whom he became in turn chief ruler. ^ His 
foreign policy was peculiarly his own, and has not been impugned. 
With all these great paints in his favour, and with the certainty 
of having by his mere presence and authority repressed latent 
disaffection, it must be admitted that liis rule was not popular os 
viceroy, though it was great and powerful. His own service was 
doubtless jealous of a member who had belonged to their ranks and 
had overstepped all ; yet there was no one who watched more 
vigilantly over its rights, or whose patronage was more pure. 
Popularity in India, however^^nleas accompanied by corresponding 
vigour, is the lowest meed of praise that can be accorded to a 
viceroy, and was a distillation never sought by Lord Lawrence, or 
attempted to be sought, either from Europeans or from natives* 
Enough for him that he did his duty, strictly, sternly perlfisps, 
without bending : and in tA respect, the character and adminis* 
tration of I.iord Lawrence, apart from his Punj&b acts, will rise in 
proportion with the lapse of time. On his ^retirement from the 
office of viceroy, his long and great services were recognised and 
rewarded by hia elevation to the peerage. 


CHAFER XV, 

XBB AmUNISTBAlIOir OF BM, MATO, AVO COVCLVSXOir: 
JL8e9 TO 1870. 

Tbb appointment of Earl Mayo to the office of viceioy was 
eeverely critkised and opp<^ both in England and in Jndia; and 
indeed to sncceed one so perfectly conversaitt with Ihe siw of 
India as hia prodecesaor, was to induce a caparison which might 
prove diaadvantageoua. Earl Mayo belonged to tbe Conservative 
party xff England; but hia app^intinent was nevertbeleas ratified 
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K Mr. Gladstone’** Whijr Cabinet— la "wise measure lit relation to 
the ])eople India, as proving to them that the man ^considered 
most caputile -would bo selected dor tbeir governor, without re- 
fefence to borne jaditica. Hut the progres-s of VmtI Mnyo, while it 
has 8ui*pris6d those to whoSi he was unknown, has fully justified^ 
i-Mri Mayo’* Selection Originally made. His great capacity has 
•iiinirncR- been develojied, and the experieSce be is gaining bidT 
^ fair to place l^n in the rank o^tke most illustrioif«' 

men who have preceded mm. Among all classes, European anCK 
native, he has established a widespread popularity and ^spect, 
as much due to his public measures as to his magniHcent hospi- 
tality. So far, indeed, he appears to be one of those characters 
w'iiic^ can only be estimated by having been placed in a position 
ill which his natural powem are increased by exercise of great 
Tt^ponsibilitiea. Unfettered and unprejudiced by any former 
association with, or opinion upon, Indian questions, and without 
any former local ties, he is able to apply a firesh, clear, and 
powerful judgment to the consideration of all local affairs, and 
to the general well-being of the empire. The results of a year’s 
incumbency leave little room for comment, though events have 
already occurred, not only to develop great and independent 
det^ision of character, but to afford ^a key, as it were, to future 
results. 


'Fhe foreign policy of Lord Lawrence Jias been briefly noticed 
vorfign chapter. It was strictly non-interferent as 

regards Afghanistan, but reticent — perhaps overmuch. 
While it professed to encourage Sl^« Ally, the ruler of Af- 
ghanistan, it was cold in demeanour and in practical effect : and 
Lord Mayo, while he strictly retained the principles of non- 
interference, went a stop further, in giving to the Ameer 
Shdre Ally hearty and generous recognition, assistance, and 
hospitality. There may have been obstacles to such a coi'*8e 
during I^ord Lawrence's viceroyalty which have not transpired. 
If this were the ease, Lord Mayo availed himself of^he first 
moment at which they were withdrawn to redeem Ifis prede- 
cessor’s views from a coldness which plight grow into positive marks 
of mistrust, if not aversion, on the port of the Ameer. A cordial 
invitation to Ameer Shdre Ally to visit India, and confer upon 
matters rehting tp, Afghanistan and the security^of the frontier, 
Th 0 Amesr therefore forwarded to Kabool, and was responded 
to in the same spirit in which it was given. On March 
vieeruj. £7, 1809, the Ameer met the viceroy at Umhalla, and 
was sumptuously filed and entertained : receiving not only pre- 
sents of great intrinsic Value, but, what was of more oonsequenet 
lo him, entire recognition of his rights and position, with me a n s of 
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defending tbctn in a >«upp1y of a^ma, and a money aubaidy of twelve^ 
lace of rupeea, or 120,000/. per year. By thia generous proceeding, 
llvl Mayo las not only secsred 4;be personal attacbmefit of 'the 
/Viiieer, but enabled him to judge of the magnitude of the Britisll 
A^sources in India, of the progress of tb% country, and condition of 
its p6<*p]e in comparison with his own, \iAiich can hardly fail of 
facing future good effdbt The results of the Ameer *8 visit, tlie 
lAiour which was aocordt^ to him, pother with the good 
jftling whLc]i existed *n both sides, havr ere now become known 
to all nations and tribes of Central Asia. They have already 
«lTec'ted much that was needful to the consolidation of the Ameer s 
power ; and the knowledge that it is not only recognised, but 
supported by the authority of the viceroy, backed by all the re® 
sources at his disposal, cannot fail to repress intrigue and disatlec- 
tion. Under such circumstances, the peace and gradual improve- 
ment of Afghanistan can hardly be doubtful ; and it is impossible 
for its people not to perceive that all bitter memories of the past 
have given place to more generous and hr)pcful feelings on the 
part of the British Government. 

Following the brilliant reception of Ameer Sh^re Ally, the 
discovery of a consiuerable estimated deficit in the Annrciieniitn 
budget of the year 186H-U9 ^as an unlocked for and 
unpleasant cxmtingency which had not been anticipated, 
and the financial report of Sir Kichard Temple was met with sharp 
eriticisni in India and England. In this question the viceroy is 
nipw engaged. Iletrenchmcnts and an enhanced income-tax sure 
not less unpopular measureif^ow than they have ever been found 
to be : but the necessity for real economy cannot bf) relaxed, and 
while the actual condition of the revenue cannot be exactly as- 
ceitained until the clo««e of the session of Parliament, there is 
every reason to believe that by a vigorous effort this temporary 
rliefi^ may be overi^ome, and by the period of the budget of 
1800*70 that the proper equilibrium of revenue and expenditure 
may be atftuoed and confirmed. 

While aheae pages were heftg written, Prince Alfred, Duke of 
^Eilinhurgh, the second son of C^iieen Victoria, had com- 
plated a tour of India. He arrived in Calcutta on Decern- ponni aim 
her 22, 18(9, in hia noble frigate the * Galatea,' and was ^ 
received with every demonstration of loyal weicqpie ancbrcjoiciog. 
lie was entertained with truly regal pomp and splendour by Earl * 
&iayo, and invested with the Grand Cross of the Star of India by 
him as its Grand Master, amidst a gathering of native princes and 
nobles, Hindoo and Mahomedan, ^||ch as Calcutta never wit- 
oesiied before, nor may, perhaps, witness Igain. The events ai# 
too reoent to need any deecripdon in thm pages ; and whilo 
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f the progress of the pnnce was parked hj eager ^welcome sad 
profuse hospitality, English and native, throughout the country, 
its moraF eflect in familiarising the people of Indm with 1)ie 
mal family which now rules them, in uniting the bond between 
the native and alien racesfand in securing the grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the Quedh for her son’s reception, can hardly be 
iTonpecii of overrated. ‘ With this event, iJoe year 1800 closed f i 
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IA 70 . India, amid^ profound peace and general rejoicii^ 
end the year 1670 opened with thoir continuance. The doud K' 
sudering with which 1800 was overcast in the north-west gpvinoes 
and Rajpoot&na, by the famine which prevailed, has also cleared 
away, and there is every hope that abundance may ensue in the 
^oni;ng harvest. At this happy juncture, therefore, this history of 
India closes. 


tnd general rejoicii 


Asa student’s manual only, necessarily restricted in size, it has 
Coiirhiding impossible to review events as they have occurred 

reirtsrkii. the fulness which can only be attained in an 

elaborate history. Yet it may be hoped that sufficient detail 
has been given to induce the student to follow up the works 
of the various historians of India, which will not fail both to in- 
struct, and, by their wonderful and varied interest, to gratify him. 
From the dim early ages of Aryan ^invasion to the estahli^inient 
of Hindoo power ; from the decadence of that power under Ma- 
homedan invasion and dominion, to the establishment of the sway 
of the Christian nation of England over both, the long record (»f 
inoie than. 3,000 years has been completed through the varied 
stages of progress — from aboriginal sifi.^ery and barbarism, to the 
civilising iniluences of the nineteenth century. Of the Hindoo 
Hindoo periocl, the records are indeed scanty ; but from tbe 
iwrJod. literature and science which have survived, there is 
evidence that during its existence the Aryan people were as far in 
advance of their Western brethren in intellectual culture as .'key 
are now below them, and that what they were then in religion, in 
capacity, in ingenuity, and in sodal bfJbits, so, for tbelhost part, 
they are now. Three thousand years— a period of tithe hmly ^ 
realisable by mere numbers— has see^ change certainly among them ; 
but i^pararively it has been very slight* and tbe institution of 
caste, and the religion of Brahma, stiR resist the influences of 
Mabomedaiiism a;|^d Christianity. If other impressions axe^gaining 
strength in the land under the inflnence of Christian teaching and 
secular education, they are necessarily dow of develqiment; and 
it jnust be (etiiiem^red that tbe recently-declared Brabm^sm, from 
wmch much appears to be expected, is not Ohristiainty, but the 
resuadtatioir of that ai&ple Theism which was the religion of the 
Vdd4s 4,000 yean ago^ and as yet baa made aveiy limiMprqgieiai 
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Whtt tiiefatuKof the ATeatHfndooi«ce,£athe meet pert Ai^as * 
be, is nf present dark ; b^t migr become, under DiviAeigiiidfmee, 
both brif^kt and glorious. ^ 

• Through all the Mahomedsn period and its Tariations, the student 
has been conducted with more ample definition of events Mnhft mtfl m 
timn the Hindoo ; for the Mahomedans, wherever they i***^'*^ 
spiled or conquered, have furnished excellent historians, and India, 
m this respect, has pi#ved no exception^ Their mRgnii|cent cou^ 
quests, their* splendour, their cruelty, their often savage fanaticism, 
their mfitoacres of ^ infidel * Hindoos, and their occasional benevo- 
lence and statesdianlike greatness, in laws, in revenue settlements, 
and in political measures, have been followed as nearly and fully 
as was practicable. That thev had deteriorated in all great qtiali* 
ties long before the vutual destruction of their power by the 
Mahrattas, will be evident from the events which followed the 
reign of Aurungsebe, their only monarch who can be said with 
truth to have been Emperor of India. What remains of their 
period of sway are magnificent mosques, mausoleums, palaces, 
and fortresses, unequalled in the world ; memorials of individual 
and dynastic wealth, Mid greatness only. There was no science and 
no literature to survive. It has b^n a favourite subject with 
populAr writers to contrast tUI comparatively niggardly spirit and 
feeble execution of English works with those of the Mahomedans, 
and to depreciate what^has been efiected by India's last con- 
querors ; but the accusation was unjust and unmerited, Eng^sh- 
men, though they might gMem large provinces, were yet poorly 
paid in proportion to Mohoi^danB in the same positions ; and where 
the one might spend enormous sums upon bis mausoleum, might 
found mosques and colleges, or bidld a palace from the revenuea 
at his disposal, the corresponding English officer lived in a humble 
bummlow, accounted to his government for every penny he col- 
lectR. and when he died rested under a simple stone or monument. 
Mahomedim emperors made no roads^ no harbours, and but few 
bridges canals — these, too, defective in scientific constmction* 

b Yet they ruled for more than 700 years with, for the greater part 
of the time, the reeources of tffe whole of India at their dbpoMiL 
The English, who have struggled into local power duriiiy the 
last bundi^ jesrst were^for the first half of H, ^btle^^^^ ^ 
more than commercial adventurers, who, whtn the ^ 

opportunity occurred, and they were insensibly drawn into the 
existing loi^ struggles, struck m boldly for supremgex, 8^4 'won 
it ; and in the rec^ of the laat half of the century must tiie 
e^Mrts of their progress be looked for. Oradiud, very gradual, and 
perhaps timorous at firat, it received its fingl impetus from the 
Maiquia of Dalhouaie, and since then has never stofq^ The earfy 
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*ngid conAervaiive policy is regretted by many; but it must lie 
borivs in upiftd that English civili^atioii is not Indian^ tind tbat^o 
l^ve urged on what existed in England before a way had been 
provided for it in India, w«>uld have been to incur a lisk whiclf 
might have Jost all thatdias been gained. 

So, now at last the Held is open, and the progress swift and suim 
Mutuni ir«> pride upon many thousanig 

|r«Miiui>^r^^ of miles of iv^alled and bridged roads co/)8tructed-% 
ugiiiiu rule. mountain-passes, and through forests, where before 
there were barely foot-tracks ; over rivers at their highe^ floods, 
morasses, and plains, impassable in the monsoons, now travers- 
aj[)le with safety in all seasons; t(» 15,000 miles of railways which 
will be eventually constructed— ^f w'hich, as stated by Lord Mayo 
at Jiibbiilpoor in April — 4,000 miles are ajfeady opened, 1,000 are 
111 progress, and 0,000 are about to be immediately commenced, 
carrying with them greater civilising influences than it is possible yet 
to imiigine, wdiile they enlarge the commerce and develop the 
resources of the country; to several thousands of niile.s of navigable 
and irrigating canals, the only rivals to which are the ancient 
Hindoo irrigation works of the Madras presidency ; to at lenst 
16,000 miles of electric telegraph ; to a uniform and certaiu postal 
system at a veiy low rate; to a firogressive system of public 
education ; and, above all, to the maintenance of peace throughout 
India, in contrast with the never-ending sfrife, rapine, and butchery 
of t|^e Mabotuedan and Mahratta periods. Of the early Hindoo 
ages the records are indeed dimmer ; yet, from what has been 
ascertained, there is every reason to conclude that the condition of 
the country was not materially diflereiit. For more than a 
thousand years, at least, there are unvarying records of war and 
desolation, till they culminated in the acts of the Mabrattas and 
Pindhdrees ; and from these, as from all other public scourers, 
the power of England has delivered the long-suffering people of 
India. Greater than these are the moral effects of universiA security 
of property, the rapid progression of«nntional wealth, indc^try, and 
intelligence, and the conversion of purely military and predatory ^ 
classes into productive members ol the community. It is no 
little triumph to have been able to turn swords into ploughshares 
among alien races ; and yet the exampl|^ of th^ Mahrattas, the 
Si&hs, and many bther classes, are examples which admit of uo 
denial. Let the student review in his mind the results of native 
rule which ,^thi8 history hosS furnished, and he will, I think, be 
unable to resist the conviction that the intervention of England 
at the crisis of confusitn, and striving for masteiy at which it 
occurred, was providentially directed and sustained. 

It is at once admitted that the condition of come parts of the 
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MflbomedaL pftriod haTe had tli^ir parallol in European history ; • 
that its ficrqp contests, its fanatical massacres, may fii)4^equiva« 
leiiSs in Christian nations, arfd tlftit tiie murders and 
assassinations of its kings and princeSi^and tortures, • 

have had, too, their Western representatives. But vrliile the West 
emerged out of comparative barbarism inta a brilliant civilisation, 
tlA Indian Maliomedan nad not altered; nor*has he shown ns yet, 
f(^he meat part, any |^mptom of regeneAtion ; on the contrary, 
av change is hated and avoided, cxceprby those upoA whom 
orthodox^ MahomedanUm hangs more loosely tiian upon their 
foiefathers. 

Enough, however, of comparison of the past and the piesont. 
English rule may not be loved, may not be eveiy where • * 

popular; but, tested by tho Aeree convulsion of the S'lJJnJh'ni'iJ, 
Mutiny, and compared with the condition of the Mnho- 
inedan rule at its hundredth year of existence, it is more popular, 
and better loved. It has in it no element of pomp or display, by 
which the imaginations of an excitable people can be enthralled ; 
but, on the contrary, in a hard, perhaps mechanical, miherence to 
1‘outine, just to the people, painstaking and hardworking — it is 
sincerely respected. It prevents and suppresses crime, and it 
dispenses justice to all : it is hofiest, because its servants are incor- 
ruptible cither by money or influence, and the test of rebellion 
only served the more firn|)y to establish its power and its pre- 
ference over that of the native. It is rapidly creating wealth by 
development of natural reuumis and their employment, by 
extension of production, andRy internal and external commerce; 
wdiile it may be questioned whether any State in the civilised 
world shows more pmctical benevolence in the fl*r, or uti- 
lisation of, improvement, than the widespread British provinces 
of India. 

as they are by example, by encoiimgement to exertion, 
and by surrounding progress, it is painfully evident how 
biiekwaid imd defective most independent native States imove 
reroaiif in ordinary means of protection, justice, or *‘'*‘**‘ 
public convenience to their people, and how slow they are to adopt 
more enlightened measures of reform. Wherever elements of 
improvement exist in them, they will continue to develop progrest,, 
and to maintain their podhions : wherever tbeyefail, th^ muse 
inevitably, in process of time, drop into the great and irresistible 
tide of advancement which is fast spreading over the land. Mean- 
while England does not wait. The history of ^e first ^en years 
of the administration of the Crown shows got only no halting or 
faltering in purpose, but the reverse. The desire of England is 
IndiaV greatness, prosperity, and happiness, as an esaential part of 
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(% her own ; and the simple but affecting prayer of ($aeen Victoria^ 
which clo^s her prodamation to the people of her dominions, is 

<Mat the Gob op ^ll poweb oraet unto xjs, ahb yo 

nrbSB IN AUTflOBITT ENDEB US, STKEN6TH TO CABBT OVt 
TBUB OVB WISHES FOB THE 600D OP Of B PEOPLE.* 




SiiAM-ooD-DEBM Abmed Bvkskt obsciTes in his Hifttozy that Fer&at 
introduced many excellent laws, which were current id his time^ 
Among others w*ere the following regulations : — ^The first was the aVoli- 
tion of the practice of mutilatiog criminals — a mode of punishment 
which he would not allow^to be inflicted on any of his suljects, Ma- 
homedan or Hindoo; the second regulation limited very much the 
demand on cultivators, by which he increased not only the population 
but the revenue. .... He caused his regulations to be carved on 
the Musjid (»f Feroaabad, of which the following may be taken as a 
sample. 

* It has been usual in former timea to spill Mahomedan blood on 
trivial occasions, and for small (jpmes to mutilate and torture them by 
cutting oif the hands and feet and noses and ears, by putting out eyes, 
by pulverising the bones of the living criminal with mallets, by burn- 
ing the body with Are, by Crucifixion and by nailing the hands and 
feet, by flaying alive, by the operation of ham-stringing, and by eating 
human beings to pieces. in Hie infinite goodness, having been 

pleased to confer on me the ^wer, has also insinred me with the die- 
position, to put an end to these practices. It Is my resedution, more- 
over, to restore, in thcTdaily prayers oflTered up for the royal family, tha 
names of all those princes, my predecessors, who have reigned over 
the empire of Dehly, in hopes that these prayers, being acceptable to 
Go^ilhy in some measure appease His wrath and ensure His mercy 
towards thjpi. It is also hereby proclaimed that the small and veza- 
tiouB taaceii under the denomiDa|ion of Cotwally, payable to the 
public of Government, as perquisites of offic e rs, bj small 

traders; that licences for the of pasturage from sbepheids on 
waste lands belonging to the Crown ; fees from flowersellbrs, fishsellers, 
eottoDcleaRen, eilkselletA and cooks ; and tbs precarious and fioctua- 
ting taxes on sbopkeepem and vintners, sh^l hencefonieid cem 
throughout the realm ; fiar it is better to lulinquish this portion of the 
revenue than realise it at the expense of so mu^ dlstrees occarioned by 
the discretionary poirer necessarily invested in tax-gatheren/unl:efllcera 
of authority ; nor will any tax hereulter be levied eontraiy to the written 
law of “ the book ** ‘ e 

« It haa been customary to set aside onc^fih of all property taken in 
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war for the troope» and to reserve four-fifths for the (|joreniBieiit. It 
is hereby ordered that in future foifr-fifths shall be distribated to the 
tro£>p8, a^djr one-fifbh only reserved for tlie Crown. 1 wtU on all* occa- 
sions cause to be banished from the realm persons convicted of* the 
following crimes: — Those ^ho profess Atheism or who maintain schools 
of vice ; all public sen'aj^ts convicted of corruption^ as well as persons 
paying bribes. 1 have myself abstained from wearing gaudy silk 
apparel and jewels, pvs au example to my subjects. I hare considAd 
it niy duty to repair eviijv public edifice of ^itility constructed by^y 
prcslec'esitors^such as carevanserais. musjids, Wells, reseaaroirs of want*, 
aqueducts, canals, hospitals, almshouses, and schools— and ^ve alien- 
ated considerable portions of the revenue for their sappoi4. 1 liare 
also takonjiains to discover the surviving relatives of all persons who 
'Suffered from the wrath of my late lord and master, Mahomed Toghluk, 
aiij liaving pensioned and provided for them, have caused them to 
grant ihoir full pardon and forgiveness to,t)iHt prince, in the presence 
of the h< ]y and learned men of their ago, whose signatures and seals 
as witnesses are affixed to the documents, the whole of which, as far 
as lay in my power, have been procured and put into a box, and de- 
|K>sited in tlie vault in which Mahomed Toghluk is entombed. I have 
gone and sought consolation from all the most learned and holy men 
within my realm, and have taken care of them. Whenever my soldiers 
have been rendered inefficient for service by wounds or by age, I have 
caused them to bo pensioned on full »pay for life. Two attenvnts hare 
been made to poison me, but without effect.* — Extract from * Histoiy of 
the Kise of the Mahomedau Power in liidiy,' Briggs's * Tnins. of Perish- 
tta,’ vul. i. pp. 162-1(14. 


11 . 

* 

INDIAN STATISTICS. ^ 

Tbb annual * Statistical Abstract reCating to British Indi^* * has bean 
issued by the India Office : — ft 

It states that there are 910,8d^ square miles of territory under 
British administration, containing a population of 155,348,090 sonls; 
the native States under the Government of India comprise (as for as can 
be asoert&ined) 646,147 square miles, with^ a population of 46,245,888 ; 
and the foreign States comprise 188 square milM under the French 
Government, with a population of 203,887, and 1,066 square miles 
under thife Portuguese Government, with a population of 313,2621 
The total presents an area of 1,558,254 square miles, and a population 
at* 202,1 11,127 souls. In those portions of British India for which the 
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neeufiations of the people are stated, ndt including Beftgal (Lo|rer P#o* 
Vinces) or Bombay, 60,000,000 ^araong 102,000,000 are described a^ 
engf^^ in agriculture; 63,000,000 are males, 48,000,000 females; 
7^000,000 tre Hindoos, IT.OOO.OQP Mahomedans, 1,700, #00 are •Pur- 
sees, Jains, and Buddhists ; 1,000,000 are Sikbs, and 623,875 Clir^- 
•iaus, 67,421 of these being Europeans. 0?he gross revenue of British 
India for the year ending March 31, ]860gTriis 49,262,601/., and the 

f s expenditure in li^ia and England, 63,^07,334/., leaving a defl- 
ey of 4,144.643/.; the public debt ^ountiod to 1 02,866,1 89/„ 
the interest upoi^it to 6,025,014/. Avenue, expenditure, debt, 
interest *are all higher than in any other of the ten yeai#, 1860-69, 
inelude^iii this little volume of statistics. The imports inh> British 
India b5^ Sf*a in the Anancial year 1868>69, including treasure, aniounti'd 
in \'alue to 60.943,191/., and the exports to 63,706,830/. The imports 
of merchandise amounted to 36.793,767/.; among them wore ^)ttftn 
g'KKls, 15.483,476/.; cotton twist and yarn, 2,531.666/.; metals, 
manufactured and uninaiufact tired, 3,211,408/.; metal manufactures, 
4.*d,379/. ; railway materials. 1. 626.780/. ; mnehinory, 730.296/.; raw 
silk, 703,840/.; silk goods, 381,836/.; woollen goods. 722,262/.; ap- 
parel, 483,661/. ; jewellery and precious stones, 370,637/.; salt, 683,466/. 
The exports included raw cotton of the value of 19,707,877/.; cotton 
goods, iwibt and yarns, 1,320.944/.; opium, 10,095,664/.; dyes, 
3.023,146/.; grain and pulse. 2,060,898/.: jute, and jute manufactures, 
2.070,242/. ; raw silk, 1,269.408/. : seeds 1,927,989/. ; coffee. 1,1 1 1,027/. ; 
hides*and skins, 1,230,932/. ; ^ca, 974,519/.; ivory and ivory ware, 
224,802/.; saltpetre, 310,767/. The moneys coined at the mints of the 
several presidencies in the^caraniountwl to 6,467,083/., almost all silver. 
The Government currency notes in circulation averaged 10,146,533/.; 
the reserve in coin, 6,618.^41/. The c.x|jenditure on public ^orks 
sanctioned by the Govern mein in the year 1868-69 was 7,040,000/. — 
vis., 2,400,000/. on military works, 829,321/. on civil buildings, 
2.661,606/. on public improvements, aud 1,240,174/. on establishments, 
tools, plant, &c. The expenditure by thu Oover.diient on schords and 
colleges in the year was 590.462/. ; the average attendance of pupils 
r4impd 767,767, in schools and collides iKdooging to or aided by the 
Government. The number of letters and newspapers transmitted 
through tile office of British India in the year reached 74,604,817 
— a grcaKadvance on previous }^ar8. The troops employed in British 
India ii. the year were 1 84.868 — 64,868 being Europoans and 120,000 
natives. The number of emigranls embarked from British India is stated 
at 13.368—6,377 proceeiling to the West Indies, 6,014 to British Guiana, 
and 1,06? to Mauritius, ^ilway progress has already hern re^Hirtod 
by Mr Juland Haovent . — llouinuari Mail, AvffuttHd, 1871^ * 
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Mtilt by Geaend Goddard, 498 
dfameiltingger, at war with Jlcear. 198. 
Which to defeated, 108. And annexed 
to Ahmiodtiiigger, 19S. At war with 
BoQapoor, 296. The Ktoom Shehy 
4|1liietty eC» t07-211. Foundation of 
tie eltif or, 2011. Confusion In the 
ei; 37<k tm iHTisted 
3 F 
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by the Moghuls, and defended 
CMtid Beebce, widowfcd AXlyoAdJl 
Bhoh, 270. DMegod ugiiin vm oap* 
tuxed, 271. The territory of, Invaded 
by tkto King of Beejupoor, 208. Ulis 
fort of, besieged, but the siege ral«*d, 
208, 3U|k Derar annexe^} to, 800. ills* 
pnted Abt'esslon to tbo throne, 813. 

varins clatmonts, 318. The tort 
besiegi^y Prince Muordd Mirsa, SI 4. 
('aptud by the Mfigbuis, 271, 816. 
HcN'api^Hi by Mullik Gmber, 82U. 
Who is i‘om)) 0 lJed to relinqnish It. 822. 
Part of tbo dominioiin of, given to 
Mahomed Adil Shall of Beejaijoor, S2U. 
ALtmkcd by SivuJi'C, UU7. lUtmit of 
the l‘iiu|K^ror Atiruugreito upon, whera 
he propoiics to establish his prliicit>^ 
camp, Fort of. Hurn'iideral tlin 
Muhriittas, 416. ('lapLnml by (IfUcral 
Wellesley, 333. liiimrrocblon of the 
Jlamoo*ees lu the province uf« 6J6 
Ajoct Singh, liana of JoilbiKsw. M‘tses 
Ajmure, and allowoil to keep It, 872. 
Mode govi'.Tiior of Agra, 872 
Ajm-t Hiugh, uiiinlors Hlu'io Singh, C68. 

Stdsed and put to death, 638 
AjnuTe, taken by the Mahomedans, and 
plimdond, 62. Settled by Kootub-ood- 
(letui, 62, 6'l. Taken by Sofiltan Mali* 
iiKHxl Klilljy, 143. buised by Ajuei 
Singh, 372 

Ajnntu, rave tomples at, 30 
Akbur. I’xiiici*, aftenvurds Biniwror of 
India, bis IdrtU and birthplace, 248. 
Ih’teiits Sikundi'r Shah Boor, King at 
Dfihly, 248. Mfiiriia his cousin, Hii. 
xoca StsdUiua, 206, Juiiu his father 
HfNunnyoon at Prsbawnr, 231. Ansi in 
defeating the Ptiun unny, 20l. Huc- 
ccods )iis f'diicr in iho emiiire, 233. 
Condition of hiMdoinlnionMat this time, 
238. Makes his frbutd Bcirani Khitii 
prime uuulster. V34. Pursues aiul «ic. 
teats Klkundei fShah at Umhall.'i, 2.4. 
Lij>«s Agra and Dehly, 234. Marches 
against the T'ati'uis, 233. Wiioni hv 
defeats at Panipnt, 233. His goDornl 
Xhlxr Kluiii dor^atMl hy Sikiinder >hali 
Soor, 200. Who IS driven into Bengal, 
236. Becomes iiirriispuied mabUir ht 
Korth-Wrstoni India, 236. Disoi wuw 
bis mlnb^ter Bciram Khan, 237, 238, 
lipti'rinliies to rule oloiio, 238, 2»6. 
State of the empire at this time, 236. 
lusbinoea cd his princely conduct, 26u. 
Murries a Hindoo princess of Hinuhhul, 
261. His treatment of the lllnUoot, 

261. Defeats the confedi^te Uxbek 
chiefs, 261, 262. gHIs al>illJ)r and flnw- 
nsHs, 262. Uetums to Agra, 262, 
Makes a tour of the provinces. 262. 
C'haiiges the governor of Matwrah, 

262. Besieges Oblttore, vr)|lch Im ea?^ 
toms 268. Takes llutitiHibhAiis, .263. 
Birth of his sons fiiiliB imA Msw^ 

263. MaiAss tho daqgbtsg o6 tbt Bi^ 

iah Kolliiui m, 4A BhUngfeM, M 
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ALf. ^ 

PouDjfl th3 city of Puttchpoor Bltiry, i Aknlkoto, nujnhof.j^WMinhtoalleglAiiot 
2iK. Biith^of hiii thlnl son, Daniel, j t(^the Brttiah, mod secimid in bis 
IMH. Makes a cainfuilgn iub) Giizerat, { wssions, A99 ^ 

^*2(4. llie king of which suhniite, *264. { Albnqnmiue, Alonso, conducts an expe- 
Bo<lnc<w bis coiutins, 264. IdHtrtice of ditlon to liidhi, 2*20. Obtains rwrniir- 

his iHiraonol bravery, 204. KeMlon sion settle at Qnllon, 220. Retnms 

in Guscrut, 264. Tho retMjA dofoated to Eurr>pe, 220. Conducts another fleet 

bv the cmraTor at Ahn^yibad, 26S. to Tndiu^os viceroy, 222. Aitacks Ca- 

Ann<!Xi«4 Bengal and BehST ,^26ii. His llcut. 223. Wounded, and wltbdraf h 

ruooqiie and buildings RtfHgra and flS9. Oaptnres Goa, 223. Ills oCl « 

FutU>hp4H)r, 266. The PunjV;> invaded rlctories^ j223. Superscdcrl, and okN 
b> his brother Mahomed Hak^m Mirsn, of grief, 223. His policy and charoct^ ) 
266. Whom hecomfxds to rrtrout to 223 

Kubool, *266. Saids his son Moordil to Alexander the Groat, his [H'ltory at 
p'lrsuo him, 266. The King of Ouse* the Granleus, 46. His Ur d^ixpedltion 
rut defeated by Mir/a Khan, 2r.O. to India, 46. Bcoohea the Piinjdb, 46. 

Akbur drawn Into dispiibn in the DeO' Sails down the Indus, 46. Wouuderl, 

* eno, *267. Marriage of hts eldest son 47, Kffeot of hls invasion, 48. His 

St'fkni, ‘267. Sends cxiiedltlons into dcnlh, 40 

Kushincre and agirnit tho Afghans of Alfred, Prince, Duke of Edinburgh, hit 
Swiit and Bijniir, *267. Annexes KH<>h- visit to Iiidioi 701 
niero, *268. VisitM Kudunere nnrl Kn* All jtfoghni, ]:tenoti‘atcs Bajpootano, 
1 h)oI, 2(i8. R(‘8ides ut l.iihore, 26H, 167. IMeatert, 107 

J<smAgurh eaptiuifl by his general, All .Sheer .lAin, King of 81m1e, 167. His 
Mirm A2<H!Z. ‘26*^. Apimints his hun U'nevolenee, 1^7. HLs death, 157 
Moordd governor of Miili^ah, 26P. Aligiirh, mutiny of Se|K>ys at, 724 
HefiiMHl of the kings of tlio Doeenn to Allverdy Khau, tlefeats Miier Hnbcab, 
oeknowhxlge Ids siipreniacy. 268. Kan- 882. I>cfeat<Hl by Hhaskitr Punt, ;iM*2. 
dnhiir and its do|[X‘iiden(‘ieH imule over Attacks the MahrattiLs. 382. Joins the 
to him, 268. Extent of hls empire nt Pi^hivah, uud defeats Rnghoojce Blifis- 
this time, ‘268. IVnns nnuloby Ahirnxl- lay. .‘183. Ap|>oinU‘d vieeroy of Bengal, 
iiiigger, *276. Bcmr coiUhI. * 270, The 3!»8. IWeats Serofraz Khuii, who is 
l«ttU! of Soopa. ‘270, *271. llecuIN Khan .dnin, 388. Ilia vigorous govtrnmcnt. 
Khunnn from ficrur, ‘271. Ixise^ lu« 888, Admits the rleiimnds of the Muh* 
s<iii Muonbi, *271, Piva.veds himself to | rnrta4, 888. His death, 42*2 
tho, iToeenii, Icnving his ron Selim in : Aliwfil44>attlc of, 673 
charge, *271, 311. Besieges and enp- | Aliiihiiliod, Bulhilihi inscriptlnn at, 6*2. 
Uirea Ahmed 11 ugger, *27], 316. Con- 'Hie tmisiiry of, scmnl by Prince Sidim, 

flues tlie royal family of Ahnutlnuggcr U'2. The forti’P-a seized by the Nuwali 

in Gwalior, 316. And Assegnrh, 27*2. , 6|^Oiu1h, 4.38. Ueai'rvad for the eiii- 

Annexra Khandi'*8h finally, •J7‘2. Death | jiefor, 468. Cwled to the Mnhrattus. 
of hts son Daniel, *272, '278. RclieUioii 477. The ec».sion not permitted by the 

of hls sun Selim, *272. ITie eiu|icror English, 483. But confirmed by the 

n'tnrns to Agi*a, 272. Hts friend uiid (‘oiineil, 483. (’«U*d to the Englsh, 

minister, Alxiol Piixl. murdered, 27*2. 5:i4. Mutiny of the Si^poys at, 727. 

Uls reconciliation and forgivcnchs of Saved by Captufu Brasyer, 727. la- 

}iik son, '273. >lh illness, *273. And vested l>y the niutineem, 735. Tislttid 

death, *274. Hih uiausolcum at Agra, by cholera, i.H6 

‘274. Review of his chnrncter and ' Alla-ood-decn, King of Bengal. 
adniinlstration, '2T4-2HI, His Tvvenuc lik .\ly Moolnmk 
and population of his empire at the Alla-ooil*deen, King of XSbhmere. Af 
time of his death, 278, *280. Ills per* « Ally Sliecr 

BOuiUapiM;arnnce,'28<l, 281. Forbids the AUn>ood-dt>pn, EMnre of fiboor, defeats^ 
annnxalion of Berar to Ahniednugger, Suoltan B6hr&ra of Ohnm.v, 89. Givei^ 

809. Which is nevertheless done, 308 ^ the city up to pillage, 88. H is death, 80 

Aklmr, Frinco, son of the Kniiieror Alla-ood-di'en Huasun GnngooDahmnny, 

AnningMbe, accepts the throne of ZulTnr Khan takes the title of. 117, 159. 

Rajpootana. 844. Retreats to the Hts career, 159. Clowned king of the 

Dcocon.r 944, Xkkea refnge with Decs m, 159. Makes Gooiburgoh hit 

' tiumbhajoe, 848 capital, 158. Makes his old nuwter 

Akbiir Khan, son of Drat Mahomed, de. Giingoo hia treasurer, 169. Marches 

feala the Bikhs in I'^hawar, 637. towards Guserat, 160. Extent of his 

Head! the insuigent Afghan chiefs, dominions, Ifin. Hii^ death. 180 

810. Sbdhts Sir W. Macnaghten, 650, Alla-ood*decn Imfid i^hab succeeds to t|ie 

Antias tefOro JellAlabad, 654. Routed throne of Berar, 192. HU capital oll^, 
by tl» gaiTison, 6A5 » { Gawilgurh. 192. Endeavoura to mriai* 

AkrAm Khan, son of Dost MXhoroed, joins I Mahmood Shah at Boeder, 198. Retskaa 

tho Sikhs At Gooj«vAt» 688 * Mahore from Ameer Beered, 196. At 
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war with Alimeduugfivir, 193, 209. Tioeea 
grA.t part oWhlsdotniniomi, 19S. Hokln 
lienir for tfto King of Giizemt,*19a. 
Joins Khaiidteh and Ouzrrat, and de- 
. teata the King of Ahnicdnugger, 209. 
•hU death, m 

A)la- 0 (xi-deen Khlljy, nephew of King 
J nlal'Omhdwn of l)ehl}’, lii3. Reduces 
Aho fiindmtH of Lthiliui, lOW llecomes 
VtiTernur of Oiidh. lo3. lliacx|X!ilitUm 
Mo the l>f!C<'an, 103. Debits the HXn- 
jMihih near Kllichpoor, Tm. Obtains 
^ immense pltiBder at Dfognrh, 104. Ke« 
tiiras toKurra, 105. CoiiHpires against 
his uaol^A’hom be cauM)M to lie mnr- 
Ueved, 109^ Marches ui^n Ixohty, and 
crowned kiiw, 105. 8ends an expedl* 
tlon to M<K>ltnii, 10*>. Puts the late 
king's sous to death. 100. Hts govern- 
iiient, 100. %I.‘irrl«« tlie queen of Guze 
rat. lUU. Drivcri the Moghuls out of 
India, 100. ^Vullnded at Huillnnbhore, 
100. Puts his uncle, Uookii Khan, to 
death, 1U7. 'J'akiH Kiiiiiunlthore, 107. 
liis civil udiiiliiistnition, lo7. Sends 
an exp«UtKin to Wuningul, 107. 
duces Chitiorv, 107. r^uids an exiNxl{> 
tlou under the slave Miillik Knffxir to 
DOogurh, li H. And to Wurungiil, Jo». 
Increase* of his wealth and inugnitieeriee 
<tf bis capital llehly, ;.J. His vexa- 
tions. 111. His death. Ill 


A11n-o<Kl-d«>«‘n Khiljy, eoiiHpir«>M nga|pst 
his brother, luid iniprlsorietl, 144 
Alla-ood doeii l.oiJy, immkIs an exjicdition 
against LMilj, v hlcli ii* defvaU’^1 by the 
KiiiIK>ror Hooiun}Oou, 2:i5 • 

Alla-ood-deci) Mtiruuiod, sueceods to the 
tliroiiu of Dchly, 98. H is profligacy, iM<. 
DeiHXioil and put to <lcath, 90 m 
Alla-ood-deRu 8hali 11. Batiinuiiyr>dc- 
eettds to the throne of the Ib-cean, 100. 
His kJndneiis to his hroilicr Mulionied, 
108. Who coiihpireH s^mst him, 169. 
liefeats Mahomed, whom he parrloiis 
and gives the esluto of liuicliore, 109. 
Invades and reduces the Kerikan, 109. 

with Kliandrsh and Uuzerat, 
^B|||Aud with Reejanugger, 170. 
Peace concluded, 171. His govern- 
ment, 171||| tiends an expedition to the 
Konkan, 171. Mowacres the foreign 
troop ’ lithe fort of Chaknn, in. 

I Leada luj army against the King of 
anseiat. 171, His death, 171 > 

Alla^)d-deen Shah Bahmuny 11., auc- 
oeads to the throne of the Deccan, 183. 
Deposed and put to death, 183 


ADib^^deen, 8pd. sucoeeda to the 
govemment of Dehly, 135. Abdicates, 
m. AdopU Bheilole Lody aa bis 
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Ally Adil Shah snooeeds to the throne 
Berjapoor, 397. Restores the ^leea 
faith in nis dnnliilcnis, 297. Bitten 
into an alliance with Ramraj of 
nngger, and invades AhmedniigBer, 
398.307. The fort of which is hmieged, 


but tbo liege raised, 298, 807. Renews 
tho fortifliMitions of |luldioogM298. 
Forms a eonibuuttlon ViHiist the 
llajah of Becjamiggur, 208' HOtt. Mqp- 
riea Thand Bvebce of Ahmetinugger, 
and olitains the fort of Sholapoor ns 
her d<>W|y, 298. (Hvhmi his sister in 
marriH^kto Hoosoin Nizam Shah cf 
Ahnie^l|(gcr, 298. At the th^rat of 
the lliHT of Ucejniingger at Talikob'., 
299, «‘i(W Besieges Goa, but repulsed 
with siFere lom. 900. Makogadrault'Ory 
campaign in Ahmetiringger, 300, 309. 
Oapturi'S BiinkaiMKir luid Dharwitr, 
3(N). His Intr^ro] Mirations, 301. .tssns- 
sinated, 801. His publlo works at 
1k>ejap(X)r, 901 

Allv Adil Shnh Jl., succeeds to 
throne of Bccjap«>or. .S34. Wag dc- 
clurod agaiiiHt him by Aiirungzclic, 
39<l. BeejaiHiur UmlegcHl, but a hasty 
peace eonr hided, 39.5. Kends a force 
BgalnKt who destroys it, 997, 

39M. 'J'akes the fluid . and ret overs IokC 
territory , 398. H is dealti . Hi 

Ally Bereecl Khah, of lfeeili*r. joins a 
Mahoinedan uoalJtion agaiiiht Beeju- 
ntigger, 298 . At the gmut battle of 
Tallkote. 2 B 9 

Ally Gohur, Prince Boyal of Ihdily, es« 
eaiies to Nuieeli'ooii Dowliih and tnkf* 
the 111 1(1. 438. Forms ii hiignu for the 
iuvuKimi of Bengal, 438 . Advances 
Info Behar, 438 . InvcHt^ fVtim. 438, 
But ral*wi 4 the hiege, 49 !i. Muider of 
his futlier the ciiiperor, 448 . HU son 
Jiiwnn llukht r.iiM*il to the t hroiie, 149 . 
Ally Uohur oscn'uds thu throne os .Shall 
AUuui, 431 • 

Allygiirh, f«»rt of, capturctl by General 

Lakt!, rm 

Ally UuHseln, adopted li> and ii;*|?rjlnte(l 
to sucTCud ns Nawiib of tiie ('.iriiatic, 
548 . Bet asUe by Jxird Wuleshy, 
549 

Ally il&h retxdn against his father, 532 . 
Made prisoner, and iNiisons liinnwif, 
633 

Ally Khan, Rajah of Khafid6ih, siibniltN 
to the Kinperur Akbur, 279, Joins tho 
Moghuls at the battle of Boopa, 271. 
Killed, 271 

Ally Ali'nlan Khan, Persian governor of 
Kandahar, 880. Gives up Kanduhar 
to the KmiM>ror Ediah JehAn, 389. 
Invades Baikh In conjunction with 
Rajah Jugut Bingh, 830. Buccceds, 
380 

Ally MotAd, Ameer of Binde, bis eon. 
duct to his hinsmvn, wl. Found 
guilty of forgery, and his lands re- 
Bumw, 608 

Ally, Nisam. At Nizam Ally 

Ally, Shah, sot of Boqyhan Mlsam 
Shah I., a comiictltor lor the tUrems 
of Ahmednngger, 8(3. Snpportod b> 
NehungiKhan, 813. Cot «ff, and 
penshes, 318 
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Alt 

AX^ Bteer,^ oontfitit with bit brother 
JwiwbeeC €30. Aacende tha throne, 
of Kubmeru, nnder tUe ^ttle of AlLu-* 
t*oad-deen, 180. Hie tleotb, 180 
iUty TebAr fmtnd unhurt on tbo^battlc- 
fleld, and adopted by hie uncle, tbo 
Kmiierar Buhndur 6biih, 

Alnmiiiue, Hindoo, their fStb^phecieg. I 
715 

Almeida, Hon Francia. def«aB..iio Kbis 
of tiueeiut in a aaTal nWon, 18 H. 
Arrlvee bn Jinm with thtl^ title of 
Vici‘er.y, •jsi. l>«eat*i of hie fleet, 222. 
UeoeJvtiM ruinforc.'OiiiHitH, nnd captures 
the Mnhoniodati positi<nie. 222. He. 
^troye liithul, 222. HcKtroyn the Muho- 
iniHtun fleote at 1) n, 222. H Is cruelty, 
t 222. lU'xlKnH bb antliority, 222. 

KMed by Kuftlra, 222 
Almeida, liorpnxo, hlM death at thu 
battle of Ciionle, 222 
Ahtidrah occupied by Colonel rjanlner, 
570. PowiM'ion of, eoni|)letcd »»y 
Colonel Hiuoll, 570. Mutiny • f iih'poye 
at, 725 

Alp Khan, naceiuls the throne of ACalwah 
liiuler the title of HoiMliunB Ohnory, 
UO. Umletred Sil Dhur, anef depriyet 
of bbi authority, I4<‘. Jlc<*overH lii« 
dominions, 14 1 . Peroabd ut the battle 
of Kulliada. 141 . Ht^leath.Hl. Hie 
biiUdiu^iat Mnndoo, 142 
Alpturireeii. iNK'oniee Kirifr of OUiiany, 77 
Altmish. Se^ SIniuish otxl deeii 
Aluf Khan, brother t»f the KliiKof t>ehly, 
l)enieii[M and Ukes Mmilton, 105, 1(MI, 
Takes the wmx of tiie late klofr, Khl. 
('aptnueH Anhula’nrn, ami obtains itu- 
irtfAM) laxa.v, lOiJ. CapturoH Dewnl 
Devy, and carr e» her lo Hehly, 109 
Aluf Khun I'o^ihlnk, eomjwla Di^urh tn 
•ubmit, 118. Jh’Hh'^efi Wunnwid. n». 
Wideh siibtiiits, 114. II U eathndiaBtlc 
reeeptiou at Dehiy, 114. Ancendfl the 
throne at the doutU of hU fatlier, 114. 
Hiri churacter. 1 14. Taken tlM tIUu of 
Mahomed TnghUik. 1 14. JIH iiiniu'itse 
larpeMOS, 114. Induces the Moghuls 
t«) letlm ot) payuione of a nmsom, 1 15. 
Bubjttgntes the Deccan and annexes 
Lukhiiow and ('bittad'^ng, 115. Sends 
an expedition to China, 115. Flays 
Baba>oud«deeii alive, 111. ChaogaB his 
capital from Dehiy to Ddogurh, 115. 
His inhumanity, 118. Subdues a rebel- 
lion in MooHau, IfC. Mastnrres the 
^ Doodb, 1 id. Marchw 
auainst Bengal and Mnlulaur, llfl. 
Burial of JiU tooth at Bhoer, 1 1 6. Piita 
liown Tiirlbne Tels»l€oiM aud insntrec- 
tions.1l7. Hiadeatb, 117. His unquiet 
rdgn.HT 

JHoin Ally, imperial general, elaln in 
action. €7ba 

Alniufrcer li^aiMsef^ to tba thmno of 

enntfot. 44i. MUioeraa, ean 
AnibM, Ujuip«f,itf€ 


AM6 ^ 

Ambnyna, tlie Dutch exnM fhn?, ffflS 
Kxecutiou of twelve IfingUshmen «L 
897. Captured by the Drftitib,ft78^ 
Ameer Bersed, tiocoiiws prime mSniater 
of the Diiccan. 182. Makea the Kii^ 
HttUmood Bhah IT. prisoner, 162, llKt. 
DeiioMt* his son, Alla-ood-deeii Saab 11., 
t6u. Mgrritis tlie queen, 188. IhJms 
Mahore, which Is recaptured by 
King of Bcrar, 198. Sntvoeds I As 
father K^iin at Heeder, J!17. 
ganis(« a coufcrieracy qgainst the Klnj 
<if lieeJarMMir, IDS. Who deft^acs hliu, 
198. 1 1 is 1 iit.ritnu*H with tla^igont or 
BeejaniiRicT, 19!>, 201). Cool- 

bui-Kuh, 2(K). But raises mo sieKo* 2ni. 
Forms a league agaiaftt Baejatnigger, 
202. Joins Boorlian Nizam Bhali 
against Isiniill Adil Shijfi, wbudofeats 
them, 202. His liurlgnes with the 
(.•omiuirndpr of the BnejaiKanr forces, 
20:J. nis territory invaded by IsmoU 
Adil Shah, who completely defeats Um, 
208. lletirrst to Oodghisir, 204. Cap-^ 
tured in his Uni, and taken to King 
Ismail, 204. Kenews his lutrigueOt 
205. Joins the King of AhniCdongger, 
and defeats tiio King of Beejupbor, 

Mb death. 29C 

Annsir Kinin, Ihrince, becomes King of 
Kashtnerc under the title of Aliy Shah, 
180. l/ises his throne, IHI. Kecog. 
edited ns tlm iicad of the Patusis, 599. 
His prt'datory inovernenta, 5l!9. His 
IHndliarees, 570. Attacks ttio Ihijah 
of NjgTHJor, 570. Ctiecked by British 
forc'c.-!, blit not suppressed, 570. Joins 
a leiigue of native states against the 
j^tish, 579. llavnges Rajpnotana, 579. 
ifs army, .*>85. oiler of the Marquis 
ofiiastlnga mirm, 589. BettJoe u’itb 
the British goveninicnt, 5M 
Ameer Singh, his succession os Bajah of 
Tanjorc contirmed by the Bool'd of 
Dlrerturs, 548. But aet aside, 548. 
Suirmders the fort of J^own, 579. 
ludures the (loorkhaa te renew the 
war with the Brltiah, 580 ^ 

Amerkote, the Bmpevor 
reception at, 288 

Amdthee, Bajah of, sabmitiilD the firitUh 
. govommAot, 786. Bat escapes, 78.1 
Amhent. Ix>r^ Tsacbes InBla as gover* ^ 
iHV*gen(!!ral,*w4,^Mlan9Nwr^^ 
rBoimob, 685. 1)186111197001100 of the 
Court of IHreoton at iti cost, • 
Onieia Sir D. Ochterionyin withdraw 
htt'piOQlninatiM and txn^ Ilia 
dtsatof at the mmtt, 81(1. Oidert the ' 
tiage.^ Bhursg^ 8Uk jkheated an 
earJ^BU,. JMEtOmteh a vioo’iugal 
ranatoriom, fill. Bflects Of hi* tour 
in Ibe nnrih-weet protincse, Ml, 
Bcrigna end kwres In^ 818 
Aiujnd-ool-Mooik appointed prime mtn- 
ister at Hyderabad, 898 
Amdt ceded to the Sari India Cl9inp8f» 
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templ» of. AS. lA 
Avrot RAo. Cne PAihwoto^R 
finittiar, ptopomm the aoMMitmtion of 
8lndl«,A87. Attacked by eindla. AST. 
• Hii intFlgota, AMI. PlnnderR the coun- 
try tonwdi Nauuk. fiA4. llotlrM on a 
pension. riA4 

S einents of the (leoplo gf India, 14, 
18 

tt. Mr., sent to the NawAb, 4A9. 
ed.iAS 4 

dAi a viaEed by the Portuguese, S18. 
Their fort built at, i!‘J1 
AndersoA Lieutenant, aoromnanies 
Khan svh to Uooltan, «71). Wljore 
lie to troumi^. flHA. Murdered, AMO 
Andhra dynfwty, 84, .IB. 73 
Andrada, Fomaudo Peres de, nHUihai 
Canton, 

Andrada. l>nni Luis de, Portuffuesn com- 
lunnder, rcpnlsea the AhgHKlniigger 
forces bidore Clionle, AOO 
Andrea*(i, Mr., sent Co negotiate with 
Ilyder Ally, 173 

Angria. Toolajc**. his piracies, 418, His 
fort of Severndroog caiitnred. 41 A. 
His fleet bnrned. and GrheHah taken, 
417 

Anhutwara, capital of Ouserat. taken by 
Koottan Mahmood, 84 ( ‘u|ituivd by th<« 
Hahomndans, IU8. Taken \iy Mosuffer 
Khan, 134 

AnjedA^ lo« of English on the ialaifi of, 
S80 

Aukooe Khan, ItooinpiHir giwnil, kei>|» 
the beategi^ of t4»p city in etosek. JlU'i 
Anaon, Uenorai, coinmnf]der>ln*chirf, 
taka the field against the Se^wy rcliela, 
723. 731. Adfauccs on l)chl 3 % but dfa 
of cholera. 734 P 

Aunnd IMo, Rajah of Kashracra, 129. 
Uifl death. ISO 

Anund RAo, adopted aa MAhiraiah of 
Jnatiey, 7d2. tifc adoption not 
anoired,7jM 

AnnodpaMinonies Rajah oC the PiinJAb. 
‘ ‘ f Mahviood of niinsny. 

d to cettm ligr Hahnuiod, 
kiadto lAhon. S3. Andopin- 
peii Amtadpal to Sly to Ajmere, B3 
ABoodriJ, of Plsegaphtam, hlsin- 
^ ^ the French, 4|A. 
3oini Oolonot 


gorernor of 

Aivoit, sflir 

Aawiir-eed^dMi, hr Aimr Sahib, made , 
VatoAb ,pt the Oamatle, 4119. frnda ( 
troope egetoet Xhteleiz, who defeats ' 
them, 40A AbtadORs ffie KngtMi. 
4to. Mwtad «Bi| slaia at Asulioor, 

Am Bitoniiiti liilinito gnwrd, oeer- 1 
nun IfjfMie. 474, 475 | 

AppaReM^KmakarglTalii MaaRe- 1 

gtamtotbaBrfMitoeadtamflnBediii . 

. ... j 


ihsr 

Appa Sahib, regwit of VAgpSor, ttakea a 
treaty with tto RiitkCdISfi** toMiscH 
the Kflot nijaSr to be animi^, and 
bimself to be pro^U^, ASO.^ Attatoa 
the AtylUsh croopt wHAi his whole army, 
but nsiplsed, A9I. ftorrendem hfibspff 
itdent.Afll. Who keeps him 
19A. Onleitid oohfinefl 
, l>nt rarapes on^te way. 
Yieeelvta nsMstiioee from 

PJndharto* ' Rstodess prtw 

froni the o5 Joudbpmn', 

Amhs, surrender of, in Malllgaom. 1^7 
ArAui. fateraeds Kontulwood-demi' n king 
of India. 90. Medelent In vigour nrid 
iraolutlon. 98. Deposed bjr Bbiimah- 
ootl-deen Altmleh, 98 e 

Aravnlll mountains, 3 • 

Arohirceture, eoinTnencementof, In India, 
81. Tiittt of tlie CliAla dynasty, the 
Draridlan, 07. DcTolopmcint dC, in the 
miitlmm mediievnl kiii^onis, 67. Tbs 
bnllilliigs of the Obaldkya dynasty, 71. 
The MRli(im<dHn works In Ahmedabad, 
130. Dnildings of the Deocaa during 
tho Pahmimv dynasty, 194. Obaraeter 
of Mahomedan arcdiitectinre in India, 
239. 339. (If titc time of Ibralilm A<UI 
Shah TI., 300 

Atrot, Anwtir-miQ«ri«!eii heconMi governor 
of, 894. Takim by Naslr Jung, 4<M. 
Llent. Ollres expedition to, 4119. Be- 
sieged by Chwnda Habib's troops, who 
are driven Iwwrk, 4t»». A nns’k (W|AMi- 
lation of, Ut fAlly. 441. Attacked by 
Conte, and surrenders, 443. InvosUxt 
by Ilyder Ally, Ann, (Capitulates, AOl 
Argboon dyimsty of Sinde, IAS • 
Aryoain. battle of, 837 
Arikera, tiattle of, 334 
Arkully Khan, yr»vemor of Mooltan, 103* 
IMumm the ihtxmo uf IHddy, 1110. D«>- 
feated bv il'if Khan, and Uinded and 
put to death, 100, 106 
Armegonr. English factory eetablUbcvl nt, 
8S7. The lirrt plo'ii fortifled by tbo 
Emdlsb In iTulla, 383 
Army, I/>rd dlfnc«U.Uw with the. 

464. Mutiny of the Kurupoans olieeked 
Che native regimenta, 464. Corporal 
pnnishmerit re-eidabllshcxl in tlie, l'A7, 
Revolt of tlte native troops <«v Hefsiys). 
Mtimber of troops in Biitish India In 
186S-9, 799 

Amee, Bajab Habib snd Che Fkiiimh de- 
fesied by Clive at. 409 
Amoaii, its fertfiUy. (KiS 
Arvah. attack of ^ rebel topsyt at, 73S« 
Mr. Boyle's dimce. 789 • 

Arrian, Ms Net of Indian Mugs. 41 
Andiu deposM Muaanod HL ef Ohnsny, 
and lUNirps the Chrone. Sfi. Bsfeated 
by the 8e> jfiln, and M to ItOK M. 
MtoOeotb, S3 

usirs, 

Aryam, Itoir oondtune ef 'InSh, tfi, 
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ASA 


AtH 


Period of thiHr Invnslon. SS. Their re- 
vrorke, 40. Locality of their 
first ■■ttfinient, 41. Their iirogresa' 
i^thwBxd<, 57 

jisa Aheer, Frlnoo, founds Amgurh, 
147. WWch is troflcherouHly.tMcn by 
Mnlllk Nusscer, 147. Piikm dcftth, 
I-*** tSiltS, 

AiwerKurh, foBtncM of, takHF J/lfulllk 
Numsir, Kfnprof Khand6stm47. lie- 
soiiptlon of it, 147. BesloKetwid tnkou 
by the Ki«perOr Akbnr, :l72.^FortreK9 
of. captured by Nisam-ool-Moolk, 370. 
(!od«l in jM’rpetuIty to tli« PAibwah, 
447. Suncndcrcd to Sir ». Malcolm, 
AM 

Ashbiimham. ncnoral.anpolntiMl to com* 
^nmnd the forces in Cbinii, 715 
Ashttb, defeat of Mnhratta hoi*seinoii at, 
;.9() 

Askary, Mlrsa, son of the Emperor Babur, 
app^utod governor of Mewnt, 2.^4. 
.folns Ills brother TToomnvoon, nfb'r 
hts defeat. il57. Itolds KtiiidHiinr for 
his brother KnmrAn, 249. Siimmdeiv 
It to his liruther, the emperor. 249 
Asof Khan, prime minister to the Em* 
|K»ror Bhah Jehnii, siippresst's arpt)et< 
Mon of Prince Bhnhrlar. 32(1. BeeieRes 
Beejapoor, but without result, 32N 
Asof Khan XTaliek, reduces Gniia, and 
retains the siioil, 291. Declares bis 
Independence, 2A1 

Asof-oocLDowIah Incomes viiicr of Ondh, 
485. ffis death. 534 

AeiSka. King of Magliada, 51. His do- 
ininious, 51. His chariioter and acts, 
51, Becomes a Booithiat. 5|. His 
.interconrao with Greece, 8.vria, and 
Kitypt. 51. Hin Mvhitcctun'. 51. His 
death, 52. Division of his empire. A2. 
His snccemors. 58. His edicts engraved 
upon rocks, (M) 

Assam, diflloalties in. AM. Ocrnpled by 
(.'olonci Rtchards, AM. Ceded to Eng> 
land, A08. Value of the province, 
608. Tra cnltivatlon of, 608 
Assaye. luittio of, 5.5.5 
Amud Khan. Beejapore General, routs 
the Seeder forces, 2<Kt. Appoinred 
protector of the kinffdom, 206. Tte- 
eomes minister of the King of Sets 
iapoor, his offers to the Portngneee 
for the BtiTTetider of Prince Abdoolla, 
S62. His wenith given to them, lint 
t1i« refbee to perforin their promise, 
MS. Retires to his estates, 296. Bo. 
Immi bis master from hie dilRcnltiee, 
296. DefkmtB the King cf Golcoodah, 
SM. HIslIMy*^^ 

Aenid Khan, Aimmgaelie's genemi, sent 
agnlnst Gi^ee, hut annhlo to take H. 
853. Sees the bodies of bis sou and of 
tht Sraperof JehdndAr Bhnh dragged 
through the streets of Dehfy, 868. 
Snhi^ts to theKnpsrar Bahadur Shah, 
and pai^aed, 859. Prolectl^the tugl- 
UraBApenr JbhtadAr Shah* 868 


Artrology, influence of,o|prtheBlidoM* 

Ath^tic exercises of the peop1o.of Inhia, 
15 

Attock, fort of, defended by Major Heft 
bert, AR7 

Auckland, Lord, becomes governor-gene- 


ral, A35 .mPa8kch the ‘ Blai'k Act,' 

Han to decide the succession to I# 
throne of Oudh. 5-35. His minute ^ 
Ondh, Refuses to assist D^ 

Mahomiiil of Afghanietnih 687. Benw 
Lieutenant IhimeH on a mission to Ka- 
tjool, 938. His enrt lettefl to Doit 
Mahomed. 939. Sends kfi'Macnagh- 
ten to Uunjeet Singh. fiSV. Sends an 
expedition from Bom my to Karrack, 
949. Ilia Slmlah manifesto, 040, 641 
l*he war in AfgbanUlAn, 641-4)44. 
Created an earl, 644. Determines to 
keep troops at Kabool, 647. His 
prcKtraTion of mind and body at the 
iiiisfurtimcii in Afghanistan, 952. Buc- 
eiMtlid by l^rd Elleuborongh, 652. 
His acts. 952 

Aungicr, Ihresident, defends Bombay, 801 . 
Puts down a mntiny of the garrison, 
.392. Separates the civil servants into 
claasea, 392 

Anmngnbad. city of Kirkee changed to, 
333. Btuuij's inarch on, 435. Onlerre- 
sbircd by him. 435. l»ait of province of, 
fwdod to the P«’*Rhwnh,447. TtieffreaU'r 
part of, celled to the Mahmttas. 452. 
I^trtial mutiny of the Sepoys at, 750 

Anmiigz^, PriiU'C. loft as a hostage 
with hie grandfather, the EuiiN>ror 
JehAiigenr, 824. Sent to sitpentede hie 
brother HnortWI In Balkh, 830. His 
dl^trons retreat, 830. Bceipgos Kan- 
dahar iinsaccessriiUy, 830. Bent ns 
viceroy to tiie Docesn, .t30-388. Founds 
Aurunenbad, 33.'). His sncoemfnl civil 
government, h^)3. His campaign In 
GoK'ondidi. 384. Sacks Hyderabad, 
834. Besieges the king In the city ol 
Golcondeh, 334. ConehidcB pence, 
Captures the city of Beeiic* 
siegm Beejapov, 885. 
fntber’s illn^ and conclfides peace, 
8.15. Prcceeds to Hlado^n to con- 
ynd with hia brother DAra for the 
throne, 885. Character olrLhia three 
liTothers, 885. JoIbs hil^ brother 
Moonld in Malwab. 885. Defeiita hfa 
brother DAra. and dcpciee hie lather, 
836. TJsurps the governmni, and im- 
prisons MoosAd. 886. DeMh of hli 
TaUier,0 886. Hia intefreovrse with 
Sirajee, 887. Bb fcttar to Slvaiea 
quoted, 887. Has his brother Base 
tried «ad beheaded In priion, 889. 
SendilFn foece against m brother 
Shoojab, 889. Iffho Is debated and 
ftisappeoiB, 898. Benda hi- eon SMItan 
Mausum with Bajoh Jey Magh to 
check the Mahratta^ 889. Vb ■ ottos 
to regard to ’Who iatoa 
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JfT 8U|^ in hiA campaign, 840. Tn- 
mMSlvajeitoooart,84U. Whacacapea , 
4n dl|gui0e,341. Hisalann, 341. •rdera* 
MvaJ* to be arn.«r4!(l, S4t. Hut his 
. army defeated by Bivujoe, 341. Recalls 
his SOD Sooltan Mausum and Mohiibut 
Khan, 311. And replaces them by Khan 
Joliou, 343. lUdielliuii of the Afghans, 
^343. AnrungxelM* pmeRds aguliist 
when:, 343. lictums to quell distur 
#baDoeA at Dehly, 2143. Ruts down the 
0 sect of Sitoamniii^, And nias< 
sacrus the ftlndoos, .H43. liiipoMM the 
oaplta^-Ux on Hindoos, 843. Do- 
velopiAl of his auMterity and fanati- 
cism, MWltad effect uf his policy, 343. 
His n'ar wMh the KnjiHS)ts, 843. Re- 
bellion of his son. Prince Akbur. 314. 
Break up of the RaJimot confederacy, 
844. Makih |H*ace with the Rajah of 
Jondhpoor, 344. Setids an army aguUist 
Fivajee, who hiUl declannl lil* imlepen- 
dcnce, :)48. R^'movee Kban Jchiln, and 
appoints Dil^re Khan n*gcnt,H48. HU 
alarm at the progrow ot Sivajee, 34d. 
Anives in the DfH.‘(*au, 348. HU ]K)ll«!y, 
848. Failure of hU ciuupaigu, 343. 
Renewal of the campaign, 34li. Invades 
Beojapoor, H43. And invests the for- 
tress, 340. Bends Klmii .lehikn against 
(loldBodah, 840 . Capltuiutiou of Heeja- 
poor, 380. Prince MuA/.sjin eoncludes 
a cnnvciitiun with OoUvMidnh, |P80. 
Aganwt which the eiiif¥Tor dociarra 
w'or, 380. And puts an end to the 
Kootub Shahy dynasty, 3y, Puts 
Fnmbhajee anil his friend Kfflnosha to 
deatii, 383. Bends an army to Oiiigcc, 
which It fails in take, 382, 383. Foiled 
by file IfahrattM leaders in the Ij^'an, 
383. (flngec flfially taken by c^liule, 
883. BnunKw the war with the Mali- 
rattas, 884. His plan of campaign, 884. 
Takes Sattara, 384. ^nd some main 
fhrts of the MahrattJM, 884. Popularity 
of the war with the Moghula, 888 . 
Rebellion of tbeRajiiootsaad Jat«, 3.8.8. 
•ltd Beydor rebellion, 888 . The 
"^^Uif.ter to Piin NaVk, 886 . 

^ \ Wakingcrah, but without ef- 
fect, 38G.|iOpeBS negotiattoiis with the 
UahrattBS, -86. Retreat of the im- 
perial 'joes to Ahmednngger, 386. 
Attai'kij on the way with loss, 380. 
RetsVatM on the English, 333, 
Grante them privileges to trade, 3v4. 
His death, 886. His chancter aad 
bod effects of his poticy, 857. Ranilts 
oniiswill,S87,868 

Alunill, M., joins Hnanffer 9ung end 
Chnikla Fabib with a French force, 408 
Ara, rerohitlon at, and <lethron«inent of 
ikekingof,694 « 

Aynoottn, town of, pntchased t 7 the 
Bajahof Tnranooie. 881. Demanded 
Iqr TIppoo. 888 

•Aram Akbori,* Mr. Olidwla*! tomiala* 
llHBefiH978 
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Aieem-bod-Dowlah, beoomei KtwAb of 
the Oamatio, 848 g . . 

Aseos Xoko, Mlraa, governor of Malwali, 
267. Viceroy of Quicnit, 268. Attci^te 
iiieK Kattiawar, but falls, 203. 
me Joonagarh, 868. King Mo> 
|yen up to him, 368 

!, son of the Emperor An- 
sent to reduce the Mahretta 
the north, 846. Fails, 340. 
into the Deccan, and takee 
»r, 349. lleirealp, 348. Ad- 
vauom with his father mt Hnejapour, 
819. Duininious left him by his lather, 
387. Defeated by his brother MuAsalin, 
and Hlalu, 388. His mms also sluin, 388 
Azini .Mb claims the throne of the Car« 
nnlic.O'is ^ 

Axiiii Khan defeats the Beejapooganny, 
328 

Asim Oolla Khan, agetit in Engbind to 
N/iutt Sahib, 717. His atorlugof Kng- 
hiiid's wcukufjMi, 717, 7J8. His progiVHa 
wilih hU moNktr, 722. Dies in tlie 
jungles uf NijAl, 706 
Aaiingiirh, ninliny of the Beixn's at, 727 . 

Onicr muintaiiUMl by Hr. Venables at, 738 
Asiut-usb-.Sluin, non of l*rinee MuAiudin, 
called u]) by IiIh father from Bengal, 
S8K. HU cuntest with Ids brotliers fur 
the ihmiie, 861. Drowned In tlie 
Ravee, 361. HU sou FerokslAr, 862 
Aziuut-<K8-Monlk defeated by Ahmed 
Nisnm Bhtth (d Ahinodnugger, 207 


1) A'nirK, Afghan ulilcftain of Bengal, 

* * rebels, but df!foAtA*d, 234 
Rnbiir, rules Kaltmd, 127, 230. lavltfd 
to India. 127, 231. DifoiiUi the King 
uf Dubly ut Pan [put, 127, 231. Rewtores 
orrier In Knahmcra, 132. His dtuMwiit 
and birtli, 23b. His fortunes and 
camr, 231. HU autuldography, 23b, 

331, 281, Proclaimed •Enipcfor uf 
India, 231. Defeats a Hindoo armv at 
Slkry, 232, 238. HU other crnirp-.^sts, 

233. HU death, 233. HU burial- 
place, 233. HU career, 238, 284 
Bactrians, Grenk, tbelr luvaslons of 
Northern India, 88 
Badaon, mutiny uf Fepoyi at, 728 
Bahadonr Kban, Khan, remilon rd tha 
rebel Sepoys under, at Bareilly, 783 
Bahadur Buiida, ineffectually bsaieged bf 
The Nisam, 828 

Bahadur Khan Fareoky, of XhanMi, 
givea hU daughter Ir mairfaga to 
Prince MooiAd, 271 

Bahadur Khan «eelany Ataoto Botja- ^ 
poor, bat fUfeatod, 196 U 

Babodnr Khan Lohany, govsnuor of 
Behar, dedaret bis itMtepen^oe, 127 
Babndnr Khan Uabek, rshpUandUtakaa 
prisoner by the Emperor AklNir« 262 
Bahadur Nahir of Meerut heM Aboo Bokr 




Bahadur (Ilmtn Sh»h, iiifaLt mm of i 
IbniUlm KixMi Snak. 31 :l. Bent to 
frtiilietMj. 311. "I'he fort of Ahmedniigfter 
ilufondofl by Ch4ud BoeBeo in hiii { 
tiiiiMi, .*113. Bhe caiitK's him to lie 
^‘rowniKl, 814. Bout to the 
tor Akbnr, and roiitlnorj In GuAlior, 81ft 
Bahadur Hhnh. HUuc<>odi» to 
of Ou/nrat. 145. < 
h ni. (4f*. Taktm M unduo, V^raakoa 
tfio kliiff of Mulwah pr<»a|pr. 145. 
•JoiriH a If'tt UP offuinat Ahm(%i agger, 
wbli'h ia A« Hated, 2ft», 210, 201, m 
And itH king humiliated, 210, Hh 
ini'ttiMscd iK>\vcr, 28A. Hel|M AUa- 
ood'deoii Lody againut Debt}', 2.15. 
Takca Ohittore, 2-15. Defeated by tho 
l^in^Hsrur Huoinayoon, and eompeljcd 
take refuge at l)lu, 235, 292. Formi* 
an Alinnce wMh tho Portugtieac, and 
O' dee them Bnatieln aigl Diu, 282. 
Klllod at Dlu, 282, 208 
Balia ur Shah ( a/m MuAnlm, Thrlnce), 

crowned Bmperor, 859. Fardona 
Prince AalmN adhenmu, 359. klarchea 
ggalnat hia brother Prince KAmbukah, 
who Is aliiiu ill action, 858. Pro- 
cecda to llujp otana. 8ft0. HIm cam- 
paign aguiimt tho Sikha, 861. Uia 
death, 3(il. Ilia character, 881. Gon- 
teat lietwecn his aona, 361 
BuUVdur Shah. See Mahomed BahAdur 


Hla dimcnlt position. 381 . Hb death* 
881 . His character andiaccs. 881 * * 
iBaJpeBAo, hia influence over tho young 
PoHliwah, 583 . Who cominltr aufoidp, 
and noniiiintca Bajee his sneceesor^ 
. 183 . Oiifioapa hla brother Cbimnajcir 
llAo, who is adopted by the wid-'W of 
the late P 5 shwah, 53 ri. ^^ent ti» Hin- 
dostan, Intrigue j fur tho Peajf 

wnhship, 586 . Fiuiilly In vested a-»PiV« 
wah, 536 . ^Ifla Ticrlidy, 536 . ConfiniB 
tho treatywf Mhar. 587 . Berokea til 
treatv, 588 , 545 . Sweaifi to be true hr 
Kana Ftirnawco*, 544 . Ill^ntrlgnes 
against tho Bngllsh, witjb^hom he 
dectinus a siitwidiary n/^iine, 545 . 
Congratulates the govenfor-general on 
hla viotory tivor Tippoo Sooltan, 545 . 
His war with Kolapoor, 546 , Joins 
SIndia, and defentud by^loUcar, Mi. 
Flics tuto the fortress of Slngnrh, 547 . 
K.tepntft the treaty of Bossoin with the 
Eugliab, 547 . And oonArms the treatv 
of Mhar, 547 . Military operation** to 
support him, 554 . Reaches Poona, 554 , 
Joins a league of native states against 
tho Britbb, 579 . His Intrigues, 581 . 
Raises a brigoile of Sejwyt* under Cap- 
tain Ford. 581 . His wh’iBor Trimbnk-* 
jee DalngUn, 582 . Inereases his army, 
582 . Re-astabllshea his secret albiciGiS 
582 . Instlga^ra the murder of Qunga 


.‘^hoh, King of Hohly 
Baha-iK>«l.deen, viceroy of tho Peciw}, 
rcU'ls, 115. Q I veil up to the King of 
Dehlv.and floyeil alive. 115 
Babmuny dynasty of the Deccan, 117, 
158-181. Review of Its Oharaoter, 

dir. defeat of tlie Preoob at, by 
Major I.au’renoe, ilU 
B'dlUe, C- lonel. attacked by Tippoo, Mm. 
Bummnded by Uyder's army, and 
surrenders, 560. Some of hb men 
niossat'recL 500 

Baird. Ocnofal. loads the storming party 
at a«rlnga|>tttara. 542 
BAlxa Bye. lier anarral with her miopted 
•on, 681. (Mmged to retire from Gwa- 
lior, 681 

Ma. cave temples at, M 
bAien BAo, succeeds hb father as P€sb- 
wah of Mahratta, 37;L His nicai>nrBs, 
878. Rciiliateaon Kiiam-ool-Muolk, 
87A Defeats DhebAry near Barnda. 
J175. Becomes sn|>reme without a rivnl, 
876. Oomes to an agreement with 
Kiaom-ool-Moblk. 876. His measoiea, 
376. Otitalns ^hansy and estates 
tn Kalpee.f8r6. ^ Ob^tns the govern- 
ment of Mahrahiu' ;;^7. Prewes hb 
demands on Malwah and Gnzmat* 377. 
Attacked by tho iioperial forces, 177. 
Marches niimi Ddiiy, 178. Betreataon 
payment'CS nil expenses, 878. Renews 
hb demands, 861. StnMgthens him- 
'self with alUanesB, 3SI. Inuotutten 
apposition trp hb owa ottoers, 381. 


Dhttr HhoMmie, 582. Surrenders Trim- 
^kjeo Daliicli.'i to the Brltim, 583. 
Escepeof Dainglia, who raises troops,' 
581. Agreea to the demand of the 
governwr-gonerttl, 683. Kxeentes a new 
treaty, 581. Tom><i of tho treaty, 588, 
Sends monov to Bltidia, 586. Bnaki 
InM, Ivor, 587. His peacofnlproflbsions 
aiuBoovcrt proceedings, 587. Satbfles 
Sir John Malcolm, but rouses Mr. 
Elphlnstone’s suspicions, 587. Hb 
scheme of cownpting the English oA- 
rers and their Serniya, and a«BBasinatirig 
Mr. Elphinstone, 587. Mb threaten- 
ing podlion at the DussAra at Poona. 
588. Advances hb army, and Jumb 
by the Brittah, 588. AbarM' I®**, 
and flies to Sattara, 589. IrnfAlla by 
the victors, 589. WltnesHS the flgbt 
at Kqiygaom, 590. Hb lught to the 
Aorth, 590. His dominioAp annexf^ 
by the ROvomor-general,^ft|. Cor- 
jEwponds with Appa fiahib oTifagpoor, 
EM). Hb intriguea at Indoor, 592. 
AssbfeedbyAp|>a8ahRi,ft95, HbfoKs 
routed at Sewnee, 595. Sues for peace, 
595. Terms demanded from him. 53C, 
PmisioKeit, and resides at Bftboor, 596. 
Hbdeath, 696. A adoptsd inn,irAna 
Babfb, 638 

BAM BAo, joins bit brotlbr. KAna Bahib^ 
and otttflanlcB Oeoeral Wtndhaia, 746. 
Driven Into the jvngba of HipAl, wham 
hediai,7W 

Bidfipoor. battle at, 373. Ceded to tba 
llaluattiis,i75 



*tKI)E]C. 

BAX. 





IaImov*^ XngUilli fiiatory eataiilLshad St, 

^ • 

Bflkb, rcsldnioe of 8ahooktiige«i ofi| 
Qhnny, m, SnooeiiHfully inviulMl by 
tbe Koffliuli under AUy AlenUn Kbtui, 

* 830 

Ballaiee lito, ion of Bajtie lUo, Baoci>ed8 
HI l^hwah, 381. Rene^'i hie demaiidi 
A upon Jfalwah, 382. £iu.dtoi>s ntMir ttte 
vNerbuddali. and ncfiriitiatea with the 
Pcourt, 382, 383. Joliia .^ivcrrly Kb«n 
M ouAlnit Rnghoojct Ahualay, 3 K:i. 
^ Who ii d4^tfld, ;}83. Hia rewunJ, 
ed hereditarily, 
mtof Oliaiee- 
with Sttlobut 
3% An nrmlatlce concludetf, 
418. Obtains a ocmIoimoC the couniiy 
Ijetween the Tapty and Godavory, 414. 
tnvadea 3%aoTe, iiO. Vlalta ilie Oar> 
tutlv, 413. JcdiiH the Boinljay govern- 
ment In anpfiriMMiilg pinK*A416. He- 
ed vua Seremdrooi;, and vedea Hanooote 
to the EngUah. 418. Joiiia Salabnt 
Jiuig In beduglng Savanoor, 417. 
Ula iuhrlgnra agalnit M. Buaay, 417. 
To whom be offen attnrlce, 418. 
CtlVana Olivo aMtiatatice, 429. Jovadm 

* AtyBore,andeaunonadeH.^ringnpataTii, 
448. Hit doToanda compfomiHi'd, 448, 

.Renurm to FcKUiah, 4.2. Jloralw bia 
' army Ironi Myioin, 448. agaliiai 

the BUam. 440. W'bo ia defeated ar d 
mal^ pence, 447. .Sends hu arn^ to 

* invade lllndoatau, 448. 11 in son and 
heir VnewoH llaij Ait;onipaiiio« U. and 
ia killed, 44U, 430. CoiupleOl doatnic- 
Uon of hla army at Paniput, 449, 430. 
Lnaea hia reason, and diun, 4>'>o 

BallAfee Wriabwniiiitb, a BraliinlA be- 
comoa Peahwnb oC the MohrattaK. 300. 
H ia advice to his niaater, :«i4i. MmxUiea 
with Booaoln Ally to J>elily , 3<;7. liia- 
AiMed and hii maate^ claiiuH aetthHl, 
M9. Hai charge of Soao’a mot her and 
fAinUy,3e9. Hii death, 878 
Bi^oba Tantfa, miniater to Klndia, hia 
1 raqi^ing the POahwaliahlp, 
jiHiicd by SIndla. 386 
fTKadAinha princeg of, 71 
Banooote ca^ to the English,, 41B 
Banda capAped by the Biitlab. 673 

r of Sopem at, 723 • 

I by Blvajee, 84C. Cap- 


, Nlaam Ally, 468. In- 
vested by Oolonel Smith, 472. The 
sh^ i«iaed,472. Ceded to the Mah< 
RtteB, 47.% Taksn asaanlt by Lord 
CoiBwanti, 328. IVno tabes up his 
pastthin them, 324 • 

Bankiw, Hindoo^ their title of Bbtg- 
funtty, 818 

Banking in anetaot and modem thnet, 

21,22 

Bantu, the tint EngUth feetety In 
India astabilsliod ai, 287. Re-mU- 
Ubabed as an Bnglfob presidency. 388 
Eeny Jdat, momsda to the tuM dC 



Bappop 06kla,the Pdshwah's minURsr, 
587B Refuses t«> bo <*oiicemea in 
treacjgry against Mr. Klphlnstoiie^ 
38h.^KMili«ed by Oolunol Burr, 380. 
l>uf^Hhy (ienemi Smith and klltefl 
at 390, Ilia klndiieas to two 

EngiViirlMoncni, 398 
Baralii^fre, fort 4)f, captn^ bf storm, 
367 

Barah MahAl ovormn by Colonel WcmxI, 
472, But ro(»>vortHl by Hyder Ally, 472 
Biureilly, capital city of llohilklmnd, 
431. Mutiny of Kefiaya at. 734, 723, 
Hiaiug of the Mahoinetloiia at, 723. 
Union of the mltSl hifwlcra 7h8. 
Operations of Btr OoUn cAur^beil 
against, 748, Taken, hut the leaden 
escape, 

Barlow, Sir Ocofge, siiecceda Ijord Corn- 
wiillla aa govenior-geiuuvJ, 3U3. Allows 
llolkar to ravngc the country, 3 h 3. 
OoinpelUid to nprcaa an attempt to 
form a new h^ngue. .06.'}, Ilia financial 
mcnaumit, 366. ‘ills armngemanta for 
the U>ral adniiniMtmtkai ot the newly 
acquired provliu'ca, 366. Tnuiarem'<l 
to tto govenunent of Madras, 36({. 
KvenU thcro under hia mlmlniMtration. 
37 1 . HiippreNoea a mutiny of Enropaui 
offtci'ra, 372. lli'callfKl, 37il 
BiimanI, Sir ilenry, licr*uiu«scominanr]iT- 
iii-ohk*f, 724. Advances iuwurds 
Ih'hly, 724, Joined by Brigadier 
'WUaon, 724. Ills crow'da of anemiett, 
729. Advances from Allyptmt 7^. 
JMsaU the nmtimwrs at Budlee Bctnl, 
7H1. Beait>gea Behiy, 782. Uta death, 
732 

Barnet, C’onmiodora, eerit with a fleet to 
India, 4<M>. Vngagus the French fleet 
6# Nggapghnfl, and n^rsats, 40o 
Bazdeh, city of, taken Ijy storm by the 
KngiiBb, 488. Captured fay llic Drltlah, 
356 

BorOda. battle near. 373 
Barrof'kpoor, mutiny of three Sepry 
Rglmeiita at, 606. Pircs at, 72ii, Tli6 
8<^>y mntiaecra at, diaarmed, 783 
Barrows In India, 89 
Harwell, Mr., aj[)pr)intad memhar of the 
Councit. 480 * 

Baaaliit Jung, usurps hia brother Balahnl 
Jung's authority, 433. aim great twal 
given to him, 4:f3. Created miniiUt 
to r'klabnt Jnng, 443. huneruedeti by 
Nlmni AUy, 4M, QiHt to his gA* 
vinco of Adony, 446. Htspawer re- 
dnoed by Klaam ABy, 467. Chnerniiis 
Ifabratta tmltoty, 488. His trsaty 
with the EiigUsh, 48% Oafiai Gwi* 
toot. 488 ^ 

Basseln osdofi to the PmiigNBlr, 282. 
The ibm ol, snrrsndoia to tlia Mabi 
ntiai,A7. Cedifl to fine EngflishyAfiE 
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Who befrlego and capture It. 494. Bo< 
cov|^ by If ahrattna. 496. Treaty 
of, condiKira, 947. Taken by Ocucral 
tio*iwln, 693 

Biuarla, city of, Bubniita to tho ^itieh, 
»i 73 

Bayascod i 
driven oi 

TBixde, 2Nii 
yw)ii, 234 

Bay Icy, Mr. 
i?ovornnr-i 

BaiS Bahiuliir, Kini; of Molwah, defeatMl 
by Adam Khan, 260. RojirainM hi** 
doinliilotiR. blit n|;nln diHpoHROflsoil, 2<i0. 
In the JMjrvlce of the EmiaTor Akbur, 
260. Ills dmractcr and carwr, 279 

Billon, fiir Crcil, liontenniit-povenior of 
Bcnisal, anlniiuKereluii on him for the 
OriNHo famine, 7KO 

Bcflar Bakbt, eon of Prliu'C Azim, dnin, 

Bednore, at war with tho Bajah of Chit- 
tlcflroOfT* 40.9. Dependent on Mysore, 
495. Attm'kiMl liy the English, .90.9. 
Capitulates, .'1(16. Tin* rouvontion vio- 
lated by Tippoo, 506, 

Bceder, olt,! of, foiindKl, 168. Taken by 
Prince Alaf Khan, 113. Dwcrlption 
of, 169. Dwoines the capital <'lty of 
tho Bahmuny kingdom, 169, Invested 
liy the tjooltan of Malwah, bnt the 
niege nvlt-ed, 173. Miihmood (lAwan’a 
oollvge at. 1H5. Teiritory of, Invaded 
hy lamaii Adii iShtih. 20.1. Tho city 
cliNiely invested. 203. But the foi% 
liiipnignable, 20J. (llvoii no to the j 
King of BeejuiHKir, 204. Iteduction of, 
adr^id by Ctuinglx Khnn, .309. ('ap- 
tiiFOii by AuriingwlK',334 , 3»7. Maho- 
iiiffl U6\raii*s eollfge blown np, S84 

DeeiA Klmn defeated ami oaptured by Sir 
Cnarlea Nap.er, 67(1 

Becjaniiggin'. at war with the Deccan, 
1(H), 161. Bi'MiegiHl by Mahomed bhah, 
butpomrceoMcluded, 162. At war with 
hia von Mujahul t*huh, 163. Who In- 
veats the city. 163. But retiree, 16.3. 
Tuveated by King Feroau Shah of the 
Doeoan, 167. Terms agreed npon, 167. 
The war renewed, 167, 168, 170. 
Dymuity of, 1H6. Its gn'at antiquity. 

186. Vijya tiaya eataldlshea htiiiself 
at. and names the «lty after htnisclf, 

187. Probahia boundaries of the city, 

188. Dcacriptlon of the city, 188. At 
war with the King of Bcejaixwr, 196, 
902. l^io regent IMmxaj defeated, 1 9h. 
Mahomidw troops in the zervU'e of 
the Bajah »f , 295. Revolution in, 29.9, 
llelp^ by the King of Beejaixxw. 206. 
Comliiiiation of Mahomeiiuu Kings 
Rgainsl it, 298. 306. Taken and sm ked 
by the alliea> 300. Abatidoned. 300 

Bmjapoor. the Adi| Bhahy dynasty of. 
194-206, 385-306. Description of the 
dty, 185. Invaded, 197. € Works of 
Toeiuf AdttBhahiA,198. TbeSoooy 



faith restored by Ibraliim Adil Shah 
in, 295. Fonnatlon <d a coaUlloa 
agiRnst, 296. Which is defeated, 296. 
Bonewed coalition, 296. Tllb Sheea 
faith rcstorctl by Ally Adil Shah, 297.^ 
Feuds and jealonsics of the Dot'caniei* 
and AbyKsinians, 302. The city t)e- 
reiged by Uie Kings of Golcondah and 
Ahmedniirger, 302. The alcge ahai “ 
doned, 302 . 7'hu setiaratc hiatory 
ccoHCa, 304^ 1'he great gun of, 3 (n 
B esieged, Imt the singe raised, by tl 
milliliter Asof Khan, 82^. Again be 
aiegerl and fans, 329. The wrroand 
fng country pinndorod, 82^nl’lie city 
in tho reign of MahmoodCAlil Shah. 

334. War of Anmngmdto with, 3:14. 

The city ticKicged, hut a hasty )K>Bce 
concluded, 33.3. Sivajcc's aggressions, * 
387, 388. The Bejapo^R* army de- 
stroyed, .338. Attoi'ked hy the Mo- 
ghtila, #ao are niinlscd, <340. Again 
attacked, but n>llevcd, «{40. Mak<<a 
peace, 341, Pays tribute to Sivaje**, 

341. Confusions consequent on the 
death of Ally Adil Sluih II.. 344. At- 
tacked by Slrajee, .314. Tho Regent 
Khoivos Khan asaasslnateih and sitc- 
c<>edGd by AIkUkiI Kiiiroein Khan. 845. 

The southern dbiricts annexed by 
Sivujee, 34ii. Noble condnet of tiie 
Princess Padshah Beebee, ;i46. Tbs 
cUy lieslegcd by the Moghuls, ;i46. 
who are compelled to raise the^ siege, 
tM7, bivajee's treaty, 847, Invaded 
by the Kmi»eror Aiininga^bc, 349. 

Who hrshi^es tho fortress, 349, UfjO. 
'Which I'apltnlates. 3.)0. Left ly the 
Kniijoror Aurungmdic to his son Prince 
MiKzim, 957 . Odod in iierpctuity to 
tho'l’eshwah, 447, Glided to the 
Mahrattas, 452 

Bccjy Bui. Rajah of Bhateea, defeatol 
hy Mahmoodtof Ghoxny, 80. Puts 
himself to death, HO 

Dwrbul Miiigh, Rajah, a favourite of tho 
Eiuiieror A kbur, 267, Bent against the 
Afghans, imrishee In a deflie. 267j2lUL 
Begums of Oudh, tlicir ciniuUn, 
by the ('ouucii of Calcutta, iwMiuns* 
actions of Mr. Hastings w|th the, 513, 

51 A The greater portions of their 
)tighecrt restored. 514 * 

Behar added to Babur’s eq^re, 288. 0 

t .nnexed to the ompii« by As^jur, 265. 
nvaded hy tho Mahrattaa, 882 
B^biiin becomes Sooltau of Ghuniy, 88. 
Defeated by Alk-ood-deen, 80. Flies 
to India, and dies by the way, 89 
Beirain Khan Toorkoniaii, delaataSiknn- 
der dbab Suor« King of Bengal, 248. 
Joins the finiperor Huomayoou at 
Peshawur, 251 . At the defeat of Bl- 
kouder Sliali’s army, 251. Bolsed by 
the Emreror AKbur to the dignity tif 
Khan Kbandn, 254. Advises tlie em- 
peror to uia'vh against the Putans, ^65. 
B-iieBdi IWUy Beg K2iao,255. Aud 



HfDEX. 


s/s* 


tM mlnlKter Hfimoo, 3A6. Blnfreqtimt 
HtfM of vi<mnce, ilA7, *2&8. EstninKeil 
*fzom/r1ifleinpuror, who diMUlwieB him, 
*2n8. AsuMslnatcd on hivway to Mecca, 

• 2C8, 111a cliarnctcr, 259 
tJelrem, Mois-ood-deen, elected klii^ of 
Dehly, 98. Defeata his sMer Rnzeea 
A Sultana, whom he puts gt death, 98. 
W Deposed and put to dent' , iiK 
■elaanro beslei^ and taken by Sooltan 
jg Mahomoit bhah II. of t^pDct'can, J75 
FB'iIUI D5o, getitoves from DwArn 6a> 
moodra to Tonoor, II A. Joins the 

lliudAs in driving out the Mahome- 

dans,nk 

Ih-llal KlnSIbm, 109. OverpoM'cred by 
Miillik Klijlr(N>r, and its capital sai'ked 
by the Mahoinedana, 1 10 
IlellAIs, or ^1 Sala, dynasty of the, 71. 

'J heir doimnioiia, 7 1 . Aix'uunt of them , 

Uollary taken by SIvnjee, 346* 

Bidloor, temple of, 71 
UelOchccH, the, defeat4*d by Sir Clinriea 
Nnpler, «7« 

IteinireH, token by the Mahomedniis, 92. 
f'<tnbrnu«il by Clive to Itojnh ISulwiiiit 
biiigii, 403. 'Treaty roin*I 11 * Iwl ut,48:<. 
Ulijei'tionf to the treaty, 48H, 4K4. 'I'he 
diKtriet of, (lenianded i^y the ('ulfiittA 
CoiiiK’ll, 4 H;i. Its rajah, Cheyt .sluKh, 
driven an ay, 512. I U iinnnal payujcnt 
to Slie Knglisb. AI2. Mutiny ot Jipklis 
and at. 7iiA 

lien(*e Miwiboo, Unpib of Anu'thie, aub- 
IIIItH, hut StfiC'H, 7liA. J'ig'blUd, 7 <mI. 

KillfMl by tlie 7«(l 

Ik'iicc llai, raptured and put to death by 
hiug MahnuKKl Ik'gnrra. 199, ll|7 
lleiiiield, Mr., his prweitJiiiKK ai# their 
r*Hnlts, 497. His cloinis ndiiiictcd by 
rarliament. Alii 

Ikimral, 4. Pixsluetioiw of the hoH, A. 
tk'criery of, 7. The BAIA klngH of, 58. 
The tM«na dynasty, AH. Concjiiend by 
Altmish. 90. Jnviuloil by tlic MofrhuJs, 
98. Kcbelliou of the vieoroy of, To- 
ptf, quelled, 100. Again rcl/ols, 

_ liomodan kings «f, 15A-IA2. 

Its wealth and pmsjierity, 1A2. He* 
duoed Shihw Khan, 242. 6uljMe< 
qucntlv divided Into provincos, ^42. 
Anne Jt by the Kmficror Akbur.^OA. 

A ttnglra by nugliorijee bhAsluy , :iH2,.‘tH.'i. 
Estalilfihuient of English trade at^HH. 
Proceedhtgs of the Kat't India Com- 
pnny'f sorvonta in, 899. Abandoned 
by the English, 894. East India Cain> 
pany's possessions in, in ^708. 895. 
I'AtalilfSbittent of settlements and forts 
in. 896. ITosperlty of, under tlie go- 
vemmeot of Moonhi/i Kooiy Khan, 
897. Affair* lii, in 1756, 422. Ksta- 
biidnnaut of English, and destruction 
of Frendi, power in the Carnatic, 488. 
AffalVBOf.in 1757 to 1760, 487. The 
dewany of, offered by the nnpeinr to 
the ^ miUta^- detenco i 


of, undertaken by tbe Council of Cal* 
entta, 462. betfieinoi^ of the a&nnge* 
meuts, 468. Maladniimsmtlon of,481. 
Famine of 1770,482. Uavagee of amali- 
pttjk 4H2, Events in, from 1780 to 1786, 
Aior ^>piirat1(iu of the civil procedure 
kt of the revenue. All. Ktate 
luecsof. All. Mutiny of the 
tlio army of, A;m. betclement 
feliiinm, A84. Created a se u> 
ernmout under a lioiitenaii..- 
ior, 699. FhKxls in IHA6-7, 
710. Woiks fnr the irrigation of, pro- 
jected and ixMiHtnictcd, 7K:i 
Bentinck, Lord William, recalled fironi 
his government of Mm Iras. A60. Ap- 
jHdiitiHl govorMor-geiii‘ml,lil2. Inacrip- 
tioii on his statue at CaJcuttii, ^'7. 
Character of his adudnistrutimi. ^7. 
His tlnunrial rt'loritis, (ilH. Dlillcnlty 
of the half liattu qu<‘stiuri, 618. 'J'liu 
iiieiisimi of resuiiipLlou of rent-fnn 
teinm's in Hengiil, 616. AIk>IIhIhh 
suttee, 6t(>. And 'J'lniggii«, (120. 'J'akes 
up the qiiCKtioii of steiini eoinmufilca- 
tioii ^\ith England, 621. ilia legal and 
judicial reforiiiS, 62:i. 0|)eiis the publlu 
sfirvlue to tiativiM, 629. Annext'sCnorg, 
6211. Kcvlcw of bis fiolb'y in regani t.o 
native states, 629. Kernses to Inturrero 
In Sitidia's (|iiarrel, 680. His motivii* 
for iion-inturl'ercaK e, 631. Ills famous 
iiibT^ lew with Kiinjcct Hitigh at 
Ursipnr, 681. Hcuids an emba*>Ny to 
Elude, 6 12. Creates a mediciii coih ge 
lit CnJcMittri, 632. Itesigns and luutesi,, 
India, 632 

lierar ill varied by the MahornerlaiiM, 104, 
And by Niisser<r K ban of KhaiidMi, 169, 
Hcroiius (111 indejsTideiit. kingdom, JH2, 
192. Tfie i mad bbahy dj luwty t»f, 192, 
HKi. Ceded to tlio KnqN'ror Akbur, 270. 
War of AliiiM'dniiggi'r with, 809. An- 
nexed to Alo.p'dnugger, Jiop. Ceded l 
riiiice Moorad Mirsa, 9)4. Who 
maruhrit to take ]aMsr>ssion of it. 8 1 a. 
Toder 51 ill's revenw' systmii Intniduced 
into it, 391. Held by the Mahruttss, 
4A2. Campaign of thoMahrottas and 
Kizam Aliy against, 4ii7. Port of, 
ct*deiJ to the English, AAh. The pro- 
\lii<‘e lying west of the Wnrdah river 
bestowed by Lord Wellcslc^y on t)ie 
Kixain, MU. inenm^e ot c>iltiVAtion 
and prisperity during Mr. Jenkins** 
niaiiugcnient, 612. (^ed to English 
management, 697. It* extant and 
jxipuMion, 7U0 

BwhaiiqHior, mutiny of Eimopcan tioon 
at, 767 • • • 

Berhampooter river, 2 I 

Bemadotte, Serjeant (afterwards Xing of 
Sweden^ made prisoner at CoddalM 
60A # 

Berosepoor, fort ot, token hf Jnng 
Bahddoor’a Gboorkas, 7A0 
BeHt,'Cd|»tain Tbona** take* command 
of an Bnicd Heat to India, 296. Im* 
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fmta tlie Portnfrnoiie nt Ruiut, 290. 
c^oiirludcsm ^voaiy^with the i*jia|jerur 
JehAUfetteVJOO 

river, hattte of the, 7r»f> 

}{oydiir rebellion, iifrj. Kevond rebellion, 
^ ■ ' 

Itr'yrinni, Aboriginal rare of, 3]^,. 
Bt«ytfi&n>o, (loneral fiholton *»m1 by 
tliu Afi;Unn«nt, 049 

licyt, iHland of, oornecl by the^my>iiguese 
by AHSHult, 281 V 

Bh^hmntty Ifindoo raistreM^f King 
Mahomed Koolly Kootub Shah, :il8. 
A llMo for Myderabod uhciI by Hindoo 
Dunkon, 818 

HhAlnuffger, city of (wow HydcmlJAcI), 
foundiHl. 818 

UUaiiknr Punt, ni1ni>«t4*r of the PiWhwah, 
MtfwkH Ileniiniili 882. Itivadue llaliiir, 
wild riofeats AUvmly Khan, 882 JoUiod 
by Meer Hnbceb, who plnmlorM Moor> 
hkiUlalmd, 882. Jaw leu coniriliutlonii, 
•*182. Attacked by Allvonly Khun, and 
driven into the foreHte of OriMn, 382. 
Sent again to Hmignl, tint treiwheruiMly 
imirdered, 884, :l8.^. C'ompcii'iatioii dc« 
moiided for him. 3K.'i 

]1hate(‘a taken by Miihinood of Clntxiiy, 80 
]J1ii*elfl, alMiriglnal trtlie of, 97. He&iirii to 
Khiind^h, end Inrreatie its dtNultttUni, 
810. RiH'laltned by Llowtenant (aft<>r- 
wanle Hlr .1 aineH) Outram , 0 i Insiiiv 

I'ectJori of the but fuppreiHie<1f THo 
B heom PAo, Uajuli of Guaerat, b'Hiegeil 
by Sooltan MahinotKl, but escapes), 8i. 

1 ^ rh'feated by KiK>tub-ood-<tGOn, 93. Who 
takra Anhulwnrn, 93. Jilt teniptoH, 1.33 
Pheem Ihio t^loonki. King of (iusurat. 
Ilia 'splendour and gcKal govornuient, 
183 

Oht'em K6o. hlri outbreak. i8l. (Inina 
poc«M<fMion of Kujnil Proug, 7(11, At- 
tacked and killed, 781 
Itiieetim liver, 3 

BIimw. burial of Mahonied Tughlitk'a 
tooth at, Uti 

Bhellole Lody, condneta the affaira of 
itAte in Pehly. 129. Hia origin, innh, 
and career, 129. At war with Mali- 
mood Shiirky of Jo<.>npoor. 128, tA3. 
And with IJooaeiu Biiab of Jooii)iQor, 
which he adds to hla donilniana, igl. 
Ilia death, 12« 

iShiUa, redneed by Alla-ood-deen, 109 
Bb(d, Rajah of Malwidi, 199 

Hindoo geneml, defeated by 
King Mahomed Shah, 181, KlUed, ](>2 
BhopU, political condltioa of, in 1781, 
193. Settlm^t of the affaira of the 
Nifwlb of, BlEfikta of non-inter- 
ference, 830. The Begum off decorated 
with the Bter of Indie, 771 
Bhore Ghaut carried by (^eral Goddaid, 
494 

Bh6tan, war with, 777*. Its uneatis- 
facta^miKdoaiaB, 777 ^ 
Bhegwnndae, Mah of JtfpoCe, placed 
in chuge of Kaboolt 288. Gives his 


daughter In marriage to Piinoo 6Mlm» 
207. Accompanies an ^pedltiwi 
f KiAimerc, which falls, 208 * 

Bhurtpoor, held by the Jats, 4S2! Br-Jah 
of, joiiiH Lord Lake against the Ifahn 
nittaH, 5A6. Affairs of. In 1820, 6U8* Sir 
P. Ochtcriony’s proi.'efidings, 009. Pre- 
pariitions^ir tbu siege of, 0 1 0. 8to 
and takeiiToll. And I«\«l1erl wi b t| 
gruiiiul. Oil. Bffecti* uf its cufitur e, d 
Bhurtpoor, IMjali of, joins Lord J.iak e,AJ 
Rendered independent gf f>indiH ardl 
the MabruttOH, AA!). Breaks his reiity. 
and joins liolkar, A61. Bjjfq ci1 in 
Bbtiriiiuor, •301. Sues foridfw, which 
is ai'A^epted, Af»2 

{ Bhutnilr taken by '’‘elinocf? who puts the 
I (It'tVndm and inhabit nts todea h. 123 
I Bhuvaneahwar, tample of^'otistiiictecU 

, BIckertnn. Admiral, lands 4,000 men and 
I satl.i foi^oiiilHiy, A03 
Bitlgeghur Hurronders to Colonel Pophnm, 

I fil2 

Blngar, defeat of the Bahniuny anny 
' near, 207 

Blnl, Mr. Robert Mertlns, appointed to 
execute the land settlemcni of tho 
north-west provinces, 027. His gnat 
sen-ioea, 028 

Bithuor, holecrcd as the residence of thf. 
last I'cshwnh. A90 

Bitlt4)ur. inagaidno and palace of, de. 
stroyid by Havelock, 7;i7. Tbo retn-ls 
defcutid by Ha%'c*lock near. 738. Trcii- 
sui-e ciuitund at, by Brigadier Hope 
(imiit, 7*47 

Bituiido. fort of, taken lAr Mahomed 
t'thoriry, 91. neHlegtd by the ifliidoos, 
bnv.l)anduiiid, 91 
* BlficK Act,' tlie, immcfl, 03,3 
Bliwk hole, tlie garrison of Cnlcuttn emSi 
fliM*d in the. 4*24 

Blnck Afonntiil': campaign, the, 785 . 
Gi'iicriil Wylde's oiwratlons s^^tlnak 
I the coiisr^irutors, “W 
I Bliike, Mr., luwlstaiit to the Resident. 

{ niuidertHi at Jeypoor, 83: •• , ^ 

I BiiiKnc, M. Benoit de, comfifliiJIS^d 
disciplines Sinnia’s army, AOOnSJBcb 
eiicy of his troops, AlO. forctii 
with biiidia, A89. His old battalions 
I eftAsTOye, AAA. Bctlrss to ^irope, SAO 
Bollcaux. Captain, his ser^-^ji with 
t'^e Ghoorkas in tho .*epoy mi'’\vy. 744 
Bokbava, fate of Sfeoddart and OraoUy 
at, 846 

Boksas, tribe of, 88 
BolAu pa^ the, 843 

Boles, Major, deputy adjatant-general at 
Madras, prumulg^e an order of the 
oommamicr-iii chief, and defiriyed of 
his appointment, 572 
Bombay, island of, ceded to the Englith 
crown, JUKI. liran*ferrDd to the Boat 
India Company, 890. Thiestencd 
tlie Dfiteh fliMr 881 . Btrengtheiied, 
and garrlsoneit Cff Xn'tgNpea Mkliefi^ 
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I 


in . Mufelcj of the gmrfMfi, »)«. 
XAFilsonmeut of Onvemor Child, 09:1. 
TlM island surrentleimd to Acflnlral*i 
Grantham, S92. PartlOh occupied Ivy 
the Seedee of Jhiji*era, aD4. Import* 
ance of tite position of, 396. A(Tei'te<l 
by the piitu^ics of Kunhojco Angrla, 
V!«6. And by the MahratU want, 397. 
[The fTovernment join tlie%’<>Hiiwuh In 
aMppmtsliiAr piriu'y. 416. Kinbassy 
from the Bombay Com^'il to I'ooua, 
486. iJisaffvctiou at, 75* Ilino In the 
value of clfioTij* from. TT.'i. UchuIU 
of ovefcBPefultttiou in, 7Ti». Irrigutiou 
\vnrk«^^H4 

Bonairs, aUnck the British, 77i 
bcuiHpArte, ( Atiend, liindfi in KK.r}it. MO. 

His fleet il<>sf I'^'id ut AlKiuldr, 641 
Boobtiojtic Khmiuni, QutHsn ItowH^r of 
B«?eju|Xiorff jr c'liuntcr pint npaiiist the 
llei^eut, 900 . ImprliumcHl with h(‘r son 
tho Kinu, iiOO. Her horfjic%lefenc<‘ of 
tlK> paliui*, 201. Hv<*otnes Hegent. 206 
lk)odlilstH,eiit.a)ilinhmont of the doitrim** 
of the, 41. DifTtisiniJ of their t**iiet>ii. 
46,60. 8>no(l of 286 n.r., 61. Their 
niiM^lons, 61. PiHoil of their i?retite«t 
extr^nt and nuthni’lly . 62. Miako* 
Monihlp nddevl to 68. I>« 

ohiie ot Bo<HihiHm, 96. IVrsecution of 
thf Boo<lliiets, 66 


feo Golcoudah, S99» DsAMtsd by iho 
King of Borar, 906. Formt a re« 
noM'od coalition against BMapoev, *iPA. 
And again <tof«ated, 996. But twlogiiim 



30G 606. 307. His 
Hla childnm, 307 
[sain Shah lI.,Biioocods to tho 
Ahtnedtiiigger, 312. His 
[fc. 612. At war with Beejn- 
. Attaeks tho Portuguese 
.«hiii>. 286, 312. Hiu Jllnew 
iih. 612 ^ 

BoiM‘htirt-<tOii.dei‘n, the Mabomedan 
Miint, UH 

BoorhnniHMn . city of. fonnded. 148. Bo- 
CitiiteH the cupitnl of KhaodAsh, 
Bidldings and works of Adll Khun. 
148. t4!>. Its water supply, 149. Its 
iTisiitifnitunw. 146. Pluniler(i(| and 
pnrtiully detitroyeiJ, 169. YlnrngtHl by 
l!uiuU«^r Kan, Hnmbhajee's genera'i 
849. I'ho fortnaw of, taken by Hlaam- 
tk»l-Moolk. 671) 

IhKiiwnl, Hulsed by ihe NipAkiM), 677, 
Wlio nuirder the politv st, 677 

Boui;hu>ii, Mr. Fhnxoum, obtains privi* 
li!neH "or Kn^rllHli tru'le, nnv 

Botirquiri. M. I^tiois. rraiiinands BIndla's 
forces, rMii. i>efeau!tl by Ocuvral Laku, 
66«1 

Ikiyle, Mr., his defenee at Arrah, 738 


Ikvimeraiig, the, in use iu .^nithern i Boyle,* Caisain, nsaiies prisoners h| 
... .jfl _ Lukhnow, 7.5.‘ 

Brahma' Vertii, ancient Aryan territory 
of. 41 

BrnhmiTiu1»nd, boKieved and taken by CIk , 
Mahortirrlaus. 76 
Bi'uhminisin, iwival of, 66 
Brahmins, tlielr rmnl, 1 1 . I'ho Brubmins 
M a caste, 20, 21. .socfiotis Into ahieh 
they liHvo liecome divided. 24. First 
InstaiKH) rmsnrled of a Hindoo In an 
offloe of the highest rank ammig the 
Mabomedons. 206 
Bralimo Sfmuij, iiict of tlie. 3.7 
Braittiwaite, Untouel. tN'sii»;!f>s and takes 
Mnh(^, 408. t}ffvatpfl In 'J'uujorc, 602. 
'lakes Pondlrh<*rry, 628 
Bnutyor, Captain, saves Allaliabai, 727. 
Whkb is itivP8te<l by inntinf«erK, 7:i.'». 
His operations at Lukhnow, 761 
Brasil discoveifH], 217 
Briggs, Captain, appointed to the go- 
vetnnient of Khandesh, 6f>8 
Brist<»w, Mr., gaarautoes the state tree- 
sure to the UOgiiins of Ondh, 918 
Broad foot. Captain, his services at Jcllal- 
alsnl, 664. Urges tliegovtwnor-general 
to hasten troops egtifnid the Bikhs, 
660. Killeri auPerosa i<itli0h«r, 672 a 
Btxiokc, Cantaiu, sent to ncgoilota with 
Hvfler Ally, 478 

Bncklnghiun. Mr. snk, rultMid te Kr. 
Aflain, acting govornofgeiuni, f04« 
Bilenosd by an atiunlty, 6^ 

BmldewAl, comitat of, 619 
BiidleoMIf. defeat of the fkm mmi- 
iiuM»«t»7ai 


Indji^ :54. 

BrKindtn*. jlolkar's right to, renounced, 
.464. The country ruvagHl liv Holkar. 
606. .Settlement of the adiun. of the 
Rajah of, 694 • 

Boorban, privuh* chaplain to King Mah- 
niood Shah of (}ii24‘rat, cnusi» his n)a»< 
ter to lx* a•«^M^illClt4n1, 293. Vu# offl- 
Gors to death, and assurm^ the CTpwn, 
.68.204. Executed. 2!»4 

Beorhan ImAd 8hah of Jlcrar, 193. I.osh 8 
his k ngdom, 193. War dociured by 
Ahmednugger ogai nst . 309. ( 'ii} itn red 
by King Jtfoortuza Rizam Shah, 300. 
His death, 3n0 

Jb||c2|snjU|pai Shah, King of Ahmed. 

^^HWHarrles Muryam, sister of the 
Kin^f Befdapoor, 202. 209. Mains 
war onvB^ja^r to recover bar dowry, 
202. Defeat^ by Ismail Atlil Shah, 
J- wed by Ameer Ben*eJ, #id 
Veatad, 2U8. At war with 
209. Defeated. 209. ^n- 
ar to his dondiilons, 2oO. 
Bnoceeds to the throne, 208. Ilia edu- 
cation, 208. Defeats an invasion from 
Bernr. 200. League against Idm, 209. 
DefeaU'fl, and SueH for peacef2U9. 2ip. 
li in Ptahwab. Ka wiir Sein , 209. Henda 
an ombosBiidor. Shah 2'ahtr, to the 
KingofGii«tat,2lO. BeonmeM friendly 
with him. 210, 282. Reduces the If ah- 
i«^ chiefs to obedience. 210. Isinail 
Adil Sbah*s letter to Boorhon quoted. 
910. f'enlcsres with Ameer reraed, end 
niHirir tlw King of Beejapoor torehre 



INB^Xr 


^lulr ool-2Snndn Khan, Mysora com- 
mander, bcfiiifgod in Dharwar, fi2a. 
CnflStnlatHt, Ik:i 

BiuliikHhiiii, held by Kamr&n. 240. Who | 
ft driven out by IiIh brother Hooi^yoon, 
240. UiToverwl by Ktunr&ii, W# Who ! 
U avuiti ex I Md led, 240 ^ i 


Buj Iliij, furl. of. tnkon by 
Ibikkii, tuiiii to liiive Imvii^ y,t the 
founderM of tbe litxM/iumgfl^L"^* 

187. HIh n'ij.'ri, 18.8 Wr 

Liikkiir, fort, of, taken by th^' 
tniinH, UiK.* Kidiullt, ITiO 
Jtulbuii. ( rbeioH-ooiUlGon 
Bnllabhl, or Vtillablii, dynasty, O' List 
rtf them. 02. 'I'hiMr jsiwer, C.* 

Biibvuiit Itilo Meiidlee, left bv (he P6th* 
wall trt resninu the e/uri)>aiftn in the 
t*iuiiatir, 440 Debits the Pahkn 
Naa^nb of Kurpa and Kuniool, 446. 
Uoetilled,4lt; 

Duhvniit Riiiirh, joins the IMnce Tlovat 
(ii itiviulin>; roiillrmcdby 

('live, in bis of lleiuirus and 

(itiaxi(Kti)r. hi I 

BiiMdelkhiind, 4. Knhietvi by Sikiindcr 
Lody, I'Jfi. TheKm|ieroi' 1 bjoniavi^m's 
ejoii'pai)j:u ill, ‘J.'M. War of the Km|KTor 
Shah Jehtiii with, (^ontrlluitlrtus 

in, leiietl »»y Holl.nr, 5177. Political 
eonditlon of. in 1761, 4.V2. Oiierutinns 
of the Jkltihii troops ir '‘i7. LtK*ai 
udniioistrntloii of, -hn priHision of 
dlsonlers in, ^67. J'liiiirieixsi liy Dost 
Mohaiue4t and ids IMndhurees, A74. 
Itlut.iny of the Seisiys In, 720. (Jeneral 
WliitUiek'e OiS'.rHtiuiis hi, 701. Irriga- 
tion works ill, 7s:l 

BiMK^iolii, Miiha, luirmc>se genemi, sent 
to toiU|uev llenjral, ftOO. Jb*i\w In 
Uaptiiin Noi'ti>ii's detachment, 000. 
Attacks tile Knglish in Uuosoou. but 
defeated, 000. Ib'tiX'ata, 000. Defonds 
Pnnaliew, 007. Killed, 007 
Bnuku|8ior, captnrod by King Ally Adll 
Shull, »oo 

Burbik, beeonies King of Bengal, 101. 
ilia death. 1:>1 

Burltik Khun, set aside, 120. Governor 
of JoonpiHir, 120, TMeiiteil by his 
bnitbor, but pardonisl, 120 
Burke. Mr., his deiiuiieituioiis of Indian 
miiladminlstrnlion, 48«b His twelve 
celobratotl n*porta. Sltl 
llarraah, rk’elveci Boothism, <>1. Lis- 
turlHxl relations with, 004. W'ar dc- 
otuit'd again8t,605. DifflenUy of attack- 
ing it, 00.^. Captain Canning'! plan 
adopted, Ihrngress of tlie war, 007. 
P»nie o<.*<ni)(>t4'd 007.»Mttllown takiui, 
607. The general lianng Pliuring de- 
fvated, 007. Poaort couoludixl, 607. 
EfftH'te of the wnt, 6o8. Ita cost, 608. 
Katlre opihion 

fain of, in 1M1, 692. ^ngocm block- 
kd«il.e92. Seemid war with, 602. The 
kinr i>7 brofiiher, 6M. 


Treaty concluded with the BxfcMi 
govemniout, 604 a ^ 

Bnrms. Lieutenant (afterwards Sir A.), 

I eent os cnvi)y to Kaliool, 607, 638. Hi! 

opiiiirtii of the Riiiiwiiiii mlMioii und<w 
I Captain Vleovlch, 628, C3P. Loam 
Kalx>ol, OiO. Ills in.. 'ii>nlarity there, 
047. Mtirdereil ^ith his brotlo^ 

I C48 « f 

Burr, Colonel, moves his brigade agalA 
the Mahrut/4u, who utNindoii tlio flem 
688. .WO ^ \ 

Bnn'.'isjoon, defeat of ih6 Persians at, 
713 

I Bnrriin, Pin'Umree chief. Jj^dopreda- 
tiona, .'»74. ImprifUiiied if^ho Rajah 
of KogiNire, and hK plun er taken from 
I him, 074 

Buiton, Major, murder oV,,fU^ of his two 
sons, 7.VJ 

Bush ire, city of, taken by the British 
foinxi, «3 

Jlussappa, founds the '.ingiiyet v.t, 70. 

liis career and death, 70 
Biissorn, foundarlon 0.*, 70 
i Biissy, M., a(hom|‘'i»‘:i» Moznffer Jung 
to Hyderabad. 407 Ills .'ylmiriiblecon- 
rliirt, 408. Ac. ompaiii'a Salabiit Jung, 
412. Their i.roceedings, 412, Defeats 
the Pi^lu.uh's army nt Poona, 413. 
And cxmcindcs an armisHco, 4i:i. His 
coiidiiet, 41 (. Visits the Carnatic, 416 . 
}Hm fsiKdiori, 416. Mehemes ngainst 
him, 416, 417. Ilia m.'igiiifieent artil- 
lery ut ^ivftiioor, 417. Dlsniisaed by 
S^hibut .lung, 417. Miuvhcs on Hyder- 
aliad, ‘Ah. Declines service vritli the 
Pi'shwah, 418. Takes up a position in 
If.xderubad, 418. Which Is invested b.v 
SaVmt Jung, 418. KfTorts of French 
oftin'rs lo a.-wiu| Hiis.sy, 418. Heads 61. 
Law a«Hist»ni'e, 41!), Salabut .lung 
anbi.iit-, 410. Ueoalled by f.nlly, 484. 
Ilia pniretxlh^gs in the Deraan, 4^'.'*. 
Attacks find ttiki« Vizagaiiatoui, 436. 
M:(r<'he.s lu Aimingubail, uiid mtores 
orilpr. t.hl. ObtuinH posaeaeion of Dow* 
lataliud, 4'i.';. I/*iives U 
rhaige, and joins Lully, 43^ J 
hU atiwnce, 436, DelcgntcMnnntho- 
rity in the Northern to M. 

Mocav’iu, 430. His power in the Deccan 
destroyed, 437. CoUet'ts fis ids for the 
siege of IfwIruB, 441. WlitC^lmiUi, 442. 

I Ht'turtis to the Deccan, 442^iJMiitiiiy 
of hid trooiM), 442. .loins Basa-.it Jong, 
but returns, 412. Expected with French 
reinforcements, 601. Reaches India, 
606. Defeated by < reneml i^tuart, 696. 
^ithdiWd from Tippoo, 605 
Bnxar, battle of, 160 
Byaiia, in lliijpootana. taken by the 
Mahoniedans, 93. Battle of, 236. 
Selected as an estate by Pri&ce Adll 
Khan Soor, 2AI 

Byng, Captain, destroys tlio i^iaS Btmn 
aasylhet.746 
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/’•ABHAL, PEDltO ALVABE?., com | 
Uitrts iin t»xjK‘«l»tlon to Itniin, 217. 

iIm' MahuiniHlAnti. 217. . 
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thf 10 iiaruoriii, and loluruM ' 
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khiinri, 747. Di'lvcw the relipta fn>in9 
FurruckulNitl, 74». Change in IiIm plan. 
.4h.* Attacks T.iikhuoi^ \^iloh 
{a taken uikJ cliMircd of the ri»hclR, 7A2, 
7*i;;. iHs ri|if>r)tiIon8 iigninst Bimdlif, 

S lnar ciiiiitmigD agalnet the 

rr»A 

loud, hin nasniiliiiig column 
to 

ijitaifi host'. Rent to Sh<'>* 

1. His lifo (lircntrMutJ, 


li’iii ta ••"tiO'b'jbfvJ Uiit vVibi'i;*! « 

'* U*of. (;.iiial >4 iC^thc <oii(,ra1 nmi nirthern pm 

Ki‘fpmi»-iii nil III t bo M'll'i'iiHii is'n*. v iii-ri., », l»\ Kmff Korono 

JtOS. tK'-^iii-o’ *1% ‘l•tvllllik, il". I’hiit of Ally Mol‘Ult^ 

Siinij lab, 42'!. V ki • at l)o‘il\ , JC'o. J’hoso prujo^‘tott 

au<t tUnai^P^bo carvl-'Ti. 4 or * lUisf riii in iMiH, IKII 

aro cniiHiii'i^ii^lno • hla.-k b4»»o <' .iitiunoii'. !’orlugnos<* triuio with. 2IS, 

Ati^iuki**! la Kiiii.'li-b ''•ikI ,«*i.ip. V:'>u«t -lo Cuina at. 220 , HIh alHitnij|> 

tin!*it, 42'>.^4'li.n].:o>! in ('lo imi ' k* xutli the Unpib o1 220. 'rite #owii 

tr.'tinn HsySi liuic ”i\on lo lomlMinui, 2*,'I. lloiluo'id by C cm 'ml 
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A \oliinui i c'iii''0'' iiop*‘fti)‘4 ruriiiod i . As.; . llio IkiIIi y 

lit, T.U ot l.ortl ir-is 

Iti'iit rciii-i do (I'lumi, 2l4‘. ■ r t,j, f’i))it, f usKiinlting 

I'ho pint 'oi ]i iho /a\. Itii..ni%h n<(cipi"u, iiI'i 

non It < if, If. I •' ('alind Cimnnij/, l^onl. itppmrpnl governor pono- 

*17. ('mill .11. 2i'‘. lioni- rui, ilo. Stnioi'* India at UiIm llino. 

aidi'il bv iH'i . { td.'*<l bv , 7io. l!>;i p.ir.iiio. in nyanl t.i Iho 

\ll)t4inic..p' , •< wiMJdruwH , gicat {* |i),y nintiny. 7lt<. Jlix ordcia 

J2H. 'I’likou from H'l I'leiich, 44:{, : and pni'i'if *ut.'Mis, 712. lllmmiJ uii* 
0 j justly 7* u« slnwnoM at tlio cnrii* 
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lilt iopiiI-.<il, Alfoiw U'd? ''ll flit u- J (’M.'uigo-iNi i'oliiil'uriip>ioirK plan, 74!l, 

Ht'-s. 4'n. M.ai. :\os (.» iint'i the Em- j 7.‘;(t. His priH liiniatlon for Utiilh. 7K2. 
sM'or Shiih AIIiiiti, 4 '>i.. Whoim he , .Vir .J.f)iitraia moiu.infliiineoiifriijnlil 11, 

iiii‘Hiif.H into Itoi.oi.l, I.m;. Comf'llcU i 7t.!. It m n piidiatod in liiugluiMli 7i;:i. 

I'•b•lir.s the !hii| r i.u'b forcoa, 4';»{. ! Pr<« bniiis 7iJ.i, End of the 

'onclude* a trciiLX with N. .vm All>, ' nilo ot the Cotofviny, .iml bo*rIriniiifr ol 

It-ft ; tlio iioniinion of. (/lusn Vi( 7f;.‘!. 

ill, DIeiio. I.js ovplomliims on iHs proK:i‘»*hs th’^uKh tlv* country, 7b'„ 

-o.mt of - "ioa. ‘Jl.'i I;iiW'K Eddy Oatiuiiig, 771. llm farewell 

riitiH\,(i < if, held to raimm liy the i dartxir 771. E-uv'h India, 772. He- 

diilioimo 1, lo6 I vl'-w ut lim vloeioyalty, 772 
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22H. 'I'likou from 
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f. I '« Cal •nil 

II. iJoiJl. 

. I td.'sl |.v 
< wiMJttniwH 

I'leiidi, 44:{. 
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('nliphatc, Ar b. 'li'-nifiii ii of the. 77 j 
( lillmiid.Capiiiiii, liUiin.-'i''<‘es«lul airie k ' 
oil Madiir.a. 4.*i.‘t J{<.U4>\‘- bia .iitm k, ^ 

out I4<inil-e4l, Alfoiw ird? '•iifiitu- J 
Ihp-s. 4'n. Mai. :ios i.» imt'i the Em- • 
l»er4;r 8hiih AIIiiiti, 4’.i.. Whoim he i 

piii‘hiif.H in(4i Uoi.oi.l. I.m;. Conipfld\ i 
<l''b•lir.s the bhiii r I .I] 'b fori oa, ! 

Conclude* a trciiLX with N. .vm All>, ' 

It.ft i 

rum, DIeiif.. I.js ovplomliims on 
oo.ist „( ■ -ica. ‘Jl.’i 

CniiitiH\,fi of, held to liy the i 

Miilioim'i 1. lo6 I 

'' *^^Hi|BV>rii'l, iiiarchr.H to moot Ni 
> 4«7 

Si# Atchfbald, cap .-w Ran- 
is ml Martabar, GO'i. A«Jvnnco|* I 
up the J^waddy, (Jii7. Takes lion - ' 
t iKfW.lHOl^And Midbv. r «lo7. Doio, 

Die g^Hral .Muring Chnrfug, rv*, 
grants Vrir.s of pewjo 607. fos , 

Canipliell, ('nptafn (now ('uluncl). tiiii | 
hilionw to mippre-, human giMTificep 
among the Ktnnidb. ^ 

OaiupUdl, ‘^PmorRU'ol- 'ftcnirai^ rd 
Clxdei.ut ChillmnwR.i>th, (>85, lisiuheft 
Caloutta a« (*omri:in lor-iii-ohitrf. T)I8. 


} f'uiib;n I5r-i i 'id liy J.uroiK'aiiP, 224. 
f, 7 15 

Capital ioi'- irMdl by the KinpiTor 

Aiiningwt 

I Caramburs, ..v:niil ratio of, .'17 
U«r.ingiM,iy ml • u by ( aptaiu D.'.vin, 

mu 

<.'ariouI mihndtlt Ui tho Kngllnh, 

Camai’, Major (afu-rward- GomTal), tuM 
eoiniiiainl in llengat, 4-'i8. liefoats the 
emisTir, who aCiHimiMiniofl him to 


ratiia. 158. ficreaU ttw v UifT of Uiidh 
and h’ iJlii'H a#Corah, 4fi2. DefeHtG 
8iiidia/ 5. Joined by Colonel Muir, 
4S»5 


Adranry'H to relieve Edkhnow, 745, | Caminc. profioscs a rrlraat iron 


Hid oiiemtiona tliere, 715. Hfa dir- Tullegi 
patch, 745. ML march to Cawnpoor, Tcntioi 
74d, IK;^' 1 dm r*dielfl there. 747. j nibawl 

Oiaau m i^trupaign In Oodh In Bobl^ ' CaniatJc, 

8 9 


Tulk'gnun. 401. Thf* di^acflfnl cot.- 
Tcntiou In coiMoriuoore, 452, I>is> 


nibawl, 452 
miatJc,' tB}» 4. 


How defined, 4, Ttat 
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818 * 

crA 

( (Ibalukya Aynanly of, (18. Iiwcrlptioiw * GoopU. 87. The ttirne eeprirate mi- 
in, 79. * Jainism in, and its di'CiUie, 74. qitCHts uf, 86. lloodhist noonunt tlie 
Hlrajee’s arS^'eeilliigs In, 8io. Kxperli- I islunil, 66, B6. Tlie ^ngllsti Itoet^ at, 

tlOTi <if Bn6slay into, 9KI. Kisum-ool- 4(i!2, 403 < 

C Roolk's sottiement of 'tiie nlTairM of, ChAilnissa, a^fcat of the rebels at, 7M 
:i8l. Htnigfrle for the gnvf;riik,eut of , Cbakun. fort of, masHOcre <if forein^a 
909. Visited hy Haliilni^>-^ ng, the troiqM in the, 171 

Pi^hwah, and M. Biisay, 4jC% ' >nipli- CbabnerB, fjleiitecant, besieged in rnlm- 
eatlun of ntfnlrs In, 4()M. kV. « in, in lHittK)r, f'M. Caiiitiilute^, &24. Re w 
17^7, 433. Kvimts in them? ' 7ui*-t)0, tIaii‘S fur ptaoe for TIpiKio, 626 

4-11, Pesoinb'd by waiV'^3, All. Chiilukva dynasty of Knlyan, AH. p. 

Ulalms n]ioii the Niin'Ab o7,v Iti. Si t- Declines, " nt restore<J, AH. Bud of t « 
tlenicut cf the airiiii*s of, 54^ Death d> nasty, 70. Its arelihecturc, 71 
of the Naw&h uf the, 608. reiiskti of rhainAm, aliorlglnul rare of, S7 
his family, 698 (‘hnnjbtT'Hin, Ueoerul Ni^vil'^ wounded 

rjiuwlni, Mi'or, son-in-law of the Xnw&h in the lJirii)eylacuntpaig^liT7H, 774 
of liengni, pro|iosal tq pi^t him on the Cliainhen, Mr., apU'iutq^ pni>!ric judgi*, 
thnme und dufiOMti Alocr Jnfllcr. 4A<i. 48i) t 

, Which is carried ont,4A7. Sum nllottod Chiimruinuir. Riijuhot*', /oinpeN the King 
to the inombors of the Council for their of Giiserat to rotin% 4 ", Kednidl.-i 

Horvices, 4A7. Meer Ciisslm's \igoiir, of the fort of, 137. The King of Mni- 

4A7. Ylsiti^'d by tlio emperor, ani wah iq*prisoned in, 14A. Ilesieged and 

ereated vli'eroy, 4AH. lli>< cxm'tioiH, taken by the EmptTor Uoomaynon, 

438. llcnioviM to Alonghoer, and pre. 23A, 292 

pares for war. 4’i8. Defeated at Cut- Champanecr captured by tlio British, 
wah and at Clherinh, 4AU. Uis fi-rooity, .‘*66 

460. Dcfoattxl at Owda-Niilla, and Champion, Colonel, defeats the ItohUlas. 
loses the fort of Monghorr, 460. Flies 484 

to the vizier of Oudh, and forms a Ghniunnd, succeeds to the throne of 
league with him, 460. Defeated at Unxerat, 133. Ills dominions invaded 
Buxor, 460 hy ihc Mahornedans. 133 

Cafde and its offeets, 24. Regulation of, Chdiid, Pnnee, of Gnzemt. joins the 
2A. Develo|)inenl uf, 2A. (Rivcruiiicnl Portuguehe, 281. Who gain for him 

of lower caste. 26. In otiicr Hindoo .he Noithern Ki'mi'uu and lumbny, 

seots not Brnhjnluli'al, 27. Among the 281 

Mahoniedans, 27. Connoi'iion between CbAnd Beelwo, daughter of the King of 
caste disidplino and ndlgiun, 32 Ahino^'iiugger, given in marriage to 

Castro, Dorn John do, rai^ the siege of the King of Beejapoor, 298. yholapoor 

Din, 282 her dow ry, 298. Pruti'cts Ibrahim Adil 

Casito, Don George do, surrenders Chdle Rtah II., 301. Confined in Battara, 

to the Zamorin of Calicut, 283. Be- .38.. Ilelcnsed, 302. Confined to her 

liended for cowardice, 283 palace, and depriied of authority, :Hki. 

Catholic chuFi:hes endowed by King Ibra- Returns to Ahinednogger, 303. Oppuwsi 
blui Adil 6hub II., 3uA tin* election of Ahinod as King of 

Cauvery river, 3 AlinteilnnggtT. 31.S. Becomes Be^nr, 

I'are teinplra, period of the, A2, In and defends the fort of Ahuicrlnfiggrr 

Kuttack, 54. At Baja, A4. At Karliv, in the causes of the infant Bahadur, 

34. At Ajniita, A9. At Karnee, 61, 313. Joined by Neh^g Kha n. JL 13. 

Constructed by the ChaiiXkya princes. Besieged b> Prince 

69 Her Tnloiir.3l4. Itepulselw iillK^nulA. 

Cavendish, Thomas, his vo3'ag« to India, 814. XegotlAtes with thje ririncxi, and 

285 cedes Berur to him, 314. ransis ^hu- 

CaveryfMuk, Rajah Sahib and the French «dur, the infant, to bo miwnod, 314. 

defeated at, 409 Appoints Mahonieil Khanx^hcr minis- . 

Gawtipore, the Marquess of Hastings at, ter, 314, 315. Wlio sets herirltdeflaiice, 

wiih his division, 586. Ilntiny uf the cand ctmipels fatv to apply Vit** aid to 

Sepoys at. 726. Sto^ cvf events at, Beejapoor, 315. Obtains assistaiuv, 

727. DcatnictloD of wheeler’s gnrri- 315. Again liesieged, 271. 315. Mnr- 

aon tt, 7 j 6, Mateacre of tlie Engltsb dcred by the Deccany troops, 271,315, 

jnrisoheiaJtt, 737. The well at, 737. Her o’.arM^ter, 315 

Vskon by the rt'Oel ^'(loys, 746. CbandKoowrur.KHiiee.herllcentionsnewi, 
Who are defeated, 747. And pursued, 668. Ai-sunies the n^ncy of the Pun* 

747 j&b, 669. Her porauiour, Lall Singh, 

Gbyl^ war of Rtam with, 43, 43, 64. 668, 669 

Stinr of tip BmnAynna, 43. Receives Chandata, ('aptnrs of, 696 
llnoohiein, 51. Conquered by HAgha- Chandemagoro, French factoir ealn>« 
VAhtim, 661. Conqiitted b| Somoodrii kiUshed at, 394. Advance of (Alva on. 
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49fi. Ocdegoil, 4i7. Salfflitts to th^ ChlnUt iceelmii Boodhium, Al. Bipoditton 
Itefllliih, 498 feut/rom Dtihly to, 11& F4U8, 11 A. 

Itaul ira Goopii or 6aDdrMrotti]i,44B. ^ Flnt Gunipcnn ititomoan# ¥ritlh,*J94. 


l.1liuMra Goopii or 6aDdrMrotti]i,44B. 
nil rorj^utloa, 49. fiO. Hi&rolgii and 
acts, 90. HiBcktith, SO # 

C^plio, Hr., governs a part of t1icP8ali- 
wab's dominions, A98 
Charlkur, Gonoral MeCaiktirs 0 )ioranonS 

t OOH • 

«a 1., King of England, bis opposi. 

I to the liaat India ( 'onipan.v, BHH. 
mts a charter to a ne\g cuiu|)arij, 

ChnrlOfi TI., King of England, grants a 
newchai totheKiwtlndlaCmpany, 
090. 6oi ' ^lio Earl of Marllioroiigh to 
take p(; of Hie island uf Ikmi- 

^y, 3!H) I 

Cburnock, Mr. jpw, agi'iit in Bengal, I 
repulses Ihu v/mck of the M4i;;hul vm*- 


Botort Thome's potition to Henry 
VIH. respeoilng trade with. 184. E)^ 


rny, 090. llccreatMtoljrleo. HIM. Opens j 
negotiations with tho viceray, 094. 
EstablUbni Oal«nitta. rcNi 
Chawund Iloi, Uajah of Debly, defeats j 
the Mohomerlans at Nurraiii, 91. Killed 
at Narrain, 91 

Cheotoo, lludhareo ebiof, his (Wpreda- 
tions, 574. Joitts Kum'in Khan, 574, As< 
sent hies his Piudhmveit at Nimiiiir,and 
plunders the Xivsutu's tenitorira, AHl. 

A isiti Appa 8ahih of K .|>oor. AShi. 
Ilarboiireit hy .Jeswnnt Itau jllJow,59H. 
His flightand deulh, 591 
f 'licngU ILIian. Jciigiz Khun • , 

('hnra dynasty, 07. Tladr dutiilTiious, { 
•17 

Cherry, Mr, liK'ul agent at Hgtiures, 
mnrderul, 549 

C.joyt Blngh. llnjah of Henan'S, demand 
of the ConneU Bgaiiist him, 485. Ca^i 
upon Hr. Hustings for a contrifii> 
tlon, 512. Terms on which be held his 
eiktMte, 512. ImpriMincd in Ills polacc, 
512. Escapes inh) l{iiiidelkhiind,d12. 
Xiever returns, hut suooCodeil by his 
u»Th9w, 512 

rbild, Sir Jnsiah. head of the East India 
C'nnpony, bit policy, 392 
Chl]||B||iiE|l^|Mf8aras Sir) John, go\’«ir> 
nOTHIpivy, im primmed t>y Captain 
KeigwiD, 092. A I pointed to the cliisf { 
oommiDd |n€ndia, 092. Makes war 
on the MiegVw'l dominions, OUO. Voted J 
a thoownd^uilicaa, 090. His death, j 
lh»»4 I 

ChiMien, l■nh, their gamoa, J4. Theird 
toys, 15 W I 

ChiilianwaUah, 8lUi entrenchmcBt at, i 
attached and taken 1^ Lord Gough, ' 
081 • 
CldUniBhiiim, attacked hy Sir Kjrecoote, 
who is repulsed. 50l 

Cldmnoioe Appa, his war with the Porttt- 
gac99,897 

Clilmiiajeo Appa, adopted hj the Pfih- 
wah'a widow, 505. Oppopod tnr Ba- 
jer- Bite, 535, InreaM ei Fdsliwah, 


tensi(%.of tlic Kast India Company^ 
trarlo^HySl. First occasion of thu 
cmpl^^Btof British trootw in, 571. 
Whn^^Bthdrawn, 571. End of the 
VIuAt C^mipany’s monopoly of 

trudo ^pf, 028. War of 1850 with, 

Ohinglppin captured by CHvo.^ll 
Cbiti-Khllirh Khiui. joiim Princo Feruk- 
si4r and rewarded with the title of 
NicaiiwooI-.Moolk Ai'of J5ti, 008. St* 
Nizatii.ool-Muolk AM>f .Inh 
CtiiTiNiira, D.-tnisIi iviUbllshinent nt, 394. 
Tlw Dni-rh trno|M defistti*!! by (/Ohiiicr 
r<mli* otOHido the tunn, 440 
Chittagong unneKiil tu the kingdom iv/ 
l>ehly, 1 15 

(;h1ttl«lroog, Uajah of, at war with 
Ur><luoro. 4U5 

Chittoro n^dured by King Alla>cKid*dwn| 
107. His ntinaittif' cMiniie iruin Debly, 
107, lOH. CuiiirMiiKii of the King of 
tliixcmt against, 109. Pays tribute to 
Afatwah, 144. Taken hy Bahadur Hhiili 
of Gnsfral, 2i*r». Surrenders to Hlwr** 
Khun, 214. JtcMiegiMi and rapltirfd by 
the Kni|K'ror A kbni‘, 20H, i^aptuitid by 
the KngilHh, *>02 

Cliolidn, Jam, suerwls to tho throne of 
Sitide, 157. His death, 157 
Chola dyiiHi^ty, liH. Aceouiit of the, <!•{. 

Tholr iirehlieolnre. 07 
Cliolara, visitallcn of. in 185tb7, 710 
Chonle, defeat of the Portuguese at, 222. 
224. 1'he Poriiigueiu; a..tAi‘krHl by tlio 
King of Gnserat at, 281. Who is d**- 
fiAtod, 2KI. Aitai'kist by Alnurtuxa 
Nlxam Shah, who is n'piilsod, HtMt, 
Attacked twiijp urHocccshfidly by King 
Boorhan Nixoni .diah 11. of Ahmod* 


nunror, 288, 412 
ihoiith. Hahratm 1 


Choiith. Hahratm linimsttinn of, 8.'>4 
Christian mls^ll>nK noL fsTudltcd in 
India, 529. .Mr. WllbcrfgrceV motion 
rejecUsl, 529 

Christianity iritroilucor] into India, 00, 
EITorts of rniiMlonuries t4i sproufl Chris, 
tianity in India, ueuiralistui by LoM 
Hiblo, 575 

Chronology, antient Hindoo, 39. The 
fourth era, 39 

Choleby Iloomy Kbaii,rH>mraander iK the 
artillb}' of Ahmedhugger, at the greHi 
buttle near the Krislina, 295 
Chofi.IinaMuppa, prt«tl.iM iliosteneU oi 
tho Lingayet sect, TO 
Cbunar attacked tiy the Emperor Hoo- 
raayoon, and compellsd to submit, 284, 
286,242 

Clionargnih, invested by Hafir Hnnni, 
Clmnda, defei^ of the rebel Sepoye near. 
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CbBn.1u Pnliib in Trinchlnoprrty, j 

RurrqB^crH, luul U Hr-iit \nHon*‘r 
Silt turf, m'i. Obtains Triiu-hin<»iii>l>» j 
by l.n-nclifry , < 'fipnuiiiit.'H to Hiitr- 

^ hoojjti; liliaHlay, uml sont bi 
:Wy, *101. ria(>r4 IiU wifi* a*/* family 
111 I'bnrh'c of M. Diniloj^ 'HI, 40 i. 
lU'li‘11. I'ri, •tO.'i. I'rivru^^I Ai'Jl 'Riijuh . 
of (’hiMlodrodtr, lO,*!. .Vmoni*r, 

40'i. .loins M'l/jiibT tV'** I 

olaiiiifst Nuwiil) of till* lo 

()liialns|} liuvi‘ Hiiiii from u% ILujab of ! 
Tanjon-, lOo. Dofoatinl by Nitsir Juiiir. 
but 4o»;. .Inina lln* ]•*r^*ln•h 1 

■Kain-)! NiiH.r .IiiUff, 407. lllri nu-optiori [ 
at 1'oinlU‘lM‘rry, 407. Ib-su-jfi 
hlnoiM)ly, 40S. Ills i‘ity of Arout t.ik*‘n . 
In (’livt'i 4ii0, Si in la a fon-i* to Ik'»iok«> 1 
* it ^40!), TiiKi i> Moiuijif, :tn>i la- , 
lif‘ail<'i|. 4 JO 

(’hiiml«r|/iri, Nalk of, 

.St. (looriroat Aim Ini ... 

(‘liini>ioo liall, nniiisicr of thr Ni/mii, j 
obtiiiiia a loan tioiii Mi'S'>is. Wtlliuni 
Rrtlinnr Si I'o., OOl. Klbvts of his 
lafMKMty upon ilio siibjti'ls ol tlie 
Niaam, 010. lb>Hli.'ns oflb-i*, (Kt*). Jbul 
.’ITri'iM of hh a<lrlllni^tnl( ion, oori 
('liQiipta Klnoi, ilis'larns his in<ii>iM*iu}|>n<’<* | 
o( 'ralnair, 'JO-i. Ihs'oninH King of , 
<>u/i'ial, -‘01. Dn/ontinl by tin* aoiia of ' 
iMalioir'<‘t| .SooMaii Minsii. 'J!)4 | 

CliOMfiriz Khan. miiiistiTof Afioii'iliinmor, ; 
lutuiior- tio' iisliiction of ili'Oitor, .lo'j, | 
I’oboiini. ;i '!> 

rintimltv's, or lloiir>oak<?*i, fliiiiliai ai^nul 
of t ho, 7'jn 

Ch ir.if Siruh. crnoilfntlior of TtonjM 

^niirh, ftikt's iviv.iii(aK«' of iiir4*stuial 
iliHonlcrs, .’>1,7 

I’huttrr Siin;li, hls o|4’n rrlwllton, 

Ihs ruinpiK't with tlin .Vfiihaii'^, 0.4 1. 
.louK Ilia aoit at (loojoi'iit, whiTo tiu'y 
an* lii’fwiti'il, O.a.'V, i*4i; 

<*huC(«'ipnor. iruitin> ol Scjmij-v at. 7*i.i 
('luiUra,iMVaf. of tli<‘ri'N’l .S(*|i«i\(taf., 7M 
t'lnaii**, X'lrilifiri, fi'silifnorl t« A(, | 0 |'h>,<i, 
4U Kxt^'iit «o<l ri'WiiiM* of tli»* |pot^ 
•ft'SHiona, 414. I{ii*>sv'a authority <lplf- 
jiiitpil to M. Moras-in. 4M0. t'wli'il to 
ihi* ICiu'li'-li. 4 im Minomont toobtain 
t>oHM"<'‘ioii of tlipm, 407. Treaty with 
the Nivatn r**siMs-tlim tboin. tOR. 47“. 
romipt and luvU'otful H<tiuitU'<trHto*ii 
of. fit I. rtiiiiilcrt'il by the rtniihttn*^. 
Mt. Civil iiervtuita loparated into 
rlatMsa, ::9'J 

riav print!. (Ipncriil, Appointed nirmber of 
tiu* CouiumI, 480 

(jnorfc. favour nf the 

sitf'Cfvslon to ^tkitara by adoption, OtW 
I'lunatP of tniiia, 4 

C* i^p, I.li'Utoniiut (nftervraivla wnt 
niih a n'lnfonvinont to Trinohi noisily, 
4U8. Hi«ex|ifKlition to Anvil. 408. Taken 
the city. 408. BMtCKcd by ofo*vv>»ent by 
Chnoda Sahib, 4U8. 1 f iacmblc defemv. 
ion. Bfeta liovk his asaailabUi and 


cvacnatea the town, 409. Receivra u, 
inforcemeuta fruni ATvlma, anflettiki** 
tire fiPhl, too. Ueffrats Kajah bahjh at 
A rni'i* aifel at ( '.tverv laink, 409. Gi ves 
np lii.-t rfAliuianil to Major Lawrpnr**, 
410. CHpturi*H Covclont; and (’hui|:^« 
put, 411. Abspiit ill KiiKlatid, 4ir>. 
kctnrns to liniia ns (‘oluiicl, fin 
i>taU'Uii-C.'ta in Knjfliiud, 41ft. 
tbf full of fllicnah, 4 >7. AwaiiiMwl le 
I'liiiiiiiHiid of Tort Sr. DnvUI, «7. 
ApimiiitiC: to couiiiiiuiU the forces tt vt 
avaiiixt lk'ii.;nl. 41*4. ^lis jiroKnvR di) 

tin* llootflih , 4-’ft. Tiiki*H the Bui- 
It'ij. 4‘-''>. if in ilii>)tiii<*s UjiptnJn 
r.v re Coote, 1‘Jft. i 'apti^n the town of 
lb.»/hlv. 4‘Jft. sVIb /isHPiisions with 
till* ('4)uri‘il.4‘.*o 'f Mai kBihoNawiib’t 
camp out-*i<io Calri*‘**i, and coin|ieU 
btiii (o icLivat, 4‘iO.'^ IN o|)erntloiHi 
a^aiu<>t till* Fri nch, l‘jh. Ailvani*es uu 
4 iiiinif cruav'oi 1*. 420. Which ianttHckcil 
by land and sea, 427. And ciipltiilaitp*, 
42H. Si'ts oil! a;! •iii.st the N'uw^b, 42!*. 
IHs'liiics Miihnitta iiHsiHtniuv. 429. 
Advaiii't*s on I'la^sy. 42!*, Attacked by 
tlie Nuwal), I'in. WhoB** foi-cee are 
dcfmrnl and i||sjs‘r**f*il, 4 lO. Prnmeila 
to .Moorohidabad, and nntliroDiS AIn*r 
JuiDcr, 4 to. ills itfiit in Tin* invudicry 
to Omlchiiud, bl2. AisisN the Ifiiiali 
or Vii5a*,Mixiuni, 4’l*.. Scijda ('olone' 
Fonie to I lie Northern ClrearK, 4-li;. 
'AshI-u Mecr .lariler in pnlthirr down 
lela'iHoii, 4!47. Apiminted Pre-idnit of 
the Council of )leni:nl, 4.)8. Adinnccs 
I in alt of M*er Jatber, b!9. ONiilnsan 
estate from the eiM|M>r(>r, 4)ISl. Ueturns 
; to i'alciitta. 4 d*. ileFinls an lUteiiipt 
i iif the ]>iit<’h Hi^ninst Calcutta. 499, 440. 

' tifstonsi the hutch ships. 410. Ifctiirns 
to Kuff.'aad, 4IU. >lis vien'.s of the 
' pn>babllltle^l of UritUh ismer in India, 

1 440. Itvtiiriis to ('nlciitta, 492. Pro* 

churns the new goreruinent, and joins 
the army. 46 J. Kettles thn detaitn of 
Gh* iiiilitarv dcfctico of Ilpuitnl, 4«a. 
His truii*«a( tions Che enju prnr, 

4i;3. Ketiirns to 

inca:*nn's tlicre. Itul. cTi?lsdSBw.iiiitin.v 
, of tlw* Kuropi'uii nffleersh, UeturnB 
! to England, 46'*. Revii^ ot his poliey, 

! 46ft. Attuckisl by Mr^iillivan, 47S. 

AccuMitioiiBaiifnintiC litm\SffO. Commit^ 
I Biiicidi*, 480. Jlis piarili't'. a doulilf-" 
j government in tkmgal, 4^t*' 

; none, Cokmel, concludes tun tn»ty ot 
HaMipln, W7 

Cochin renehed by the Portiifrneae, 218. 
'l’h<*lr k iiid reception lliere, 218. Visiteri 
by lie N'upvtt, ”21 8. Alliance of ilie 
Rajah with Vasco dc Oama. 220. 
raoliAeo left to defend it, 220, Attacfceil 
by the Zanionn. who hi defeated, 221. 

I A cTowu gi^(*u by the rortugneae to 
the Raiati, 221. I'MlIiical condition of. 
In 1761, 4%4. Aitinlniatered by the 
Drituh govenunent, d71, 672 
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Con^turn, Colonol, disniuMKl, 493 
Ooffiio, cultivaflon of, in (.Uioiv, 
ConnUil\)ur redwod by C'^iiel Fallcr- 
tou, fino W 

•ilalNi, Aiiffria'g fort of, attacked by the 
J'<U|?liMh and Fortugucae, 3!)7 
Tolf roon river, 3 


ilK^e of MHliitinod (jiiwnrwat IVedfM', 
wtaWu 


Mil „ 

Vtf'V Of Furl William mtiJiludiod, 3&]. 
'\lxiiu>h<>d. r*Ai I 

te^lUiifl, Cn|ituiii, MMit on a luiaHiun I 
^siiiidia, wlio^ iinprort liable, <V>.‘t ■ 
Colunibiii), his discovery of Aiuerlci 
■Jiff ^ 

(Vilvin, MlKis death, 74:1 
ComVierinci?yXm‘d^tir»iiiegc« and takes | 
Jiliurt|)<x»r. nO^Hl 

('oiidiipilly bi kj^W tv Sixiltiin Muhotiiud 
Shall il. ^Pr Itiratn, I7.‘i 
('oiidIxxT ta^ii by tiic Muhomcdunii 
trum the Hiiid< , -ilii ^ 

('oMcaii, the, 4 . 

t'oiitluTis, Marqii de, mandi in tlie | 

Diicoiin ill HU'' ■, l.r^ T«k**,-» j 

charge of ihc Not then ('ircarH, 4.i4>. | 
DcfcHUVl by I uluiii‘1 l'< -li*, 4.Ui. lU'- . 
Hulu«»t Ins iiK'iijtiU'iiy . 1 >7 
Cuujc\erum pliiii<icn\l b,> the King >f the 
Ihix'Hii, 17/) 

C'untrul, Jtuanl of. -Mlabb-' nl, MO 
Conway, t ainuiii, riuiMcicd nt hnuinn, 
MU 

CiM)ix>i^ Mr., purouis rl Lahore n^iri- 
iuxtm, who :uo pninHbf^l. 7 .iO 
C«Mirg, lU'ixMiiltMit oil MiMofc. 1 i*i. People 
of, earned od by Tipiwo intg hIiivu.v, j 
fflfl. AITair> of, ojn. Oiitr,igi*oiiH pro- , 
osfdiugrt of the rajah ot, (iju. Who is j 
deposeil, (jJU, AiincM'il to tb*; Ikitish | 
uoiiiiiiion»>, SJO. Valuable us a I 

growing (listrict, (’•■.'ii ! 

Coots, (JaptAUi Kyre (aftcmardH Sir Kyre). i 
oiM'UpiuB the gurnsui) of j 

Calcutta, 4J/). Jlis afipoiutinfnt cIIm. ' 
puted by Clive, li.i* pursuit of | 

' M. Iaw, 4‘U. Takes Wandiaa-h and j 
CanaiigiMity, 44 J. licfculM Uilly'i urniy ; 

Atia -kH Arc'Ot, | 

^^jjjffitfimiiders, 443. ]Yijiure< fur 
thesw^e of rondicberry, liut sufs-T- j 
KHled by Major Monson, 443. Sent to 1 
ModniH. *iOi. His niuveiueiitfi, ffOl. ( 
helic’ «x j|Lieiit4*nftnt Hint at Wannb \ 
Wiishj^M. DkitrcfiMefl lur pruriHMinif, j 
ffbl. IBttacks Chiliutubnnn, butirc’ , 
pulsedPsOl. AUackciJ ty Uyder at j 
Tiipoflure, ff03. Rotreated by l^ord j 
Ifarartney not to rcsiiEm. .VlJ. Defeats 
Jfyder at the pass of Hbolin^giur, ff03. ; 
Relieves Vellore, and c-apture^hitcore, i 
ff03. Declines to attm;k Negapotam, | 
.‘1412. OpeiM the campaign of 1 7H3, ff02. ' 
ReUinui to Ikmgal. in bad health, A04, 
14i» death. ffUff 

Ooiie.CaptalD.bisexpediiion, 4<i4. Joins 
Maboniod Ally, 400. Who is dofeatedr 
406 

lierah. General Ovnee's victory at, 443. 


Reserved for the enit)cror, ICJ. Ceilel 
to the MaliratLOH, 477a ^'he e^ioii 
not agreufl to tiy the Knglisli, 483. lint 
eonfiriiKsi by the Ciiunnl, ISff ^ 

('’ornelok the J)nii;h and French iiriny iT«>- 
featA||||ff7:{ 

('orn|^H^ lioni, npiHiintiil gm mior- 
geira^^Ka. iiis arrival in (.'ali-iiiia, 
AJO.^^^Mii‘ 1‘1 iibiiHi*)!, ffJO. Setitli"' t'lie 
allaiilH^ Uiitlh, ffJO. Sup|N)r1h tliu 
Rajah^n 'I'nn uiirure, .Ud. ( ’ourluths 
an alNR with Naiiu Funutwivs ’>'2^. 
And with theMahriirtasiiii'ltiie Niy.ani 
ngaiiiot TipiNH), ff-JJ. Cniidiieti the 
ranipaitrii ul I7!M ag'Mnst .My-win-, .V' 
to Mnilnis, anil iv iittiu'hcH llio 
Tev(Miue» of till' Ciirniitie.ffJSl. Ahci'Ii-U 
llio MogU‘1* (jliut, niuMakcH 
ffj‘l. Afovis on .S"niiKa]iiil.iiia />J •. 
•loiiif'd by Als-n roMi)»i<‘, oJd. heb-iita 
Tipp<M> ul Ankfi-ii, aJl. lo 

ironi «;i)d of Mipplio^ .VJI. 
Joiiiifi by i‘iiiitain l.iillr iiiui ilo Midi. 

ruttfiK, ffjl. 'J'liio lip bin im-ll oil lit 
Ihnigulore, ,VJI, till’ iliird ivtiii- 

ftaigii, ffJl. Tiik(‘i» M'voul of tie* 
moiinlnin fortn-H-^n ut Mymire, o_>4. 
Makis) )x’uo«i uitb Tip|MK>, .v’Vt. iieliia’S 
hia share of the pMso* inuiuo, .V.V). 
ItetiiriiH to Jlengul U) curry out tbe 
ineiisnrcrt of iiia tuiininirtlrutlon, 
ills condncl iirruigned in Kitgland, ifjh, 
H is rneiHiii I’M for hiiul si ti, lenient, ’'>'.‘7. 
nil judieial reforms, .VjH, r.rii». to 
ffLuiVAH, iiiid ivtuniH to Kiigbiiid, .' 1 /^. 
hiiip}S)rU Mr. DiinduK's plan for unmi- 
guriiatiiig Ifu! liN'ul iind royul iiniui’*, 
ff’M. Again undcrruki’S t/ie govcrnirienc 
of India, iViJ. Hi« projeeU lor pi'Uei’, 
iitid ilouili. ')d3 

f'oronmnik'l. 3. Tlie nortli east moumsin 
at. ff. Last India tVjiiipuiiy s ]ioMM'H*ioris 
oil Uih e^jiiHt of, U:*/) 

Cortlandt, iNdoael, joinx Lleiiteiianl 
iUlarardes ogiiinst .Moolnij, tlHo 

Copturiin of the llimlisis, 12. Of .Mu- 
homeduiiH, l:t 

Cotton, eiiitlvutiori of. in Klmr. e-b, 
IhVrir, and (finurnt, 14d. Ki-r- in ibe 
value of. 775. Its lilTfet in \V»nicr»i 
liidin, 775 

Cotton, liriiradier, eominands a eobiinij 
in Iliiniiuh, no?, lli pulxctl iiL Donal” w 
007 

Ojtton, Kir Willoughby, roinniMrelu ut, 
exfiedilion to Afghani^fuii. (41. lie- 
signs bis (xnnmandin AfghanjaUtii, r47, 
DiMsrma the >Se]io> mutineitrsat rcsbd* 
wnr, 723 

Cotton, ])r., Dis)i#|>of Calcmta, drovA, 
7H1, Hia laiiourx, 7K| 

Coniiril of CalcutUi, th'*ir dispiitrs with 
Clive, 435. A new omt appointed for 
Berifod. 4::6. Apixnnieli i>y the Ant of 
1773. 47U. The inendiorR, 480. Opjiuae 
Mr. IJostitigs. 405 . Their mcHSure.. 4x5. 
Diwipprfii of thstnsity with Rag t.).iba» 
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$ 

cov 

Cfmnotl of Bombay, Bond an embutfly to 
Paonah, dH#. Tholr policy diMapprortiil 
of by the Kovornor-Konrrul. 4H0. Sup* 
t ported by tlie Council of Calcutta, 
4fN> f 

Council of Miulras, vlolnnt njlT' "•iQipi in, 
m tho cane of Mr. Pani A'k ' i,4!>7. 
ObtainM tho (iiiiito'ir Sinffi'r ,> 

Council for India, conetitVi,,; of the 
now, 7<K1 \ t 

Oourt, roytil, CHtabliHhc.1 in illO 

Courton,’ *.Sir 'J'horniM, ohiiunit from 
( 'hnrlea 1. a charter for a new (Juiiipany, 
;iHX 

Cmirte, lliffh, cetahliBbed at Lahoro and 
Airra, 7H1 ! 

■Coutinho, Dom Fernando, condir'ta an j 
• I'XiNKlltiun to India, Killed at | 
( 'tuiciit, V'jn 

f 'ovclonsf raptured by Ollvn, 41 1 
rovilliini, Pedro do, tiucrcoiU in roach iiiK 
ludln, 21ft 

<\)Vi*iierd kingfl, nnrlcnt Hindoo, 147. 
Their 147 

(h‘ui^», Hir John. IiIb report on tho JIk* 
orKnniMti Htiiti! of Oudh. ftfti) 
rmriffiuiorc, town of, piirrhoiuxt bv th<> 
Hajah of Travuncore, ft21. Dciimndcd 
by Tlppoo, .*22 
OimiochB in India, 39 
t'ubtMiQ, Sir Mitrlc, Ida administration of 
Mysnro, <527 

Cutidoioro, unnutvesifully iitta«*kQd by the 
French, 4U9. Tanen from the Kiii;llBh, 

m 

Cuerpa, NiiAo da, governor-general in 
India, bin exiH'dition to Diu, 291. Ru* 
pulaed, 281, At n c<niferiMU'C with tho 
lung Ilf tlnaenu, who la kllleil, 21)3 
Cup|ii\gQ, Colonel, udjntant-gi'ncral, pn>- 
iiiu'gHtea nil onier of the conmiandur- 
liwhief, ft72. Ur-t Ht W'n, S72 
Cannon, Oolonel, hts oUnrges at Allwal, 
873. Kllh^hm 

niirrency Comiuissicn, lalxmrs of the, 
7811 

(hirrlc, Hir Frederick, hiis charge of af* 
faln» at Jiahore, C7i). Orders an advance 
on Mooltan, 88! 

Ciistoiris (lues, disputes respecting the, 
438. And their conM*quenrm, 439 
Cuttack reduced tiy tho Engllah, d.17. 
Ceded to them, ft.'V8. Local ndiniule* 
tnitioii of, ftfift 

Cutwah, oiicupled by the Mahrottaa, 382. 
Who are driven away by Aiiveoty 
KhaB,88i. Metoof Meer Cotkiuat, 
A49 


ACCA, fate of the miitlneeiti of, 748 
^ ' 1)' Acnnha, Tiietan, oondnete an ex- 
pedition to India, 222 
l>Ma Khto|M Walla, chief chunberlain 
and treafffirer of Qwalior, 868. As- 
aume« the ohaige of afftaits, 868. 
Htnmgtheiis bte portion, 668 
badajec KoiieAeo munage* Sha' jee Bhto- 


bAK 

lay's estates, and i^catei hL son 
Ssvajee, 382. Hl« deato, .333 • 

Pahul dcstv/cd by the Portuguese, 222 
I, K'lrabukjee, his origin, 


Dainglia, , . * 

Becomes adv iser to the Ptehwab, AB2. 
SoggestH throwing off alloglanoe to tlie 
British, A82. Advitvs the murder ivf 
(Junga Ohiir Stiastrec, ft82. Htnn^i* 
derttl by his miurtcr to the BtigUiib, mu 
«Mi^ia‘s, ftK:(. Itniscs troops for Lit 
PiHihwah,* ftK3. Two lacs offered l^i 
him, dciui or uU\e, S8ff, Arrested and 
tmprisontil for life, 896 ^ 

Dalhint<iio, Ii»nl, appoiiiLlv’Rovenior- 
guimral. 678. Arrl'ii^ afiMdciittn, 679. 

I Ib'ln-llioii of tlierr.vcW'^r of M«Ji>ltnn, 
(»7l). The swonif ? “'^h war, 683*688. 
AiineiciH the I’iifij4i9^*'i87. Created a 
MiinpiK fi.HT. AnncTk lEattara. 689. 
llcfiiKw to b(^lieve In ttiu oxisteuee of 
diMiffceiion in tho native urmy, 691. 
bendb ('omnuxlorc Ijamix'rt to Kau* 
goou, 692. .Makes war with Bunuah, 
692. Arrives in Burmah, 693. Au- 
nexos Pegu, 694. His transactions 
with tho Nizam. 896, 897. HU com* 
' pi'chciiHire rninnto to the Cunrt of 
PircotorK, 698. His oplnkiii resiiecting 
Ciidh 706. Which he annexes by pro- 
clamation, 707. India, 708. 

Ueview of his oilmimVtratlon, 7o8, 709 
Dali I kou>, (ntptuml and held by the 
British troops, 777 * 

Dalton, Captain, besieged in Triuchino- 
|iol5', 411 

Damanif biimnl by the Portuguese, 281 
Danes in India, their (Mtalilishmcnt at 
Uhinsuru, 304. Fortify their factories, 
3 ir 

Daniel, Prince, w>n of the Emperor 
Akbur, hU birth, 26 (, Sent with army 
to the south, blit ifNrnlled, 270. Lends 
an army inijo the Deccan, 271. Ap- 

£ iintod viceroy of the Dcccan, 372. 

arries a princess of Boejapoor, 272. 
HU death. 272 

Ddooil Khan Punnee, amUJiL 
W'aklng6rah by stonnTi 
depnty viceroy of the WXSSS^ 88u. 
Meete Hooseio Aliy, whom be attacks 
36ft. But is slain in acti^'86ft. Uis 
<wldow puts an end to Inr life, 366. 
Makes friends of the £d 1|^ at Ma- 
.drsa, 899 ^ 

Hara, Prince, eon of Shah JeV^, toft to 
ho4age with the Emperor JebAngi^, 
824 

D&ra Shekoh, Prince, Mtn of the Sm- 
poror^tSbah Jehau. berimes Xandabar 
nnsncoessfiiUy, 881. Carries on 
the government during hie fat’wr’s 
(tlneH, 88ft. His character, 888. De- 
feate his brother. Prince bhnjah, 88ft. 
But defeated by .* 

Moorfcd, 836. Hli 
i^ofhisf 


tfiatof his family, 839 


Daraieo, provitiee of, 
Eiiaiii»77i 


festered to the 
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INiTipft. hfB inuwinii of fodlo, 

Fort StT. iIm* Kntrllsb in* 1 

by thcto Frmch, who nro ^featMd, 402. 
Kollovod the UimtImT fleet, 400. 
V'JThe Freneh again deii-stt>!d, 4US. Cotn- 
iiiaiMhKl l>y t idouol CUve, 417. Be- 
Hieged fUid taken by the I'omit de 
gliiilly, 4S4 • 

l^xideoti. Colonel, hie eervlree with the 
Hydernhad t^mtln^eiu, 74H. Inveeta 
j^the Nteain with the iiiftgiiiA of the 
Ktarof indih,77l 

. Pii\is ('Mtuin, (nkf*s CardrigiKdy, AO I 
Ih^M-ea. qHgntd, preddee at the trial of 
tlib Kii 3^' Ih'hly, 740 
Ij4w<ioc 1, suoareciMtu the thrtnie u% 
GiiBi<nit . ImT i:i7 
l)dW4iOfl.Kha^flCi!«inati>a MujahIdSliah 
Ilf the 1*^> BitcriHalH to the 

throne, l»»4r Munlf*r«l iit pmser, 164 
1 )»wikh 1 Klisin Fonioky. eiioi^le to the 
throne of Klunidi'qihi 149. Ilia (loath, 
J4» 

Ddwood Khan Kfrany, of Bengal. relielA, 
2<»A. EM'njiea inl^i Orifota, which he ia 
allowed to kH>p, ‘itiA. Retiewa tin. wiir 
in IhtifTHl, ‘JtM. Defeutod and |Hii to 
death. 205 

pfKMrHn, the, 4. How deOiietl, 4. fl(vn«‘ry 
of. 7. Aljorl^di^l of, H7. tVm* 
iincrtd bv the Haha, tfl. Invaded tiy 
AUa^(«od.4|<ien Khiljy, l«a. And tiy 
IdtiWk Khafoor, 198. HubJugiO^'fP by 
Jrlahomed Totthluk, 115. Bahtnuriy 
dynaaty of, 117, I5H-18U. Km^'emful 
revolt In, 1}8. 1iii«»un (•uia;<iO Hah- 
mnny eniwncd king, 117, lAO. IfiiUlk 
SiHaoer'e wem with, 149. Invadivl by 
the Ifindooa of Wnrungul, 17:t.AWIio 
ai« defeated. 174. liiviuk^l 17 tlic 
hooltdti of klalwah, 174. Who retirea, 
174. lUwiew of the oliarart^r of t.’e 
Hahtnony dyviamy of, 1M. IhMrrfptlon 
of lb* oountrv liy Atl&niMitiN Nitikln, 
Ib4. Ihe Bfthninny foru. 19.^ The 
wATlflie liRMua and thdr deaoinulaiitii, 
Earl]^ OHnatlan tnerchaiitii In, 
i Of the four kingaof, to 
B the auiitvniacy of the Km- 
fjpror AJcbnr. 2fl9. Coofution in, 279. 
TbAfmpe/wgoeihiiiMelf to.271. Kventa 
in Um. ' 1810, 420. Trotm K«ntdT 

the omijJVir to the, 421. Camment^-- 
nient^Khe Hubjiioation of. 8AI. Pre. 
datoi|ViU’rar«of the llahnttagenerfUa 
in. vW WeakiHM of the auperor In 
854. Tte Emiirror Bahadnr Shah 
in, MO. ZohMoir Khun made viceroy 
of. M<b Atid DAood Khiun Pnnntn 
depn^ vioeray, 880. Ifomfl'er iong 
nnclaiiBed Soolbalidar of, 408, 407. 
3UnbiieJiingpr>o«4a(iiied,4M. fSalabut 
JoDg bemoies vio«iiyot414. A^dgni 
tkA Hofthem Ofreare to M. Booty, 414. 
Fmny'a power tn the, deitinyed, 487. 
War between the Mlxaaa and the Ifidi- 
mttaa, 440- CondnMnn of peaee. 447. 
WmM iwmiifion of the, to IMU4W> 


Dbprden fn the, 540. Farntno In the, 
L in 1804, 560, M.itiiiiel ifl the iepoye 
^ in the, 759 

Deeg, battle of, 501. Tbe fort of, ohp> 
tnrMjbjiMoneral Lake, 501 > 

Behl^Hli of, hki effiirtci agotniit the 
87. (laptunid by Kootnlv- 
oocM^Hsibnk, 02. (l^tabliahed aa thn 
vcat^^lHahoniedan govivninont, 02 . 
The VH taken by Koutnb-ood-deeu 
Ulliu|^9.l. it« wealth and mogultl 
cenc^llO. The people fsompelled to 
move to Jiowlataliad, 110. nghti of 
tile Togtduk familv in tlui etreeto, 129, 
121. Civil war in, 121. Tiikuu by 
Tiduinor, and pilliig^, 124. Order 
Btoml (>y the vi7.l«r, 12:1. End of the 
Teghliik dyiiaaty, 124. Dotilot Khnii 
I.«Mly (‘oiniielied to surrender tlFKhlxr 
Khan, 124. Who (■(mdiicta the govern- 
tiieni, 124. Hurciwilon of the Hyodw, 
J25. IleconieM the eeat of Babiir’a eni* 
pirc, 241. lUKxivercd by tbo Binpemr 
Jiooniayoon, 251. Who ro-entvm It. 
251. DlhJlkoil by the Kinpnrnr Akbur, 
288. Taken liy ilfeiioo and hie I'aiAtiH, 
2A5, llef^viMvd by the ICmporor Akbnr, 
258. Tbe canal of Ally Menlan Khafi 
at, 2.W. Worka of the Ktiifwror Hbah 
JehAii . 4.‘i0. Iteligioiw dlfutiirUinew at. 
.*142. TiimuiU in tlie citv. 887. The 
Mahrattan encamp ouUhle tbe city, 
HUd defeat tlu; iniperbtUKta, 478. Occu- 
pied ljy Ka>iir Bhah and the Pendarie. 
880 . Who are uttackid by the MoKhnie. 
HN9. und eiiiaMquent plander 

of the city. :tHii. Amount of booty 
rarriJ^l ofT uy the Peridami, 480. Civil 
war tn. 420. Taken and pluiidmfd by 
the KohratUiM, 449. Klnnl dleruptiou 
of (lie eififiire, 451. iJeialiii of thi> 
former empire, 451 . Tbe <dty botkged 
l)y the Mabviittiw. (mi. tla* eiege alnn- 
cliitiud, 47(1. (>. hipied iiy the MahmtitaK. 
477. A ITaire of, bt 1 774, 508 . fleene of 
LarlNtrity in the iinIw o of, 590. GeiKrnl 
l-Hlttf'a dehwt of Hlndia‘«army at, SAC. 
Attornpt nf llolkar tutuke, ttlO. Affaire 
of the royal family of, 8H9. 999. Flnel 
M^tlenicnt vf, in (loiMicil. 712. Move- 
mfvito of tlie prinoee of, before the 
great mutiny, 717. IntrigiMi 
at, 717. Maesacre a( Fiiiropeana In, 
721. The king xaltited by thn itiuCI- 
rteen, 721. hcrength of the reM poeU 
tldO at, 724. The dty inve«tod, 741. 
PoHition of tbe mntfnwjri, 741. Oem- 
ineDiVinent of the elege, 781. Uam- 
fotveumtiim ut the mtdinecre, 712. 
l‘rugK'«ii of tbAf(<ge, 749. C'^mdnee of 
the leliolK, 7ty. The three oolnmne of 
iNuault. 740. Operatione in tha eftt', 
74^1. Tbe palace oocupfed, $od llie 
rHf ooptfumL 741. EaflMi loiie8t74l. 
The king made primner. ibd then of 
U« tone jhnt, 742. BflSMti of kho «an> 
tarn, 74^ Order rtotarod lb, 248 
IMmb, Mr goywMr .of Xo* 
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rtrwi, w* y\<^roy ct IndU. 77i. Di- 
rt^ thf 3 j^ltnl*o>la ruiujNiif(n to lx* ^ 
ivnowwl. ft A 

Dfnnlr, Colonel, stormn tlir> fort of 
ClniKny, 'Mgknmiil, 

n'lc, 1>i'ff‘utri ttif *^1obad. 

(IM. Killeil. f'.rM K 

J)fWi Hlii, Hiijah of }b‘f'jAii 
v'ith tiio I)ivrnii| ln*t. I<V Min 
miinlcnil, l»i«. (Sivin liiH t<» 

Kingr Kerozr Hhuh. Ifi7. TF^wiir r«‘- 
iipwiyI, Kif, KiH, 17i>. Ills \n.rft nith 
<iOi>lliiirK»li, li)0 

fu'coiuii. of tfio Y4il:iviV(1yti*uity 
of, 7.1, JN^’riphmi of tin* f«»rtri*iw of. 
lot. AllfWMMlHl«Vn'riHU‘KO of. It>l. (iiVH< 
irnmeniM* niiiMiiii to liitii, MM. K\|X‘i|i> 
4.1011 of Mullik KiiMxir u^'ninni it, MM. 
Htifwiitii to iViiici* .Muf Kliiiri. Il.'t. 
Mivle the I'npitiil <if Iiih (Iohiiiuoiik h> 
.MiihnniodToKhliik, I l.i, I U:. Hh iiinno 
rlittiiffcd to DowlutiibHd, iJ. 1 . It/nc/i 

lUNwnnt Sliii;)i, [Ujuh oi .foiidhixiur, IiK 
ifoutli fit KalwM)!. of hih 

widow find < liildren, .It.S 
3)ovu Pul Mdh. Kiitijr of Itcnifiil, hi» cun* 
qiUKt of C«*\ Ion, (>• 

Ifovnlihiitl, Kiiitr, ‘Vt 

Ih'vimttu, token hy Itliijor liiiwmice, 
40-1. I'fdinl t<» 'MM 

l>ew«ir('(^nd;i cupturud iiy the Sixiltuii of 
(iolroiKlah, Jl'.* 

IV'Wul IV'Y)’, drtotfhtor of the Hnjuh of 
Df'Oifurh, eiipturcil, MM). Miiriied to 
Khiisr Khan, J(Kl. Taken hy Mullik 
Khouarooi ll'J 

iMiiihtiry, a H'lnhindopvndont rhieftnln, 
lict'iits the Tloi*roy of tho l)<v«'»n. IMUJ. 
OfilNWH the Peshwuh, HNl, Wlio 
lU’faatv and Killa hhii in uetkxi, IIT’i, 
il7f! 

lUmroor fxvnpifd by the Kin|K*Toir Shah 
.fehiin, m 

Dharwar captured by Klnt; Ally Adil 
Mhah, !Uk». Capturwl by Pr:nr« 
Mufiiziin, ^U.*). lh'si<vul ami taken by 
the Mnhnittiis and l\ipiain Little, .'»23 
Athdipmir, ivln'i Sepoys ctdlucteit at, 74.*t. 
Itaitrainei) by Siiidia, 74.1. Itut inari’h 
to A|fra, tilwie tlioy are defeated, 
.4S 

DhAiidia WdiiR, oianrnem'ea pliiiKler on 
his own nceouiit, DMI. Diiffattxl by 
Cidonol li\’olk{Uey and killwl, fi*Ml 
Dhdndoo Flint, adopt'd by liajee Rio, 
ejK-IVVshwab, tlW. Sm Xitiia Sahib 
lihiileepSlnirh. Maharajah. plaixHl on the { 
thione of itin Punyab liy the tnvipa, 
M3. PeiiaMned, Hiareaidcuee in 
Kni^land, M7 

riivan Singh, minister at Lahore, lour* 
ftonxl.MS 

Fiaa, Bartholcynew, minds the Cape of 
riofid Hope, Aooompaniee Vaaco 
de tvama. 'JIO. Quits the expedition, , 
916. jails with Cabral^ 917. downed, ! 
Sir 1 


por^ 

Dick, .Sir Ttobert, at the battle offfluo- 
brafiii, 1)71. Kilwl, (;7i* 

Dilkunr AlJ^r Khan. iiniK'rin]^yenend« 
defeiitctl % NixaiiMXil'Afuolk. .17C. 
Joins Alum A II v. and ugoiu defeated! 
:t70 

Tlilawur Khan, lieejapooi* pcnoral, com- 
|x ]'4 the ^Ii(<f to raiw the niege of iIm: 
cjipitiil. no.'. MIiikIm the iniiiiitX' 
AInmiI lIuKf.i]n, :io:(. And ,at».iinM'H tiro 
rt'geiu'v. |UI. Miitiriii Midifi Ktuvro 
The kiin; Khakis' olf Dilauiir 
Khan, )i 0 :{. Whu Ihcs to AhincdniiK- 
j;er, .'lo:! ^ 

Dil.'iwur Khan fihoory, A, eruor of 
. Mai wall, 110. ]h*J;u'«»«ATiK hulepend- 
eiwo of iHfIdy, Ilf'*, fvixeives King 
MahiiKMxl 'J'oirtihik'.ii.vfO. Uecomm 
KiofT, 140 , llm il 4 *.iLh'!ib ,jf) 

Dili-re Khun, niificrml gi^u'ral. fient 7y 
A nruni^*U‘ to ttie Dint tin, :! 10. Makia 
war n;;Ainit Sivujin*. Ap|wdnte<i 
\iceroy of the Deeeaii, il-MI. ('eiinnml 
by the unyx-nir, nnd sii|x'rxtied rm 
Y ireroy by mniIUii Maiixiiiu. :>4D. Ite- 
sie{;i« liei'japoor, :IM!, )I47. .loinprl hy 
M\sij<v\ eldtwi ton, ;H7. (^lUMH:'11e<l 

to raiite the ^i(*);e. It 7. And retieut, :147 
Dilthtul A<rha, her lieroie eonduct, 2ol 
Dinuixior, mutiny of Iho Sf'fviyB at, I'lH 
Diu'd^nl U'diiciil by Colonel Fnlleiton, 
.lOi;, Sun'enderB to tieiieml MiiIowa, 

.V 2 r 

Diiiknr Itdo. Kajah, Sh dia’n miniMter, 
iHtxiinen .» meiulier of the Couuril of 
India, 

Dill, Itliind of, Mahomttl Shah takra re* 
fitgi* on the, i:!7 

Din.^aval tictory of the rortnrue'ie at, 
22s Failure of tie* l\)rt<'gur*H 0 evfw- 
dition aKHio-t, 2H|. Ceded by Kin;; 
Bahi'idnr Siiali to tliem, 2l<2.' Bxpe* 
ditiou Hcnt hy tin* Soultauof Constanti- 
nople to, 282. » IkjMeceil by a coinhineil 
iiriny of Turks, K;;\ptianA. and a 
ttiizerat force, 2K2. Tlie siepe raiHod, 
282. I'nHiiix'eshfiilly attacked by Mar 
liiHned Shall uf I i uaei6llij|riiai^^ 
Ttahiuliir Shah of G awtratTS MSTi^ iuBa 
in. 2»2 

DInoii, t'apbun, his laliOui^«o improva 
jjio Mairs tW2 

Dotlo, fwidue^ of Imlian girStipT, M 
DolinLiM in Iwlia. 08 
IhriaUMY, Brigadier Cotton rl^-iaedat, 
bli7. BomlMtrJnd by Sir A. tkAnptiell, 
and abandiMieil hy the Hnrniese, <in7 
Do kfib. the peoftle of tlH>, inasaarred hy 
Malxin^ Toghluk of Detdy, 1 16. The 
llak'hoio Dooab fnvtuiiKl by Dto R 6 i 
of Beejanngger, 170. riiindcKd hy 
Holkar, 06 I. Local admin kstrakion'Hd'i 
566 

Donkh, the RAiehore, ceded to Engttth 
inai.agemeiit, 687. ReHlonxl to Ihe 
Niaam, 771 

Doolub, BAl, flnanre minister of Mm 
JaflBar, his lohcUiuiu 447. Vk&BM 
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(4 M«eniti,^ion of ttio 7^'au6b, to him, j Mi^hnla nc.ior Mohulint Khan, vji), 

^88. ObtiiRw nn a<<}iuiii in ('iilouttu#! Tuk**iiaby Humv, 4'-l/7f ^'‘odoil tli jM'r- 

488, •AiiviK'lattMl with jAfthomed lhaa ! ixiaiity to thtM\1iUirtitttvi.447. huiTi'tw 
* Khan, 4<»:t ^ \ MtihmltiiH, 581 • 

^hiorunr^ ordar. ratablUhiHl by Shah I J)ttwj||||flK iNHomoi} ^fallal1Hjclei4illllL^B 
SiKijah, Kiiifirof A^ff?b»ni8iiiii. fiU I nSf-rSindla 

Ihtnrj^ra Das ’wvcH till* \%i(l<i\v liiiil oAiiblmi ! Jn^^^lj^Khnn, ('oiittimudH nn liii))pniil 

f of Kiijiili Ji‘8Wiint Offorn j uivHB the* DpiX'an, 828. Ht'K.leifi'S 

ihi* throno of UH.UNNitnnii to I'rinoo but fails, 82!). Manhi^ii 

Akbiir. 814. Who ' im it, o-14. Ihiji'G Ibio, 87H. :i 

# Rpirt'ats to the D(‘i<<'ntf :ii4 jiiiuJrmi with HiuMint jjlhan'i) army, 

Povi’ifaaiitt^^wifi'of rhi‘ Uujiih Silhmbly | .(TH 
of Itiug^'n, «Mru>-ija l.nkiiitui of rowar- j l»rnko, .Sir Franoia. liU rojaf^> round tho 
MLn'ts liiv til the pi'ivati* a}Hirt- ! avoiIiI, but fuils to rnul Jiniin, 2S.'». Ho* 

menisl^L* J iiioiLstmiirc by Hpuiit laiainat liiii foy* 

DcKrrjtti) S/J^nj^tho throneof Khiirtl I Nf;o. 28*'i * 

piMir,t!09. of ilia lolly (ilo. Tiio j Dniko. Mr., po\'«‘rtior of Ciilnitta, niM* 

fort takoiJ^ralonn, III I. ('tniKlif in tot-U Jvl^)li•ll Das, 42'J. by 

an (ill. Jiu])) ivuusl | Miraj-ooil-DiiwIuli, 122. AbannoiiH liU 

at PiMiimis. Cl 1 j post. 428 

Pi«t Ally Khan. lUiMiinchtlio •oiiTimioot DniAidiiiii Iiuii:iihi'(>h, nkin to Ki'jlhi.in, 
of tlK‘ Citiiialio, , slam m iiH ion, j 10 

.Tin j Dr:i\ul(.ui uiA'Iiitn'tiiro of Inilia, fia.uil*'.! 

Dost MuhoirK'il, I'lmlharor ( licf, his dr- | by tin* ('hobui. (>7 
prishi'ion* III Ti ntral iixiiii. >71 j Dni\i«‘d, 1. t'liiiutti* of, .1. rrodnrthma 

]>o».t MaboniMl. \iO(<i')'of \4')iHn Mtnii. I of, 

jit war Mitli theMkIis, <;i7. i).H|N«r*ioii I Dubba, dofcit of tbo TU'l('K>hf>«« at. iJfli 
of his armv. and apphi alioii to the (to* j l>udn*ni‘i , tln^ I'tmalirr, piitcta tin* iht* 
Tcnior-Kioipral. I587. l!ai-c« anot'ior • vn»* iil Holkiii, .VJU Defeatisl by 

nrinv, and w nd- it !•> i*«>hi'ivMir. IVIT. I Miaba, ‘'T) 

When' It defeat^' the nKIi*, «»*7, T.icu- inilT, t'aptnin firaid, placrd at Sattara 
teniibi lbii*ii«*s iwnt <iii a ii.lsdon to to nianaui' alfuiiM, MH 
hiiil. (i:i7, iiliV Kails to oliLain ^iiMiri* . Dulf, Dr., op|io*oH piiro Ormiiiaiiam In 
tanro Irom I.or<l Auckland, ri.tH-»i 40 . isbii ulion, (i2H 

DiScnnination to dhpliuc him, *»10. , Dnia'im. Mr. .loiiathiin, IntcriiotNiiichcc ka 
Dcfcatisl at (Ihiiy.iiy, 111 I, •! rents for - iipoi, infanticide, 
pcncp, tint ref ones the brnm i Dnndna, Mr., Ihsoiimh fimt Tn'idilinit #»f 

<J14. PurwKsl into the mom t.'iiis, blit ■ the Koaid of Control, .Mil. Oi(U‘rf« ihe 

«Hcn|M^, 4i44. A coii*tiini 40i|^i(> of ri'stomtlon of (lie revennm of ini' Car* 

apiirchension. Md. Hik pns'cislnian, ' iiitir. M7. Mis pn.ps't for amaivama- 

4i4ii. DefcativI bv CoIoth'I Di'iiiih’, (.»«. ' tlUK thi* hwal armn s A\lth that of Llio 

And by Mr It. .sdc. mti. Son* nden*, crow ii, i'i:i8 

and in [ienslomsl in Ir^ia, Oiti. if is am* Dimimjcc Dfiik I'.ar, invades Mnlwah, Inie 
inilar coiniinct >*ilh the Sikhs, t;8R. ^ r«*tircK, MK2, .»m:I 
Ris friendly nc^oliatioim with Sir Diinriaj(H*.ra4lMW, hisfinvlBtorv im iiivii'SM 
John Lawmicc, 714 Ifn death, 7Ht», > iiito the Dckmii, 8'>2, a«4 Zontlmr 

s ri-ig n I Khan w-rit Mvr:t ni*t liliu, 8'.4. S'-^iars 

iiln, pur«iieM Kocr Riiarh, j the .Nnik of \Vukin!J'/'iah,:).'iii. ifniidiHi 

the e>ni*cmr'« tioopi* flcAendy, JCfi. 
Doiilnt E^n layjy, viceroy of the Pnn- I Joins Mvajw., and d<fi*at« 'I’lini h\eD 
jAb. rel>n«i.l27. lnvltc«Bubiir to India, , fones, JMi 

127. trJ' Blit turns afrnin>tt Balm r,l^8). ' l)npleix,M.,liascliar.;eof r'lmndatsuhili'a 
And with an army, 281, Be* t wife and fainily. l>is-])nijK i*. loin 

ron^Bl ion between them, 281 ] LalsairdoriniiiH, 4n>i. linfmeH t.o atne* 

Dorilmphan LckIv. viiier of l>ehly,T24. j tion ).nb4nl^lmllla(H' tcniM* of Die anr- 

Suoc'mia to the throne of Dehly, 124. : render of kfinlraa, 4bl, 1>feats the 

Dies in pi*iiion, DM i Nawiib's trisiyw, 4ff2. Violut<« tli« 

Doveton, General, sent to TippooSooltan, * <M)iiv»'ntion and publirly dfurrades thu 

.*> 40 , ^41. Hia chvbion liAho IMnd* I Knirhsh of M^lma, 402^ AttackaFort 

hAree war, />Hfl St. David, but fails, 402, 40J. IDa # 

tbwlatAlsid mode the capital of Mahoniofl ' ladlcy and aime, 40:<. Ills wife’s fwll* 
^'oifhlnk'H dondnions, II A. H'dd by tical Inirffnie, 4 4. into vhirli )m 

rebe(i.andlj«wiege(lby MahomiNlTdirh. entem. 40.'i. AHAi»tii ^Mowiifer Jnng 

Ink, 117. llesksfed t>y Ahmed Kiwm , and Chnnda Sahib, Olftoloa a 
Shah, ‘JOH. But the aieiie raiiwd. 208. « grant of eighty -one villagni, 4bA. Ul« 

Afterwards taken by Ahmed Niaam i inlrigiMM, 4iHf. lils fbiuunda ms'epied 

fRuih. ?«)8. Oociipfod by Kntteh Khan, ' by Noiiir Jung. 400. 4<'7. Atioi'ka 

tS8. Beskaod »nd takin by the haolr Jung, who iaabot,407, Hlsaao- 
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c«iNM, 407^ |4|>p<ilnt«1 gorernfflr of 
H<i'iftioni India. 4H7. roiif*" ‘ ous ol>. 
tikinod tnm tho Stjolmhiint ‘ <7 tha 
iriroan, 408. Atwar^dt!^ 
again, 4<i0. HU tro«tpa 
411. SnporwHlwl by M. -, *■ o 

('onrlndt« n arith tliftr 

411, II U and fntejW ^ ^ 

lMiriui'1. Lb'Utriuint, at th« of 

frbiiasiiy, om lijfc 

Imriri linAd feihah, succoedt to th^hrone 
of Boi Hr, 101 

DiHiM^ra, Hindoo fp^tlvai of tho, ^81 
l>:iHrfN)r Duoniir, an Aliynainii&n t'lmnrh, 
Kiivornnr of lloolburgnh, 100. ra- 
don voiira to Ijet'ornn indoppiidcnt, l!M*. 
|^fi*at4^l by AVn^oI Moznffftr of Ibvja- 
poor^lUB. IlnmbliHl, but ra-torod to 
liii ofHw, 190. Tak(«fl the field, hnt do- 
feitted and aliiln, 197 

ptiteh, firat exjiodiilon of the, to India, 
•iHO. rxiielh**! from AmV»ovnn, ‘-'K'l. 
Drfeatoil by an RniriUh fioot in Indian 
naterK, 2H.1. Ifo itmunirM exiKtlition. 
'JMI. Vifitnbllshnient of the eoat-ern 
trade; of Holland, 2M0. .Tealouoy of the 
KngiUb, 2H7. ritintlord by divajee. 
Their niipreheusiona of the pni- 
gretw of the lCnKli«i)i, 987. Their exeeu- 
iiou of Kngllahineti at Amboyna, 987. 
War between Kngland and IToUimd, 
fiHii. Tim'ate n Bombay, and atta<*lc the 
Ka^t India (’(»m|ta«y'« feliiiwoff 
iMitani, 991. Tho NawAb of Bengnl’a 
intrigue with the. 4.19. Arrival of their 
tlwt in tho Hooghly, 489. Commonee 
li<istilitle« with the Kngllsh, 489. Bnt 
<iffe|f»tind bv land and aeii, 440. Again 
M war with the Englinb, WH, Tlwdr 
Vrineipal «ettlement i|egii|iatam taken 
bv Sir II. Munro, AfiS. Herluetion of 
t In ir pow>M!H».ions in the Knat, A78 
Dnttajt*« Slndia, e<minmnd« the Mah- 
rattax In Dehly, 4tH. ITla force routed, 
448. I)efoat(H] by Najwb.ood-DowInh, 
448. .SrrHindia 

ItwAra anllUM^d^J^ city of, 71. The 
rapltal of the BeitAl kingdom, 109. 
Taken by Muliik Rhafoor, who obUtna 
Immentte Ixiotr, ilO. Oeoiceto become 
the BcIlAl cattitiil. 117 
Pwarka. t4nnd«r«'d, 78 
liynaetiM. northern Tnedtieval. eniimera- 
tlon of, 6S. Bontlwni medieval. 01. 
Thdr irrijfMionworlat <17. Uoriewof, 
7:i 


t rAKT INDITA C0M17.NY. (bmatlon 
* and flrit charter of the, 287. 
Their finrti expedltioii under Lan- 
ineter, 3ll7. Tbolrfiiit fattory, al 
bantHin, 287^ Their eecond expo. 
dtUon Mlddlefeon, 287. Their 

enomiom profile, 288. Obtain a new 
charter from Jainee f 888. |0eaH Sir 
neniT MMdkifcoii wttb tiuce thijii. 
m A flictoiy jiUblMud at Mmlt* 


petam, 290. Beat's amibd fleet, $89. 
A ifcMity of coramerue oonclnt^f with 
the Emfierlk JebAngeer, and the En- 
glish eetablUheil in India. 299. 29ljB 
An important |»Atcnt granted them by 
the BuiiHiror FcrnkMiar, .184. Embaesy 
of Sh T. Uoe, ;1 h 7. Xew capital eulw 
scrllMxl in I’.nghiiid, 987. Arrangi# 
xnenta madu with tho Dntnh, 887* 
Fort of A^moinxir cetaVJiBhed* 8^7^ 
888. Mosmliuicam preferred, .188^ 
OpfAMition of i'harlee ]., 888. Trade 
with IVrsia cetuhlixhed. 88^ Trade 
with Bengal ot^cned, 388. JCT charter 
granted tn a now Onuipa^pL88. Privi- 
^ logos oldainotl bv Idlv^u^eon Bough- 
t*»n, 389. Tho rival «^;^*/>nles petition 
Parliiunont, 3S!i. Wl^'\decldes for 
only one f'oini»nnv.389. eiffdo<*t of the 
u ar iiotwi'Gn Kniibiml end Holland. 389. 
Tho riviS Com)»iinioH unltfd undiar a 
chart or. 39(1. A now charter granted by 
(Tmrlos II., 39b. Bombay ceded to the 
English crown, and transfem d to the 
Company. 390. Attacked by the Dutch, 
391. Trade oxtoiidnd to China, 391. 
Noutrality In Mahratta affairs. 891. 
HofMiration of the ri\il servants into 
cliuMics, 392. Sir Jo>iah Child's policy, 
892. Forces sent U> India, 893. And 
attaoks mtuto on Moghul poesoesions. 
393. The ICmiioror Auningzeba's p*- 
taiiAtion, 89.‘l, 394. Bengal abandoned. 


8'U. Terms granted by the emperor. 

“ H9I. In|orfor«nco of tluj ‘ iuterlopors.' 
895. ^miution and charter of the 
United East India Company, 89.1. 
Emuncration of tlic Company's pomes, 
siuiw. The English position 

stn'iigthem;;! by tho new arrange- 
iiiont, 39A, :i98. IHitails of the JEMgllsh 
fartorire, 89(1, At war a' th theP^ch, 
399. Poaco f'WicUnlcil, 40.1, The first 
CKW of Knglisli interferenoe In nativo 
affairs, 4(4. At war airatn with the 
French. 4u.O. Conrluaiim of peace, 411, 
412. Estimation of the KSkiU^kaigRp 
tor in India, 410. The 
Company coufiscated, and itssmanta 
Imprisoned, throughout Bengal, 424. 
CHlcnrta recovered, 42.1, 428. Battle of 
I^MSsy imd Its effecto, 480. C ' 
a now Commission for the t 
<4 Bengal, 488. A Dutch ’ 

■iniiust Oalcutta, end dcfeL,„, . . 
440. Extinction of French power In 
India, 444, 448. PoMeasloiM of the 
Company In 1781, 45A. D^onouiabte 
proceertlegs In Bengal, #7, Offered 
by the cmiieror the dewany of BeimaL 
458. Disputes with Meer OMKbD lh> 
gttding tho Custom dnet, 488, 11m 
BngUsh prisoners murdered, 489. D»- 
oliiTe Tfotorjef Buxar, 4«o. pKimiaty 
dlfllcnltieB and npaetty of the Gonnclf, 
401. DlmatisIbBtion of |lie Conrl or 
Dlrecton. 482: Who request Imrd 
CUff to ntiiai to life]ia» 48t Dm 






4o«nany of Bonpal cimIik] by tho em- 
. p(«Dr, 46S. Balt dntlM amlffiiH inutood 
of diil ittlariai, 4«a. ligvicw of Lunl 
cure's poUcv» 46A. Kwito in Madras 
^ 111 17fil to 1768, 46«1. Inefficicucy of tho 
Madras Connoil, 470. Advice the 
Onirt of Dlreotf>rs to tlicin.41^ How 
H tho Company wao r«»i{ara«E In Knitlaud . 

V 478. Miiilsti'rial triuiKact urns with It. 

478. Condition of Iiirliun tinnnces, 

\ 478. Defli'icncy in Kiutiuul, 478. 
fvedluffs 0 $ the tioUH't (Jonimittcc, 478. 
UiU for the fiitun* oouKtitutloit of the 
('oini||r, 479. UmiMtance to it, 479. 
Brjt nSves tho royal i.«oent, 480. 
AppoiimwitMuidcr thu new eoiiHit*- 
tion, 4b0.^i||H of ik‘ugal in 1767 to 
1 775, 4H1 m^PIc plan of doublu ^ovorilo 
mont tMHpR down, 481. Mr. }lol> 
welt's rcinnn*itriuire and s.ilvh'e, 4HI. 
Mr. Hnstinffs' nicusures, ^86. Pros- 
laTity of his flriAUf‘i«, 481. Cossions 
« of territory by HuKhol>a. 488, 4H8. 
War with the yionch, who kiao nil 
their |»ossoi«Hions in India, 487, 488. 

1 iincnssionn on Indian Klfnirs in Kni^* 
land, 5 1 A. Mr. Ilurkc's ri'isirt, At A. 

Mr. Fox’s Tiidka Bill. filA. Mr. IMtt's 
mil, AlU. MstaidishnoMit of the Iloard j 
of Control, AUi. f'oi'- .idntion of tits 
i'4nKU!«h |N>wor in India. 585, 1/ird 
CornwnUiM'M wform^, 5V7, 5‘J8. Ilo- 
neaal of tlie (’hurt or, (nntifiun 
iiiisKfonM not iKirrniltcd, AiO. Kxtont 
of the Brliish ten Itory after the detoat 
of Tiiqioo SrsdUin, Md. ilfW isjlloy 
vondetrinod, hut Kulisciiucntly approvi^l. 
657, 66;i. Effects of nuuliiiU'rfereut 
policy of the Court of A74, 

681. Their hoiitilitv to L<mi llastitiim, 
699. KfpH't 4«f their Ktrufij^h; with tho 
Board of (kintnil, rcsportiiiK 'WiilUim 
Falnier A Co., 625, Expiry of the 
charter of 1813, 628. * End of tho Cotii- 
pany's monopoly of trade with China, 
626. Clamour oiralnsl the privlliAKua of 
. the Conijmy 628. Uooewal of the 
^^8.13, with increneed power 
of Control, 628, C2.9. Dig- 
w^vnl uf Uie Court of lhn.«toirs of 
tee fiwmtu of the press, 634. Opinion 
of the C< irt ot Directors on the cai|p of 
8id*srft#*666. End of tlie chnirter of 
1B8&II99. Modincatioii of the Cmirt 
of mweton. €00, Feeling In l#iUa 
r t ap e Wng tho Company after too 
Bow 764. End of the ruk cd 

the Compopy, 766 

ISaiit TBilift.||Mupany, Dntsh. oSIm T>iiirh 
East ljwlii^Ck>mpany. French, formed, 
jtM. 8t» Frsiicb in India 
Elst India Gompaigr, Brofrh, formatkm 
of the. 666. Hai^ of the, 396 
Eden. Hon. Ashley» aant on an emhaaqr 
to Bbdian, 777, Untreated and in- 
enlted, 777 

Education, Hiiidoo and |liihoai«dan,976. 

‘ tor tiw nattvni ndntdiihiiil 


npany. French, formed, 
icb in India 


nrd'er Lord Hastinga, 666. Oupoattloa 
of i]^ Court of Dimoioni, 616, 
TheKath blow to pino Crlonroltsm 
Influence of edocatioi oil 
Ita coht In 1866-8, 706 
of, 136 note 

Lieutenant (aftorworda Sir 
eroplpyed In w-ttiingJiniiiuM», 
hy Colonel Curtlandt, and 
deftlVAruolraj. 68U, 6H1. Whom ha 
drivlr Into MtKyltuii, 081. His Unik 
*A Tisir in tho Puiijdb,*ii81. liivuita 
M ooltan , (M I . The fort taken by storm 
and the cibulel aurietidered, 662 
Egertrui, Colonel, takes commami of the 
army s*>nt iigahwt the Muhraltas, 491. 
llMrcats from Tnlkgaon, 481. Dia- 
mlswxt. 482 a 

Elti-rM>UMoolk, Bolf. gemiml 8f King 
Ibrahbn Adit Hhah 1. it Buojopour, 
2D7. His retielliuu, 26/. KetgM the 
lieeiegeri of Tlec'jaiMMir In check, 302. 
Joins a robdllun, but is defeated and 
slain, 304 

£kl>al Khan, Tisler of Ikhly, 122. Sallies 
out with tlH‘ king ogaiList Tuluiuui', 
122. Escariea fnini the city, 123. hut 
r«,‘turnR. and rmlonui order, 126. Bluiu, 
124, 126 

Elthxm, inm^runr of Ghuany, rsljala. 96. 
J)cfeutsil liy SlinrnsIwoiKt-deeri AUiiilsIi, 
86. W'hu makes liitn primmer, IHl 
EhH’trln telograph coiuinimUration isUf 
hitt>h<<d thrijuuhnut India, 689 
Elgin. Lonl, sent to China, 716. Boc'Oinoi 
VhsToyof Itidlii 772. flit ttrrjgiim In 
the upiMT iiruvinrin, 773, Ills diiriNV 
at Agra, 773. HU death. 77.) 

KUus, Hajy, Isx’oiuom King uf Beom. 
uiidfar tin* title of Shuiimh<<iud'iiam 
Poorhy, 160 HUacte, lAo. UU death. 
160 

Elik Khan. King of Kashgar, 76. Da- 
featetl by bis ^ri-iii*taw, Mabmuod of 
Ohnsny. 81 

£llenIir>roiigh. fiorrl, rcachra Imlla as go> 
vemrir-'gniicral, 652, llis Ktnmue In* 
decUluM ns to ngHlnt in Afghaiitotau, 
666. iTifllgiiar'on at hlHck'ti'riiibiatioii, 
666. His (U'qiaicbts to (ienerals Pol* 
lock and Natr, 666. HU imgsant at 
Feron^fioor, 659. HU pt'iN^himatlfm 
rrnpeftin/f the gotm of horunftth. MO. 
Uismiiiutc on theMindition of wulWn*, 
664. Oivlers the British foires ad- 
vance on Gwalior, 664. Present at the 
deflator the HahmttH^ 665. VUKnl 
by tho Ranee and MtUulrajah, 666. Uis 
reviiM] nf ttie Arvnty of 14)04, 666.^ He- 
calUri, 666. Review of hU aflmlnbtnt* 
tirm. 666. Created an earl. 666 
EUlohpoor. defeat of the Hindooa naar^ 
104. C«clodtoAha4MNk4laf3idllkM 
104. Taken by Mukbdll JOiBn, 143 
suit, Mr., sehM Pntna, but nada pd* 
xoaer, 4 M 

EUora, Iraples nf, 68 
EBore oeiltd to Uw uaigUab, 4flt 
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K'.p)ilnHtonc, Hon. Manntiitnart, hiMiknn> 
iMUiM^tn KftiWyn, Mi8. IIIm rtscA’ of the i 
peopio and theii* :M>untry, Sf!HK^diiiti8 . 
tifc Hurreridcr of nj^apes : 

from Tannah, A8.‘<. }li WV JiPiona ! 
with the IV-Hhwah, 584. ! 

which Ills iiiiTMU iH hold to I 

IIIh HiiHpicloiiK nrouMHt tiA t<i^^t^'>«h- 
wuh'H Intent imiK. 5H7. a 

houMchold word, 50K. llecoinecV^enioi 
of the IlomUty prcxidr^ncy, 5ii!iV^d.tleM 
Mahrattn arFuirM. 5!)!). (^ompIc^'H tiio 
(‘od« of civil and oriiniiial proredims 
lilH. Principal events of thn lutt»T part 
Ilf his ndtniiiiHtralioii, 015. OMi. llc- 
tiirriH to Kiitfluiul, OiO. Jjoclinm tlie 
KOVcrnor-K>'n(‘riilship of India. 6:i5 
l'j||iliinidf>]ia, (fciicrni, lukcH thi* command 
in Affflianistan, 047. Ills IrrciMiiutinti 
At KaIkm)!, 018. Jlii death. 0.>7 
lilphinitonn, JiOrd. his H»rvii*cH dm inir 
thn Si'poy iniitinv, 700. Ills death, 
7rt!l 

)':iniiinKnr)i, fort of, taken liy Sir (.'harles 
Napier, 001 

Kiii|)uroni of Tndia, or Maharaja Adhl- 
ritj, 02, 0.1. List of, IM 
Kriirlund, Genertti, sent to n'inforeo Kan- 
dalnir, 055. ('iiivkiHl at Jl.vkul7.yc,0.V>. 
lift ires tn QuciUii, but. onlcmi to iid- 
xaiKV, 055, Dlspati'itcd to Hindc, 057 
Fuidish, early vo.xim'H of the, to India, 

284. UoiH'it Thor no, 284. Sir Hii^h 
Wiliouiirlitiy's vo.viturc, 281. Henry 
Hudson, Drake, 28.1. fVivondish, 

285. Thft lie\Hiit ('oin|iany, 285. Fen- 
ton's t‘x|H'diiion. 28.'). 'I'ho exinniitiun 
of lamdon iiierchanta, 280. K'.liihlUh* 
iiieiiT of the eaati'ru tnele, 28ti. For- 
mation mid charter of tho Kiwt JiiUia 
t'oinpany, 287. Wlio dUpau;li thrix? 
ships, miller Captain Lancaster, 287. 
First trade at Achitni, 287. Kstablish- 
ment of a facUiry at llautuin, 287. 
Adinirtil Middleton, 287. David Mid- 
dlet^ai, 2SH. C'uptaln Hawklii«, 28!t, 
Captain Suris, 282. t'lip.ain Hippou, 
22U. KstHblishiiient at Maaulipiitam, 
280, Best's flis*t, 2iHl. Coachisioii of a 
tivHty with the Fiiiimror Jehaui?cer, 
2i8>. 221. 'J'rudimr privihves pranteii 
liy him. 822. \V ho Imilds four fm'tories, 
X22. Arrival of eSir Thuiuos Hue as 
Knirlish amlMssndor to India, 322. 
Pluiidorod iiv Slvnjee, 339. ThriHitened 
li>* Sumbhajee, 348. An Inirvirtaiit 
IwtenC in'anted thoin by the Einiieror 
Feroksltr, .8tt4. Their proinvMS from 
I0VJ-I074, 3a7. Pro{!; 7 MI of the, from 
]OI.'h-U50, 887-419. lleview of the 
BnKbab period of the history of India. 
793. OharacU^r of tlH) Fnirllsh rule, 
705. See a/«> East India Coiuisiny 

Biiiitliah, Mftjor,Mvf«ata tlie retiol S**|ioyi 
Ht Chnttra, 744 
Bra of ShalivAhnnA, 73. Of 
75 

■Mmid Kluin becomes rrgt'nt nnl uiiul- 


FKB 

ater of Guzerat, 294. JDefsatcd't^ 

• Clinaifiz Khan, 294 « 

Et^recr, or Yi^'oer, fort of, hy 

the Sooltan T«f (Jolcondah, 213. Who^ 
is coiniK'llixl to rnise the slefre, 213 
Eiiropeiin troo|i«. Sir John Lawri'nces 
inci'Bl>>s for the iinproveineiit of Kn- 
frliaii Hildir>‘h, 77(i. Amalirnmaiion oB 
the Cl ipani's with tlie Queen’s, Tvir 
Discontent in I'onMixpiisii-e. TiUl, 7t;7 
Etre, Major *‘inccnt, rel(*ascH Engli<-hi 
prisoners ut .Arrah, 738 • 


T ij^AH-llTAN, ('hlfii'se t.ravrlP'i*, his ao 
count of Ceylon, 

Fair*!, TK'viiKliciil, 19 

Faininein India in 1291, 1 |^>Tn Northern 
Jiidin, I Id. In Rctii'iii li^j^i, 481, 482. 
Its edficta, 482. At Madras in 1782. •si:i. 
In the Us'cau in 18U4, 550, In Orisha 
In IHfifi, 779 

Farmer, Mr., a hustave of the Wnmoani 
convention, releaHiil li> Siiuliu. 4'»3 
Fanning in India, 22, 23. Sfe Land 
Fiirokhzad, defane^ SiNiltan A!>dool Bus- 
heed of Gitn/ny, 88. Ili-i death. 8h 
FanKikt’, dynasly of Khaudesh, 14i»-ll‘> 
Fontoi/, Edwuvd, failure of ids exjKslition 
to India, 285. Causi*s of this, 285 
Feroksiar, Priinv, non of lYune A/.ini- 
iish-Siian, bis rclR'llion, .'102. Deleats 
the F.inisTor Jehiindiir shah,** wlm 
is deiiosi'd, 3<{;t, V'lToksiar sui'ciisIh 
to the throne of tiie einpin*, 303. t'on- 
fers diif#»tie<» iifviii all who hud joined 
him. 3(>3, Puts /.iMiltlciir Klian an«l tlie 
ex einiH'ror |o death, .353. His |>ofniloii 
dui^o the hi'uverj'o! the SyiillirothePi 
IliHi-iein Ally and Alskajllii, 353, 304. 
Whom ho rcwanlH, 354. Kis iiliie«s 
ciireil hy an Knvlish surgeon, 354. 
i/rants tlie Kn^ish a patent, 354. His 
plot iivairmt Hikimsii Ally, 355. His 
tiyaehery, 355. Chafes under the re« 
Btraiiit of Syisl Abdoolla, 357. His 
intrii^uisi, 357. Dnt 
Syeil's ilcniands, 357. CoH 
visier 8yeil AUloolla, 357. ’IWSRWfts In 
the capital, 357. The enipeior deiswxl, 
:hi8. Blinded, pr>iFoneil. ana stnuijflei], 
;hiS ^ 

Fenizalsid, cltj of, founded. 1 11^ 
Fe»izatNid, town of, on ibel^eenui, 
louiidod, 155 It^ 

Feroie, Prince, of Dehly, joins fife reliel 
leadetro at BoreiUy, 753. Joina Tantia 
Topee, 756 

Fernze, JVin, snecsoda to throne of 
Elnde, 158. Driven out by Mozufter 
Shah, 1.18. His province ann«.xed^ 
Mooltan. 158 

Femzo Lnnpi, snoci^eite to tho throne cf 
Mooltoh, IA1. Aiwissinatetl, 155 
Peroze Poorby, King of Bengal. .Siar 
M'jlllk Andcal 

Ferose &$hah Bahmuny, succeeds to tha 
Uiroue of tlw Dsccan, 155. Uis chaiao* 
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r anil b.’ibitii, Fotin<1« tlu* town 
Forozii^iul, 1G(!. liM huiklinK« nt i 
• UtKilbiiiViih, Ifili. J-ivoiitituf hll ' 

His viotory o\^ ]>ro Hai of I 

nutf^N-r, nriil nmke.s terii)i>, ii>7. ]dnrru>« i 
iho rajah's daufrliror, UH, UiMieas 

• the war, 167. iMurrh's llfMlbi !o a ' 
irolilsniiih's (IttughUT, m. lliHikath, < 
167 

FaroKc Sh6her, intmichaJ conip of the , 
^ >ikhs ut» 67(1. liutti" of. 67 1. The 

'night of horrois' ut, 671, Final j 
aiivM^ and vlel^«ry, 67'i 

mu( n'iSs .luliil Kluin Sonr as I 
einjn-i7®^t6. MiinhTinl U hk imole.'.Mti j 
Feio/.e To)Shy^ii(V(H>lM to ttie ttir#ie | 
ol .\('kii<i\vliilgeH the in- 

<l('rM ViMipaU llih 
(tuhlio iPrKs (Oin)*leU-<i Ity him. llh. i 
)(is piMi'elol L'overniopii! . I'.'ii. AImII- | 
uiU*H in fiiNonr of liitt wAi, I'.Mi. r.ut 
••lii:>e«|iieiitlj iioliiliiatc’- liih < 

I'.'O. Hiti death. liis lki‘ae\o|( ut j 

n'loiinx, 120 , 7117. Him iiiviimoii of ; 
.Nude, l’»7 

FerozejHmr, I onl hlletihoroni/h'"' t>airparit 

At, His |ttoeUnii4ti«u reKiNviing 

the gates ot .^iiimaih, 6A11. Hehl hy 
Nt .loliii Utthr, 670. UienU of the 
'^•|ioy iiiuiiuN ut, 

Fe»tii!il*>, public Indian, J6 

Fivh, order of lhe» of tlie Mogliul ^npire, 

Fitzgerald, Major, salt's Cidonel Wiiod's 
loive, 47*2 

Fh'b her, Mr hin ffmiiiiy, 4W. 

'I'rnHl and eashien^i, 461 
Fletehr-r, Colonel, joins Colonel Hailllc, 
a ho surmiders, 5iH) # 

Flint, Lieutenant, holds Waiuliaash 
agaiUHt Ilyder Ally, .'Xll, Uelieveii hy 
Sir Kyre Ctmte, Wl 

Floyd, Ooloucl, forces) by Tip|NX> to re< 
treat, 622 

Food of the jieople of India, 6, 11 
Ford, ihiptuin. efunmaiels a hrigmle of 
the iVshwuh, llodsn- 
TLli^invatcIy Ui Hitlidruw from 
Tfa,ri6K 

Foric, f^luuei, sent into the Northern 
f irears. 466. Defeatn the Mnn|itis <6* 
Conti -I, 46(1. Ile-.iege4 and 
Il&uyaiKitani, 466. Makes a treaty 
^v/!^Sialfthut Jung, 4;I6. tin; 

I^Jntrooin nearC'hiiisuruh, 44if Jau^i 
at w«, 478 

Forrest, Lieutenant, assists in hohling 
tn« arsODal of liehlj, 721 
Foitiheti siMMta, cotistructjAi of, sanc- 
tioned, 7Ko 

tf(ox, Mr., his India Lili, 616. Thrown 
out In the lionla, 616 
Francis. Mr. fafterwards .Sir l^iilip;, ap- 
pointed member of the C(NU>i.ii of 
Calcutta, 480 

Frnnks, Brigadier, drives toe rebel 
SkV'l!* beloie bim^ and joins Jni*. 


Bahadoor's Ghoorkos, 760. Defers 

I Hnhjnni’tl niiaseiu Naalin, 76». His 

' snuMfMses, 760. JotuF tlie cFnip la*- 

i foiJBl^i o\v, 760 
I Frusl^Hip tr-liciicrtU J. 8 , IriHth-n 
i oi'CMiphw Murknra, 

tran.Mict)oiis with 

' FrivIHpiijur-tienonil, attacks llolkar 
hut kllktl. 661 

iw^Rii Jiuliii, ffinii an Hast India 
Co^iinj , not. Am! eKLuhlisImieiitK at 
; ri.aiidiTiiagore and J'oiidn-horry, itiU 
Fortify their faehiries, 606, At wa- 
I with tile I'ngliKbiOISI IVtu'eeoiieIndnl, 

I 40;i. liiliTleru ill Native atfuirs, 4U.(. 

' Uhtiiiii a gniiit of \iiljiKi-s, 406, Hin . * 
ecHHeH of M. Ihiplelx, 4u7. Motiiller 
J ling's eoiu-i'S’sionH lift tieiii, 4^. Nflih'li 
i an* eoniirni(*il hy .Ndalmt jiing, 40s 
j At war nKiiin aith tlio I'ligliHh. 40!'. 

j CoiU'liHioii of is'in-e, 411, 412. l'li\eS 

' 0 |H‘nitionK agidiii-t them, 4i6. I'owi'r 

j id the Freiirh in Ih'iigalnth'i’lj erustied, 

I 4.'i:f. Their proe.e4Un)*M III the! lariuitii-, 

CSlt. Arrival and proeeHiiiigs of the 
I tioiiiit de l.iaily, 4>‘M. roiidieheiTy tho 

, oidj |H)SKeHi4i(Mi lematiiiiig Ui the Freiadi, 

I 440. Which sunvnderH to ih« Kngliali, 

‘ 414. lixtinellon of Fivneli jsiwm' In 

{ Indiii, 414, 446. At war uith tho 

. Kiighsh, 4I>7. 1.0H* all tlio )iohm‘Jm1oiim 

exifpt Al.die, 4!i7, 40M. Wlmh is r»*- 
diii-ed, 4!>A, Agrf>e to join Tipjsw 
buolliin AgaiiiHl I he JOngliMli, 6611. ills- 
, haiuh-d ut iljdentUid, ;>in 

Fukhr-oiHl-deen, heir apj>un*nt ti> tlio 
j lhr«ai(: of l-iehi,v , 6510, 7 1 J. AKremnent 

j niuiif* with him, O'.iu, 71*2. Ilk sue.* 

I ee(«h.i) oppobeil hy the king, niMl, 712. 

! 14h deatii, 71'2 

} Fuilcitiin, (hihmel, ukes (li\erHion 
BgiiiUht 'J'lpiKHi, 600 . Uiiluius M*\ei'id 
place-, 606 

Fiiltii, Hrighsh fd4jrcbouM.*s at, burned by 
ihf* liiileh, 440 

Fiinsxl tytif. *Sr»' .Shi'H* Khun 

Fiirhod Khan, Kiuu «>! Ahmediiuugcr's 
gincml, t.iffuti-l niel takiu pri-uner 
hj ihe I'oriugiim', 2H;l, HlJ. Ikwonu'e 
n Chri.it ian, and gisii to Lisbon, 2H:i, 
612 

Furhut-ool-Misilk, viceroy ofGuzerat. his 
toleraiici* of itiiidiKi worHhIp, 164. 

I Bci niJi-i, l»4. .-.tuln, Jil4 
, Furniture, Intliau, 19 
I Furnikabod, Naw«jib of, hie msislanee to 
! J/ird Welhisley's arrHiigi'itienta, 661. 

Penshmed, 661. IMrat of Holkar's 
cavalry neiyr, 661. 'Jbe rebcJ«he|iO}S 
dnvini fnmi, 740 ^ 

Futuh, elected King of liengal, 161. 
Mnnienstl, 161 

Futteh Jung, sod of 81iuh Bwijah, n*- 
oovvrs hll father’s V>dy, 666. l*io* 
claluiMl king, 080 

j FuKcl^Khan, defeats and di^see King 
i MahouMdof Knebmero, 181. Aaotade 
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Ctliti tlirorie, lai, DoposMXl by Mahonied, 
1»1, m. BetlrcK ii^to India, lii'i. aHli 
‘iputt» ]»2 c i 

FntMh Klian. JAm, King, eb 

Futteh Klum of A)mu*flnug’|''^. 
from coufliietnont, SM. T 
imgAgeiiioribt, aud U boiiogc 
latabful, ;i2lf 

Futioh Oolla linibl Hluih, bi« 

Ik'OonnKt V’lceruy of JJorar, 
clUuof ImiuliN)I*3f(K)Ik, 1i)2. 
bit inUoiMtitdbiice, I!).*. HIx d 

Fnttah bingb (iilikwur, Mr, JJuriiby'a 
prtipoHal to inaku him indopuiidvat, 
40?, 49)). ludiHpit-tuil Lo oiiiMMiit him* 
, iolf, 483. HU liwlcpendi'U(*(!H(>cur»d by 
treaty, 498. A Kubiidiary maty with 
him concluded by [.ord Lake, fiii9. HU 
alfuiixpiidb. ijiauU un agent Ut Tuoua, 
A8‘i. Hlit ajjient iiiurdcn'd iu Uia ativeU, 

m 

Futtehgurh, event* of the .Siitoy mutiny 
at, 799, ^90. Ttio rolled Kawub of, 
defeated by Klnlt^ile, 717 

Fyaabad, Moulnai of, In Liikhnow with 
liU adheronte, 7>Vj. Driven out, 799, 
Urdere the KrialiHb prl«<>ncr« to be 
Rhot, 759. .ToiiiH the rebel bad(‘rH at 
liarolUy, 753, HA'upce, 793. Killed, 
794 

Fyisoolla Khan, Itohilla chief, dofnited, 
and agroea to take an e^tau> from tlie 
eiiiporor, 494. Arrangumont iinwU 
with, 513, Deprived of bU jnghecr, 
but reitoivd, 9l;i, 914 


n A1 19«r All. Srf Fiitteb .Slugta ; Fecla- 
^ Jeo. Able a revulucbin at biaitara, 
but Inapriiunecl, 413. HU poeweiiivnis 
49J 

Oojupatl dynasty, tbclr doinlniona, 7H 
fiaina, Si«|ihon dn, accompnniiu hu 
lirother to India, 219 
Oaiiia. Vmoo do, coiidiKTtii an expedition 
if dlUxivery, 215, 2iA. BounUi tlie 
Oape, 210. DUooveni Tierra de NaUI, 
2 1 li. Reai'btM Mooambiqne and Alelin* 
da, 315 . Thonco mUIi (or India, 216. 
Iteoi'hea Calicut, 216. Hie recopriou 
by the Zamorin, 216, 217. lleturua 
home, 217. Commands an exMiilioB 
to destroy the trade of the Mahonie* 
dull, 919. Beta fire to a pilgrim ahlp, 
* 219. Well noeiyed at Cannatwie, m 
Balia for Oiillcvt, 220. Hii cruelty 
then, 920. The Zamorin'a troaohery 
to him, 290. /onus an alliantje with 
the Iflijahs of cochin aAd Coimanon, 
<9 290. Ktturna home. 290 
Oambroon, English trade at, eetabUshed, 
m Captora of EngMehipiby the 
Dutch at, S89 « 

Oanapati dynasty, domlniona of the, 73 
GanKTs river. 2, 8. The canal the, 
4uspcniled, but mommencad, On 


ans • 

GonJ&m plundered by the Flndhareca, IMIi. 
tiardanne, Oonural. sent onoan emb ibj 
t fnuikthe Emptiror Napoleon to Peniii, 

Gardner, Cnioft, occupies Alittdrah, 679 % 
Garnock, Oenend, defeats the Umbeyla 

niifi«>A;UWtie of the, 30 ^ 

Gawilmirb, 111 licrar, fortitlcationa of,V 
coiiiplebil, 16*1. Tlu' fort of. 185, Ee- 
duciKl by Prlnco Hoorah, 271. Taken 
by Hnghujetf Bhuitlay, 413. Captured ^ < 
by tae tlriti^h, .V»7 • 

QmvHio DtirAs, Syed, tomb of, M Gool< 
biuxab, 330 jir 

Geography of India, 1. DivltPns of In- 
i' la oirurding to (ffiographcrs, 

Gf'urtre, Fort. St., estnblU a^ \t Mwlrna, 
399. Ita strength and iin^tonce, 3.96 
GhiU cbuia, 3.54 

Ghatgay Hh'rxea RAo, Mahrutta com- 
miuuier, hU part in the intrigues for 
the rcshwahshlp, 336. Marries his 
daughter to Sindia, 937. His brutal 
treatment of the widoas of Muhadapw 
tiiudin, 337. KelcaM-d and rtm^ws his 
burliaritieii, 746. Set aside by Hulkar, 

362 

Ghauta, 3. 4 

Glutaceood dfpn, cldcHt son of Ntfam- 
ool-Moolk, left by Id * futliei* iu cliarge 
at Dcbly, 391. His clainn pnMi>> 
ciitAl by the Peahwali, 412. Kin<3rs 
the Ueeeati, 413. PoUioiivil, 414 
GluixtH.* u(kI dam, vizier of the Kmf«n>r 
Alumgociill. a^e under Shaliab CHxl- 
dt-en 

Ghazipoor, cniiflrmeil by Clive to Rujuh 
Riuwfnt Singh, 403 

Gliuzy Beg Teghluk ilcfeatstheMoglmli 
on the banks of tho Indus, loa, l)c> 
feats and puts to death Hu lik Khoos. 
roo, 112. Elected King of Di-hly, II9. 

Uls pmdoiis eum^r. 1 13. Chis»#e« \ he 
title of (riieiuH'iSKl'dceu. His aet.vo 
and beiipflceiiC nicuHiircs, 113. Con- 
quests of his son, II A 
kiUed,114 

Oheios-ood-deen, becomw 
Ghoor, 9U. Spends hts lirotht* Maho- 
med to Invade India, 90. Coiifincz 
Softtan Khouvoo Hollik, 90,1 
death, 83 

Gheiqsood-deen, King of Bciigi 
of,l61 

Qhelaa-ood-deen Balimuny. 1 
the tbremeof the Deocuu, 165. Blinded 
and depowjft, 166 

Qhdai-ood Act Bulbunt oseenda the 
throne of Dehly, W9. fits origin, luu. 
Hagidfioence of hia oourt, 100 . Hiob 
gOTOinnent, 100. Putt down nbel* 
uona of the Hewatees ond In Beugnl, 

100. Bi« oniel CTccntkina, 100, lOL 
Death of hts son, PrinreMohoned, lOL 
Blfdaath,m 




INDEX. 


Qh3fa»ood-deHf KhUJy, tncvoeAi to tfae i 
throne of MiUwnh, t4S. His pescnful ' 
tfll^ and hobits. 144. Failure of hit 
anlnd. and death, 144 % t 

Gliclae-nod^doen Toghluk^omnls to the 
^ throne of Dehly, 113. Qhiity Beg 
• Toghink 

Gheriah, foil of, taken by t1ioEiu;li|^ 
417. Defeat of Blecr 
AliilKj’es, their turbtiloni*e%ul tll'ciiffiH*- 
tiou. 644. Generel oiiern- ^ 

tions ngain^ tiiem, 64^ Attack the 
. # Knglieh in the KhoiTir Katavvl piuix, 

K-V) “ 


Clhisiiy Khan, amreir'ls to the thiteio of | 
;MKl\v:H|||uniler thi< title of Mahtnood \ 
Glioon'^hs roieoned by his vlulrr. , 

'Shiany micciivis to the 

throne ofMKiid^jih. 149. I'oWmxl, 
149 

Ghnlnm Khadlr, Itohilla chief , phimleis { 
friOMds iiticl fiN'rt. &o}l. OnliltiioafUKdoti | 
<»f the ein»K>ror, whom he blinds, .%iilf, 
AlO. Kxe>*tiU‘4 l)> Sifulia, AlO 
Glioory family, the, take Ghttziiy, 89. 

Dynasty of Miihvah, I to- 142 . 

OhUfoor Khan, leit In eoriiuiaiul of | 
Holkar's anny at Indoor. A!«2 Hn 
roiite't with the regent, Tortlsee Itye, 
A92. Who Ijh IvheadetlMAo-i 
tlhtizriery dynanty, 8«, I.n.i of the, 90 
Gl'.ninv (wouKs ’iiulepeiKlcnt under Alp- 
inrueen, 77. Hnsiw^’etiMini, 77. 
tlld fhtaqncs erer'tiHj at, ^4. The luntr- 
doiii liitadeii bv the i^ IjnkTarmrs, 87. 
Taken and pillagiyl by Alla-fKirbdwn. 
of (J-hoor, 49. Kails inui th<? hands of 
the Ghoory fatnlly. HO, 0«». Taken by 
King Kootnh-oii'I-tleen Ktlmk, !^>. In- 
v«d<»d by the Mo^i^huN, 0«. 00. \<#nn 'o 
of the British arinv on, 04:1. f :oii<lftlon 
of the fortraw, 644. Taken by storm, 
64:i, Capitulatfai to the Afghans. (iJH. 
fortifications blov^ up by General 

Ohuxnnfer Beg, at the battle of Alluiid, 
197. His dfiath. 197 
!^frt„..niins»l Hlr Walter, at the battle 
neiier, 671. And at the 
Soobraon, 676, At Chlllian- 
erallah. 6j|6, And at <4ooJer4t. 646. 
PiiTeiie9tneBtkhs,6H6, Whoenrrender 
nnoonditL 686. Hunts the Ai- 
ghanaiy^ to the passes, 646 
Qtegor^wbliabmetit of tbe Mahre^ 
eoart^, 463. Wittutooda a siege ny 
the Hhgbuli. 363. Which is railed, 
463. Bnt aftererards taken by stcalade, 
868. Itedncod by the French, 404. 
Faflare of an Rn<nlffh force bRora, 410. 
Rednoed by the English, 446 
OMpHNlt OohMMi (afterwards Generali, 
mppraswi tbe Vellore mutiny, 666. Hu 
•t^k on Conislif, which he csptitres, 
•78. His psrt fn the Goorkha wa% 
•77. Kiiloi Nt Kaluagsh, ^77 


OirAn, Jim, King of ande, 187 
Glmnr, edicts of Aedka, graven on rcs'ki 
atl^0^aruii'stoihpleAtJ38. i^rtress 
of, ts^^frnin tlu lllttaAe, 186. Fort 
of, QjMMjMlnoea, 147 ^ 

Goa tiHlg^ ythe Portugncee, 106, ite- 
rnxSBMMpr them, 109, 334. BelAktm 
^j&^;*'‘JpsiuallAdjlShah.m Recap- 
Allmqut'rque, and iMtcomcs 
tho^Hpigncsn caiutal, 334. IJnsm*. 

if|^K attiu‘k»-d by the King o^ 
Bivjinibr, 234. Invaded by Jbmhin 
Aili'VOmh, King of IkH^j^noor. who is 
repulsed. 384. Attnckml by Aliy Adil 
Hhuh, of Uecjaimor. 284. Who ahiib- 
duiw the siege, 294. Chanuder of 
Vortuguese acts nt, 2H4. The IriqiilKl 
thm nt, 384. Beslogtxi by King Ally 
Adil .Shah, who is severely n^nliMt 
40u 0 

Gdands, alnirigliial trltw of, 87 
<bulavcry river, 4 

Goiidanl, Cciionel fafterwards nanoral)^ 
hisifiarch iu*n»ss ]|-dia,403. Riskelies 
Surat, 493. Occiipicii the PAshwah's 
disiricte in (luzerut, 408. Takes 
Ahtrashiltad by storm, 404. Attiieks 
the .VIuhraLta eamp. 404. Advises a 
diversion to tlio north, 4.04. TskrM 
Uawedn, 404. Advaiici-inn Poona. 4IM, 
P4rri<« the IJhon* Uhiius 4IM. 
Strength iswltlons of the enctiM’s 
army, 401. 40.1. Ibn'olves a ooiivov 
under rolonei Browne, and ri'tixsii^, 
406. His overt urta rujeeted by Nana 
Fnrnawt'^'s, S.'is 

Gorleheii, M., Freneb eommisstoner, ctm- 
cliid#*s iMUcii with the Knglhh, ill 
GfxlolplUn, tibrl. his award, 446 
Godwin, Gemiral, captures ilangoca, 
fi»3 

OokAma, Xing of Kashin»rx. hU exeava- 
tlotifl at Kaa'^itk, 69 

Gillab hlingh, he'omra ininisuvr Tubrire, 
074. Piirchostr Xu'*huiefe 67 ^ 
Goicondah, fort of, cednl fcf> Malamiml 
flha , King of the Deeran, 161. Trea- 
sure olMibed by him, 161. BeiMjims 
an tnd«rtendeiit kingPint. 183. I'ia 
Kootnb Sbaby dynasty of, 311-21 :l 
Boundaries of their kingdom, 311. 
Helcctod ns the rapltal of Bobitnii 
Krsilly Kootnb Hlwh'j dominlonii, 212. 
The Kootub Bhahy dynasty »r,4lA-:i«{i 
Wori^ of Jbrahlm Kof>t!ib ^ab n:, 
818. Tra/lo of. In bis reignt 418. Oapl- 
tat of, changed to Hvderalsul, 818. llu 
eelehraced inlntster Mcer Joemla, 884. 
Inter rerence 4if the Kinperor Shall Je* 
hin in the aiTairs of. 894. The King 
AtxksiUa Kootnb Khali tffsieged iu rhe 
city, 824. Terms of peaoe. 484. Aivajee't 
halt at, 346. Where lie otitalue money 
and anfltery, 846. Invaded hy the 
Xojfhitls,wboaradereaiM.846. Ifalmi 
a treiity with SumlAta]^ SID. Kliaa 
JehAn miuvlias agalnit tt* 84D, A 
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f cftnvcMilton with Ih-inro Af iidxxim. 
«&!». Wiir (U‘(lar«d hy the einj-enir. 
JWn Who o)^iin>^Uui fortn^ l».An*a- 
fhi'A, .t/Sl7 I/'ffc by, riii|jr*ror 
Aiininn35(‘lx< to r*lMnnj ‘Mrf/ '*Vi, JWT. 
sCiihniitH to Nixtini-ool-Al^' 

(Htriiinlhti dj'iiHrtty, iSN. 

‘>U. JiyniHty cvo/m-^ Uit o^ 

llfHton'd, fh 

(rihii] Ho|n\ (^ipe of, r1i<tr‘ovi‘r^Kf^ ■ 
ftooliib Slnifh of •fiimiiKKi, uidV'.or thi' 
Sikh army airniimt, n||u ttiMii 
thirty <w:'J Wi 

Ooolhurifiih UfiMiM-H fhi^ onpitul <if tbo 
Oii'cati, tfM). Ihiihlin^^ of Kiiiu! f'Vroxr 
Sliiih, Hhl, Ar«’hiti;<‘lun* of iho Ilaii- 
niiiriy (lyimKT\, IH4. IWTipUiui of 
Ihr* (Mfy, IHI, liivOrtUM lis-^ Aiiu***** 
jh-niHl, 'iOrt, Who nilHCA till' ‘2o| 
Ooo|«tJV4, or IhillubhiH, dyiinaity of the, 
6t 

(ionrkhas. ttiefr rUunioions in NipAI. TiTfi. 
Tiiolr iinU'i'tMU'ntH, >u1. Ih'olan* war 
ayainHt il»* lintiHh, hi". ‘i'loMr mili- 
tary r*'|»ul:»t loll, S<*f‘Oii<l (toorkh.i 
('ampiil^'ti, '*711. 'fMu'ir lo-aes, flTll. 
I'roiKJM' mill cvtiMito a tnuiix, 

flHo. Which Iho.v revoke. Hit 
lire lymifHdle*! t<i mIkii tiy l?ir I), Oflit<cr- 
loiiy, Wl. Their w'rvlcrti in the Ficjniy 
iiinriny, 744, 717 

fliuitfli, sir lluifh, iulvniiciN oil (Ivvalior. 
llofeuU the Mahviittiw at Mm'i.'i- 
TsijiHKir, liti5. 11 in i»oHiti»m at Fero/e 
Sheher, «7I. IliitmHl to thi iK-^aa/i*, 
<mM. Advances into flu* runjiVh, tH5, 
Driven hiwk the Sikhs at Unnitinifi.'iT, 
flH.'t. Attneks them fit t^hilliiiriHiilhih. 
<!Sf. Defeat** them at (lOolerAt. niul 
4'iiuiplet«*H the eomine-t of Initif*. »iS7. 
)liii«ed to II iNiriMiv, (i87 
Ootn , kliiitdobi of, Ills antiquity, M. The 
ciiiiltHl of Ik'iiind, l*''l, 1**7. Ih'sleiri-d 
by the noblea of Kinq Moxiiffer, 
Tukoa iiy the 15rn|n*ror Diafiuayoon, 

m 

GovOTiior-treneral apiHtiiiti'il for Deniwl, 
Hnlmr, and Oriiwa, by the Act of 1 77:1, 
47t» 

G.'viud, (Jooroo. hfqh-prienl of the Sikba, 
fintirc of. 3f!d, ydl 

Govind fhint ronttNl by Nujwt-<UMl- 
Dowliih, -liS 

OnUuuu.Mr., imirvlored at Denares, Mn 
OrAm Ihl'OtAn, or vilkiqc* tuteluiy goda. 
.iS 

Grant, Sir Patrick:, iww'hcs Calcutta, 

73S 

Grant, tTope, Britradicr (now Sir 74ope). 
at the siege of l>ehly. 7 if*. DerenU ttie 
Tv>K>i SepoyD at 8er^ ' V>3t, T4T. Routs 
the rel«ls^lD ttohilkhmid, 74n. Takes 
HeMa Ounj, TAb. Defeats the relsds 
at SMttajpoor. 758. And at NawAtw 
fonj, 781. Joind Ii>rd Clyde tn his 
M oAoipalKh agai&dt tbe tantiaccra, 
W8 


' Gtf**athfid, flriqadier. at tlie of Dehly, 
7:iii. I'lirMiert t)ien'U‘lA. «'4'i. JJabAin 
ffirreil man'h to Agra. ♦43. Anirde 
■* fi-ndi thu there, 743, ^farel^'S 

to CiiMTiiio^ Tt:{ 

■■ (Irei'ks, their |»roirre«a enstwanla. lf% 

' 1 heir iiivn-.ion of India, 4B. Ktfects of 

inin4i^'ji£^>a-i<iri. 4K 

j rrn*>77ST"'a|l. dvfi'ats the Mahrattas lA 
{ riiniilur, “ 

i Gntiiiins, Mr., maqi'^trate at Ueminsi 
; tiniMii;' the ^ntinv. _ 

‘ GiiAkorN, thf ir n'volt and ,j.atr(x:ith*a. fl'lr 
I Clinched li\ Sofiltiin Mahniiusl (llumn . 

I 03. Whom tliev maiifcr. hft IUIk*i 

' neiiinst l>ehly. 1‘Jl Mf 

1 Gitiifi riiK**n bi AsofJChiiu^zliek. 

1 Tin* Hutu e Ilf. id I 

' Gmidafia, fori, of, iakpnS^kVuoll.in Mali- 

j itUHid. s| \|M\ 

j fiimua Idiiir ll.io, Mnhtiinj.'ih 

! of .Ihan'^v. To*. Aiid )iiIoi>i« AmiH'l 

I It.io 118 lu'i siirecN-ur, lOJ. JIis deuili, 


lur S‘hnslri‘e moit hv thi (Jsik- 
1*1)01111, fiS'j. Mm- 

I the -riM !>-, AH.' 

hf ihuhi nia'>‘*rr of ZiiOiir 


ilered m tin- -ri* 1 1 '«, Ahj 

G iimroo, t hf ihuhi ma'^Tr of ZiiOiir 
Kh.nn. l.V), tdo 

Giinpiit n.u*. lieieilii.irv iinnUfii «t ITol 
kill's court, b<*coiftiK tho rcgciif pan* 
numr A*ii 

Gniitoor t<ik»*n bv ihc M.i loineilans from 
tlw llinilo*»>. 31H Tiu- revcr-i^'ii ol. 
eishsl to live ihi'/bs'i. Ids Allotted to 
the r.iurlwh afti c Ihi-iihil .him: s d*'al''‘, 
4bll. Ilelil li\ the I'oniiiii of Miidrit*, 
Ipn, .V»r Si!rn*niii'rcd by the Nizam, 
,V.M Taken by the I'indhmoes, .“iSl 

Gurhuel. lu ni'insl by the UnrKh, AHO 

Gnn’“K«>t:i, th" reUi .'M'jioys driven fpnni, 
7A» 

Gii'/er:it. 4 . Turly Hindoo Kinqs of, no. 
MnhuinMnn Kings of, I Hi. Toloiamc 
of lb.* .M'lh dll' dan i lren>y. HW. Uin> 
d«M) teiniiles ol. destroyed, ISA, 1n< 
Muled ])\ Siiiltan MahnurtHl. HI. In- 
vad*sl by Kisttob otsbikvn. idl. ItelM'la 
against APn-oorl-dc'en.^UjjknB^^gjV 
refs'ls, but theihsaffect 
Recninea an imh'penilent kinpooRr i‘il. 
HDtoiy of the MnhomiHliii Kings of, 
1 32- ] :iy . ‘JO I -2114. 1 ts iiuTeitsfv i |>o\ver 

ifnder RnbiVilur Shah, 2:iai W'lio ia 
driven out bv the T.ni).)crfl||k'hKinin. 
.vmn, 2".A, thrupi'vl by th*«|ftiiM>mr 
}loo]nn\o«m, 235, 202. AndV *on in 
charge to his brother Askari Miraa, 
233. I nsiirrertion aqaiiiot the Moghnlo, 
who retire, Csnifnsiona and fw 
lielliona^of the ofl^>ni of state. SM. 
Tinally annexed ti> the empire, 201. 
KebelUon in, againat the Kniperor /U- 
l;Hir. 2(*4. Submita. 2(3;. Visited bf 
the Em}ien>r JehAngeer, S2», Plnn- 
dered by tbe Mahrattns. 849. 384. 

The grout of choath obtained iri P^ 
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knjee GAikimr, 875. But imiiited t> i Haronn^iU-Rubccd.kiiiaTiiitoiicf liidUf 


fuiuuH fAniiQ«a, 575. DemEudfi of tlie i 
PAhwah 14 prcosed, $<7. In tlio 
IhMKte^of Uio Mabrattan^MI. Btiiert 
t»y tho Gaik war, 452. iftllah titKiiia 
•■ent to, 488. Uperarionii of Ganeral 
GiMldanl ill. 485. Coloncii _ 

forces in, 05A. Reduction 
wxaeifiiionii lit, by the Brii ^ 

Hn-alior. fort of, subinlts^ Sotiltaii 
Aluhinood of Giitizny, (0). Taken by 
the Mabonicilanr, 85. by 

*AUmi»h from the Hlud(K)e. SC. Taken 
by Shere K)mn, 243. Captured by ( 'up- 
tain Pclbain, 404. Affairs of. in IH45. 
0 <t2. AnL of, 503. tiiit-pecU^ of in- 
tercniuWwkh t^^ikhs, (8(4. Adeanc^ 
of Sir Ovieiunein 

by Tantitt .i *1,.. 

Stormed a 
1(000,758 

Gwalior cr>ntin(r«tit, mutiny oLthe, 745. 

Deftated, 747 • 

Gymnasia in India, 15 



Bartle; 


fond the reliete, 757. 
Faptnrad by Sir Kiiirh 


classes in 


jrivet 
8 ve Im 
Hajv Kill 
Kachui' 
151. 

Half Bat, 
Hell, Oa|it 


lIATilT.ATTONS of various 
Indiu. n 

Hafiz 11 Kt.ari, Ib^hilla chief, 

I > I -e rizivr, and jja.vs 
h»U'* '-■»l ' "d killnl, 4»4 
rtnc<*. net’ofiics Kinir of 
the ’itle of Heidnr, 

V JiifA^y. and death, IBB 
the, 618 

n, his iiibours to ini)irovc the { 

Malrj5.'«;i2 ^ * 

liuni<«d KImn, nnelc of Xizani oobMonlk, | 
made deputy viceroy of Oiimrat, 178. ' 
Kefn^ to idve up his oflioe. 574.«D«> 
foQted luid driven out, 875 I 

Eftmoed Lody, flrat Mahotnetlan ruler of 
Mooltan, 80 

Hansdte ceded to the East India Ooin> 
pony, 488 • 

Eansy, fort of, captured I7 HusecKid of 
Qhuzny, 88. Betaken by the Rajah of 
Dehly, 87 

iijz-'^^^sory. nfipoiiited gover- 
688. ttarohea against the 
Sikhl^UTO. Hii^ manifesto, 870. De- 
feats the eihmy at Moodkn;, 870. And 
at Feme SVher, 672. And at Sag. 
braon, Els pahlio natifleetion 

rwperf W evente 4n the Punjab, 87.> 
Uia tif w with tho fKfkh govcnnueril, 
d7A dOUed to the pseratie, €70. As* 
■eoti to acontSfinaiioe of Brltliih son* 
tipl to the VmfISb. 877, Crudes a, 
near to^y wltn the i^iiclpal diiaf*, 
877. sEvtow of bis i^emmSttt, 67A 
Iwrii l-Q^ ; 678 

BnitoA..M of XWk Bsngsaia, said to 
have toilii ONa founders of Ibe 


co&msidirdn-cIBef at 
I to march to Eorinva- 
ihes Bangalore, 
a forces at SedaSemr and, 
Takes Seringapatolu ^ 
Raised to the pvarage., 

loncl. hla services In the 
lust the Muhratta*(, 48.2. 
itieiiiiriilpr Ouiiu«>sh. 484 
Lionel, defeats H(Bsoin Ally in 
.Malabar, 525 

liiiotuin, suifoeeds to the throne Of Kash 
meiv, 151, Ilia dHuth, 151 
na»4iitapoi>r. Nnc'ipnt Aryan citvpf, 41 
Haatingi*, Mr. Wainni, appeanted pu- 
vemor-iKuetal. 480. AM«nnics toe 
government, 482. Jlis early Bares*', 
482. Hi** triuiiiai'i1o*.H with the vjKiev, 
485. With whom he oonolndes a 
treaty for the spoliation of Uuhil- 
khnntl, 488. Gives onlers for (bo 
campaign, 484. l*rnaix*vlty of his • 
dnanciai roenHiirea. 484. Hcsitlllty of 
tlw Council towards him, 455. Pt- 
fltUms against him eni'ournged, 48/*. 
T)m<atonH to disMilve the Council, 4HA. 
The cows of Nundkoomnr, 4K5. Dll* 
MpprovoH of liie treaty with liugholM. 
488. Orrlorn a siiapenalon of hostilities 
witii tho Mahmttas, 489. 8(ip|K>rts 
tho Bonitoy govimmont. Mid tondf 
troopn (waiiiht the MahmttOM, 490, 401. 
NegotiaU^ with Mooclnjeo Bbtoli^,^’. - 
lanors" tho tn-aty of Wurgnom, W5, 
ProfKMCH a new treaty with the Mah* 
mttas, 483, DisixUrhi'S a force to 
make a divmiou ngalnat T.liem,*4(4. 
Km.'co^a of bis dicirrQion,v4n5. Pur- 
clnuMzi lIofAlajce Bh5slay*K neutratU> , 
485. Ratifles tho treaty of f:albye,4»8; 
His energy on rcuei|ii of llic catas- 
trophe at MSd 'Ss, 501, ikiciirea DjO 
neutrality of the NIxmik 505. lieclincs 
to fissiiit Dchlv, 508. His admJid4tnf- 
I4«>n of jnfnP'H, 510. Creates t'!e 
Hudder T>etrfU)y Court. 511. DemmuiS 
for money in Bogland, 511. GoCx to 
Benarps to, and rcqiiinw a coDtTUfurt.l"ii 
from, 1la;ab Chey t Siiiph, 513. Whom 
be impriiunm In ills paluc«$, 513.- K '* 
capes to ChiinihT, 512. IIJs miHto’Tr 
opvratlonp ogainat Cheyt Sitigh, 
gettleo thebfiniial payment of Bendrea, 
513, His trantogtloiis with the Kawt s 
VJtler of Oudh, 113 And with the 

B4fnmf515. Hlsaccuiailoiis 
them, 515. Thdr tn*osi]60 sels^by 
the Vawdb, anff pnnlv paid iiito\4a 
'Bmigat trsoaury, 518. His ttodto^kme 
Ttopectlng FyzooHa Khsa, 518, 514. 
E1M of bis promdlngs to Hdilf ' 
535. 

. toDd,5lL OharsefeproThHadm* “ 
kioli,5irlHto etoptow to 1 
515. bAitb a tosnskstf «f 
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.nmisz, 


^ mrnt, )1A. Ills fmprachment Md 
trial, 61A. ltlfi(1rath,6iC;> . , 

lllpiicjnraa of (. uolra, 

Karl (i6i hiH admlnlwtyty^ 'Kj fl rt tn-q, 
cOrdcred by the CimrvfLff >i.'*topa to 
adhere to a policy of n]% ji entiun, 
A81. JIta nioneurm aigai p ^»JfA>‘V «*h* 
wah, <W3I. Who execiitca ] . 9 
Mi. OnrIiidcH a aitbelHf^ .rcaty 
with ttie Knjnh of NairiM>oB 
from hie tmmiiicls by lV<>£aniilnKt 
AKfi. Takes the field agaitiA Mio Piiid- 
hareoa, AHd. h'on*ce tOndi^ to co. 
oiierato with him, AHii. Marrhca upon 
(twnlior, AM;, JHia offer to Ameer 
Khan, A8U. Aimoxea the ICahratta 
doriiinlona, Ahl. Destruction of thoi 
Pi IK i hslrr'C fm.‘bMiter^, OhH, 804. Settle- 
•irieiit of the minor atatea, 004, 000. 
IlntlfleH the tn.*iity entered into witii 
the P^hwuh, Ooa. Opinion in Kinr- 
land on the war, AOfl, HoatUity of tlie 
Court of DInrtoni to him, 000. Hie 
anpport of native cxlncation, 000 . Hia 
ivil and tinaiicial odminiatration, fioo. 
Secures tliu ct^iiaioii and ptin'haao Lif j 
ditiirapoor, AOO. ('aiiMsi of ttie clond 
whio)' m-ersliiwUiwed his bint days, 
(iOl-4'jOH. lUsiii'n^. tU>.t 
U avolock, Colonel (afterwards Sir ITcnry ), 
joins Sir J. Oiitram with his division 
Hfralnst the PerHlans, 710. Joins Neill 
at AUaluilwid, 700. His march to 
Cawuiioor, 700. His force, 700. De* 
fmts tlio r»bi!lt at Panduo Nnddee, 
700. Reaches Cawnimor, 707. Destroys 
the palace and niogasino of liitiUMir, 
707, Crosnes over to Ondh, 707. Beats 
the enemy at OunAu, 707, And ai;niu 
utf Busherat Ounj, 707. Harulies to- 
wards Lukhnow, 707. Rdfelrea to Miin- 
ffiilwar, and saves Nell), 707. Defeats 
the rebels near Bithoor, 788. Joined 
)>y Sir James Outrain and Nell), 708. 
Ilesence the mirrlson of Lukhuow, 709. 
His death. 748 

Havelock, Oolotiet William, killed, 884 
Hawking In India, 18 
Hawkli>s, Captain, joins Sir Henry 
Middleton's fleet, with his wife, 389. 
His provions proceedings, 389. His 
advontnres at Agra, 389. 030 
Ray. Mr., sent to the NawAb, and de- 
tained as a hostage, 4A9 
Hearsej, General, disbands the 19th 
Sepoy regiment, 719. Disarms the 
mntloeerA at Barrackpoor, 730 
Heath, Captain, destroys the lemains of 
' Cheetoo's rUidhArees. m 
Bnsra Slo^, itonna the citadel of Ta- 
nore, and' puts A jdOt Singh to ilaatb, 
888. Becomes regent, 668. Murdexed, 
ww 

Hegira, era of the, 70 
HsMw, lOng of Kaabmen. As Hajy 
Khan 

RsjAa, gemmcir «f luma, asnA an 
aspedUtan to oengm li^i^ ft, 188 


If £ma his fonodatlin of the ChalAkya 

dynarty of the Caniatlc. 88 
ni^ipoA. Hindoo mlnistGT'to the Emperor 
j^homer^ Shah floor AiUly, ;M8. De- 
feats Ibra T'Hi Khnn flour, 340. Follows 
his master Into Bundolkhnnd, 347. ]%.«• 
covers Agra and Dehly from Hoouiu • 
aq2,^..n47. Mandicr again«t Agra and 
DSniJrllH. Tiikiw Agra, 300. A 1 
Dehly, 350. Assinncs the tiUa of Rajah 
VIkrarii Aji-ct. 3#W. Drfeatcil by the 
Em)ieit>r itdcbnrat Panipnt.'iOO. Tok^n 
prlimner anil beheaded ^68. His cha- 
racter, 306 

Henry, Prince, of Portiig^ his disco- 
veries, 310 ^ 

'.HcrAt, besieged by|.the Vmg of Persia, 
609, Edward P|^iTrr'H defence of, 
839. The sbgc GuaranteefI 

by Persia from fn^ attack, 
Captured by tlic PcrMiTiis, 713. But 
given VP, 714 

If erl)ert, 'Major, defends the fort of At- 
tonk. (‘>87 

HlblMTt, Captoin, killed, 785 

Hill, Major, his defemo of Pegu, 693. 

Relieved by (rcncral Gmlwin, 69.S 
HImala>a mnnntnins. 1. I'lieir situa- 
tion. 3. Inhabitants of the, 3. Form 
northern bounduiy of India, 2. Scenery 
of. 2, 7 

HindAl, Prince, becomes King of Kash- 
mere. nndcr the title of K(M)tnb-ood- 
.'ivn, 180. His rii'ath, 18b • 

HindAl, Mlrsa.fsin of the Eni|iemr Babur, 
albitterl the governniemt of Sumhhnl, 
334. rConspircs against bis brother 
Hoomsyoon, hnt forgiven, 336, 237. 
Joins his brother Honmajoon on the 
resil to Kabnol, 349, Killed, 349. De- 
feats Tartar Khan and a Gnsmat 
army. 392 

Hlnde, Colonel, mtores order In Bewah, 
701 

Hindoos, niiinlier of. In India, 8. Their 
faith, 9. Their character and manners, 
9,10. Their food, 11. Their eustoine 
in eating, U. Their costume. '>2. 
Their amueements, ' 
honses and furniture, eon- 

ditioQ in ancient times, 30. llieir re- 
ligion, 38. Thdr oeremiiliiials, 38, 39. 

, (*4innectlun between caste discipline 
and religion, 82. Hint. > sects, 33. 
Condition of the people iiA^*** time or 
t^Aleuiider the Grest, 48.P*^eets of 
the Greek invasion on 48. Re- 
vival of Hindooisra aad peraoenthm of 
the BoedhWs, 06. The new tetth 
praoe^*eil througlioat India, 06. Their 
effente to rcalst the Mahninedaii in- 
▼adeis, 80, 87. Confederation fornerl, 
hnt fails. 87. Defeat the MabomMana 
at Narraln, 91. But defeated thme hr 
Mahomed OhwMy, 93. Redneed at 
Bhiba,]U8. Defeated at IMagnrii.iaA. 
And in Gnaerat, 168. Sooeesd In 
drtvii^outthaMahamrtaiiMie. Da 



^Ilf 

letted by SlkiuMtar Lody, I3d. 
Intilvnuioe of them, 197. Htlml ut 
Mosuffer lAnn tad hie gratglflon 
Alimeii IM, IS5. The JUtnr, or their 
jeowherd klniie, 147. TliAr warn trith 
^he KU« of^e Di»ran, Kid. m. Who 
nuuMtfffBB them, 160. Ahfne<l 
ftUMMcreof ihein.I68. Tlejgl 
fltf the Doocan, butcxniiptH Mniit, 

*7#. Their worke of Irrigation, 212. 
Their rclifrttnM rltei* mit vxtinjfuiHhttl 
the Mahonierlan riilen# 226. Their 
rv'lttionH wit4 their Mahimiedun nia«- 
ten*, 226. 227. Their vllli^re a*inilnih- 
tratiou^^, 22K. Tlieir si'liools, 220. 
Apl)oiiit*^|^4) phu-ee of iii^rh rank liy 
the KmpiTo^V f. 266. lieKuted tiyS 
llabnr new 262. HooijiH>»Kitrn | 
rarnpalfm tho*« of lhiiid(‘i> { 

khuiid. 2<1- pl'iie Kiii|M>ror Akbur*^ - 
toleratl Inliiicls,’ 277. Thoir i»<nv»'r 
in SoutlM'rn India at fl 

battle of I'uiikoK*. 6(H». MiutaariY'^l l*y 
tlieKmperor Aiininpxelw*. :M2. And the 
cupitartuii-tax reimpoaecl n|Miii tiiem, 
042. AbolitKin of coriius'rion of the 
Kmeliflh f^overninent of Itulia if h th«‘it 
tinnplee, 662. KfTecre of tvluenf.ion 
ii|N»n tihon. 710. ]n(bieiu«>of ntaUaial 
and Midden pr^inriUMi iifion them 711. 
Their af(«tatioti n’HIxetJ'. ; f he nettle. 
Iiieiii of the royal funitl.v of 716. 

Their prediction of I’lnNuy, 716. Their 
ijellWein ni«trotoiry« "lA. Their alita- 
naos, 716. He view of their perloil of 
tlie hlnUijy of linliu, 702 
Kindtiatan, meaning of the nonw, 4 nvt^. 
How defiiiiM, 4 

Hiilop, Sir Tiioniiu, mtnmanda the armv 
of MailraK, 086. Uiiiteit with S# J. 
kfaleo III, AStt. They ctoii the lelvaiiee 
of Hfilkar’n army, 062. And fMent it 
at Uehidpoor, 406. Cairtiires Talnair, 
and hunm the commandant, 407. 1>U- 
eiL^alon in England on toe event, A27 
Boblunike, Sir Jtdiii, Preddeiit of the 
IjkMrd of Control, hia policy in the war 
il l Afi^^aniataii, 641 

Virian, ooiKnies pure Orient- 
aliw^j^^iiicatioii, 626 

Bodaon, Uea^anUafterwarda Cnpialn), 
tain march aBaiiiHt the Sepo^f niutineeni. 
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B4>i baia ^aatr. Sft Dvikil 
Holkar, MalhairBAo, BahnttachleCtiiii. 
reeeivm a grant of dionth of Gnacrat, 
*776. Hie TH«i1atoi7 o«eration#ih im- 
perial temtoiry, S7f. Einilea MoxnITer 


K^ra expedition, 677. livvlea contri- 
biinona In Bomlelkbnnd and a/ far aa 
Chadh, 377. AUaK'hed by tlw imperial 
forrea, $77. And Saadat Khan, and 
loroed to retreat, 378. AMiiita in rap* 
nremlng a rebellion of the ItohlU^ 4$D. 
Uia poHeiaiooii, 483. ilarchoM Into iial» 
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L /oreeat the Knanoor pane, 
louay of SiiMiia, 806. Jlii 
~ ^idla, 89. $ Take# tlio 
Me emrvitt, 
aeachdRi; 
power, 820. Uia forcei 
iiidiii, 8HU 

lint lliko, defee^ RImlla'i 
Oojein, 846. Hut in turn 
^ . Defenteil by fitndla. 847. 
to Poona, and defeate the 
luid Sindia, M7. ludiioeti hie 
> aoixMit the olfla* m Piahwah, 
AA:i. Dnelinea to join a league againec 
the Englteli, .*18:1. ItetuniH to Malwnh, 
544. llie profeedliijfK 880. IkmiandM 
riioiith of the IbiiiHli geiienUM, 860. 
Military inoveiiinitH agiUiiNt liim, AfiU. 
CnmfN'lK Mon>4on fo n tn-ni, 860. Fnfa 
to take Dfhly, A(H). Retiree to nHnn- 
IMfi'f, 861. PiuMu'il by OeiK'nil IaW, 
861. 1'liinilei‘H the liooAli, 861. HU 
rnielty and vindictivenem, 861, 868 
iJefeatrxl by Moiixon at I>ef^,86l. JIU 
cavalry rouicii by General Lake, .'iOl. 
IkaiCpiil in I>eeg, uliiih ia taken by 
atonn, 861. E«'‘hik*', 8i;i. Airu-kid 
and dnf<«te<l bylJe*‘eml Lake and by 
Captain Royal. 862. Joine Sintiiu, 862. 
Rnt alone intiidea ihe JhinjAlt, 86.1. 
SniHi for |H-e e, Treaty eondiuled 
with him, 86 i. Plumlers the eoniitry 
on idM return, 868, H is extorctnii from 
.Teyixvir and Jhamdee, 868. Hvccimeji 
ItiKiine and dies 868 

Holkar, .Midhtir Kiio. adojitCHl aa aurcemor 
to Jiswniit Run IJolkar, .Mr2, Events 
at hli court, &'.p 2. .Man !i of Ul« army 
for the iJecean. 8h2. lint Hioiiijed by 
the l)rltislt#l Moliid|i'ior. 8irj. WMere 
they are di'featiHi, o'M. Retieata to 
MmidUore, 838. MakeM a tri'aty of 
fa-an*, 8161 

UoIIhiiu, Mr., governor of Mwlras, hiscor* 
rnpllon, 822. ilr*H>rtH hU post, and 
HttiU for England, 822 ^ 

Ilolwell, Mr., UeffMidM the fiui/vry of Cal- 
rulU agniimt Siinij otKl-Dowbah, 423. 
A'liniU a fiiie of trii< e, 423. Tlie pan i- 
ami dlMirinefl, 423. .Sent an n priMincr 
to Mraii^hidabad, 424. AHMiiii<H>char/« 
of the pn-Hideney of Br-npal, 488. Pro. 

a n*voInllosi to Hn]H>r<ifi<]« Mi***? 
JafPer, 4.V'». Whieh Ik effeetod, 

Sum jiald him for In* nervUxsK, 487. Jils 
rennaiKtruiiee and advice to ttu) Coun- 
cil of Cftlentta, 4i»l 

Borne, Lieutonnot, at the dege of Dehlyi 
Uu 

Boofdily, town ofi^ngllKh ftetory M*n- 
bllKlicd at. n$n. Cannonaded by Cap- 
tain Nlrhobvrti, 363. Captured by 
f 'oloncl Clive, 425 

Hootunyoon Toghluk narendi the fhpOM 
ot Debly, 121. His dentW; 121 

Roomfiyooo, Prince (ancrwaitle 
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of India), nernpica Agm fer Ui 
231. Ueoomi JotinpcKit, SKf» 
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BU UloMi at Agra, iP' k Death of fiooiala Longa, mooeoda to thttliioliOgI 
hla father 283. • Afl<'e,tij ,*« tiirone, , Itooltan, 163. Bopulaw an annr^!Ml 

2^. IfolmnxmTMoi Tinitheri*,* Dahly, 165. Abdicates In favonb nt 

JtS4. HlsflrstonmpaL J^^lieBlogeii his son Fif:'»ae, but resomes nntliorlty, 

fiLiiUnjur and compebr ^^' ^tosiib- 165. Hisitibath,165 . 

iiilt, 234, 286, 242. ** Eoosein Liingair.,racoeedstothetbfoiik 

234. Defeats the ni Mooltan, 160. His kingdom an- 

Byanii, vSA. AilvaiicwA Di hiy, 160. Confined as a 

dur 8hnh of Guanrat, 280,1 statefin^oDer, lAO () 

» be dofoata and coinpela to the Hooseln tfiaam Rbah, auoceeds to tiie 
hdnnd of Diu, 280. 2ft2^5^X%'npi£B throne of AhnifKlnugger, 297, HOT. Con- 

<>uai'nt,^od gives the pi%lnoe fu tlnucs th^war «ith Beejapuor, 2(#. 

charge to biA brother Aakarv, 280. Bis doniiniona iiivarled by Ally Adii 

ItMiegCM and takes Ohani|ianoir, 280, Shah and H unnii of Ber;janpmr, 298, 

292. Marrhes against BhOre Khan, 8o7. Joins ihe Mahontiidl^ /ciMlition 

286, 242. Taka Goiir, 280, 242. Dc- ogaiitAt Bcejaimraer, 2f , 368. Hia 

feaml by Shth'c Kban, 280, 242. Again interview with Ramrtj, 3o7. 

tiiarchos against Sh^re Khan, and Is GiveA his ^nd Beebee in 

*t(>tg)ly defeabHi, 287. HU painful tnarrlugetu Ally AcHf^'^ah of Beeja- 

wanderliigs, 287. Heaehes Amerknte, l)Oor, 298. Whose sls^ Hnddea Sitol- 

vliere his son Akbiir is born, 2HH. tana ho lusrnes, 298. Atthobattteof 

Ffiils to olibiln a footing In .Sinde, 238. Taltkoc*, 299, 8(t6. His fnmous nnnnon, 

1l«>t{rus to Kandahar, 288. Itc^entHra and artillery coiiinmndor, Chuletiy 

India In triiiinnli, 21N, 201. Takra JUanny Khan, 299.308. Orders Hamnii, 

Kandahar, 249. Ar.d drives his brother llajah of Btiejanugger, to be iioheafled, 

Kaiiirdn from KaUjol, 249. lle-nnited 8lMi. Invades the Beejapoor territory, 

to his nife and son Akliur. 249. Ar- bnt dies, 8(^, 868 

ranges the affairs of Biidukshto, 249. Hooseln Shah Khnrky, micreeda to the 
Tletake* Kabool, 249. And Budiiksban, throne of .loonpmr, I AH. Invades 

*.'49. Thaith of hia brother UlnrUl, *200. Orissa, 1A3, 104. Attacks Ownllor and 

lilimU hie brother KamrAn, 206. Who olibiins tribute, 104. AiUnipts to taK«) 

flies on his way to M<Hrn, 206. Joined Dehly, but defeat etl iiy the emperor, 

at rcslmwnr by his sun Akbnr and 104. Loses his kingdom, and resbh's 

Sksiniin Khan, 2AI. IMeat^ SikundiV Vti Bengal, 161 * 

Hliah's army, 201. Rc-enti’rs Dehly, HofMlmng, Sooltnn of Malwah, defeatel 
*J0I. His singular death, *201, 202. by Altmed of Giiseriit, 1.30, ISO. ]>« . 

His character and acts, 202. Ills tomb, featetT by King Ahmed Shah Wully of 

20:i the Deccan, 168 

Boeniaytin Shah Bahmnny, succeeds to > Hooshuug Gboory, King of Jlalwab. Sv 
the titfoiie of the Decc«c|il7i» Blinds { Mtp Khan 

nndlmprlfioiishlabrotli«7Hn'»un,]7l. ! Hope, Brigadier General Adrian, atomia 
Hlri cruelties, 171, 17*i. HU death, 172 ' the Mai^niere at Lukhnow, 701« And 

BfKMf'ln Ally, Bj'ed, governor of Bohar, j carries the Bvgnm Kothee, 762. Killed, 

e«tN)uses the cause of KeroksiAr, 868. i 708 ^ 

Mario commander of the forces, 804. Hornby, tfr„ president of the Bombay 
And vloeroj^ the Deccan, 304. The Gntincil, igiiorce the convention (rf 

einiHWor's plot ngaiiwt him, SOO. At- Wnrgnom, 492 

tmked by DAood Khan, w‘ho is slain in H6 h, mioriginal triite of. ^d 
nction, 300. Defeated by the chieftain ! Household cniployrnent, ^ 

Dhabary, 866. Sopports the Mahratta Hf>ntmann,CoiiiclIuB,hisToyi Vindin, 
Itojtth't TSiitr, 300. Makes U>rms witlt , 280 

Hhiui, 807. Retnnis to Dehly with on Hubeeb, son of Mahmood '%iah.n., efa^ 
Immouse reGtine, 807. The emperor rated to Gie Guroiie ot Qtisemt ns 

aubmlta to tlte Iwothers* demands, H07. { Mnsnffer ghab 111., 

FWokslar pot to death, 968. Marches , and insurrections of his 294 . 

with the Enipenir Mahomed Shah His kingdom annexed to empire, 

towards the Deccan, 871. Consplracv 294, Goes Into Kattywar, m 

foMned against Hooseln, 971, Who is Hnddra Booltana, of Beejapoor, gmiried 
mnrdere^ 871 to Hposetn Nisam Shah of Ahmed- 

Bfroedn Al^, Uyeth general, dsfreted nngilw, 398 ^ 

by Colonel Hartley In Malabar, 6*28 Hndson, Henry, ms endeavonr to find a 
HoQsein Aighooii, Bhah, vleeroy of tha north-west phaaspe to India, 284 C 
}hinJAb,limfcg!BeaiidcaphtreBMooltan, Hnerba, Spanish officer, eoostvneli a 
' 166. Bebomai Xitg of Sinde, 168. tffindepontat Soobrton, 674 
ItetroUds Sokknr, 168. Forces the j Hngheit, Admlial, his IndaoMva migngi^ 


287, lffi8. Helps the emucror to rsedi < fiaffivln. 869. Goss to itombf te 
EandaliBP^298 . ^ * mfitilOg 
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Culo||^ attAcks K6pttl Drooff, 

Bu&beeir iMo, 8i7ajee'»ff«iani].plaDdon 
^Khand^ auil lierar, ;HW Agtdn aeat 
*on a pluiHldrAig expedition, U40 
lliinibentoiie, Colonel* ralHn the cl 
atid croaten a dlvialon ag«ii 
AutUuriry, nuacbeN I 
^t^bautchery, Aid. lU-caUed, A04. 

raised by Tlp|it>o, A<H 
Bniue, SurKtMiiy uiurdettiii by Vailoo 
Tiiinhee, A7I» 

llniiiofid ^au, a eunuch, caneeitbe death 
of QtuMBjChikiid Beobra, HI A 
Huiuecrii0^iiiutiu> at |jc|K>ya at, 7itA 
llitiiooinaii, %ofii||r god, image of, a^ 
UefjatiiiirKcj^jV ^ 

Huntt, thi*ir BHITon of India, A4. l>o* 
fenud by^QPanwjViUtya, A4 
11 miter, Coiwc, cuitfliu^ by the Iffah- 
nittas, A8H. Itcleaiuxl bK (ieueroJ 
l^ltaler, MS 

ifiinieo Uukah, piYitecU Eiiivipcaos in hie 
fui’t of Uhurruiiiiirxir. 720 
llnrpal iMi. of IJi^igurh, nivoUa and 
doiVata the Mahomi^ana, ill. Taken 
iiiul doyed alive. III 

Ilumie Kriahii. Itajah of Bhota«, adroita 
Shdre Khan, and loM hla fort, 242 
lliirruu, ^Indliaroe diier, hie deprada- 
tiona in Central India, »74. JHia death, 
574 

II nri^ Flint, hie force of KahrattaapiOS. 

Jifine Lord Coma'allin, 624 
Uitawin Bahmuny, mairiod to theilaugh* 
ter of the golilmidth of UtigrlKul, Jf>7. 
Hit amdc, i 00. Blinded and iniurinouod 
by hia Lirothcr the king, 171, rut to a 
rrucl death, 172 # 

Huwuii Soor, employed by Jumdl Khan, 
of Jounpoor. 20U 

Uusrut Mahhl. Queen of Ondh, holda 
tha Mooaee Bagh, but driven out by 
Oolmm,762. At Baililly, 76H 
Hydo, Mr., uppoinUal pui^lle judge, 4fl0 
Uyder Ally takes the Held on behalf of 
^e Myaotejgovbrntiienl, 440. Katurea 
no. Hill rise and progcHK*, { 
ate the MaUiuUaa, 464. 
Beduoea ^var ow anwll auttea, 464« 
Bepoeoa nte Uajah of Mysore, and be- 
conM aiitireniv, 4M« AtUoked Ijy^ 
Mahra^ta, 407. And defeated, 407, 
Jolninaain Ally agaitiiii the Biigllah, 
4dii.' jhey attack Cofouel Hmith,ttM, 
469. HLid are defeated, 469. Hyder 
denoaieed ai a oeorper and freebooter, 
Hia power and enmt^, 470. 
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■oufhwanla, 47A 
wltb M* U%47:b 
btiiith, and dictatve 
ity at Ifmlrna, 4i:i* 
?ar aith the Mabrnttaa, 
irrub his domlniona, 474. 
It MulliKiia and boriugaimta to 
Appealo to the BnglUh 
10 474. Ahandiuicd, 474. 

tbo llahratta tf»rnM, 479. 
Mahratta territory , 489. 11 is 
I Madras, 494. eHla repiitod 
alliance with Nium Ally, 404. Bur> 
renden hia ooiiqiwsta fn>m the English 
and Nawiib of Arcot, 496. UeoUnes to 
attack Mahd, 49H. But jahw the 
Fnmch la defending it agaiiist the 
English, 499. His aotJre nrttooadli^, 
498. Defeats the Paldn Naia^4b of 
Kurjiuh and annexes his tcrrlt-ory, 498. 
Takes offence at a treaty with Autalut 
Jung, 498, 490. Ills uegotiutiona with 
tlie Mahrattas, 490. ills rxcelient 
army. 499. Advances on Mwlrsa, Auo. 
Invests Arcot, and defeats the Englit.U. 
AiKi. Takes Arcot, 4iM. BeMlcges 
Wandlwssh, AOi. Which is miievsd, 
Defsated by Eir E. Coote, 90;;. 
Whom he attseks at Trlpasors, A02. 
Defeated at the passof Bbolinghur, A02, 
Ills last mottivuU and death, A04. His 
ciisiwctcr, 004. Cotnpanid with lilva- 
jee, 004 

Hyder Kooly Ktisn set np an a rival of 
NiBaiTi>o«>l-Muolk,672. Who ovcrconicv 
Uyder, 679 

Hyder Khan, governor of Ohuzny, taken 
prisoner, 648 

Hyder, Ifeer, miirden tlio Byed Uboscfn 
Ally, 87 F. Cut to pieccH, 871 

Hyderabad, city of, founiied, 818. Us 
public, edilii'efi, 91 Hu'ked by Aiininu'' 
cebe, 884. PliiudercMl ttie MoghiilK, 
860. 8ubVniM to Nisam^ool-SCooik, 
874. Oocnpba by M. Bossy, 418. lii- 
ve*i(4 by Balabut Jtiiig, 418. Affalrn 
of. In 1848, 096. Bod effocrUrif Chun, 
doo Lalls* wlmlnistration, <f96, D«*iit 
of, to the British governnumt, tVJo. 
Districts assigned to English inanafp'- 
meut, 697. CondlUou of the city durbjg 
the mutiny, 760 

Hyderabad (h» Blnde), meeting of the 
Amsetrs of Bfnda ami Major Ontram as, 
66). (;aptursd by Sir C. Napier, 616 

Byknisye, Uensral England ebseksd at. 


470 . . 

Ooailiinei the war with tlm lO^iah. m 

471. £staldishsaafleee,471. Campaign IBBAHIM, aiAcaeds to the thrdbs of 
mpsnod s 0 aluat lilm tqr ColoneiB Smith ^ Obnany, 86 . Uts death, 88 

Imd Wood, 471. Hyder's dUBcottlsi, Ibrahim, Frinoe, ralasit to ths throne of 
473. Offers tents, which ars rsfuied, Kashmete, 182. Bnt deposed by the 
473. Befimes the terms oC the Madnw Inpi^ gmeral, 182 # 

Cennell, 473. Defeets Oohmil Wood Xbmhim AdB bhah I., snowMb to the 
«tOomoor,47S. Beoovsss hia lessee la Beejapocr^ 2fKL Dsmatuls 

~ ' MshAL 479. AppaMebes the ilffivery of his broUheV fraas tns 

I nepouetei wtth Mie Ceiat- Fonafucse^isit refused, 2dA 



IBB ^ ^ 

tlio Q*« torrltonL I tbroneof Jnonpnor, 102^ ConBoH4«tit 

22% Sui*q^>tA>Uitho tW^h/r Becja- i hi% kinmlom, 1^2, 128. ^akuBKaiiauj, 

pTMir, 2()A, lli’nlB|l|FVi^y Hcxmy i IAS. Milbary eTcnts at his i«lgn, fA8. 

In hln doininlonS^' ^eforms . His ckAth/S^S 

bis army, 2AA. AH>tUt3M L iah of Ibrnliim Shah 8oor, driTd^ntoit'bellloff, 
]h^‘jami);t(cr, 290. 24i». Dorlair* himsfilf Rlntf of Dehly, 

2ttA, At war with the | sf'i^iM, 24fi. D^oateil hy 

ceaw, *i9<i. Fonnatlon o^K «tlon j Bikubwt-JShJih Soor, 247. Aiid by 

aKulnst him, 291;, a a n>- nunistcr iltmioo, 247. Be^oraea t'hin 

iiuwihI tionlition formcvl, Defeats of the Af^haus of Moeuna, 247. Put 


T)(Xit-han Nl/iun Sluih ut On^iVti, bif;;^ 
atmlii ilotAit<Hl hy Ihinrliaii, ftn. lie 
(‘oinm !n«)roMP unrl rrnrl, 297. (.’otitinue^ 
the BtniwrjfU' with Ahiiietliiiitrjrer, 297, 
Kelielllon of his ixenorul Hell KIiwkiI* 
M(H»lk,297. Hirt (li'ttth, 297 

Ibruhint Ailil Shah II., son of Rhnh 
^riuiinaxp, HiieceodH to the throne of 
BtfJhp<ior, JIOI. I'ntbioted hy the 
QuwMi-tUiwiwr Chnnd DiM'iioe. 301. 
Wh(» camw-s the rcmovnl of the Uefrent 
Kninil KIimh, 30 l. Kishwiir Khan 
KiUToeds Kiitiiil as nveiit, 301, The 
kliivf's marriti^^ with Miillika Jelian. 
3i»J{. l)e< laics his liuleia-idence of 
Dllawtir Khan, 303, Whom he blintls 
and Imprisons for life, 303. HelicUion 
of hU brother, Prince Ismail. 301. At 
w>u‘wl:,h Ahm<slitu)j:Krer,3o4. Splendour 
atttl prospmitx of the la<t .Miir-* of 
Ihrahlin Adil Shah. 3iM. HlaehuraetiT 
atul K(.'ts, 304. ICiulows (’atholic 
churches, SOI. Archit«x'ture of his 
relgli, 30A. Mnrehtsi imalnst tliettH»o|n 
of AhmedniiK:K<*r, 312. The Kiii|r of 
AhuuHlmudi^or shot, 313. .Sioids Sohcil 
Khan to AhnH)ilnu};i;er, 313. Sisuls an 
army tu ox^ki t^uecn Chund UocIh'c, 
3lAl' ]hK*otni s an ally of the Thnijeror 
Jehiiut^eer, 322. II N death, 304 

Ibrahim Khmi (Janlis*, joins Ni'/am Ally, 
•llA. lint dt«mi-M<<i, and enters tho 
ac‘rvlce of SndashcMi lUio, 44G, Jdarohe» 
for Hlndostan, 44ti 

Ibrahim Khan tiooi, employed by Jniuiil 
Khan, 239 

Ibrahim Kootnb Shall, ehosim Sooltan of 
Goli'otidah, 213. .loins the Maheimslan j 
(s)utbiiiution apiiinst Kainraj of llciMa- { 
nuirgur, UIG, 317. Hcinarknbic hotter 
from Ilamraj w him, 317. Kecovera 
hU territory fn>iii lleejanuiprer, 81*. 
Annexes liajahnnmdry, 317. And 
other HindiM) stutes, .317. HU death, 
818. HU chanmror and acts, 318 

Ibrahim Lody, asceiuU the throne of 
Dehly, 127. Defeat" a pchellioo of hU | 
lerotbcr Julal Kimn, 127. Ills cnadtics, I 
1^. Slainain the tattle of Puntput, 

Ibrahim Mirza, defeated by his cousin, 
the Emperor Akbnr, 284 
Ilwahim Nizam Shab, aiececds to tlm 
throne of Ashmednnpew* 812. HU 
habitual debanebery. 312. 218. At war 
with Bts-^japoor, K12, 818. ^KUled in 
nrtion, 813 

IMum Sliab 'fiburkj, mocMda to the 


to death, 2V7 f 

Idol wrn*ichip, in the popuUr mlifrion, 88. 

Common<s)inerit of, in India, A7 
Ijelee, island of, retreat of Jf^ English 
to, 394 f 

~ luuKool-Moolk, goi|nnoi|An Bcrar, IHl. 
192. UeoimiCH klng.%L^iiniKi. HuinilUies 
King Mahmood SnKj^or., 1H2. Uls 
death, 192 > 

Iniad>ixd«Moo1k, minist^ in Giizeriic, 
miirdeT|i King Slkumler Shah, 291 
Inuu) Sliah, King of Tlentr, moillatca 
between the King of Beejapuor and 
Ameer Berei'd, 204 

Itntjbl Shahy dynasty of Bern, 192, 139 
Iinam-ood-deen, his reliellton in Kaah* 
mere, 877. Ucinfuit'cs Lieutenant 
Kdwanlisi, GHI 

Inip(‘y, Sir Elijah, a|)ix>lnted chief 
jiistict^, IHO. Sentences Nundkooinar 
to death, 4KG. App«)lntefl to presitle 
over the Sndder Dewanv court, All. 
IKs ciKle of laws fur tne net.* civil 
court". All, Rei'alletl, All. HU worth* 
less aindiivlts aguinet the Begnms of 
Oiiiih, 3. 1Ti.<i corle remodelleil, A28 
Income-tax, the, of Mr. Wilson, 770 
lutliu, inhabitantH of (w Iiiliabitante of 
In^n). Early trade of Egypt with, 
214. Ami by hrh from the western 
ciNist, 214. Portugue'N! ontert.rises, 
2 1 A. MahonuNlaii trade, 219. British 
cmupiost of India completed, fU?. 
State of. Id ^8AG, 710. TmnqniUity 
estubUsheii in, 7G7. Conduct of tl<a 
liooplc during the Sepoy nintiny. 7«7. 
Condition of Western and So ntlsg ^ 
India, 7G8. Peeition 
708. Qne-tinii of the west^W^er, 
78A. lUa'iew of the Hindm, Mahome* 
dan, and English periods; 792. Cun* 
ditioQ of independent native states, 
79A. Stattsilre of British B^ja. 788 
Indoor, Uotkar defeateii uenr.ltfi Colo* 
i,ei Mnrray's advance upun.Wf. The 
rebel Sepoys at, disarmed, 74r 
Indns river, 2, 8 

Infanticide, prevalence of, in varione 
(wru od India, 683. Heaenne for ice 
auppreasiim, 688 

Inhatdtonta of tbo Himalayee, 2. ^ 
India, 7, 8. Food of the people, 6. 
Their chancter and mannen. 9< 
Their food. II. Tbeir amoanneBta, 
IT, 18. Their iKNuea and fiimitoin, 18. 
Their oeoupotioDe. 20. Their pvkat- 
hond andotlier clames, 2t. The aneM 
iehabltauti of ludi*, 84* Their 



■nm 


wmA icprantntivtts 

pf 


. M. Difhrnrai ) 
f preufttit AtvirUrtiMl irtba J 
4ilind*xM» &||».HlinAM>yEn* 

^ •harl|ritK!», Xff. Those ^OenCnl «n4 
*We( 4 eni l(pfl{A, ]lo. ('oiises for tfie 
preurnt location of alxirifrinal 
9li. The Ar>M coniinest, 

^tion of the |K‘ople oi tlie 4 

itiTiaioii of Al«x«i(h*r the Giwt, 4 / 
tnh«e‘lt*noe. Tllndtm Inar of, modified hf 

0 Lord W. ^4»rin«'k,aj9 • 

Injiidry monioalne. t 

Innfls« BnRMlier. preventiiiiii oatbreak of 
theSpyil^M Keroacpoor. 7Ti» Cenaand 
and d«fp!%iid of his command, 7M 
lima owtaNuB^t U^ndia, dd a 

1 minlidtiiiii. iSU ^ 

IiMiiraiKtM ^BjjRient tirnoi, 21 
Iniercid. and oomiiouBtl, in an* 

clertt uniciT^I 

' fiiterliMwra ‘ the. in India, IM. Apply 
for a charter. Uhfi. Their prooecdinga 
111 India, and 

Invaxlona of India, early, M, S2. Ot 
Jhirfaa and Alenandt r the (I mat, 45. 
of the Huna,'4. Of the Greek llac. 
trtans ^'5. Of the MalioitiHlmie. 75. 
VahiiKiod of Ghiiany'a nine invaekMia 
of India. IMMVI. Ineiodon of Ifiianond j 
of Ghimiiy, h<i. Of 31'thonod Ghoory, 


\ Ilia gnmn 
^of n league 
lUi the c«iu* 


f202. lienMi the c«iu* 

2. Olvna hla al^^ter ia 
Ahmed 8hah Bahmiffly, 
^another aiater to Boorhau 
h, 202. Completely defen u 
M«l, 202. Who b net at 
runewa hb Intitguea, 2o'*. 
;tU Ahmalnuiirgcr, 205 . Hi« 
the king quoted, 210. Def* au 
NlsamBhah,20A UbdeiUli, 
211. Hb chametor, 200. Lo-w 
Goa, 222 

lamail Adll 8hah II.. King of Ibejaponr. 
givm hiif laughter in marriage to iTiinn 
l>imii4, 272 • 

binail Ikiy, Inipcrial omiimandcr, Jiis 
content with GtmlAm Khailir. w'K 
Hofoated, AOO. .loins QholAm Kha<ltr, 
and l)ej4egM Agra, MO. Defeslod by 
filndia, 520 

Ismail Nltam Shah, placed on the ihrona 
of AhmcMlnuggfr, 310. IkqMHieil, 312 
lsmaii-«»<il*M<M)Ik, viceroy of Bersr, be* 
aiciras HowIhUImuI. 1 17 
Istaliff. Gimensl HcCssklirt oittratlons 
at,65d 


00,02. Of thclfoghuls tiptnthegatra ' TAOKSON, Sir hfonntetuart, resene of 

of Ih'hly, 107, lOH* Of Telrome, «r ( hb stater, 752 

TaiHierlMne. I 2. Of Babur, 127#222. | Jacknim, Mr. (!4nx»i1ey, Coinminsfoner in 


or Nadir Shah ami Che PoribiiS, 379 
friah. a re^dmeiit uf, in India, under the 
Count da bally, 424 • 

IrrfgaCiim. 5. H. System of irrigation of 
fkvnthrm ladia, *18. NiiiulMrof exist* 
fng V'-rks in the Ifadraa Presj^rncy. 
«i8. Works of King ?*mM Toghliik, 

110 Works of ttie Bahmuny dynaaty 
In the IhHxmn. 180. lisltfvreatTTnlrs 
of lltaHein Sdqnarand Ilimhimpiittun. 
218. Notile Works of King Blahoiue<i 
KooUy Kmtub ^llah of Gulcsindah, 818, 
The OrbM lrrlgaci<m w'lwrae. 780. The 
gnestte n t 4 ^rn up by th<> gotemment, 

' ^2>>lonel Stmehay's lalwnrs, 
"4t*^ks comirwted or projeotod, 
782 

Imlart, alS^nal race of, 27 
IsAkh. K ly ' of Ohuxiiy, 77 ^ 

lianall ^ ninaied King of Ghnany, 79. 
Oro''>''f 1. 79. Ibfsalml by hb teocher 
Mai ^od, and deprived of his kbig. 

tamlll IMrob, lebrlt sgalnathbhnther. 
King Ibnahim Adtt Shah 11., 204. 
Debated and pat Codsntli, 104 
Ismail Adit Shah, tnoieads to Che throne 
gpf Ibrar. 182. Hcfreta Ameer Bereorl, 
ItbL Bsaairen Knltem OoUn Shah. 

111 

yiuB Adfl Shah, auenaeds to Che throne 
of Bfldlaiiaor, 199. Hb BsgBBt Kumat 
199. Imprfanned rith hia 
The regent assaosinaCsd. 

( ePBduct of hb hMiifaor 


Oiidh, bU tiiMakr and imnoval, 722 
Jafll<*r, Ifoer, gotvmor of llcngal, (t»m* 
plaints of the ICngllsh against, to the 
cmiwror, 204. Commands the army 
of the Nawtb of Iknigal, 42H. < on- 
spirei with the K4igUsh agalnff. tM 
NaarAlv, 428, KnthromM by Clive at 
Mmirshldated, 420. Puts Baraj.iKai* 
Itowlah te iJeath, 421. His 41fllciiliui« 
fur want of money, 437. Itelelllons In 
coiMMiq lienee li hb exartious, 427. 
Assisted by Cllvc In siippmsKlng thesa 
distnriences, 427. Fresh dlfllcultiiM, 
428, Invasion of the Frlnue Iteysl and 
Ilia nlUft'*, 428. Clive advatires te aid 
lifm. 489. Obtains an estate for Ctivn 
from the empi>ror. 489, His Intilinio 
with the Dubh, 489 Bengal, Beh'ar, 
and OrlMia nnlttd iindrr hb mb, 4M. 
HUanomalons poalGim, 451. Hts in- 
drpendwno, 482. lb^|io<nl to super* 
oodo him by his won*in-bw Meer Ca«- 
sim, 4M. Hb onn Meerun killed by 
lightnin/, 487. BiMXNn«s imljocilr, and 
fonwd to sMiefiCc, 457. WlilKlmwn 
from hb oleciirity, sad again pro* 
claimed Kawdh. 459. Aasompankw the 
KngUsh against ICotr Caaslai. 4An. « 
Sums exacted from him by tboConiidl, 
481. Hb death, 40t 
Johl^ Hindoo asetof ttiA27, 92. Aalnboi 
in the Climatic, and lb decline dwre. 74 
Jalown, mutiny «*f Sopoya atv 722 
JAtn dynasty of ^nda. 187. 

157 




JariiM I., King of _ 
ffintow/ tolljf Biultisn 
JaniM, CoininoaiDfre, otU 
itov^droflg, 410 
JAo, IMtioe of, arrodte 
give* Min up to tiio O' . 
iuiotijfw BhMlay of Borar, 

Nluni Ally, but rotlree, 4< 
mU to olOTate him to the 
JSlahnittai, 407. 

MahrattM and Ninm AUj* 

JaTHHon, Goaeralt dofeatod 
Hnd oairftnlatiii, 078 
Jlra, or Juta, uuntHhnd l>j Sooltain tfah* 
mood, ft4. Boliel, 800. A^alst in put- 
ting down n lelwUlon of the Rohillaa, 
4'20. Imperial campuigo againat them, 
4;21. lloalatan attark of tboAfghana 
nndea Ahmed Hhah Abdally, 421 . Their 
imKAO^ona and power, 402. Alfaira of 
tihartpoor, 009 

Java, Hindoo colony of, founded, 80. 
Reodvee Boodhism, 81. HrltlHh «x- 
jieclitiou againat, 87.t. Snbdued, 078. 
Mr. Bafflea appointed to ilie adnjinia- 
rratlon of, OT.m 

Jaetmnl, a Bujfjoot, liecomee King of 
Bengal, with the titleof JuIal>ood«Jceii, 
151. Mil* reign and death. 181 
«1oetpr>or, failure of General J. S. Wood 
to take, 879 

Jehan, Khan, the lUiiiah of GIrnar, tuma 
Malioniedan with tlai title of, 187 
Jehdn, JKwajah, mtniMter of iH'hfy, raised 
to the throne of Joonpoor under tlie 
title of Miillik-oos-dhurk, 182. De- 
elarra his independence of Dehly, 182 
«7ehiUi, Khan, luipM'lal general, («eut by 
the /•'nipcnir Aunnigxelw to the Dec- 
ran, «S42. Kenuived from the Oflloe f f 
legeiit, 848, 816. Mov«a iigaliutt the 
Mahrattas,lKit unable to briug thorn to 
action, 849 

JehAn Lody, Xban, placed in chief com- 
maud In tlie Deccan by the Bmperor 
JehAngeer. 821. Defeated by MnlUk 
Umbm, 821. Rebels, tt-ih. His ante- 
redenta, 826. Escapes from Agra to 
tltoDeocAO,826. Defeats ibe emperor's 
Moghnl troops, 827. A canipaigxi 
a^nst him undertaken by the nnperor 
hlniMlf, >27. Driven frrnn pl^ to 
place, .127. Takes lefiigi.* at B^'apoor, 
827. But iRsmiiiewl by the king, U28. 
KDIed.SW 

; JehAn. Roor.empNM of JfhAngeer, 821. 
^ Ar Kuor Man 

Man Toortc, Khwaja» aiw of the oooncii 
of legeney in tbe Deoi'an, 17A 17A 
RlH.mimaBfnlet» 1T4. 'ihit to deasli, 
r 174 

iMn, Shah, title of, raafenedon Prlnee 
KhurrAm, am of the Bnmpfor JehAn- 
gear, >22. (Sf|^oi«»Kb«rflm,Piriiioa> 
Appointed br we father enocemnr to 
the throna. >22. Aceeiapaniot the 
ampsaor into jOnssrat, 328. tfkmt to 
NObvar Kandaliar, bat appamaded by 


PrlM Shahrfar, 828 . DisabagraeUi 
, father, who maichai ngainst Mm* 
“ ‘ iylihdnwa,128. Retlre^o 
BoorhanpdiN!, 828. And thence into 
TelingAM, 824. Foaeelm MmNlf m 
Bengal and Baliar, 824. Bat defbated 
Farris, and retiree Into the 
I)e?ftkV^tf4, 828. Buhmite, and IQ 
forgiven, fcaving his eons as hostages, 
824, 828. Cn>wnod emperor at Ajinna, 
826. His liroaiite punutt, arehftece 
tnre, K26. Iteliclllon of Aie viceroy of 
the Deccan, Khan Jelian Lady, 82i^ 
His anxiety, >27. Underta|i^ a cam* 
pnign againat Jxxly, 827. p Whom he 
» ilrives from place ^ nlsA, 827. Dc* 

* fcate Moortnsa Ni^^J^h III., 826. 
Ocouplea Dharow, S»*d':Ketiirne to 
Agra, and loaves Moll|L >: Kben as 
viceroy of tlie Deccan, 8W. 829. Who 
takes Dgwlntabad, 829. Ratarns to 
the Dm%n, 829. Terms of peat'e with 
Bcrjaiioor, 329. Paidtina BhahjfO 
Bhfjslay, 88o. Betnrns to Agra, 880. 
ItcgHina Kandahar, 880, fiends an 
rjc|) 0 dit.lon to Dalkh, 880. Which he 
tranafin's to Niissnr Mahomed, 880. 
Tinally Icnes Kandahar, 880. Death 
of his great niinlKter, fiAAd XTIlah Khan, 
8:n. ilia intiTfcnnice In Qolcondah, 
m. His UlficHS, m Deposed by hit 
son Anningimlio, 886. His character 
anfi giwernmcnt, 836 e 

JehAndAr Shah, lYince Mois^( 0 nd*draa 
ancceols to the empire nuder the title 
of, 361. aho Mola-ood*deen.) Hia 
triumphant entry into Debly, 8 » 1 . 
His cnielty and w^nom of charactrr, 
S02 a Pnts all the male children of the 
inym family to death. 862. Hie un- 
worthy favonriu«, 862. Rebellion of 
Frlnce FevoksfAr, 862. The emperor 
mainhes against him, hot is defeated 
and deposed. 8AI. Strsiigled, BO 
Jaliangeer, Emperor of India («w fioMin, 
Ihiiioo), his ra\oiir to Captain Haw- 
kins, 2H9. CuDrlndeo a tmatj with thniv 
KtigUsh, 290. Crowned 
His fliac acts, SIA RebdmHPMa 
eltleet son, who Is defeated and cap- 
tured, >19. The eanperor’f croelty to 
his captives, 820. Dlsooveo raid de* 
fnat of a oooiqiiracy toassnwIiMits htin, 
>20. DistiirlMuices in tbe DeM’i, > 20 . 
lltTe geuend Khan KbAmui Wanted, 
120. Placet tbe ehlefoommaw la tlie 
hands of Khan JehAo» >21. Mairiaa 
Konr JehAn, >21, Pqm bar napinoe- 
dentad lginoiiva,»t. Bends troops ko 
the Beecan, >21. Whtea aradereteMU 
>21. Crantetnidlmr privflegnilattei 
Eiiglieh.8112. Reeitveaanaae h imi Jr 
from£tiglaad,8ir T. Boe,»lt. 
arronatcl the emperor and fedscooft. 
U3. Conteta the title nffihahMAn 
OB his saa, Prince KhnsidMu >22. 
Whom he appnlnts hie sworrae er, KSL 
YistuQwna.ttii. DeaOkar hlaafB 







MS. Kandahalr Ukctt by 
HI. lnirfiirn«ii of tb*^ 
oaa. jiiefllsAl fl| Sllftb JohAll 
^ to Obey ofdnrB» 32S. Vrbo emperor 
* marolM ftMiutt him, SSS. Shah Jo- 
han enbimti. and is forgiven, Sa-L 
The emperor's person siMi 
m bat Khan. S24. Attetnu 
^ press to rrleasH him, 824, 82A. Which | • 
stw oontrires by Btratii(r«Mn, 828. , 

« emperor’a death, 828, lUs tomb M 
at Lahore Ji'id 

lehAnj^r Ktiaa, Berar geneml, pot to 


Per 

witi 

Jor*-' 


^ihe Sepoy* at. 79Q 
>)»a}iio attfur w(t|i, 841, 
' II witiiQut efibot, 84* 
or Portiitrai, his offoa|a la 
I eaplorat'on, 218 

of. nttackod and hH 
;atTli<d 1)3’ storm by ^^euernl 
878 

•larfonl, wnt from ^iombny to 
ri*. Ctaitrlvoa to make a tnmty 
bliab. A 8 » 

brigadier Gfiml. *iis aiwitdtliifr 


, son of the Kharlam, de- 
~~ |tfhuk,94. Hiilwoqneiitojf 
ills <*oiiilninnH, tM 
al Sale's defcntf of. C81, 
by General Pollock, 


Jelal- 

I by 
racovers 
J*dlalabnd, 

884 
884 

Jeturhfa Khan, leada the Sloghule Into 
Kharism and Ghuany, »« ^ 

Jmkina, Mr., IhMidonl ut Nmrpoor. HW. , 
Coiniiela Apjia eahih in surrnndor, 8U1. 
Dictates a treaty. 8UI. Kee^a Appa 
Sahib prisoner, 881 

Jeewnnt lUo B1 k>w, one of Slndla's chltf 
offlaers, his dimbedieiice, 508. Defeated 
liy Ucneral Hrowne at Jdvud, 608. 
Shows Sir J. Malrolni • tia's iniitnic- 
tlons, 898 

Jewels worn by Hindoos and tfahomo- 
dai«.U • 

Jey blngh, Raiah. defeated by tho 
Winces Aurungsoiie and MtxiriUt, 838. 
Sent wlUi Soohen Mnsum f^ninst the 
Mahrattaa, 839. Joined by Sivaji«, 
840. Bepiilsed from IVwjHpcKir, 840. 
Again aUadu it, bnt It is relleridi 840. 
Keealled, but dies, 841 
Joy eingb, Bajah, beseeches the Empe- 
ror FonoksUr to declare the H.VMbi 
rehels, 867. Appointed riceroy of 
Halwah.877. BaiiMlPto the Flsbwah’a 
claline at coart. 

Jeypal, Bajah of the PunjAb, hfs donii- 
,.^jioM Invwled by Siihooktogoen of 
^ ■ sh. Who defoats Jeypal at 
78. D^eated Jlahmood 
of Ghoany at Peshawar, 80. Abdkuies 
Mid dlesm the funeral pile, 80 
Jeypoor, op^^ of the RajiMtot eutea, |82. 
EfiieuM Mm-interfereut poNry at, 


eoliunn at D«hly, 740. His otieratlonji 
" Wr Cedia 


'Sw3k3.^ 


. taken by BrigdSier 
The KawAb of, banged 

iit1Mlty,748 

IhaWt teiTHory oL obtained by Bn|ee 
B«a, PmMi, 878. HeH py the 
riMbwab.418. Death of the rs jab of, 

« tl. TOt. History of, 702. Annexed 
Hvitlah India. 708. ConsIdeiBtfoita 
. flrtbr poHey, 7<8. IfaaMcre of Boro- 
pMn* at, 721 . Condoet of tb* Baaes 
of, 728. Tte MitlMrtty of the Ranee 
eeushHalMd ad. 788. IneeitMl by Eir 
i Boee, 788. Taken hy etonn, 
iKape of Ito Baaae, 788 


In Knhilkhund, 78?i. .Toina 1 
rampUdl at Bareilly, 769 

Joonila. Meer, becomes nilnlH^gy at Ool- 
coniliih, esret>r of, 8S8. Hts af)ii ini- 
prisoneil by tlie Kina Abdoolla Kueiiih 
Bhah, 8J9. War in conaeqflbMt In 
(fOlcondah, 3it4. .loins AiirunKselNSi 
S34. irommands nn army sent agafnat 
Ueejapnur, }i:U. Dofiwta Prince Bhiijah, 
3:tR 

Jciomla, Meer, Iternmra Tltler to the 
PSnipcrur PorrAsiar, :W3. lirgee tlio 
ih-atfc of Zcsillicar Khan, 9«8. 11o» 
against the 8 >m1m Hnoseitt ABy and his 
brother AInIooIIr, iUi4 . UoaMime of the 
brotbcni, 664. f^reatei! viceroy of 
Bchar, and sent to bis govenimcnt* 
3ti4 

Jommgnrh ceptnred hy Mlraa Aaww 
Khan, 268 

Joonair, rapllal of tfie kingdom of A)^ 
nit'diingKer. yn7. 1'b« King of Ahiresl* 
nnggrr.Mouitnxn Ktsam 8huh II,, taken 
to roilde at, 8i 6. At tai>kod by Si vajiti, 

Jiamargiirh. edteta of AeiSka gnfl'en nn 
rocks at. no 

Jo'>Beed Khan, son of Ddwoed XTtau 
Kirany. dies of bia wonTids, 288 

Jooupoor, diclared infk!i)Hn'>iit of 
Deoly, 191. Ttlliire of an attomp* 
to itoofer H, 194. JUHsmwred li* 
Bheilole Lody, 198. Governetl by 
Borbik Khan, 128. Mahomedao kings 
of, 1*2. Breovrnd by Hoomayu a. 
WD of (be Bnperer Babur, 3i9 

Jondportr, P'fiues tn ms vDc the fugitive 
Emperor Hooiria> oon. 2.37. fine of the 
Rajpoot states. 489. Bajah of, prcit««is 
Appa Kahib, 807 

Jonrab AJlpoor, defeat of the rebel Beiau s 
at, 788 


GUnifh. nan 
alfalm it Laiiore, 68H. Pinda (furarsi- 
tlon for the army, 868. Puui Ptohitot 
Kifigh to dea^ 680. Rtteeuted.^ 

JowAa BnklA,* Prlrnw, bis dafti 
anoofud to the throne of Dehly, ilMt.* 
7:2. OoM with hla fbtlisr Into exile, 
749 

Jnbbolpoor, Mtllnnent if Tbttp fyoml 
•km 

JnblMir Kimn, bndher of Dost Xetiomsd, 
•suito^egotiaaBiMaee, 644, to tti Mite*, 
and Is penatomd in Xndi*, iii 
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Xjjvra* of 
Ia* ' - , 
JocliCi 

*j 

Mtrt 
u tlie 


master, > Jiinv BahAAoor of XIpAI, oo^optnAet ^*b 
the ^British forces agafttft the robd 
' Sepflys, 74j. Joinorl by ^ignd&r 
Franks, 7.^ Their operations, 750. 
Joins the commander-lA*chlef befoi# 
Liikhiutw, 7'i2 

;SCSt ^ Y <w ^|n«ha, his quarrel with l)Alza 

Juwto Mina, raised to the thmi^ 
of Dolily, 44!» 

byihi^ JnwAu Bitk1%rrinoe, maintains ]>ehlr« 
^ 47A. Claims protection qf the English, 

Singh, Itajah, joins the Moghuls in fiOH 
iiiviiding Ilaikh, J.K). Sucs'chs of tlie Jythuk, Gnorkba fort of, iMn 
y|M«litloDi o:J(i General Martindell to take^ 571 

JiUid Khnn, goverti ' of Kalp3% 127. ' 
neliels.* 127. I’lit to (Until by his 


jiKl'M'Oa. Ameer, reix'is ^ 

117. Who uiws hitn Ij 
J iifllcilU rofoimis (vtni 
I^tni W. llentlnck's, ({‘A 
lat.o and '8KI, 7ai) 

Juj[giit 8eti Isinker of \1 
coniprdicd bi )hi.v an cnorin 
the Mnhrnttn troo|M, :IH2. 
the neifotiatioiis for iNSve li 
Kiiqlish and the Nawah, -llh) 
Ju'minI, iruvernor of * hittoro, si 
Kiii|ieror AkiK.r, 2i;:i 


Rnte 

'578 


bjjother, 127 

J nlal Kk"n, sueeoftlH as King of .Tnoniioor, 
‘/'ll. lV‘i(tuwts aid from the Kiti(( of 
lUmgrd, 241. WhoiM army is defeated 
by Shore Kiiaii, 241 

Jnbd Khnn Soor, el('(‘ter| eni|ieror, 2-14. 
Crowned iit Kallnger, 241. Ills treiit- 
nienl of his brother, 211, 245. DefeatM 
KhuwiiH Khan and the insurgent chiefs, 
24>*. Ills dentil, 245. Events of his 
reign, 245, 24<i 

Jiilal-oi)d*dccii, King of Ucngol. See 
Jei^miil 

Jniril ood (Icon Khiljy, lieeomes King of 
Iklily, 102, His origin, 102. Hiseonrt 
and eharmner, 102, lOH. IU‘|iels an lii- 
x.'mioii of the Moghuls, to:t. IUxlnc(*sa 
reixdlion in MahvaU, 1o;t. Sends his 
iitTiiiew Alla ood-deeii to the lU'eraii, 
|o!» MunUtvei by hm nephew. 10,5 

Jnllii. the Ihindir, Ales with Heera Singh, 
iiiid/nurlercd, 008 

Julluinlcir lUsiab, relation of, by Mr. (now 
Lnnl) I.awron<w, <iH7 

JuUniubT. riintiny of native troops at, 
720. Wlio iimn'h to IJehly, 780 

Jiiiruii Kfiau. governor of J(ionia)or, em- 
ploys lltralitiii Kiiaii Soor, 238. 11 m 
S iiMH, 248 

Jumai Khan, leader of the Dnocanies and 
Abyiwiidrtiis at Ahnieduuggi'r, protests 
ugslnst Mirsa Khan's acts, 811. Heads 
„ disinriimK'e in the city, ,Sn, And 
kills Minui Kbaii, 3'1. AiipiMirts 
King Ismail Nisani Sluth, 911. Slain, 
412 

JuuilHjdeor ceded to tlic English, 4S8 

JiiiiiUH river, t^e, 9 

njmiirfsid, defeat of the Sikhs by the 
Afghans near, 697 

Jnmsheed, King of Kaatamere, bis con- 
test with his Inmther, 18o. Retlras, 130 

Jiiiiukevd Koorob Shah C.aises his father 
r to Iw asiSMiliuited. 213. fiun'twds to 
the throne of Gotoondah, 218. Defdogns 
Ktgeer, bat ooinpelled to raise the 
siege, 218. Pomied by Anrad Khan u» 
Ids capital, 218. Hla death, 218. De- 
feateil by the Beejapoor army nodur 
Awiid khan, 8f6, And Ai^uily 
vottiMled, 286 


!# 

T^ATIOOTi, dfsaffectiol^^^t KamrAn's 
rule, 240. Taken iljL Ktmmavoon 
frf»m Kiunrnn, 240. by Solfman 

Mirrn, who is dofdaivd kiug, 254. 
Entered %y the Emperor Akhur, 286. 
Who natoms bis brother Mahomed 
Hnkecin Mlrza. 206. Placed in charge 
of liaiah Uhugwundiurof Jcypoor, 260. 
Death of Mahomed Hakeem Hirsa, 
207. Placed in the hands of the son of 
MAn 8ingh, 267. Visited by the Em- 
peror Akbur, 268. Taken by Kadir 
Bhah, King of Persia, 378, Held by 
Ahmed Bhah Abdally, 451. Rebellion 
at, 549. Embassy of the Hon. Mount* 
st«\rt Blphlnstono to, 568. Lieutenant 
Du r lies wait ns etivoy to, 687. Trium- 
phal entry of Biiah Soojah Into, 644. 
wlthdnyval of ihe English troops from, 
644. The Bala llissar given up by the 
British to Shah Boojah, 646. Murder 
of Ur A. Biimos in, 648. Events in 
the city In 1H41, 648. Occtipled by the 
British under Genoral Pollock, 657. 
Departuro of the forces, 658 
RachAriee, trilie of, 36 
Kadambas, dynaSiy of the, 71. Account 
of them, 71. Their doroiniens, 71, 72. 
Mentioned by Ptolemy, 71 
Kafoor, bnuight from Osmbay by Alg 
Khan, 106 

KAJwnh, defeat of the rslicli 
a 

Knla nhdryoM. dynasty of then'll 
Ko W Yoog, date or epoch of, “ 

KaUttga, attacked by Sobltai]V|fahnHMMl 
of Ghusny, 83. Bnbmits to 88 
Ealhiger, besieged by the Em|MV Hoo- 
mayoQB, 234. Besieged and ahen by 
BhAin Khan Boor. 243. Bednoad by 
Geoend MarUndeU, 567 
Kalpy, taken by fioolten Homhong of 
Malwah,l58. Oaptuni and nstorH it 
to Its owner. 153. Estotas in, obtatnad 
by the Ptehwah, 876 Bsld by m 
Ptehweh, 452. AoMolted and coptoied 
to BIr Hwh ficoB, 756 
Xalongah, Gooikha fort of, galfauii da* 
fenne of, 578. Evneuatad, 578 
Kalyanpoor, oapiiid of, fMEdad fey ttu 
PBndyaiii^67 
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KAnibukih. Prince. bMlfleesWakingdrah, 
But mpuMf 9ft2. Sent to the of 
•Glum, which ie raiiwiL^ifia. fietlrei 
to V^nUlwiuh, 358. luptca Tani Mulfk 
P to conn. Takra vnkJfiKt^rah by 
sUtrm, •W. Golcf>nilah and Ikwjaiiucir 
k’ft by wtU to him, :t57. Sei 
^ |N)or. 858. Ke«li>t« Ihtf ' ^ 

7 is killefJ in action, 858 
Kfuuil Kliiui. IteKcut of Itcojapoor, nv 
iiioveil by the tjiieou ^towager. 8Ul, 
• l*li«M, 3»l • ' 

Semrhn. KiinUahar taken by hie brr)thor 


u* l||m« 

KaiKjtokuiid eecaiiert iow‘nnl<i Sinde. 

miUlnH and aurpriHes KnltouL 
*.i4St. out, 248. WaiuldXk 

niiioug tldletfflrAhrhanfi. 248. Blinded. 
'JMK H|£2lh. 2At» 

Xainnm, sotntf the Kmiieror Itaimr, ap> 
pointed governor of KalKiol unci Kan* 
dahar, 234. AfghanihbA and the 
PuniAb niwlc over to him. 234. Ccdea 
the Pun jib to Shore Khan, and nstiree 
to Kabuol, 247 

Kainran of Herat, hia intrigue with 
l*enia and Buiiaia, G44 
Kamlahar, aiibducd uiid annexed by 
Snijooktugeon of Ghuxny, 78. C'ed«»l 
liy the Bmperor Ifoomnvriuii to the 
Kbig «if PeniUi. 248. lakcii by Ibio. 
iimyoon, 248. Made over, with it« 
deurndcni’iee, to tlic Kinjieror ^bur, 
2<!8. Invadt^l and Uken by the IVrsiani*, 
328. jYinir Sliahriar Ncnt to recover { 
it, 323. Kegained bj the M^iiUlM.3:iO. 
Again taken by tlw INoaiam, 338. And 
kiehii«(«d unt.iu'ctwafuUy by Prince 
Auruiigzfdie, 3:10. J*nnr;e Dam Shekoli 
Alliiwod to roc ommoua' the iii^e, but 
ul»i fnilH, 380, ;131. Taken by f^miir 
Shah. 878. Held by A limed Shah Ah- 
daily. 451. Defeat of the Afghan In- 
''urgantii by General ^ott at, IV>] 
Kanhojee Angria, Mahraiia chitd, hb» 
piraclen, 38tf. Attacked !■>' the EugliHh 
and Portugueae. who fidl, 387. Ilia 


, third prince I'f the Koahmere 
dy^Mly, 58 

Kai>oud. tun of, token by Brigadier 
Stiowera, T43 

Konoi^. A .Aty cf. 54. City of, tab- 
MltatArtrimoodfdGbiiviy.Hg. Taken 
by ^itlntajah of Kalloga, 83. Captfuied 
by til’ /' Mabomedaaa, 82. Oncnpied by 
Mibmood Toghlnk. 152. Hdcoveiedby 
Ihmhim Shah Bhu^, 158. The Ku* 
pOTor HoomajooB defeated nmr, 287 
Ff*". Bijah. uaurpa the \biroao of 
Bengal. 151 

Ifiknwa dynaetf founded, 55 
Karke, mve temple at, 54 
KamcH, cave totiiple at, 81 
Karrack, expadition from Bombay to, 640 
Xaahaiere. I'artar dynaatiee of, 58. 58, 
Mlatorfcal n>oorda of. 128. llahomedon 
king* of, 128, EopixUUon eont k^ the 


' into, 267. Anneimil 
, t66. . ^nnootlon in 
/ OdlAilingh, §75 
k-n Sixide. 76, 156 
'. mlnliitur of JdahAoou 
the Deor;au, 1H2. Uts 
"agaiUHt Yu «uf Adil Shah, 
loiii lie aaka for aid agalnat 
jDeeiiar the Ab>*«atnian, iWtt* 
DiaiSykal from ofllcc, 187. And ik*< 

I fmUlFuoar Allmid, 187. Ilia death, 

Kiiaaiin Khan, Auningaebe'a general, 
moil to Oiiigee, 35.1. Attacked by 
Suntajoe Gonipnray, and hia men 
atrlppeil of iladr Hrnia and oloibaa, 853. 
l*olaona binwif, 3A3 • 

Kntliawar. |k iiinMila of, 60. The SulM 
in. no. 61. Itcdiicea by King 4hmrd of 
Guaurat, 1:M>. BhmI etice of Moauffe# 
Shah. King of («uat>iHi.at.26H. Falluni 
of an niU'Uipt of Miraa Aatva Kkuui to 
take it. 2(iH 

Kavaiiagh, Mr., hia daring feat. 745 
Kawnr iSeiri.n Hmhuiln. bec^oinea P4«hwa 
to King lioorhun Shah of Ahmed- 
niiggcr. 208. Hia bravery and akii:, 
208. IhMlurca the Mahratta ckiiefa, 2 1 u 
Keonc. Sir John, comimuida a Bombay 
force aunt agalnnt Afglianliitan, »42. 
Hia marc'h through 8io^, 812. liaiaiHl 
to the iieemgc. 644 

Keating, Colomd, iii4BrclimtoGnM»at,488. 

Defeuta the Malirattaa. 488 
Kehrla. war of iliw Dwtean with. H>6. 
Taken by NiKam.otjl*Muolk,174. Ucxlul 
to llie Dvcr:an. 174, m 
KeUkuliAfl auceveda to the ikiroiie of 
Doliiy, 101. Ilia profligacy, 10b Puta 
hia Moghul oflivera U» death, lul. 
Paml>X(;d 102. MunJored. I02 
Keigwin. Captain. iHunuiAiwiant fi Bom- 
garriHon, imiidNoua the govcniur, 
882. Sumnaler , the ialattd to Sk T. 
Gmotham. 382 

Kclr, General, hunts the Pintlhrlrre free. 

iNioter Claadoo thmngh Guaorar. 584 
XeUoojec. Mahratta rbi^tain, iMuxanes a 
noble of the empirfe. and eervee under 
^lah Jehan, 327 

Konnnway. Cainain, amt to dmuuid thi 
aurrender of the Gunioor Sinsar, AH 
Kerowly token by Mooitan Mohm^MHl 
Ktdijy, 143. Caaoof.HHO 
Kerr, Ckiieral, comioonda tkie toneit of 
Guaerat, 5Hfi 

Khan Uahfeloor Kbon. rising of tlw 
Mahdioiidana at Bareilly tinder, 725 
Kbon Kmuian, eldest aoD of King JuUl- 
ooa.4ier<n of feebly, imtXo deaih,4<M 
Khan Kkiartaa Bobmiuiy. iwtrlevea King* 
Feroie Stiah's ftefeat in Bei^iigger, 
167. AarandNtheUiranaof the Dwron 
voder tbe title of Aku^ Bbeh Wnliy, 
167. DecleraiwaregttiudBcBlaQiiug^ 
166. Hia romiacra of HinZ^ 1«H. 
Make«war against Wnrungu:. 186. 
Which ho flnnliy ndoom^ 211. 




hell oiii) Major lloqybermi to kay»rar«i 
the practice, A93. ItiflOTrtction of foe 


plntoB' the fortiflcati( 

*68. . Defeim.Sooll 

MalWIih, Fouiid. 

IlMdfTi 1ft8. His death } 

Khra Khanan, Mina Khai 
title of, 271 (>t«r aljio 
CoDimandh Lhn Mcarhnt imn;. 

271, lUn’idhHl hy the 

AkUur, 271. roiiinmniit mf 
the iJecmn, 271. Dcfvntcil 
Umlxir, irmieral and minlsti 
«iedmiKgi!r,g;i2o. His romniatu 
, fhrrecl to titiiih Johan, H2<l 
Rbaa Mlm, Ihdni'c. attacked at Mohnm- 
mhby fiir J.Outrurn.TU. Rotn*Mti*, 714 | Khnonrun, Ameer, the poet. 
Khan Singh, uppnintod Sikh Dewftii of | ^by King Julal-ood ' 
Mooltaif, i{7ii. Acrompanied hv Mr. j ^ilis poem on the 
l^aiM Agnew a d Limitenaiit Ancwritun, 


poo]^, Gfi3.«Whloh Is eappremed, aiill 
the people eVUsed, 684 
Khnolooiu, Wanee of, protwtH Dost Ma<^ 
homed. CM * 

;S3K&fiMk(^>ltAna, Queen Dowager of 
AiiVinwSKjimr, beiximea Itegent, 

Takes tho^eld against the King 
IkMtjapoor, aup 
h^KUooni KabooLpam, inarch of the Kn-^ 
I- r fdlsh army tmrongh the, mtf 

Khoomruo, becomsa Booltan at Lahore, fit». 
His death. 8D Jk 

phlhy, loj. 


who a|e niunlcml. G7ii, (uni 
XhaodSsh Ijet’omes Ind .)ieiu1oiitof Dohly, 
I2l. Sltuatiiin and rKmiidarif»i of, 14tf. 
Its great fertility, I4(!. Muhainedan 
kings of, 140. JtH capital city, 140. 
Und of the Furnoky dynasty, 149. 
Disputed siu’(«,ssioii to the throno, 149. 
Dofoat of thj Dix'oui king in, 100. 
Submits to the Kin^Myror Akbnr, 270. 
Finally atinextHl to tho empire, 272. 
I'lundered by tlio ^rahraitos, 84A, .‘t4li. 
HM, O.'iO. Iteld by tneui, 4A2. Us 
eultivation under Its Mahninedmi 
klngfi, 01 A. its (HMulitiofi after the 
llahratfca war, oi.'). Tts desolation 
inonsiMed by the llh<<els OIA 
Xhartsm, King of, defeats Mahomed 
Uhnory. OJI 

Khassce lido put to death by his brother 
Hulkar, m 

Khatnaindoo, (loorklia capital, adrancs 
of the Hritish on, m 77, A7H 
Kilobit, eaptnred b> the British under 
Oenoral WiliHhire, 644. Bnt retaken 
by tlM) Beiomdiees, 044. And again by 
(leneral Hntt, 040 

Kliiliy dynasty of Dohly estabiishad, 102 
KbiQy dvuHSty of Malwah, 142-140 
KhWa, Htts^tau expodiUon to, 040 
Kblar Ktaan, sou of the King of Dehly, 
luarried to UewtU Dery, 1U8. Conllti^ 
byMuUik KUafonr. Ill 
Khixr Khan, ^yed, viceroy of Lahore, 
appointed deiaity of Tcimoor In India, 
128. TaksM Dohly, 124 
Kldsr Klian, viceroy of Bengat, his rebel- 
lion suppressed hy SliAre khan, 242 
iDdar Khan, governor of the Fnnjdbi d»> 
fcaind tgr sTkmidsr Shidi Swir, 2A6 
Xhodawniid Khan, govtrMr of Mahore 
and Bamgnir, 190. Declares bis liide- 
pmConco, 19.1. liahnregejwn hy Ameer 
f Bc^, and Khodawmid ktlM, 192 
Shodolja Sooltana, of Baejapoor. he- 
trotlM to the son of tho King of Ah- 

KhOjnk 90110,111^ 049 
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Khan with the Diiu^ 

109 

Khoosroo, Prince, eon of ^ 

JebauKt>er,his quarrele with his bruthei 
KliunAnif 27:1. Belwls against hif 
fat)u«i', bnt dcfcaterl and captured, 91!>. 
Taken In chains to the em|ieror, 32o, 
Conspiracy to Oasnseinate tim emperor 
and eivvatc Khoosroo discovered anrl 
defeated, 820. Tho emperor'e cruelly 
to him, 820. ItiiprisomHl In chains, 
820. Belonsed. but dies, 828 
Khdoeroo Mulllk, snccotHla his father 
Khoosroo of dhiisny, 89. Defeated by 
Mab'*me(l (ihoory, and conftned, 9o,9| 
KhonssOn, niidvr Haroun al-Rasheedi*7 
KoUds. 77 

Khnwne Khan. Shore Khan's geueral, sp 
pointed viceroy of the Pnnjih, 242 
Mandies'ipon Agra, but defeated by 
the omperor, 249. And again at Urn- 
lvill% 240. Wanders from place to 
)>lare, ?4u. T^t to death, 249. liis 
tomb at Dehly, 249 

Khowas Klian appointed regent of Beeja- 
ponr, 844. AssHiMinated, 849 
Khujista akhir,esnn of the Emperor 
Bahdflur Shall, killed in tho oontest for 
the throne, :)6l 

Khimdy RAo put to death hy his uik'I#^ 
Holkar, 909 

KburOsa. cave temples of, «9 
KhnrrOm, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Jehingiier, Ids quarrels wlthHiis brother 
KhoO'TOo, 278. Hln sucoetafnl oatn- 
p&lgu In Oodyponr, 921. ll%tv«s 
title of Shah JehAn, 922. dUeh 
Sbah, Empevor S 

Khnrruk BahAdoor, takea the^ort 
Dermwpoor by storm, 790. And rsau 
Mataomcid HusMin NAaim*e army, 790 
Xhwaja Jitaan, governor of Qnssfat, de* 
fteani BiJ&MMd-dem, U9 
Khyber Pass, the Aftrhaiis dMed bf 
the Imperial general Min Singh at tm 
m Mutiny or native tr^ at the, 

, 699. Poroed by Ooneni PbUonk, 69t 

f KUpatriok, Oaptofn, jolmi Cttva triKh a 


khOnds, aborIgtM friba of, 99. Their telnforocment, 409 
dwbOing'place, 999. Their hiioiia aso> | Klmedy ptondtred by tha 
ittosikOOO. Eftortsof Oap^Camp. • 999 



. • sm \ 

ICIiJpjrrMi dttet of IfooIrAJ at, 681 
KIda Hat ffp acoovdlng to Anriiin and 
» priny, 41 ^ • 

Ktulan^ OoloneU delAta tba rebel 
M Xuwdbof J^ttetrtirh.nT ; 

m Klijenn* Ma^rrenrh comnianderp defeated ' 

^ and taken prboner, 41 1 

^Kirkce, city of. Its naiQgBHPB^^w^ 
^ AuruoKabnd. iklS 

Kirk;)ati1t‘k. Major WllUain. jolni Lord 
Moriiington at the Captt. and supplk^ 
• ti!m with Inforiiiatlonf^H? . iF 
klrk|iatrk‘]f. Captain Achillea conciudoi ’ 
a tru^y with the Nizam. .'dO 
A‘ protected hv the Knellah at ; 

1 uloutn^ 4!1‘^. liiirAj-<HMl-l>ow»lah’a 
«it‘uiBndi» Who nrcelTea Kia^^u , 
Lae wlthyjJwwv. 43H 

K i'*hkincUg||y^ugdom of, foniided by 
Udiiin,*>*^^ j 

KUliw'iir Khan', becomes repent of B*>eja- 
INNir, 30L Awaasiaatea Miauatafa Khan, 
:{0]. Imprlaona the Qucun PowatTer, 
Chdnd B^bee, in Sattura, 801. ktiry 
of the people at hla tiolenoe, .Khl. 
Lwapea, iUl'i. Killed at Uolcuiiduli, j 

002 ' 
Ivitce, and kite-fl/inir, in India, 14, 1ft 
Kivebior, Hindoo temple of, plundered 

(jv the Count de Ivilly, 404 
Knox, Captam, liif* exploit u Patna, iftfi 
Ktair Biiiph, the Zemindar, reliela. 738. 
tmeimioiui of Sir £. Liiipin] againat 
inni, 7ft3. Dcfeata Captain E^lrand, 
Tft4. The only Zemindar who relieUed, 
7«7 

Kolapoor, capital of the 81 Aulrd princeii 
71. Plniciea of, 41ft. Wldiii are xup- 
preftMxl In. ft7U. War of the lUjah of. 
with the Mabrattaa, •i4ft. Gi Aw in hii 
ivHciitlatici' to rhe Uritlzli, an*! secured | 


Rxtonds hli poWb 
^apr area Dewoii^da, 

I Ameerttdned, 8M. Hie 
JFlIodndab heeiesed In coii« 
Ills. Wunndeil in theitaoe, 
dnated, 21U 

lifeat pf tiie iiobel fiepoya at. 

Khan, the Moghnl, Intadee 
, <Mi. DefoaUal hy A11a<oo(1>dwHi 
, , 10(i. J'Wai'uaUw India, lOft. 

tw an inaurrection. which la eup* 
(•d, 2«» • 

K^nh Khan, coiiNln of the Sii» ol 
Dehly, iinpriMoncd hwJ munlcredtTAft . 
K(x»tuh miniir ut Ih'hly, lift 
Kootnb 8hah ancriaxlH to the tliTfinf* of* 
Unzerat, 137. lliaohuracler, 137. it *4 
dmlh, 187 • 

Koutub Sluthy dynasty of (foloundali, 
211-213 

Kooliib Hhahy d^nnaty of Qolcandah, 
81ft>8li». Slid or the, .Vd 
Kootiir»ood*deen. King of Knahnicre. 3ft 
Hlndal 

Kiiotub-ooihdccn Kibuk. takes Bchly, 112. 
lieffOts the thijnli of KmjiouJ, aiidtHki‘ii 
the Rajal) a tn^aniii'e, f)2. Math? vh'cjrui , 
92, 94. Setthw AJmcrc. 92. 98. Tnk<ni 
Anhiilwani lui/t IN dr|M’Urleiuioif. 93. 
CnptnroH Gwalior, 9ft, Crowntxl King 
of indta lit liithori’, 94. Hix birth and 
can>er, 94. HIh luilljin crniijmiirnii, 9ft. 
XakcH flehly, 9ft. HU other cuiiquCHi)*, 
9ft. Takin Ghuany, whore he u 
cioanod, 9ft. Hid cloutli, 9.1. Hu 
minaret and moM|ue at Dehly. 9ft 
Kuntub-oodflcpi) l.unga. liecnineMKlng of 
Mooltaii. 1.14, Iftft. i I is death 1 Aft 
fi<iotuh-ood.dei'n. Myrnmi coinmaodcr, 
hU o|a>rut ioun. ft23 


in hJa iiONMeoHiora, A90. Mutiny of KiNittiUoubMoolkigovcitiororTetingAna, 
^A9. Who are ptmied by ; declares IdniNctr itide|«'ndeot, 182 


Sepoys at. 

Captain Kerr, and slain. 7A9, 760 
Khlces. alwriglnal tribe of, 87 
Kolea, Lnrka. tribe of, 8G, 37 
Koles, the, 623. Their Insurrection, and 
I can»«a. 620. Placed under spei;ial 
.vtiun.ft23. Their advancement in 
. mllsatiDii and prosperity, 628. Con- 
vnsk%nf tlicnisonds of them to Chris- 
tianity, 628. those of Singhbhtxim 
join w ' tad Sepcm, 7ft4 

to the If abrattas, 47A 
ICeiiTm, part of the, given to the King of 
Bi' Jnpoor, 829 

Xookna. invaded end redound by Alla- 
ood*d«en i6iah It., of the Dsocen. 169. 
BxpedttiUm seat into, by tlie Kiiw of 
the IWmi, 171. To iralch it fa an- 
aesoA, 174. Bsdooed by Ahtuod Nfaatn 
;> 61ub, 907. The Northern KonUn 
ffdasd by the Bortagwee for Priaoe 
Cbaiid.981 
SookfaLtriteor^ao 


Kooiiir SooMb Sluli, appointed iporenihr • Kfmliis taken by 
of, 319. His origin and mrvkea, 913. 1 Afagaipt of Vin 
, Beanes iadepmxWat as SeoltaB of Krfalm KAik, Bnji 


Knowur Rof,' Rnlah of Kaiuuij, aulitnils 
hi Malmiood Ghmiiy, 83. A ihui- 
fnleratloit of Hindoo k rvcrelgiisfririiu-d 
agalnit bUii, k:i. Ati^.ki'd by tlw 
Itejah of Knlinea, H3 
KoimklnHig iiieftociiiatly beslegtx) by the 
Nisani, ft23 

Xnriwh, Printw Mirzi, hlx claim to the 
Hiicx'iwsion of thr- tbron» of Dehly, 690. 
llfs’ogiiiiwri sa h**ir apiianint liy the 
governor-general in fftiunoil, 712 
Kdniwahs, ufiorlglnal tribe of. 86 
Korygiioin. memomhlf dofenoe of, ftSt. 

Honmnsrit crauted at, ftfNl 
Kovilcondoli bepieged by tlie King of 
BoeiaaooT,313 

Sowla DfhrjL wife of Ohs Tlaiah of Ch; 
semt. capthrai hs the Hatiomadana, 
196. Harried to king Allo-ood-defaC 
100 

SowlA Bdvy. Queen of KeshmerOi defeNitsd 
by, and married ,to/Sbab Heer, UMi 
* * ‘y PrhioeAluf ICh««,U4. 

rn41klMntot»ke.ldO 
KAik, Bajob of B«eianii8ger,faiB8 



fiM niTDEX.* 

f * tAK • 

«3Shflr IHecIooh, and d& <^0 Ma- ^ty» 648. Hb diath, 667. Hit wlilflav 

hfmodariH, 110 V£ « twcomea rcfreut, 668 • ^ 

Xrbtiri.ltAl, 6t rth KiirmaTlajuhof Uuserat, 183. Hbteifr 

fuHra the deraarida of ^KVilnb^Shah, pies, 188. irrigation wor^ 183 t 
KU. lib kingdom InvauHLl^ ^‘ahld, vntoh,4 ^ ^ 

168. Kiniuuucoand extoiM^Ql ing- vuttacsk, Boodhiet caves Inf 84. Unde^ 

dmn. 181 domiiitnn of the Gajiipati dynasty, 

Krbiina rtvor, 8 hy D^wood Khan, 263 m 

Krishna, King of Raiiriblitra, But nimcR^ntly rcYcna to the 

alilp]jed by the majority of thl^Rcloue, peror Akbitr, 268. Held by the Mah- 
on V rattan, 482. Insurroetiou In/euppresncd,. 

XHhOttr}^, or military class, in %!i6ne% BCO * ^ * 

tlmoa, 21 * 


I'lidr Khan, son of the King of Dehly, 
bllriiled and put to di'ath, 106 
XiiUeum Oolla Hhah Uahmuny, Riicoeetb 
to the throne of tlie Duncan, 188. HU 
ml vent um, 188 
Kullkuhi, Imttluof, 188, 141 
K.iIUun tliil, Unjah of llhlkancre. hb 
daughter married to the Emi)eror 
Akimr, 268 

Knlyuii, now Knillany, city of, 60. 
(.'luildkya dynaaty of, 68. Kaia lihurya 
dyiiaaty of, 6!i. Coiuiuoreri and an- 
nexed by the Yiulavaa of D^hiir, 7». 
United with (tuzurat, 183. Given up 
by Ahmctluuggcr to Ally Ad 11 Shah of 
liMjapour, 8U7. Attempt of llooaeln 
Nbam Shah to recover It, 80H 
Kiimal Khan, appidiitMl Regent of Bccja- 
ponr, 198. Kuatorew the publio pro* 
fc7«ion of faith, 199. Hb intrigues 
with Ameer IkinHHl, 189. l*iir}NMma to 
usurp the throne, 206. The Queen Dow- 
ager'a cuunU'r pint, 21K). Loses Gon, 228. 
Aaaaasluatml, 2(Kt 

KumAon, moniitain province of, acqulretl 
by the Brltbh, 080 

Knmiim7-4XKl-<leon Kiiun. Imperlnlbt ge- 
neral, luorchis aguiust tha Pdahwali, 
878 

Kuna, Fandyan King, hb convendon to 
Jainism, 67 

Kimehy, or Conjeveram, capital of tlio 
Glidbs, 66. Burnt, 69 
Knpoortlmla, Sikh liajah of, checks the 
mutineers at Julluuder, 728 
Kuresro Khan, PaUn chief, hb depreda- 
tiona, 074. Imprboned (ly Slndla, but 
robaaed, 074. Joins Uheetoo, and 
again ounfliied, 074. Hb fonws routed 
by Colonel Adams, 091. Surrenders to 
Sir J. Malcolm, and given an estate in 
Oiirnkpoor, 094 

Kirky, onpltal of the Paadyans, 67 
Kdniool, Naw4b of, shoote' ^salr Jong, 
467. Kmt}loiiifler’J|^4tl8. Killed, 

Xurpa, Indepeadwwe of tjp PaOOn Ka- 
. iiAb of. 408. Annexed ^ Mydsr Ally, 
'468 

Kurm Khan, condned in hli govenunent 
King Qhasy 1^ Toghlnk, 114 
Knrrauliee, mutii^r of Sqnya nt, 760. 

Who are diaarmed, 760 
Kuinik Singh, sncceadi hb fatlien> Bun- 
jest tHipigii at LalMiiSb 640. Ub uenpe- 


r A TOUCHE. Captain, killed^ 

I.al»r>urdonnal<i, to India, 

Ak)o. Hb instmetiotf • 4^. Kngnguf 
the EngUah fleet, wni liCa rents, 40ii. 
Besieges Mstiras, whin^nirrendera, 
401. Dupleix refuses to^Rurtiuti hit 
terina of surrender, 401. Siipersedod, 
461. Uetsrna home, Imprboited, uiul 
tric'd but acquitted, 401. Ub death, 
401 

Lahar, fort t f , taken by Captain I opham, ' 
494 

Lahore, sacked by Sooltan Mahmood of 
Ohusny, 83. Besieged by the Hindoos, 
87. But the siege raised, 87. Becomes 
the cnpit.il of the Crhu^.ny dynasty, 88. 
Buslegcd nnd taken by Mahomed 
Ghoory, 89. Captured by the Onkknrs 
98. JSuizerl by the Moghitb, who Igavc 
It, !i^. Taken by TeiniMir, 128. En- 
tered by the Km|>er.ir Hoomayoon 
231. Invtideil by Oluhomeil Hakeem 
Mtrza, 26i. The Kmrwmr Akbur re- 
sides at, 268. O'cnpifMt by the Afghan 
King, Ahmod Shall. :I8A. Siinviaed \iy 
the vl7ler8huhalH(»od-dL'cn.421, Taken 
by the Muhraitas, 447. ravnpicd by 
the Afghans under Zcun4ii Shah, 04ii. 
Dccopicd by the British troops, 670. 
Mutiny of theSt^H)ys nt. 723, 786. Who 
are d>aannt>d, 723. Murder of Major 
Spencer, 7.S6. l^rovinciul high court 
e'sialdiHhed at, 781 

Laliig, Mr., hb financial mcaanrea^^^ 
Lake, Genexal (afterwards Lorn^||Hir 
forces in Hfndusun, 000. Hb ftrst 
campaign, 006. ('nptures lillygiiili, 
006. Defeats the Mahrattas at Dehlji', 
Agio, and I^wame, 006. Qbirlndni 
trmtics with aoveral native t4a^ 059. 
Oidgred to march against HolkV, 06u. 
iMdtata Holkar's hone near FnrrukA* 
bod, 061. Besieges and captmea the 
fort of Dceg, 061. Besiegso bhirtpora, 
061. And compeb the nijah to sue for 
peace, 063.*^ L'efrate nol|uir,063. Ad- 
vances ngninst SInri a and Holkar, 063.^ 
Negotiates with Hndia, 063. Ub 
monstranoe to Lord ComwalUs, Oifii 
Pnrsues HoUuv into the Pnajft^ 061. 
Advances to Anrltrar, 064. UbnMtj 
of peaee with Hotkar. 664. 
hb pnlltlcal functions, 060 
Lake, UeuteBUit, commaodi tbs BAhO* 
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vnlpeor coiitinR»(\ before Moohlbi 
CBl ^ 

Cell Koor, mutren of the l^fn|ie«nr Je« 
hiixblr Shah, 362. Unojliruthprii, 34!2. 

} With the ewperor whe^efi ated, 3ii3 

Lell Slugh, pSnunonr of the Bailee ChAad 
Koow'ur, 668. BecH>nieN h«r exw 
inintgtcr,OUU. Atthelmtti 


. 

f «70. HU eatmH'hpcI Feroze 

Siirher, 67o. Herintwi there. «72. IMs 
fKwwl from olllce. 074. Jliit 



84V, 


to MeUt Bnin, 41A 
*d^bad,4l6. 1 'akreup 
tlie fost Miilbarioot, 
I'd bj Jhve>j. 410. C<x>u>*e 
iTii. 432. With tho 900 . 
C)uoh, 437. AntHte the 
lah Alliitn In the rlcge of 
Taljeii prisoner by Major 

Law rWf/M«jnr strinfeur, arrlvea at 
, — j,iiw.A».inninji* . F<»rt uf. l>nvi(l Hri CfMTiniitiKi(*r>in«chk'r, 
iMiPxiH'iUlvemintaUT.lfJT. HUehnrac- f 4«H^‘ftkt'a eomninml of a fimjc m 
ter, «7T. Tried. titidlmiilKheil. 677 inwln Hanhojee.itM, Ta%e'< 


Lttllchi^, a Turkish nlnve, blliidu and 
imprf?!;|M«S(ioltiin illieia'-oodMleen of 
the li»6. Hts'Onioe priiiia 

minister. Ck ULiJll wi** Shumsh-ooct-deA 
oil the thji'TsSfiiS. C'ondiHHl. KiTi 
tAlly, t’onSjjTt «n'iv4H in India. 434. 

take* 1‘iirt Si. Havlii, 434. 
Hi* effort* to olitain money. 431. Ik** 
•HfiroH Tnnjiire, Imi i'oni|iay«si to niiw* j 
the elrgi*. 4;M. Hi* violem'o and 1 


ijee, iiH . Take* DtV^'ieotia* 
4<H. Jiiinn Naalr Jung with a detJU'h. 
motif. 406. lletiirn* to Motlnia. 406 . 
lictuni* fn»in Kiiginnd and takn« tlin 
isinutmnd, 40 O. Advaiieo* U^tlip relief 
of 'rrini'lilnoiKiIy, 410. Conipol* thw 
to Miirrniiiler In 8(;riiighaiii,AlV, 
iK'feiilM them at liahuor. 410, Ptj 
Lawfvuee, (laptain, taken jirlMWicT by 
the Afghan*, 660. Dimuindud at • 
iHMtnge iiy Akliiir Rhnn, (iAO 


iTuelty, 4:M. R<*enlK M. Btw*.v, 46 1. ‘ Jam rt'iue, Major (urt 4 !nviirdH Sir Henry), 


And M> Mornein, 436, Hi* inisitiou 
weakcneil, 441. Bee^heM a miiek 
ciipitnlation of An‘ot, 14I. IkNUyist 
Madras, 441. But retire* to An'of.442. 
Which!* taken by frurfo, 4 13. I'nruH. 
eluiT)* the only |N>H*r«tlon reiiialnfng to 
the French, 443. He to ll>dpr 

Ally for u**iaturiee, 44.1. Bedi'gisi by 
the EnglUh in roinllrliorry, 44.1. Kv 
the natives from the for# 444. 
t Vifniit*Uerl to eiirrender, 141. Uoe* to 
Moilriui, 4 14. H I* fuU*, 146 
LoncuHtcr, Captidn, his vrnaii;** to India, 
2H6, 287, FalluK* of hi* rtriit ('XfiMtilioti, 
286. Open* trade at Ach<*'ii, ceUibllshfM 
a fat lory at Bniitam, 2M7 • 

Laud (enure iiiwl nweiiue in Imlln, W 6 . 
A land setCleiuent rtroniiiu>ndi>d br the 
Conit of 1)lnan.or*, ,Vj7, I/ird fi'orn- 
walliB’e measure*, 527. A perinant*nt 
settlement opposed ny Mr. Shore, but 
carried, 527. Settlement* of Sir T. 
Mnnro In MadriM, 6 l 2 . Native Hystem, 
„JI13. Scttleniont* with thcSknnJiidnrn, 

■ fall. 61 S, Operation of the 

, Hwary oeitlement. 613. 614. The 
BombaT.»yMt«Mn, 615. Hemmiinion of 
rent-free tenures in Bengal, 618. Lat^ 
apttleiB|nt if Che non h-wcRt provi*y»i, 
627, / the central prorincea. 780, 

Acte plating to protection of herefll. 
tary oncupante, and enmritj of eWir 
tennre, 787, 788. Regulations of FeroM 
Tokhlnk regarding the demand on 
nulttratora, 737 

LAfie, Ouloiud. at Che battle ctf SoobrAon, 
674 ’ 

^ngnagea of the enHent Inhabltaate of 
Indio, 85. Connection betwren Iftu- 
Tidlan and Scytliiou laagnogea, 40. 
OftheaDatliofIn<lla,«5 
Ineworee, defeat of the Ifahnittw by 
Lord T-»lr» 

M. Mirreiuten to Mxijor Lawreiioe« 


left in charge at Liiliore, 676 . 811^ 

K reset** A rclK'Ilion in KHshiucre, 677. 

utiirn* to )'nehin*i. 6i!i. Appointet) 
coinmiititDner in Oudti, 722. Ill* pro- 
Tl-lofw iiiialuHt the riivolfct'fl S(<|M»y*, 
72<i. Ik'ntfged liv the mii(itiis«nj *iii 
l.nkhnovv, 72i<, ilenth, 72'» 
IjiurciM e. Major (afti’i’w .ml* Hir tieorpe), 
ill charge of IV-iinwur, 6h3. Attie ki>il 
In tlS; Ueslth-lie.v, nUil n 11(101*1 by 
ChiitU.'r Biiigh, 683. Joins hbercHingb, 
686 

liAwrence, Mr. .lolin (nfterw.'ird* Xyird). 
lina charge of affair* «t l«ahort*, 67li. 
Hetiiln* Mie Jniinndrr I)i> 0 ftb, and 
pn'venls local diKaffeellon, 6Kf, Ilia 
fHeiidly liOgotintion* wiMi iliMit Mil* 
hono*d. 714. Hi* (MMiHt.uiee In the cap. 
tureof Dohly, 741. Appointed to iho 
gineniinent of the north-unit pro- 
viiiw**, 74». Hi* epuiion of the mutiny 
767. Iletiffi* for licidth ro Kiigiand, 761# 
apjKiintr'd Vi(u;n>y of India. 773. Ar- 
livtn ill f'alcuttA, 77.%. Hm* to lAbOre, 
776. Hi* addn>NKto tlio Sifch». 776. JIIn 
mewiiiiva for the inipros'erntdii of 
KngUah soldiem. 776. War with Rhbtan, 
777, His policy in the contest in Af* 
ghanidan, 786. I.f*glalntice measiires 
of hi* incumtiericy, 7 m; Knd of his rerm 
of ofllce, 788. Itcvir. w of hi* vicoroyalt v, 
788. His foreign p*»dcy, 7*8, 71KI 


Lews, enrie of, 
278. • 



the Kmiiertir Akhtir, 
ipey's,528. Mr. Mo- 


debMtfMl bj^Xoki 


Mr 
ranlay’s, 

Le Orand. 

Singh. 754 
Lepebaa. trlhe of, 86 
I^lie, Colonel, ossemblea aform et Ketof , 
481. Readiee KhnnfJuna,4h1. Jr* ^ 
by Kitgholi^4»t. RtRoOed, 418 . 
death, 4*n^ . 

Li^l gptnpAiw fbniied ead 





rii, M lie, dofiMtcl 
hii*.y.41« 

tiiiulty , 8ir Mn, nipi 
of th« CuniAtio, 
l^ulran Otmuoil. 476. 
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MAC 


"th thi^ Niiw4kb of 
Itomovod, 4m, Hml 
apix/iiituieiit. 61 
Lli icayeM, Huidoo of tl 
Kxlrttd lu H<ruthorii Indln, 

Uetioro), punnu'it tbe 

Little, Capt'^n, hie opentionr %airuit 
Kfnure, 6‘/8. Joint J^rd t'ornwallia, 
•VM.. 8<*iit to the ucflt, 634, At the 
Uittle of bliudga, 634 
L frier, John, holdt VeroxefKior, 070. 
Joint nie t'oiunmnUerdn-chi^ before 
F^roze HhMuT, n70, G7l 
l/uly, UpiiRitty of, 130. Itt end, 137 
T.okmnu, tiirrt'odert Raiteeii to BaliAdnr 
Bliuh, 393, Hln death, 393 
fifiruloii nH'irliHiitt, tlieir exfiedltlon to 
India in ] 091. 3ri0 

l.tiiiokliHir, Itajah of, defeated by Alla- 
ooU'doen Htiah 11. of the l)tM;caii, and 
ruiniMdled to laiy tribute, I<i9 * 
1.tHMlhliiiiu threatened by the Hikhi, ftT9. 
liolieve<l by 81r Harry Smith, «7S. 
I'liindeiiMl liy Sejtiy niutlia^ert, 7i)0 
Loriliala, triliQ of, :9i 

Low, UeiiUntant iuow (ieneml Sir John), 
H*nt to make tf'iyim with the i'fwhwiili, 
Oti.'i. Hleapiriteti eondurt at Liikhnow, 
twKt. HU traiuMuaionH with tlih Nixam, 
«i9tf. gupportt Mr. HaiiMdJ't minute, 
7nn 

Ltttiln, M, St., •rrivet at Poona. 49Q. 

HU propmial to the Mahrattat, 490 
Liidditr* iM<o, Hajnh of Wnninenl, do< 
filled by Alla caal^leen of Dehly. 1li&. 
And by Aluf Khan, iU. 8<mt to Dvbly, 
114 

LuRard, Sir Kdward, Btorma the Martin- 
i^rr at l.nkhnow, 761, And drivea 
oni the Moulree, 763, HU o|)orath)iia 
nsainat. KoOr blngh, 769 
Lnkhnuw annexed to tbe kingdom of 
lUhly, ilA Taken by Un» Afghans 
under Bayaaani Khan, who U defeat^ 


Ldkshmee Bye, Banee of Jhanay, kbi 
tion of her dominiona, 70S, (Meta 
a maaaacre of the Kiffopeana, 736. 
Gatheni aurtny, 736. Her aathorny A 
establUheclvi JliAnay, 766, lUcapei^ 
766. Kill«ni,76H •, J> 

Lurnghmi^town of, taken by Subooktuy 

Ain, Hlain at Knjafgurh,7M|r 
Tty of M(Adtan, 164» 166 

lif AC* A'O ooeupled by BritUh troopa, 671^ 
Who ore withdraw n, 67 1 
Macartney, Lord, eiitreata TuA not to 
Miiim a 


reaigii, 603. HentU 

mHeRapatain, which Aa toB^n, 603. In 
dettance of hU inKtrSU^ niiena nego- 
tiations with TipfMX>^n|m7. Insults 
offered to his commifitiim^:, 607. Hii 
acts ovemiled by the Board of Control, 
617. Itjtiirtis tn Kngland w*lth ill 
health, tn?. His offers declined by tlie 
luinUtry, 618 

MaeiitiUiy, Colonel, Ilraident at Travao- 
core, attaekttl in his house, bnt escapes, 
671 

Maraulay, Mr. (afterwards T,i>rd), hU In- 
scriptiori on Lord William Bcutiuok*s 
statue. HIT. Oiyog pure Orientalism 
its (loath-blow, 928. Hi* efforta tu free- 
ing the ptm, (iSI. l*he penal coda 
coiument'ed by him. 713 

Mci'OkUl, General, his operatiosa at 
JstAlitf iind t.'luurikar, 668. Killed at 
Sluodkct;, (>70 

McDuimlilji IJoutenaut, sent to maka 
terms with thePOahwah, 696 

Ifacdownll, General, son's tbe seeds of 
dUc^ in Madma, 673, Poimders at 
tea. o73 

Miu'kenKie, CniitAlii, taken prlaonor by tba 
Afghans. (L’m. IH'monded os a bostnge 
by Akbiir Khan. 960 

Maclari^, Coion(!l, niiablo to march to 

XaUiOl, (.18 

Mat'leod, Culonel, hU attack on Bednors. 
606 

Mat'leod, Mr. (now Sir John), hli 
against Mont«r-ool-MooU(t 6311^ 


by BalmV, 383. Visited Lord Maoleod. Lieutenant, at the ftpanlng of 
MtiU'tde BHdBan Ghnsoy, 649 ^ 


AiidivrM, 611. Ttie 
proviHlotted,Mui the residm'y proTMed 
against aiirprUe. 736. Siege <if tlw 
reddtmry* 798. The UutvhU Bhdwan 
given np, 739. Bata^of the defoitcr. 
<39. RdUved, 739. ffidrikiek'a advance 
luinUeva,;S7,788. Zm, 730. Btr 
Jamsn Ontram amR ^ ctsumand 
. in. BasUsed by forces. 

74i.' Botatts cathe Biei,j>. 744. And of 
the operatioiui of the miteving furet*, 


tfuciiaghtrn, Mr. (afterwards Sir WiL 
Ham), his negutiatimis wHM Rmtjaea 
Sirgh. 939. Creatod a barwf., 044. 
Hii rsmonatrances vrith thw govern- 
ment lahore. 046. HU treaty with 
the Afgluma, t>49. Bis imrigtnte with 
theGhUsywaad Bani]uq;«s,«49. HU 
defence, f 60. Mnidsced, 960 
Moslem, Captain, mu.«a prUonara 'aft 
tnr operaaoiis or «ne rviimriiiir xnrvy, i Lnkbnow, 763 _ 

746, OiiUtai't operations againt the | Mss^pherson. Mr. (nffterwnrds Sir <obio, 
Tehola outside the city, 747. 749. Sir aiioceeds Mr. llaMinRs as acting go- 

ColtuCampbeUrS attack of. 761. Taken veroor^genemT, 619. Bit eniiy Hit and 

aiiil elaarad of r^'k, 763,769 ana. 617. HU feefali and inconaeiiiieot 

Lnahoondy, ta Oharvac, capital of the | admlntetratian, 618. BanUaostoi 
'-Beiulkings, 71 f ^ the Hana Ihinawnai. 619 



*DroBai: MP,. 

■M \ 

lf« 4 ^h«nKtt, Major* Ilia Tabemn to 
pieM tmniiiD aaorlfloM, 683 . ti 

H^ooil, gomior of Labcttt, 37. FttttoJ Mol 
aaoUwtor Ilia brother MOdootl, 87 > i-Mi 

B Engllah fiiot4»r#« Fort St. 

B eatj^iabad at, Becttmea n 
mcjr, m UrtnrOi and Im port 
onoo or» in 1708, 3»«. EWitoiMMM 
|^17M, 880. BeategM by th^MKdfib, ond 

Borrondonit 401. The coiiTmitino tIo- — — 

lated by Dnplelr. who publicly de- Moh6. k^leged ond token by Colonel 
t grodea the Engllah intokbitonU, 40‘i. jgjt Bri*it|fvrait«. 408 
The too ol the Bow&b Uefeoted bafora ^ohii4lMl,dofiiaU hlabrotbor, ond nanrpa 
fb«to^,402. QiTCQ up by the French, 

408. Mralfixlty of the Coancll, 400. 

Who dfluArrithe to join Mobomed Ally, 

406. Senga j ’ ‘ 

under €11^*4 
French, 



dhgriflto to Gnaerai 
. Ckiddorrl, 408 
i#ali toMao^a ^okccl* 
Xnvtxbm with grmt 
illghtad with SIndia, goo. 
Nono Pnriiow’iaa to wor 
Nia»ia,631. Hia grief hi 
of tM twttle of Khiihl'oh. 
nita anidde, 886. EomiiialiA 
oa hia aiiooaokor, M8 


once to Colcuti 


utito 

At war with the 
^ ^ho bealege tfM town, 
441. Biio^icKfie the aloge, 448. The 
Fcgliah and French loMea, 448. Be- 
ceirea reinforomenta. 448^ Poaltlon 
of the Sngliah at. In 1 761^1 7«8, 46A. 
Attacked by lippoo Sahib, 468. Kego- 
tiatea with the Nlxain. 469. Inefll* 
ciency of the GonucU. 470. Treaty 
ecnclnded with the Mlaam, 470. At 
war with Hyder Ally, 470. Conatoma- 
tion at if}^dcr'a approach, 478. Who 
d^ctatea terma Of peoce at Ifodraa, 478. 
Conc1n«iou of the treaty. 47a. 474, The 
torma of which are not obMirml tiy the 
CcMinoU, 476. Gvoita at, from 1771- 
17Ha| 490, Advance of llyder A1l| on, { 
AM. Faraincof 1788, 608. Cnprerared ! 
for war, A»o. ln»uiTPCtion of vniloo ' 
Tinnbee, 671. Mutiny of European 
offloera at, 678. Sir 'fhomoa llunro'e 
land aettlomeata in, and their opera- 
tion. 618. Irrlg^ion worka In, 
iliulura, capital of the Pandyaiia, 66, 
Fonndod. 67. Calltamra anauccRaarol 
atta c k on, 488» Again attacked and 
eapitulotoa, 488 

Itafool Khan, ton of t|g NawMrof the 
Carnatic, defeated before Ifadma and 
at Mallapoomm, 4<iS. Aealate ihe Eo- 
pglMi at Fori St. DarM. 408 

hie olrcumnavlaathm of toe 
the firat ttnie, 888 
l^^had^^ Ungdom of, 40. Klnga of, 40. 
IhreblatlfA of Chaudra UoofOit, 80. 
Snomaira prlocoa of. 48-'UI ^ 

lfahaBin|A^ •aueoomlntliePonj4b,66i 
Hihdbh^^, epic poem of the, 48 ' 
gahdbutaahwnr aioimtaliia* 8 • 

ItolMdalaeBliidla. AetUndla 
HAhafiito Adiring, or emperon of la- 
dto*t8*<l8. Llatof.M 
Mbtodlpoar, lMtoltor,M0 • 

Hdham. abontginal TMai of the. 37 
iaMliaiia Pont, ininlarer of the Xing at 
Voleondah, Uniiit fa tbA 8A0 
iahdoo Marrito BAo. mooml eon of 


the crown nf Qbnany, 70. DodareA 
hia Incterandence, 70. Hla piana ri'- 
apectlng India. aO. If la nine inrna ona 
of Jntia. HO-88. Defeats Jeypal of 
l.AhorB at P. ahawnr, 80. UefAtia Itac.iy 
Itai of bhataua, 80. Compels Moogon 
to pay tribute. 81 . Deffata Silk Khicri 
near Balkh, 81. Defeate the ooniblncM 
Hindoo forrea, 81, 82. Taktu «nortnon« 
booty, 8i^ 84. Hu death, 86. Hi* 
chameter, 86 

Ifahmood, son of Fbroae Pnorby. aiic- 
oeetla to toe throtie of Hcogal, l.M. 
Murdered, 161 

Mahmood A«U1 Shah, ancr<»erln to tiie 
throne of Boejapfxnr, OOri. V ^llitea to 
aaaifft Khan J«h4n l^idy. 827. Aivl 
dOunfasoM him, 888. HU city of B 
poor twioe bcHiegdl. Nnt| hU doininicms 
phnidered by ihe HogUnls. 888, 

Hlg death, 884. HU works, 984. H)s 
maoaryUuifi* .484 

Mahmood OAwan, Khwaja, becomna chii f 
minuter to Hoomayoon Shah liahmnn v 
of too Deccan, 171. Forma one nf a 
ookncll of regency, 172. Condbci<M 
tbe war agataai the Booltan of M81 wnii , 
178. IniUalea tbe young king Into 
toe detaile of war, 173. Carrfw on 
ihe government. 174. Iiiviulce Hr-<1 
rodoces tbe Xonkan, 174. HU ixilif-v 
and acts, I7f. Conapinwy ogain't 
him, 170. Kxatuted, 177. HU unnn, 
177. Hla origin and ctiATactiir, 17V, 
HIm college at Berdcr, 186 

Mahmood Hhoory, Sooltan of Molwor. 
See Oblxny K ***" 

Mi^Hmood Kbiliy, vizier of Malwah, arts 
aalrjo too Ohooriea and tisfirps to«' 
thnrno, J42. Dofaated by King Kooiiib 
Stiuh of Guserat, 187, h:i. HU oper .. 
tions egaliwt tto JUjpotriis 148. Ir- 


vodes the D< 
Bcrar, 148. 
at Mandoo, 
lilndooA I ' 
Mahmood T' 
throtie flf 



T4 >. AnnexoH Wtiet 
ich„U8. H'a works 
U toleration gf the. 

J.* aqgDMda to toe. 
ah. 144. InfiticAm of . 


teUaJee Bd^ toaonm Ptohwah. 460, 
4m, Intncaa for depriving 1»im of 
,407. Atonoka Myder AHy, 4ft7. 

llydar* 474. MU 


the Bajpoola in Matbloqi, taU d^pfiu!, * 
144. 146. Kneapea from Wandoo, MA 
llAnA Sanka'e tnntmeni of bfiQ, 146. 
Siipporta a eonapiraw againto tou 
King of Gnaerat. HA. Who titoii 
Momlott and impriaona Malimoed, |44 h 
lavodeftoo Deeeao, UA AitoBkiiillg 


ftl 



‘•8^0 


loefco 


miiBx* 

I 


MAtt 


173, TU'trtni - fit again 

inviulPM the MnwunitiULHl 

to rAitv, lit.* ifi« di ifev tH 
ll.'iliniood Lody ilcolnntil lltlolc'tiend- 
.irc. 383. Defcatea t iin<l 

rotinni Ifcyond tho .Sonix 
UnhmtMKl I,ni)gii, Hiu^ftln tdW 
of MooUhii, I'«A. hU liccnT 
l.'iA. I>iiioi‘«k‘r4 ut hU khi^r 
HlftilPutl), IW ^ 

MnhiTio4Hl siiiih r. Dfilmuiiiv sii'^rctlrt ti;U 


the tlirmieot 
KiuiliniLrt*, 131, Crowicjtl, 13U 
poHM hy Fiitteh Khan, and Uopoawi, . 
IHI. 'em hh klTiRdoAi, I31.i 

Again deiNiTil. nod iigtwi n>c'oveiv h^^ 
titroiio, l.tl. CVmflned, rlS. UiadeatM 


Hilt 


the thnnic.uf the Dm'iiii. lli.3 
niihUtfti*, ^‘if'Ood'iUa'U liluH>r\, Hi4. 
HIh itiniulilti I'hiinu'tf'r, Hit* llis 
10%. Hindcdtii, l<r> 

lliiiinioiid Hliuh, King of Cin/mif. n'<Hli»fs4 
thn Ki|ig of thr Duromi to dnvc out 
I ho King of Muliviil). 1 7.1 

M'iRinoul dhiih It., llaliiii'.iny, 
to the throne of th Imh'-uii*, I So. IIU 
iniriintor ln'Ixain-fKil-Mootk |iiit to 
dnith, IKI. IIIh (‘niidii«>t, INI. 

l. o.'iivs hiiji moat viiliiuMo pituiunN, INi. 
Marcliea agHiiiNt Hidi:i<liir Khan (ioc*. 
lany, 1H3. Advaori'Sion HeojaiuKU'. hut 
dofoateil, 303. Marrioa liin moii to the 
hIkUt of tho King of Hoc^niMNir, 303. 
Miulo prisoner near HtaDjaiMKir, 1H‘*. 

to ImiWl .Shah of llerur, 1S3, 
103, Hia hurniiiatlori and hubjortiuii, 
1S3. iriH death. l03 

Miiliinood 8hah 1., King of Oniscmt, 
piiiM a oomhUmtou uhleh defouU the \ 
PortugiioM', 33 1 , 333 , 

Viihmood Shah l*«x»rhy, King of HtMigal, ! 
idMifta nn army to aid the King <»f 
.looupoor, 311. Deleatei by Shore } 
Khan, 341 

Jlahii^xl Shnh UT. lie<*omt'n King of 
(liiBorat, 303. Hia ehfirui'ter and aots, | 
30.8. Awoiwinutcd, 303 { 

Mahitiood Shiirky, Hiicoeods to the ihrono \ 
of Joon|xiur, 1A:1. (.'aptimv'> Kulpy, ; 
and rest ore* it to It* owner, l.MI. Ho- ! 
•li'gM I>ohly, but coiii}iollcd to retire, 
1A.I. His deal h, 153 ; 

Idahmood Toghliik iiNcendM the thnm<‘ of | 
Dehly, 131. raotioius and liiMirivf- j 
tioiM ill his kingdom, 131. ('ivil war j 
In hla capitaUi, 131. Falls Into tho < 
hands of EkbAl Klmn, 133. OoHicgeil '• 
in Dohly by Tvinioor, 133. Who de- ! 
feats him in battle. 138. K 

m. notnms to Debly, 124. Ho.sidi« ! 
at Kononj, 134, llis death, 134 

ISahomsii Bi^urra, swfVtls to the throne | 
of Guzenit, W7. h *^heg to a*««t j 
Ahmad Nium 6hf of Ahmed* | 

iiogi^, 137. DeMUlk^ Rajpt^.lx at j 
Chempanaltt 187, t3<*' ''IVtcimnl in a | 
jiariU action by the Portuguese, 138. 
His intkpoiulencs acknowhilceil by the 
Kinporor of l^ebly, 188. His death, ' 
His ohi^tor and acts, 137, 188 


P rliioe. kln(1n(9«s of 
brorhor ;Wln-onr|-d«'n Shnh II., 
AgnliHt whom he rnn'«pire'«. liih. 
H pn*iloiiedjind prnvidvd for. Inf) 
diTShi ■ 


Ma:ionu*<l Ad IT Shah, King of BecjJlpoo^'7 
Mi»*K for p^'oee, ?»3n. Ti-rms of the 
|h*aee, IVJU . . 

Hriliotiiiil Atl.\, son of tho N'g'^rrui of tlie 
rariiarlo, iixahts the Kiji'iish tigainsi 

vih«' Freni h. 4irj. CmjAlf N«*ir .hiiig 
w ith “nviilr.i , 4(81. ■ ji*tod by tm* 
I’liiioh ullli*?, 4IMI. T*q 7 ;mopolv Iv- 
Miegeil by (‘hnnda Sahib. '^>8. <!nl1s In 
ni'l, 40N, 403, lilt oiiomios defonieU, 
4‘»8. 111 i‘\aet monov, 4«0. At- 

tiu-kod by the Poihwah. 4(i7. B\t4'n% 

of his dominions and authority, 431 
Iteipiiros the coercUm of Tiinjorc, 407 
Wiiiidi is captured and annexed, 437 
lint restored. 407 

Mahiirntsl Aimsm Khan, conspires acainxl 
the life of Svetl Hoosein Ally, who is 
iniirdenst, 8i I. Croated niinister, 373. 
Him death, 373 

Mahomrsl TIeg. his rohollion, r»08 

Muhomivt HanAiitir Shnh, King of Peblr, 
qufstlon HN u> bis snmwior to tlie 
throne. 8H!>. OpiMises the snri^e^on 
of hh eldest son. (ilNt. Who dI<*K, 713, 
The KHlg salnUfl by the S«*f>oy mil- 
tineers. 731. Sol'/eil after the riiptuni 
of TJehly. 743. 1'wa of bis tons shot 
by \'itptnin HoiNon, 743. Tried and 
sentenced to death. 74h. But tmiis* 
|W filed to Hiirnmh, 74 n 

Mahomed Iseoof of Madura and Tin* 
nevolly, for money, 4ttti. iHit 

to death, 468 

Maliomeii tlhoorv. Shahah.ood*deen 

Slidiomoit of (rhiuiiy, sueiceihi his fa* 
tiler Mahiuood, Ni{. Iiethroifed e } 
Idindetl by bU brother, Mnsoooll 
stored by Ibe tielinks, 87. Put to deaths 
87 

Mahomed Hakeem Mirza, limther of tho 
Km|KM'or Akbnr. nod riiler^>f Kahool. 
eiidenvoiirH to estnlilUli hiiiTi^tf in ihs 
lihnijab. 3i>l. l>i'feni(Hl and Wafies to 
Kabool, 3RI . Invade.^ tho PiinjAb. 3('6. 
Blit compelled by the £iii|)»ror to re- 
treat to KabnhI. 368. Ksoapes Into 
the mo^mtaliw, 368. But forgiven nnd 
xmanssu by the empcMr, 366. His 
dsazh, 367 * 

Mahopied Htmsidn Minoi. join* the reCel* 
lion in Gnztiat, 365. (?aptuiod by hit 
cousin, tl»e Kiupcror Akbur, 38& 


Mahomed, Priffee, bsuonic* Tiuerny of | Mahomed Hnseein Xnxliii, relfd Seim 
(Im Ki.ig of Dehly's westen: frontier, leader, defeated at Maioaktiy r47« 
1^. , Defeats tbs MqglittU» But | Defeated by Brigadier Frinks, 7JMh 


kir«e» m 


I And by the Ghoorkhos of Jong 1 



INDEX. /Sl' 

• l»AH V * WAH 

dnor. 7.50. Saom>d!i t4i the rominand nf. JBiito to the auHinrlty of 

%r the 7-H Ihe w'ltinEHOit. Ukndtf'^rii ^LtMil-iJco 

Uahatn(*«l KomhIiii Khan, Ameer <%|.noh^, ami eoCTlSi the m tliructa 

HiHtf hj the Emporur ^Kbur of Katih- rh# Ji 1^. Vigour of Nixam-tiol- 
iiie’e, Mipprciwliig inMun'tx^inuA» 

ttahomod IlCimn, appointed niiiilKtvr of jXnKam.ool-Mnolk d.^tciiU ()i« 

Ahmeilnugxtir, ;{U. JUUdJOSSlCX^ fonie^ :t7o. MurchiM n*lrH 

iM.i. H:Miile*cl over t towurJa tho Doctwi, SI7I. 

LKtM'iiger. .Mi> ^ j lVfriii(#ii «vinapirju'y araltuir. IfnnaHln, 

Euhoitied Khun Bungimh, ini|ieriul w' «» in iiiiinlerixl, ilil. ITooecin'e 

my In Miilwah, <!ampiugii|| bt other, the vltsliT, plurea Kury-oou 

fUfalnut IhiriUvIkhiincf; :i7H. t'-.nlei#] Kiilr tin tttu ihmtie «t Dehly,* »7I. 

TeriiUiry •ujHMi Uajee lUo Fealiwah, j (MitAttiK a complete vii-Uiry over the 

!7ti A Syp<lH. :I7'J. ]LivoiV(« piibifi; ntmifl'iiMi* 

UalioTnp{.^KirK)lly Ko ttiih Sliah, laiiuii*. J7i. UolMMlion o( Aiect r'liurh, 

ro tlKvtl^fiiie of tiohviiwi ill, MIB. "7J. WViLkMent-i of thu«*Xi*('ut{V(' pnuiM*,, 

AVfir u*iLlnh;4]*;a|iih <if I'eiik^'iniliih. .ffr. :i7*i. The (Miijicror'H wMiffiiullt.v uinl 
Foumts of Ityderahrul, .‘IlH. fiMOiiriteiii, ;I7A Plot at court ^fi d '• 

ilU rnn^Tj^iuw in pnliUe wurkn, IlIK. Ktroy NiZftin>oi)UMoollc, uhod'^'fuat-^tho 

Hts driu!n7 •<'!). II irf public and prlvuto V'^iierul wuit. ng^iiunt him. 1171. I'lnr 

oJiniiritK, :ii!) Mahmtt-n chhl’tiiui-t i>tit)ibilNli-‘i| on the 

klHhiiiiiud Itejsa Khan, Ap|i(4Pht/^t dopntv Hontiu'rii iVoiithr of the lia|H-riAl do.nl- 

Hiiil riniuHb'r of 4ii‘J. Two iiion>i, :t7B. The first poK^Mtiion-' oh. 

^lentleuieii aK^o<*hite<t with him. -in } taiiiM by the Hihratt'ta in HIti-ludaii, 
Ills etirriipt ami evtraviii'ant ^tov^'m- 3f7i!. The em|M*riir tleU’nninuM to cv|i 1 

meiit, 4HI. lirmight U> trial, iuit a.'- Itapt* JLi*} hy force. 1177. MTlv^o ti’iitii|H 

(liiitt«»ii, at the galM of Delily, :{7H, II Jt leaves 

Mahoiiiol .'•hah, smH'ct'ds to the throne of on pa,>ml<lht of hla eitp •ns«*s, ;t7M. Toe 

(iiixiTAt. i:in. Mariit*« the dati^fiiter of I enipemr iKgoMates a'ilh NJxiin'UoI. 

t'le Uajah of (rua“rat, Inviules j Muoik. who takes th" roinin nnl of Lli * 

rhMin|iiUiair, rin*s . tJm inland I ann\ , Hof U d»»fe'it*'<l. Jl7!i. iT-- 

of Dm, l-t?, PnUoniKl, 1 m7 I p'lrittionM to ofifNis* Neilr Shah and 

tlaVnneil •^h(Ui 1Uhiriiniy,aii<*e>0is1^iottu* 1 lie* PerdatK ,h(n. W to deed, ihi 

kin<4do>n of the Ihn'''an, f<i». At war | enip-ror s loice-, HWl. M diom tl Hhn'i 

with W'lU'uiiifal ami Ihs'jairitrffer, l«*o, | »utitaits to tie* eonftn Mva*, riSii. Atel 

lol, JliH intotemnen of Ifiudom., in ». i :r''‘oriip(ini(*a him to U'Mly, whl<'li U 

Takes tufl hirta of Voltml^mi.tun and j nw'kfd iiud the pe*d>l« tll•l^M'r..^ll :|Kii. 

iluh'ondah, Itil. lli» iiHiiit Ot liffja. • ThedeniatidAof t!ie M..liritr.isren'rW(s|, 

uiifrger, Itji. iriii <«»th to nwetup- the ; ;jHi. T ieir pmefi* hii ■I!'-.*, duotr r 

M^ioflistiil Martyrs. 1«1. lHrf*W,< the. of an Af/haii li)'..is)o , :ho. SuiUlils 

IliruKais near Italohore, ini. Ih'sle,'*-* * mou Ahnnsl Ui op)>oo' h • Arghan*. wlm 

the fort of Adotiy, Ili2. tiainii another I ur)* defeaUsl, .’m5. 'I'hu eiii|iur.«>' s 
sleuwy over the liiiidiHSi. 1<>2. InvCHM i diiath, mN.5 

*' Beejaiiiigfffir, and wakea ih'Hoi; wirh , Mahoinuii 8ha>i King »f TV 

thB fUtjah, ICA IIIm civil governmeiii, • hsirN an army it.'iimsi the Kinm' 

ld2. His death, 1ii;i ( MahoincJ Shah Stxir Adtiy, 2(«. l>t!> 

IfAhonK**! rtiah II. Bahmnn.v.imeeewU t<» ' feats*! and sluln, il7 
>Jtth*-*'hnuw of tiu* l•lsu•Jtll, 174. OVder* Snah H »or Adily, Knit^n^r. 

"^•A ^^VIa Jtihan Trairk to l»e put to Mo *afiS6 Khan 

duatb. 174. Bends ail expi*!liiim whi*di ; Mahorneii Shah Shnrkv, stirreeil# to fi® 
takes Kiiirla. 174. Make-i p^are with ' throne of .fmniprMjir, ivi, Hu (Tneltun*, 

The Sooltan of Ualu'uh, 174. H»'nd4 | 1«V1. imhiaUfcl hy hii!i brother.-!, aiid 

Mailing I wan Into the Koiftaii, , killed, 

which h"* and annexes, 17*. . Syi*!, ifn''nee I« to thegoTern- 

Make® Itia Ant ramtiafgn in Tell njiplfia, ' inoiit of lmhlv|A'2.5. Ills deaiUt 
]7<«, llisalegeiindearitiireof DelKaurii, ' Xatfoniad King of llefaly* .Kre 

17;}. i)e»th of hi» mother, I7d. ln> AJiif Khan^'fnk 

Tiule® Oiiaui, and leries tribute, 17a. Mahoiuctd TTiJ Aieii to Onserut, 
lieduoe® the lUjah Nacilaga, t7;>w ' wbute h® lfiilCi|Snatily 

I'lnnilen COnjei’cmm, iTs. WeJ« Mahomndan »4l(if the Jl^ra. 

extent of hia domlxiioua, 175. Policy • liahmuodaiM, nniniier of. in India, K.* 
iknd mvtu of hit minivb.T Khwaja Tiielr cfaanicUir and maiinors, 9, * 

MohiiMvxl G&wnn, 17A. MUlUry i Their fomi, t‘J, Ttmlr custoni® in 

|.Mirtioff and factiomi In the ata^e, 171, ! eitmg, I'A TIteir rof^-ime. Id, The;r 

i7A. Pota bis minister to death, 177. , aiiinscineuta, 17« 18. 'riwur invaeloM 

Ilia death, 180 of India, 7d, 77. Their ochmiimiK nf 

faobmod S inh, Roshnn Akliter rmsw'da , Hinde,#«B. ExpeUafl by th® Bandra 

to (ikk tlinwie of Ileltly with the title ^ Ui'p'jAs, 7a, 77. Pint minbllihBWTn* 

ai2 
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rif MaliornrHlond in Iml 
iXtftiutcd by Hinri<i 
<if Nm-min, #lr But 
victory nt Narralii, tL. 

Bman for th<» Amt time, 
fi> tbu Bin to(M« llA. Ei 
«|ciiilni(inH ill India 1H< 

Tholr Routherii conqiicste. 2... . 
liuHtility to the l^urtiii^iieep, ^7. 
brul'N rctalintinn, 217. Tiiclr early 
lrn»lt* with India, 210. CJImnictor of 
tlielr Indiiirk attnilnietratlon, 
lUitinir of. at llarfillly, <26. Kenra in 
EnKiaiid nr«a Mahomedan cniupimcy 
in liHlin, 77u. Buviow of the Mahoni<'> 

I Ian period of the history of India, 

* 702 • 

Mahur*' Ijct'ornos indopendent. in:i. Taken 
by A.iia*er Bcrmtl, 1!IH. ft<*captitred 
l\v Aihi-oo<l-d«'en of Berar, lihl 

Slnhi‘iitta«, the cliicfn of the, n'dU(M*d and 
coriArniCil In their i^tatei by Kinir 
Boorhan Xisiun Shah, 210. Enter the . 

of the Einiiuror Slinh dehan. I 
327. Their Inenraloiia, 3a». AtU-mpts 
to eliH'k tiiein, Hllb. Tin* Mahratta 
kinifdum orttabllahetl, :i4l. 846. (Thnmc- 
ter of iU foiiinler 81vajMl| 8t7. Hc> 
iiewiil of AuniiitfEfOie's war with the. 

Mahrntta Holdlei'n, AM. Lose 
viane of their forts, :U4. Plunder 
ttuierat, KhivndfHih, and Mnlwah, 3/US. 
1’helr national spirit at Ibis time. 

ItfH over wjiue of their forU, oao. Ojien 
neyotintious with tlui emperor, 8Att. 
I'liclr eondition duriiii^ the rei|;n of the 
Emperor l'emk«iiir, 3ti(i. 1'he Bajah i 
olitiiins tonus of the emiiei'or, iMo. j 
Their I'laluw w’ttiwl by the Kmfioror ' 
Mahoimxi Bhnh, 800. Kxtenaioii of 
tlieir poaTr. 37A. Mxam<ool''tfoo1k's 
auoecsafiil intriinuiH aaalnst thorn, 87<'i. 
The four fatniliea receiving grant of 
choiith in OuRornt. 37«. The Amt 
poaaessVinM oIjialniNj by the Mahrattas 
In HindcMtan, 876. The r Uoiuairls on 
Mnlwah and (luaemt, 877. Bhnsknr 
Punt and bis offleera mun'srad in 
Bengal, 884. dHA. Tlieir war with the 
IVirtugueaa, 8A7. Their Uenianda in 
Bengal admitted by the viceroy, SA8. 
Join the Frenoh, 440, 4U. Galled in 
tn assist the emiwntr in Mip|)rc«dng a 
rebeUiew of the Robillaa. 420, IMnndor 
the conntip, 4S0. AaaM the imperial^ 
isle ngafnat the Demand . 

irroon of ohoath fr* Kawib of I 
the Oamafiie, whief ®.^»promi-ed, i 
4!l8. ThetrpMgresiwI^TflTte 1761, 1 
In Demy and 447, 446. l 

('ompletely dimtcil at Paniput, 444, 
460. Tlielr pultfilciik condition, 482. 
7*helr domands over the whole of India, 
482. Their proffoae In Hindoatan from 
1766 to 1772,478. Advanoe into Mai- 
«ah, 478. DeMaled by tbo Knglisli 
nnder Coknml Keating, 488. {?3mbemy 
•I M. fit. LuUn feq Poona, 496. Bar- 


render of all KngUah 
to them. 482. Defeat diiit'am Al^ 
e467. eAtUjck. Mysore, 467. Join K» 
anm Ally alVnKt Bcrar, 467. *Tbeir 
W'ar with ifjfder Ally, ^474. Plafv; 

bhah A Hum on tbe Tlirone. ondi 
,476. Defeat the Bohillu-,V 

JTTnj-rupy T)elily.477. Uetirc. > 
sonttiw^nTi}? 477. Mutiny of th«:lr®-.'‘ 
army, in which the P^hwuii is kilh'd, 

. 4K7. Their tendtories oi'errun by Hy- 
9 der Ally and^asalut Jung, 468. The ^ 
Arst Mnhrutta war, 482. Ihc treaty of 
flalliye concluded. 4}MI, '*‘lieir i ^>gotiu 
tioiia with Ifyder Ally, 4!l^. Their 
^iVshwah maile Vakeel -f-M^jUiiq, A(W. 
wrhelr position in 17H^\i^ Attacknl 
by Tippoo Sooltfin, X* (n Gouchide 
piMico with him, 618, r traitor- 
<m* conduct, fi2A. Tlieir uIRpute'* with 
the Niienm. A:ai. (io to war with 
h'ni, A81. oDi'feat him at the battle of 
Khurdlatk. u8l, 'J'rcnty of fM^nce 1 * 00 - 
ehideil, A81. State of their iitTairsfruiii 
1788 to I8«i, 62ibJi88, A44-.V17. Their 
Hlani) at the treaty of Bassi'iii. AA2. 
I'he second Mahmtta war with tliv 
British declared. Ai^. ^'ar again with 
them. A87. Their dominions luiiiexed 
by the governor- general, A8I. British 
adniiiiistmtion of the Peshwuh's douii. 
nioiis, J86. Cheerful sutanission of the 
INMiiJe. A»I8. Kffticts of liritish rub*. 
A88. Pmpi'rty and district riglitii 
enred, A!>8. Defentoil at MAhanijpoor, 
66A. And nt Puunlar, 666. Uebellloii 
in the soifthern MaUmita rouiitry,76l 
Mailg^a, defeat of lljdcr Ally ot. 474 
Maim of Bajpootaua, rclad and vmnt 
Khig^ootub-ood-deen Eibuk, 9A 
Maim, their savage life, 682. Measnree 
of Captatna Hall and Dixon for tlmir 
improvement, 682 
Mnirta, beaieged it*Hl raptorsd, 361 
Mairwarra. falla into poMMwhm of tbo 
Brltiali govcmmenc. (Ui2. Maim 
llaistrs. H. T<o, appointed pniaie indge, 

46f» 

Uajowlee, defeat of tlM rebel Sent. 

747 

Mnl Ddo, Rupiah of Joodpoor, f/nam hoi* 
tdtalfiy to the fugitive Emperor >' xmi- 
nVonn, 287 « 

Mai D4o, JiUnah of Mnrwar, tmea;^ be- 
foypAhdr^han, 248 
Malaliar, 4. of, 7. Rebcla, 118 

Malartie, Qeneml^ncgoMnitei with Tfftp^Q 
soolum, 888 

MalaveUy, Tippoo'a forom debated at^ 

Maiootm, Cnplfltn (aftaewnnia filr John), 
averts bloodahed at 'HjdemUad, 841.. 
Comiuandaa brigade of fiigmya liefore 
fieringapatam, 841. Sent aa amhaaan- 
cior tn Pi!ri8a,A48. Sent by Lord Miiito 
on an cmlway to Persia, 868, Takoi 
ofince, and letnnia to Calcutta, AdH. 
Bent Riniu, 868. iSapeiMdiid by fill 
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ObmIcj. M9. Ilfs dlTliimi tn tfw 
MA. Visits tbs ite- 
^ wiA»t Kshdly, utl ij^tisAA ss lb 
Ms pescoful intentional?. Joins 8lr 
T. ilffilqiJn and defeats tho arm j of 
Hcilksr, Ri2, 591. Bends his Assistnntt 
to make terms with the I^a|u|CJ^^jS|E!l£ 

His ffiittl agreement 
HU nrraiigemeiits, thdngh esnsured, 
ratified by the goTernor-general, fiM. 

Atoergtirli enrreiiderocyw him, A96. htfd 9A0 
omes I’lMldnit of Bombay* CIO ^ Hon^ll* Kr., BMldent 
ilolesolm, (Taptain Tafterwards Colonel)* 



^S' 


Hold I 9 Money Klmti, 
II to lOwshnnu 

Ton of Theeir>, 


legod TInpoo. A06.* Tuo 
iiorehes ont with the honenrs 


imrlgtnAf fou* of* ^ 

^ * ' defended by Blknnder 

Boor, 356. But ourraiideml. 


tk'fc^ fl elisrire of Bikh cavalry, 696. 
Arri^ at Bnorapoor* 761 
ifnlot. lUr^Ufsltlent at Puoim, tiro|sa|inr 
the settl^'^.^Tw of the P«isDwahslnp, 
ASA 

k1alUimo%i^eg!ed and caMtolotes, 607 
Aalown Tii vested i^ the British, 679. 

Surrendered by Ameer BlMh, 679 
Aolwah. 4. Conquered by^Altniihb, 96. 
nebelllon in, nduced by King Julol* 
ood’deen, 103. BeromiM indeimidont 
of Dehly. 121. The northern iMurdon 
rednred by Slkiinder Lody, 126. In- 
voflsd by Ahtntd, King of Giisemt* 166. 
Who defeats tli« Suoltaii, 1:M. The 
flooltaninvsitesOttserat, 1:17,141. The 
reigning Bnoltan of, oxp>*V .1 from his 
oafritol by the lUgpoots, 13S. But ro- 
stoned by Moxuffer Bhsh U. of Giiie- 
rg., 130. Bomidiiries of, 130. Ajoeicint 
Hindoo dyinaities of, 160. Its resis- 
tance to Mahoiuc^loa progre<«s, 140. 
Mahomedan Kings of, Uo-UA. An- 
nexed to Ousemt, 146, 23f. <f<fverncd 
by the Prince lloordd, 260. Plundered 
bytheMahl«tta^.SA6. Ploceil luder the 
government of Kismn-ooMSomk Asof 
Jnh, 369* I’ortlone of, laid under con- 
tribution by the Hohrottes, 376. The 
Paulis ah oMains the government of, 377. 
Mahratta demaniii 4Mi, 377. Invaded 
by lionujee Gdlkwsr, 392, 833. The 
IVshwan omwinted dnpnty governor 
_ of, 388. Held by the JfiArattaa 463. 
divided between Slndla and HoV- 
'W, 463. Advance of the Mahractos 
into. 476. Btnigglei of native chiefs 
in. 66iB LegtilsacioD of the opHun 
trade 0 ^ r?l fSeneral Boberts's opera- 
tions dkrlii ■ the rcliels In, Til * 

Uin fiSngb, Itojolu appointed fay the 
Bmpefor Akbitr ^governor of theoPon- 
idb, 266. Dedsots Uohomed Hakeem 
Mlitt. 366. Deftots the Aflffbens of 
the XJiyfaer Bum, 368. Overthrows 
on insurrection in BengM, 369. Sor- 
rendan, 766. Bsiniys iWia Tdpse^ 

%aiin|ee Angrla,bli ww with bis brother 
Snmbhejee, 3^ 

Mandoo, loit of, iekn fay AJtmkh, 96. 
Borfegwl fay Ahmed, King of Gnsemt, 
146. Tbe siege rsised, 136. Thkxmhy 
tlwB%tpoote,whottrsallstai]i,13t, 189. 
Ferted whim U became I'je capital ef 1 


gt Nogpoor. od- 
vism the rajah to odotit an heir. 7()ii. 
Hit minute Mupiioited by Sir Joibn Is>w, 
760 

Mansfield, General, ronis the rebid Sofm;, s,^ 

Manson, Mr., murdered, 761 , 

Manufactures of British IndlosJOfi 
Marehttiid, a Frenchman, lK*trays Mo* 
tunned iMoef. 466 
Markets, periodical. In India, ll> 
Marlborongh, Karl of. sent to take fKHUK*«- 
siou of Bomlmy, 390 

.Harley, Ooneral. his part in tlm GoorkiA 
war, A77. His inconi))eteiiry, A7s. 
Deserts his post, 678 

Martaban,* capture of, tiy the British, 
606, Token by assault, 693 
Martin, Mr. W. Byam, bsemnes IUMldi«t 
Ml Ifydamtsu),6i6 

Martifidell, Ueiicml, oliecks fUndto. .*M>2, 
BuppreotNsi disturboiioss in Diinilei- 
khund, A67 

Mortiind, temple of, oonstrncted, A9 
Marusr, Invaded by BhOre Khan, who 
defeats the llaJpiNits, and takes Chit- 
tore, 348. The imperial troops defcatid 
St. 430 • 

Mssollpatanw English fsi'tory estahtlNtied 
St, 390. iWty of the English witn 
the King of Qotooridali for trade at, 
888. Action between the Engtish and 
Dutch fleets off, ;:ll. Factory of , talnm 
by Moghul troops, 894, But rouovrrwl 
and securod by pHteut, 89C. Token by 
assault by the French, 406 . It ana its 
dependencIcsoedMl to them, 467. li«ik> 
shmed and tokeu by Colonel Fordid 
486. Ceded by the French to the Kn* 
glleh, 487, Hntmiiie to tbeBoglieli, 
69fL Dleoontent among oflleen at, 
•T9 

Matthews, Commodoire, leads an expefli- 
tloo o^nsti^lie Mabratta fort of 
Golabs, butOti, 897 
lUtthtwi, ]fi. In, roliee the liege of 

Mottbewe, iipem, ottoeks and capmree 
BediKire,^6b. Beid^ by fippoo, 
and eapltiilatee alter live moutba, SOUP 
Mntdmed fay Tlppoo, 60 T 
Manritliti. tbi^ depnditioni on 0001 - 
mente front, i7t ^ubmltt vitltout 
roMeronoe to a Britlsb lorni, 671. 
Moiyy d giyt y^ eetabUfbniMit of th^ 
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%fh\^vo\], foloiU‘1, fturfe 1 Hugh ! 
itOMc* ugaiiiat^h^* r«titl 

Wnso, KiiH, apiHtintH ^ !<■ 

Tnf. Jhs Appuiiitrnmit ^ 

7Sif. lIiH (|unli 
HiHM-m-*, 7U(>, UiH lupai’ty 
of thu Ameer of Afffliu 
AVhuiii hu nifiv'rs lit lJiiit%f!u 7 


A'J*' Ci i 


MIN « 

• 

cf^le to the tliroiie of I£h«iid<^U, 1 ^. 
Iltft Bovcnimoiit, UR. Hi# death, 
Mei'ruNsnliTniu tu hlahmood of Ohtiane^ 
Ha. Fi«M Vj Mutiny' 9t the 

native iroopa nt, 720, 72 Ij. ’ 

Mii^ii-thenCM, his list of liicUlNi k(n}(S, 4> * 


ayahima, King of KiiehiMert;, cun- 


qiirtlWfirn n. 
Moiinib Khun; 
(M4, OKi 


ii •, 

chiof of Khclnt, 


ki«]p(l, 


by Vnsc'o de (jaiiiu, 'JIG. 


>ingh, 

lih. in t il 


Vnrriin, founds Mio KmUmlm ^MHlindu mu'hed by V 
dynasiv, 72 , % * And by f'librJn, 217 

Mfndo, Major, captures Tuntia TAix'C, Mean, insiituti‘S of, 20, 41 
7(iii Morktlru, capital of Coorg, oi*cmy<«(l b} a 

Mi'im Mimioo, vizier of Ibi-uhim Artil British fon'o, 020 * 

hliuli II., his qurirn-lM ti u* nolihn, i Id^uculfe, Mr. (aftortvanls (?harleti), 

* 270. Whe Usnegohimlu Atiioodiuiggur, ^cii 

27<^ 

MwlKwa^dynnatlPs, iioribiTn, ''H 
Miiiiciil cullugo I'lviitiid by Lord William 
Uoritinok nt Cnlciitta, aH'J 
Moilny Kai, HnuMKit cMefitiin, Ids inttiN 
onto in Malwah, 14^. hsc.ijX'S irom 
Miiiiihsi to ('iutluro, 14.1 
M<'«lotvH, (ItMterui, niadti governor and 
I oinniuiider-in chu'i of 2diuiras, ftyj, 

0|x'ii.s the <’aiiipiiiv'‘n ngidust Tipt^to, 

•’i22. ruptures scvci id ioit'4, >*>22. ilo- 
fu-i'S his share of |iri/.e money, A2r> 

Moi'iiii tiiinj, ioviu ol, capliu'vd by Sir 
llo|ie iii'unt, 71(1 

Mt i'tii Muh)on Doocany.nppoinUslmlnls* 

U*r fit AiM(iodiiti^i(er, a 12. Sends for 
Ahriiod j>ii'/utn Sliuli, luid pl:uH*s him 
on (ill* t'li’oiio, .ila. Invites iVinoo 

Mthirud Mir/ii, :ilU. Iiufeuts Vvkliis 

Khun nod Ins imrti, ala 
MeeiineC, of, (ill I 
Aleeiiriis aliorivrlnul ti"i()0 of, '.17 
Mis'i I«inN\iv\), ihe, bung'ni at Heldy, 718 
Meer Alloin. .Sa- ^lushts'r-isiLMiudfc 


•lit on n nilHslon 
oCS. With whom li&/ elndos the 
trt'aty of .^lurlts•lr, 'ent ou u 

tour through the Ni/unis <toniiiiioii!>, 
(iOl. Ills re}M>rt, 002. Suemils ISir 
1). ()i'litci^.mvini*hurgi* of the iiotitieal 
iitTuirs of Non hern India, tioo. Ills 
minute vesiiei-tmg ilhnrtpoor, (110. Ap- 
isdtoefl firat governor of the north-west 
previnees, (i.*0. Bis*oni>‘B prurisionul 
goi ernor-gi»neritl of India, (i:J2. 
bllshes the freoiloiu of the |>re<«, eai. 
ylis ineH-nre dlHapiirovcwl by tlie Court 
of Dircsitors, (HW. Coiuhh|uimus'S to 
him, (CM. Heiires from India, Cl*. 
His siilwciiueut lU'e, B'Jo. lUistsl to t hi* 
}s«>rti;e, «a5 ^ 

Aten fit, \lii7.a Asknri, son of the Km* 
ix'ixir Bahur, appointed governor <if, 
2:U 

Mewttb'os. fidiel, but subrlueil, »J, ion 
Mhiili's, aboriginal tribe of, ilT 
Mlmr, (reary of, ftiW. C<»nlirme I, .1^17. 
HevmLiHl by the PeshwaU, 5’.W, .‘H.l. 
But agiiihi eonilrrne*). 'j47 


Mist Alluin, IV esiubiisbe ( III bU Aiitho- ' Mhow, tbo rebel iScpoys at, dlanrimsl, 
rlt.v by the govenior-ijeiierul, .liitJ i 7 is 

Moi'riin, son of the Nawan of Bengal, liU , Middleton, Admlinl, coinuionda an eS{)e« 
eiiuriieter. 1*22. Jhs intrigue with Che • dttlon tolridhi. 2H7 
Diiteli. 4::ii, 440. .Vreojiliriiiits Ciduiiel , Middleton. 1>a\ id, Ins aticccssful vv}9g6 
Cullland a;;ninst the emperor. 5 to liiiliu, 2HH 

'Who is defi-ateil nt ratnu, 4uii. KllUnl • Middleton, Sir Henry, eoiuniamla thre 
by ligiitiung, 4*»i < ships desiHitcluxI to India, ..n- 

Meernn Add Khun FuriKiky. siv'cmU to ' pri-onM by the Arabs, 28H. Bat snii. 

the throne of KhniiiiOsli, 148. As^aasi- , 
noted, I4H | 

Mecruii IhihiUlitr Khan, ruler of Khan- i 
lUvih, n‘U*ls, luiteoiupclled tosunvialer | 
to the eui|M‘ror, 272 } 

l}(S>riin Hooseiii Niwi/®j^*nh, puts his ! 

*■ father the king to *ier Ascends 


wipieiitly pnKMHfls to Hararigi28H. 0|». 
I>»H\1 by the Poreugnese, 288. Goes to 
(•Ihro, 289. Takes Captdjr^tHawk!ns 
and h<a wife on boanl. 2i(!». HU 
pivitienl jmicuediiigs, 2H9. Jifineit by 
Ciip^ttin 8ari« with three more ships, 
289. ills death, 29(1 


•’ imOCT bliv niUK W <IV« _ rf**'. 

the thi'Que of A 8l<i. 1 Mldnainite, rclieUion of. pot down, 4:$i 


liaises Mirxa Khan t , , iniiilsier, 
810. ^ W)k« dbizm ttudolchprisons bis 
c uiOKtuir, 810. Who IS detluronod, Old. 
And bvheoilcd, 81 1 

IToeriin Moliiimeit.Maccedda tothe throne 
01' Kliaiukvh, IMi 

Mi-wniu Mahomed Karuoky uf KhiUu\iL«h. 


MihlrakaliL King of Ksehmere, hnilde 
IKU't of the tope of Amnifnti, AP 
Miiichin. (Iiptoui. ooiun^ndant of ttie 
factory of Golciuta, abacidons liJe puOCi 
424 

Minto, 1^1. arriTce at Colrntta ae 

, i goVHTiMir-gwwral. iWiH. SuppmaM 

ek't'ied King of Quaumt, 298. IIU sud- [ onlore in B mdclkhund, 387. Ucoewa 
den iMi h, 292 0 negotiations with the puwen «m Uia 

Jiveruu Muobunik Khan Faruok}', esc* 1 north- weacem frenUer, M7. 



IXDE^C. • • 8*3^. 
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■llim fco imtoct Bichliitl, 5<M. 8i4*ls VAhMa/ I'kttl by Sir JaujIm 
ilBliuiia- to Auiijm S^figb, to Kalioiil, Outml M . 

^ 1(1 to .’MUt, Att9. (^havtfii H^hoNttln 

tli«; SiitKla oomJptlb'iiiiwWninHti tte Kngllftb, A^iC. 

fomii atsttiiiiit A.iiM'vr KRttii, A7n. And Siil^iidiik^ 0 

to an t^xpdlitloii kloht.} Johik^n. Mist by thu Kniivror 

to MmiriiinK, wbii'h MibinitK witbtniL \ ugHfiMt (lU doii JchAn, 

nMUtniirv, 571. ^alonny of Bfohnbui* 

to Mt}Y|m«« a mutiny #t*'^urti)K'fth K.a^^|U 4 . Cbaruin agaiitat bim, H24. 
offl(‘i>rt). .'*72. livvIiKHit t))t‘ ]>iiU‘h |Km> Ubi lamdiirt. ,224. Solwn* tb(‘ eiii- 

.ioiM III tho 572. JuiiM ttie Iwrtir’M (N^rmon,' 824, Ilia cuntp ftl- 

(‘XiH'dituiii (o .lava Ah iA'oluuU«r. 572.^ by thu ompr^N, S24, Wti< 

1'iiku* imAauroH aiTAinst thd riruU T IhH* H25. But wlui auUhm|ueiit1,v aiio 
linnwi. 574. Ant piwunb^l by the ihhxU by a Ftratageni, 82'>. BniiMiiea 

iioiMff..rrrr‘r(‘nt iKiliey. 574. Olmraetor vlcM*roy c»f the lliMvoib 829, Ilnilege<i 

'of hin atliyi 4 iMiruti<ni, .ST 5. IjcaMK aiul tokui* iMm'lutoljtut, 821). Sent with 

India. .ST.# umhI to nil oarld' m. '*9 an Hriiiy to the iHHii'aji, bat defoaitMl , 
lirwi Khu*>A|^ni'iul of tiui KiiiiX'ror by KIvijihi'm irt'tienii. 841 * 

tkhiii*. (VI^1 |Ak .McmifTi-r Shah. King of . lfoini,Fjirlof. Itoeomu«< gorirnor-faiifrHl. 
tiiiiU'i.'it#Jin, Aitiu kn Slink* from th<> I .SiS. I'omlitlou of tlM> niuJv<Aii;ut«’*< ut 

n''a, 2 i;;). Murrhim to the mi.ith with thlK time, .*>711. ilUtlKit to the tiiifnT 

nil Army, 27h. Iton h(« Mniidoo, and |»r<»vhie«. 577. Theitoorklut war. 577. 

retxMvea rho aul>ini*»Joii of Hujuli Ally UHnriiri'iw (JeinTid Martey. whoilowru 

Khan, ruler of KhaiKk'ah. 270. Ttio bin |i>h( 1 . .STK. l.urd i(aaliiigg‘pre)KLrn 

title of KliAii Khanan (^oiifemtl on tioiiH to iiioet a lungiMi ot the tiative 

him. 271 Induln the 51<ighii1a at ttie Atate> 4 , >'711. HigiiN a jienee with tlie 

buttle of Soo|ia, 271. Rhau Oofirkhaii. .SHO. Who revoke thu treat 

Khuiutn I and n*iicw tha war. .SKo. Cnateit 

linta Klrnn. la‘(*«>nj«*ii tniniHtor to the i jMan{iK«Mi of liiutinfca. 580. (A'«v a/>o 

King of Ahimwliiugger, 8 lu. Whom I liantiiigH. Ifaniocw off 

ho tV*ihrniw«, :llo. And lielu»di», .'III. | Molgwiod-dneii, ant of l*rttie«* Mnilx^'.Iiii. 
UxottiUxi, 81 1 callwl up by lilHtother from Mo< Jtiib ,2 

lianiona. (*hriAtinn,<>frortHOi,i]eiitraliiiu<l • A Heeiidn thi> throne iia Jalimidar Hhah, 

bi<*Tjoni lit into, ii75 • { 4<il. /to* .lehMiidar Hhah 

ritchell, t^lonel, <Miminiin«l« the tnti- ■ Mobttj<*e, 'ranioni gmieral. taken I'IiiiikIa 
tinoiia l!ith Se}ioy regiin nt. Tlfi j .Sihib. who in lH'h»a<k«i1, 4t0 

iKhila. kingdom of. lUi nntivnitf, iiit I lion'tr-ord-MMflk, der^nw of Ur. Maekfid 
>itni fhwiptii, or Iliiiibiailra. King <if agcdinii, 

Miigfuatii. hw reign, ’>41. TIm death, 51 ! Mongtie««r, Uerr t'oMiim nNiidm at. 4'rA. 
olMiiz Klifiii, niiirileni hi»* im!}i#*w the i The fort takiti liy the KitglAli, 4tin, 

Kfiilwror kVrusge. 24ti. r'aiuea hinwelf ! Mutiny of thu l^uroptwti atiiilk'n u(, 

to U* rroaiind urwkT the title nf kla< ! eliei ked, 464 

hoinoil Shah Sotw Adily, 246. Hit Mmiaoii, <;«f)oiiel, aiipertixdiw CooUt. 44.1. 
prof!l|rat« court, 2^, HIh Ilitidoo ^ Ite-ieifea PoudU'harry, 448. Wnunih-l. 

ndni^r llcniiio, 241!. Cnt off from | 444. Appidntivl inemliiT of UieCoutH’f], 

lioif of hia doiuiiikiua. 247. IVfenta j 4H0 Ilia fnhidicimui arlvanc^ and 

MulMinMd Shah kVair, King of Ileugal. diamitrona rpin'ii<.*.';fHb Itoatlna Agra, 
Mho k aloiii, 247. Invliii^ in hia IMin. II ol karat Jioeg, 561 

<iuea after tlus death of id* min* Moiianoit, Houlh-neat^ .1. Voith-Hiiiial, 5 
uiter, 247 Miiuigomery, Mr. ti.ow 8ir Itotierti, iip« 

[mlheyri^Kunin'a temph* at, 188 tjolntiHl governor of the IhiujKfi, 7ah. 

[(>(lo(sl aiicefcda Mu«»o<m 1 of fthnaiy, j Ills exhllntWni of KkwJ produce and 
97. Tma faia brother MAtkaid to dgnih, * iftannfactorm, 77« 

47. tfppCNiea the SeijiifcA 97. Ill* ; lloolmri* Kiwn. gotwnor of Hyder«i>u'l 
loath. W* J ami the C'arnatJo, aent Ogoluit jfixani* 

inrhiil djuiwiy, 280 er Miy. * | m«l>MooIk, 88^ Killod In ootfon. .*17 i 

#)gfjitU, the, Invmle Khartum and < Sfoobanik, e«. '•/fda to tlie throne d 
Gfoustiy, 06. Sefae Lahore!, but «lo luit j Ihihly, 1 1 -Jniie hki brother (Iwniir, 

rcmHln,}#. In voda Bangui. 06. Driven III. HU b^llnnnut. 111. Dcftaita 

out fif Ghuttw* 0®- ky Prince Hiirpol DVw D^iOgurfc, whom he ftaya 

MahomwtTlOt. Ilie Moghal omom 1 alive. 111. Hk MmodobUM eacmlm, 1) 1 . 

ai- ]kM> put U* death, ini. Ikdcoled ! X>tr«lemd. 112 * 

t^' King JfiiUI-ondwJecn, ing. Invade ' Ximbornk, JAni, aiiocoeda to ilm throne of 
lihlU ninler KoothK>gb Khan, 106. I Simle. tait depoaad, 107 
Itefeored and driiren imek, 106. Be- ^ Jtloofaarttk Khan, governor of the Pn^db, 
iicwai inrofiioiia of the. 107. t<N. their i ahonilona bU charge to Tetmoor. IM 
Irrnpibm np to D«h\y. UA Tndnord ' Hofibanik Shah Sbnrky, mreerd* to iii« 
le n4.be on pojrmont of n nneon. lU \ ttuoiflof JuoopMir, M2. UUdeith, 1^2 



CoAUintV. 97 <h], anew ; go- 

vcruttieni of DtthirtXl 
124 f • • il® PJJ 
MoorliiioeDhMoyor ul| V^tmllty 
porctiiMed by Mr. HMtitA ^^Jolna 
the Nlwm against ‘iplkj« 

410 

Mpfidgul, fort of, taken by thenQ^PIP 
neejaiiuffger, and the garriggi jmt to 
death, 161 . ^ 

Mondkee. battle of, (170 . 


riTDEX.* 

i ’ MO* , 

go- 1 hs bralhff AnningMbb, ggg, MsMa 
L I %r(| 4 iSd, I Bajab Jey Biiigh, 98% And w 


broiiier D&ra, 836. Imprisoned kj 
AaniiigSiel%886. Fate of his kbo. 898. ^ 
loTlted to tbe Deocan Jroin Gnaeratt ‘ 
818. BcategesthefortofMinedniiggeii 
-A14 His asNinlt repnlsed by the (jneenf 
Beebee. 814. KegewJ 
tiates imAnier. 814. She cedes Ben^ 
814. He marohee to take pomseelfm, 
814 


jQomuEee. name oi, ^ ai« . 

M(i»l Raj, nsimsi the throne of Cteaprat A Moorary 1IAo,%[ahratta chief, cnnflrmedP 
189, 188. Hla splendid templX 148. ae chief of Qooty, 384. AssM Mbhomed 

Unites Knlyan with Quserat, 188 Ally, 406. Joins the Mndne forces 

Moolraj, Sikh Dewdn of Mooltan, his against Hyder Ally, 479 
IKMltlon, 668. Rfldaood hy the Sikh Moure, Lieutenant, his narrative of Cap- 
army, ^9. Resigns kls guvemorship. vtain Little's operational 
670. Causes the murder m Mr. Agnew Moon, their jealoni^ ^\\n IV>rtngns«a 


and lieutenant Andorson, 680. De- In India, 217. lntrlg»^«i inot them, 
fented^liy Llentenant Rdwardos, oao, 917. Their ehlps biirnv uj Cabral, 
681. Priven into Mool^sn, 681. Which 917 

iH bseisged and the fort takrn. 689. Mosrehid Awly Khan, vtcenov of Bengel, 


Surrmdeni the fort, 689. Imprieoried, 
and dice, 689 


prosperiry of Bengal under hie lile^ 
887. His death, 888 


Mjoltan, taken by the Mahomedana 76. Mocwehldabsd, jplnnderod by Mahratta 
Becomse a Mahomsdan province, 80. hono. 869. Diffnroncci at, adjusted 


Compelled to pay tribute to Mnhniorkl 
of Ohusny, 61. Taken by Mahomed 
Ghcry, 1N>. Itobels, 88. The rebels de* 
loatpd. 88. Conqnemi by Altmish. 86. 
Taken by Alnf Khan, 108. A rebellion 
in, enbdnsd, and the vioeroy pnt to 
death, 116. Captured by Feer Muho* 
luixl, 199. Pillaged by Teiinoor, 199. 
Hnhomsdan dynasty of. 184. Its his- 
tory, 184. Annex^ to Pebly, lAA. 
ITlnce Roostnm Mina maile governor 
of, 960. Disturbsnoas in, 8ftA. Occupied 
by the Afghnn king, Ahmed Shah, 888, 
Hehf hy Ahmed Snab AMally, 481. 
Mooirig driven ln|», 68J. Besteged by 
Tiputeiiant Kdwardes, 681. Its great 
sirengtlt, 681. The ftnrt sturmed, and 


by^ Clive, 487. FnMi dlffloDltiee a^ 

Moortis Any of ydlore, attacked fdr 
money, 466 

Moortiiia Ally, marrlee a danghtor of 
Dost Ally Khan, 898. Assaasfiiatrs the 
KawdbSnfdurAny.dOO 

Mnomisa Nisam Shah of Ahmedniqnjier, 
attacks the Poitugneea la (Thotile, but 
repulsed with Ions, 800. RIs son be- 
trothed Mr KhodeijaBooltnua of Deeja- 

? KH/r, 808, Bnoceede to the throne, 868. 
lie mother beoomes Begmit, 806. She 
takeAthe field against Beejapoor, 809. 
WTIth which she ooncincies peace, 809. 
Moortnia Miiam Bbab marches against 
Berar, and defeats its general Tbofkl 


the citadel amrendered, 669 
Moona Jilii, pmt4g4 of tlio oiteen-mother 
of Oudli, placed on the throne, but d»> 
posed and made prisoner, 686 
Mflonjlm Khan, general of the Kmperor 
Akbur, dabhiin the war in Ben^, 860. 
Dies at C4ottr, 968 

Mhordd, Prince, eon of the Kmperor 
Akbur, bk birth, 968. Sent by his 
fothsr to pnnoe Mahomed Hakemn 
Mirm to Rabool. 966. Ap^nted 
goeemer of Malwah, gljp. And vloeioy 
of Ouaerat, 9T0, TCSmiMi towards 
fAbmedAngger, 870. | ted^offenksnue 
which are eocopte^of ^ Thkei poa- 
tSHlQii of Bemr, 87Mta^4(tc« imnm. 
tain forts, 97k. MarrltfSi^ daaghter 
. efBMteKbanFar^sfXhaDdAsh, 
* 971. Mil death, 971 
|l«rM, Prinee. ida «f Mw Emperor 
Aah JehsA, eeot toeeelst Ally Meidao 
Khan In viiikhfm - Mum without 
Isavi). and diegraced, 889,^ Bocomes 
vieerqy of A wrat. hie chiiiiii4«r, 883, 
AAsuntm A nyal tlik, M by 


Khan, 809. Adylaed liy his minister ta 
foduco Beedor, 809. Bnids poison tu 
his minister, 809. Abdicates. 810, 
Gonfashm of state affaln, SIR Pot to 
death by his eon, 810 
Monrtnsa Biaam Shah H., aoooeeild ugi 
the throne of Ahmennnggar. 816. Sup- 
ported hy thoml&lsler Umbnr, 
81A Heoldei at Owan and Pnminda. 
81d. DcHfrated by the Xmpiror Shah 
JebAn. 896. PM to deatn by Ua 
mlpisfeer, 890 

Mooktafa Khan, govern o r of Dhi, debaia 
the Portngneae geet, 981 
Moostnfa Khmi, his fobalUoA, 101. Bia 
defeat and doalh. 888 
MocatofaMdegar coded to tha XaglMh, 
4*4 * 

MoostofAbaA.6lliy(A,tonAdaA,tt7 t 
Uiatmy Khan hnMa tha RiMa cf 
Maudes Hr* ^vas It up, 141 
Xorabo, teppena the party of IkajbOlia, 
480. SeMid and dspoasd ey fibioia* 
401 

HocatiA, X.,Wk ItpBaagr lR6iMtg»8t 
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MorntMgUm, Biiri sot« nor* 

• fEwnml, AW. CtaMticidlrof tm uativo 
\ rtaioiot tklktlmo^AW. Ti]>poo'» com* 

/ Wnatton ngalnot the Engl Jiih,9;W. Lo^ 
r Morningtott’t d«UirminaU<r 

loe«ringAi»tMn« ASA. OUli^nxi Mwiioa 
AlO. Bia UfttHrtoTip|MN>,ft40. Stn-ingo* 

Mtam atormni) and taken, M;r. Cneated i 
• Morquew WoUealoy, Ml. lU*ru«oa Mn^ R<)r JC 
•tiare of %lie prise money, A43. Hemt 

Wello|k 7 , Maitinew of 
AlorriaAi, Cornot, oonflni*d the Mah- 
lattaa, A8D. • Fooml in Woeota by Ge- 
neral PriAier. and relcneetl, d!>lf • 
llflrriaon, toaoe moet uf bit men, 



. Mtiar Agim, wto% 
. liwued amppKor with tlM 
krSlu^hja, AwBahh. 


'the rebel Sepofa debited 


Mottimeinf'falue of the city, port, and 
tnide of, (AM 

Moautain, Brigadier, at ChUllann Allah, 
dSA 

Ifoxambiqne diacovot'ed. by Vaacro de 
Gama, 2IC 

Hoanffer Jnng, graadeon of Kl»iiii*ool> 
llocdk, haa charge of the northern 
Oamatle, 384. His contert with Nnsir 
Jung, 4(IA. Joined by Chiinda Soliib. 
and wvadea the Carnatic, 406. Aa<«i<itiil 
liy a Fiem-h fore*', 46%. Berents Anwnr* 
oud-deen, who ieelain, 406. rro(*lalineti 
Boobohdar of the Beecan, 406, 407. 

. Mniideni him^lf to hla nncAl 400 
Hia reception at Pondtchenr>’, 407. 
ClMims lie has to Mitiafy, 407. Morclics 
-for Hydt'rabO'l, 408 0 

Jfosnffer Khan .V iceroy of G usore t, rolwls, 
117. His origin, 134. BefCHta the 
lateTiceroy in bat'lo, l;i4. PjgK'lahns 
himself king, l;i4. UIm tranquil reign, 
134 

]f osufler Khan, imperiaHat general, aent 
againa Uolknr, who alndeii him, 377. 
Befeatod by Bajee lAo, ontaiclo Babiy, 
378 

Mmuffer 8hah II., aacends the throne of 
-v OuBcrat, 138. Marches to llalwah. 
Takes Uaudoo, and puts ttie 
Bajpoot garrliHm to deaili, ISA, 146. 
Hia campaign against Cbutore. 13 o. 
H<$dBalR.lS9,H«. Hiachamcler.lSA 

Jtimfre^aiudi IIU King of Goifrat, 
•ubmiS to *h& Bmperor Akliur, and 
enrolled ng his ttotiUity,364. VnA 
anooeesfol in attempto tu legitiit hla 
tlinnie,386. fiesidasin Kaitwwar.SSO, 
SM. Given up to Mim Amm Koke^ 
bolooiiiiiiitaeBicide,S8K AvHabceh 


titS 
dur| 

Mndd 

i JplM Colonel Cnmae 

:f>V‘^ho Ma#attas,4»A. ConcliMtai 
a JnwA&with Bindia, 4AA 
M tijahid Enab, snoreeda to throne of the 
Beccan, 103. His war with Bestjoniig* 
03. Pn>phei 7 of his death, liW. 
Mfiem BatdnnuggeA.KM. “ * 
penro with tba Kajah, 184. 
ated, 104 

Itiikhdoom Bahib, hla tmiirractUm at 
S^ra ftnppiesred by Hyder Ally, 473 1 

kluJhar lloo. odopud as atioceAor to Jea> 
want lUo Ilulknr. 612. JShf Hollar 
Mulha, men of, attack the UrlUfii truopt. 

774. VillngH of, capfciured. 776 
Mulkapnor, fort occupied by 1(. Iaw, 
413. AVho flgtiis the cueuiy in Uia 
defile of, 41A 

Miililk Ahmid, son of the miniater 
Nisam-ooi.MtMdk Bhoiiy, declams nie 
independemw, ISl 

AfulUk AliyMooharnkpnteMulltk Knkhr- 
I'oil -decMi to death, lAO Beuomo K Ing 
of Beogiil under the titlo OC ▲lia-ood- 
deon. 18U 

JiiiDik Atdimf obtains thesnprr*ine power 
in Dowlutabad, 2i)H. Ibtsiogo^ fn tba 
city by AhniiHl Nisam Hhah, and gives 
op the fort to Ahmed, 308. Hfai with, 
20M 

Mulllk Altonnia Tnork, governor of 
Bitunfla, his r«t«llloti, A7. Marries 
Kusvea, Qiiii’D of Behly, AS. Both put 
to ilcatn hy ber brother, AH * 
llnllik Andecl, an Abywdnian chief, 
(lecooies King of Bengal under tho 
title of Perose Poorly, 161. His long 
nud prowwrous reign, 161. Hlsdeuilt, 
16] 

Mnllik BbeifT, Ki ig of Ahmedniiggur, 
atiacks Bef<japoor, 196 
XnlUk K.vAx, Gnsorat admiral, defeata n 
PortngDCM fleet st Chooie, 334 
Xiillik Kiikhr-ooddeen, Lecomes King of 
liengal, 160. Pat to death, 160 
XnUik Kafoor, career of, 108* Conducts 
an expedition against BAognrb, JOA. 
Takea Dwhra Bunoodra, and ohtntof 
Immense t>oo|j^l09, 1 10 . Boeolves tha 
royal trlbuk/jfirom the Beoooa and 
Camacio, |(ViDspixwi agnlnst bis 


'* t* Tk-fTO. 1 

, Khiljy pfi.yijlll. Pnt to death, 

llnbcglss, PrtiMt, aon uf tbo Emperor | 111 « 

Annuigietw, tent against the Xisli* | lfoltlkKhoMi^,Msorlglfi,ll3. dhtalnL 
a rattas, 333. And against Beeja|iaor, . Immensa booty in the Oatsmtle. 113? 


341. Oideml to arrest Btval^ 34U 
KscnlM 341. AppoUited rioaroy of 
the Beouaa, 348w tat to liiTiidaAiie 
Xonkan. 349. Xakeaa oooveatloo with 
Uoieoadali.3W. iVliloii la iguorsd, lAI, 
I lift tv Ml teUwr to Uni, 


Conspirm against King Hoobamk, who 
is mnrdeied, 113. Senini tna thraai of 
Behly, oader the tMe ot Nafly«ood. 
deeii,ll3. Hufitiini ail the late laM 
dsmllf. 113. Befsaiad tar mamr Zg 
ToglAki^aiid pnt to deoto, lU 
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; m., 

MUtrray, Colonel, bl« foroa in nnwnAi 
Advanc«>fl itfion In<^r, A60 * 
^lumerxl. son of Sooltan Miihmoml, ^ 
nmnds the Vorslftn provlnotM from hie# 
brother, wir Dethrone* his brothea “ 
whom lie Minds, Hii. Avvar witli tlw 
Seljuk Tartars. 80. Tnvath** India, 
DoMi^bv the Seliiiko. 87. t’lit 
dpfttnrW^His chnrnrt^T, 87 w 

HiuuioimI 1 r,. 8 iirv<>Cfl8 HOdofxl at Qhnsny, 
88. IVpiMiHl, 88 

K'in, 140 iivle|iPii«]i^rie oi% MiiMonoti lII.jimtM'mHl-* AIkIooI Ua*hr<v|e 

Ih-hly, U78. Mnrnes the diiu:^-«T of T ot (thuziiv. 88. His cinft, 88. .Malo^* 

l.uhore his capital, R8. DcDpscd by 
Arslan. 88 * 

HnsaoTMl Khan, an Ah^H-iniiin. htvomee 
•re^rent of Ik*«*japoor, j|4«# Hi* treaty 
with Sivftjrt*. ;M7 

iMiiMrnt taken by the PortlSt Tse. 222 
Mii4hn(>r‘fM>l-MM)ik, ininlst^of llydci- 
alxiil. his lionet, 't'V*. A hmtnpc In 


tl.illlk Mokiir dcr, 

D»'U:y. his durlnp 

NiiRifMr^‘''tir(mk; 
ilii'one of Khniidcsh, 
im.Oy takin As(H*r(;iirl 
Ann, 147. Whom he 
1 48. Ilonjff'cs 'I'lilimir. 
his hrother, 148. fflis warn 
Domni. IIM. If is death, 148 • 
kliillik linjiili Kii rooky, first fflilinmedan 
fjrovi‘’'rior of Khninlea'i. 148. Ills ori-^ 


the kinj? of Miilwah, 147 . Defe'ibsl hy 
.Mo/nlTer Shah of Giizerat, 147 . Hia 
ilejifh, 147 . Hia jfovenirumt, 147 
Miiliik \VuJ> 8 i, governor of DowIiitalHid, 
ihvlure# his liidep(ailen<‘0, 208 . DIk- 
filaeed b.> his vonii^'er brorner, 208 
Miillik-eis^Khnrk, deelarea hia ir(le|H*nd- 

eiK'iMit .looii|SMir, 1 21 
Miililk-(iot.-T<sijur defeats Nuoti'er Khnn 
of Khniule'h, lOil. Perl-thea in an am- 
linseiwle. 171 

MiiIIimi A«ill .Shah, sinvieeds t<i rhe throne 
Ilf Ihs'jnimor. *iOi!. Ills coiiiliiet, 20 G. 
|)0|>om‘d and Miiuhtl. 200 
Viilloo Khttii, of n *ei«|X»or, ]irrttoefcii l»y 
(•nri'iii de Noroiihn. at lion. 2 H 2 . Who 
ii^fnm** 1-41 »rive him up, 282 . Olitaiiis 
ivsHlsinnee from the lVirtupuua% who 
aiiaiidon him, 282 . 2 h;i 
VM ndi*sur, ilU’overy of Thncfpie at. «20 
Mnndisaoor.a ndiel Si'poy for<H} routed at, 
748 

Miinpiil PAndv. hU o)Hm mutiny and 
punishment, 710 

hlimfeipnl Improvement Act, oiierution 
of the, 787 

Munna Major (afU>rwards Sir) Itwtor, 
takes eoininaud of the KmtUsh army, 

400 , 8 nppri«Hes a mutiny of the native 

troop*. 400 . 1 ) 'feats the Nawnl> of 

Tletipnl at I 1 n^ar, 400 . Deraanda hia 
surrender. Ifil. Iiiveists Chniiarpnrh. 

401 , .App 4 iint 4 sl i^nnmantlcr-lti- 4 'hlHf 

of Moilro*. 407 , IJly^si 4 }^p to Pondl- 
eherry, 4 . 07. Advaneos to lloiitev’emnt. 
.Mto Sends assist «noc to (’’olonol Itall- 
lie.AOO. IJiabrdiavUmr. -'810. Retreat* 
ntid loan* the Western Ounatle, .liMi. 
Bi'MiepAs and tnki« Veiraputaui. 002 
lIunnKPolooel (now Sir Thomas), ehasea 
the Ih^-hwah north words. AtNt. Raises 
n levy of natWm. and redwjea several 
strong foits, h 08 . /fjgta the resh- 
^wah'a Infantry Oft 8 k 1198 . His 

Intid seHlsnients ft 12 . 

A K.C.B.. to India 

«a Pivslden^ of Mainw 6 t 4 . lua 
)iop 81 arit.v, 014 . HI* OIA 

E'MnrkUn, mutiny of the fi-’Vth Native In- 
fnatrv at. i 2 ». Who ora followed aud 
pnnteVHl. 72 .'! 

If tiring Phtiringe PnrnifM commander 
defootml, ttud ladmmiad by his Bueter, 
607, 008 


the haiK^ of the Mahrattus, .1:12. T)e- 
eom*»s Moer Allmn. .VIO. Agn'cs to dis- 
iMind tlie Freiieh foreca at Tlyilenibad, 

A to 

Mntilntlon of criminally aliolished by Fe- 
ro*e Toghluk, 70(1 

Mntinv of Kiiro)ienn soldier* in Uri.I.IM. 
Checkerl 1 he riiiti vo n^gimonts, 484. I if 
the offlc.'ers of the ncngnl nrinv, 5H:t. 
8ett1eineiit of their eluim*, .134. At 
AVlIore, .ViB. Of Kuro)>ean olRt'ets at 
Mnilnia, .172. Of three 8 e|toy repiment* 
at t Jarraekpoor. 00 «. Of Rengiil ctimuk 
in 1843, ti(»2. Of the Sepoys In 18.17, 
710 

Muttra, t4*nplea of. pinndcred by "Mah- 
intNid of Ohiianv. 83. Again pliindertnl 
ond the eiti/eii* nm»'‘oereil, 421. Mu- 
iinyOif the Sepoy* at, 7 M 

M'*npi'M»ree, mutiny of .Sepey* at. 724, 
Who are defe.ntal at. 747 

Mysoi-e, 4. Troops <»f. join the Pronch, 
410, 411, Jnvulerl by the Pt^shwnh, 
41 A. The torntory divided, and the 
Aiielent kingdom of, restored to Its 
rajnh, 041. Invadeil by the Ptehwah, 
44f{. History of, 453. Its politiej.'^ "f 
comlltlon III 17G1. 4A3. Rise and fft-o:'' 
greaa of Hydor Ally. 451. At war with 
the Mahriittaa, 487. Attacked by 
tlicm. 487. Overrun by the Uahrattoii, 
«t|io defeat Hyder Ally, and M^pel him 
to Biimmder terrlt^iry, 474. 4Ta. Becoiid 
%var with. AOO. Trmty of the Nfxam 
ami tlie Mahrattna for the partition 
of. ftlft. ^iierai Hedowt* campaign 
•gninat, A1I2. Ixini Gomwonit'e com* 
paigns, 823, 524. Conchialon of the 
war, A3''h Prcparatlmu for another 
war. Mn. Management of the affolm 
of. aseumed by the goveihment of ItidML 

4 826. PTottlga«*y and extravaganoe el 
tlie Rajah of. 828, Insnirpctlon of hli 
pixqsle. 82T. Pensioned. 827. MM 
itublinn't benevolent Admiaiitndta 
of, 827. Irrigation works In, 718 
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VADinSflAH, King of Pcniii, UkH 
* Kttiulithitf andKnbonl, 37l». ItiVBdes 
Viilla, S7l». T>L'fviiteth«‘itu|]«rittUii'ioia», , 
k Hiid uiftrebcA with th^viutg^ir in Uclil j, 
jjT'iM*. OnhirH a maiwai'n; pluntlur of 
Uhc citj, the wit.h 

Alin crown, and Kcuta tiiin on hi« throo**, 
f 7tSii. 'Hik timtim'iit of Saii^«w4tn^luui, 
Leavo) Dithly, }jHl.w*rrYU"d«^ith, 

tkiiKA, or f>cr|K>ui>wonibIpping dyiioxtj of 
• Afuipulha, -1!) • I 

NagftH, trilM> iff, ftft 
KtitfAvy, city of, (i*.) 

Niifrotv, *lindoo leinploe of, deatroyod, 

liti> • 

Ktor|Kw>r, of. atUu'kod by Aiimh# 

Kluiii, o70.|f| j'tnviy coiiciudcxl by l,oid 

11 licit Vit* 

Kofriiour, tfi«' idiot itajiih of. ntninglcHl, 
•V.M). Corrchpoiidi'iicc of tho tniniHtcr 
with ihf Pi-HiiwiiJi, Jilio. by 

('litn>iuo, thp rnuUitirco ciiicf, fi!H». 
Atcm*koii the llrltUli tri*o|iH by Aptwi 
Stbib, Who MirrciubT-, iilU. Ilw 

army clof4<au*<l ou tlu'ii|)oi,<V.il. llritiHh i 
itdmuiiStiiiMon of, •itU. Au atlopUAl 
a Mx'L'TWor pmolainiKl Kitjah of, o!)7. 
1'lu* llttjiiU of, atcaiiiM liU iiiujonty, 
ut*J. Mr. Jciikiim'A iiianicJtonK'iii uf inn 
aiTttirs duniiK hia miiuirlty . nl‘A An- 
nexed lo tlic llTitwh (Kouiiio.iij,, T«n, 
Nadvi: di»cu>Hiun on the Miiip'ot Tot. 
(tbj^i’t.iouuble iiK'aiiii inaxl to one 
tUo ineuxure, 70*i. 1‘artiiil muliny of 
Mitfliiui troojirt at, 7oU. 1 ndiiMriii I ex- 
hibition ur, 77M ^ I 

Kuifrukotc*. U‘ni|ib'8 of, iiliinder«\1 I»> tho 
MuhoimtluiiA, M’J. Koit of, ictiiken by I 
tbo lliiidotiis t*7 j I 

NahujiMWi, Kiii;< of KnsbnM:re. fiMinda , 
the Sail (iinii'ty, d*’, UU. Jlii Lino | 
leiiiple 111 Kuiiie at i 

Naindar Klian Kiirtwiii KhanSiieutoiinot. ) 
Hiirr<‘n«lcr<i and pruvimsi for, ‘ilH | 

Nana Kitniaacxfii, Mnhralta uiui^thr at ' 
i’o<iiia, 4,'!UI. Jitg C<^lllificl8, 4!il. }>'• ; 

■.iiniu's prtiiH* miiiisuT. 4'JI. IHa pro- • 
--A '•nd lo tin* fSrlti4li, 4 Mj 5. Sends for<-«*i 9 
a:.'.un»t tit-noral (iuddard'K n^tr, 4tH j 
SiKiii^ tho treaty of ^a|(}>e. 4 Imi. HU ' 
iiegotiaimiM witti llydcr Ally, 4:)9. ' 
Hm jenionsy uf 6india, friKi, jfin ! 
demanrlP afpoviii Ti|)|mxi, 61 M. Mctia j 
the Nixatn a f’lURefar, AlU. Applutfi to ! 
the l&iiffllMh fur tiAiiiatance, 6 in. Am- | 
rbidiM an alUauee with the • 

And wUlk laird Cum Wallin. He^ta ; 
tip Holkar M a cheek to S.iidia, WK I 
Muncor defeatwlt AHu. Natia caila op « 
Por««hnkni Bfauw, «atit. Proswa lii<i 
rfatinu, 6111, fikiicide of liht niaater 
lUlMoo lk4o, a4;i. Opffoamf, bui aob>^ 
ti>qiiently roconcilod U*, Uajee, 6IUI. 
rievail» on the lute Penhwuh'a wkluw 
lo adopt (Jhinmajoe Afipa, 6:16. Who 
if Invwiod M Pwwah, &:16. Reiinw 
Into the Koniwn in alana, MU. Hie 


II, Hiilcide of liUfi nuMter Xi 
Ek4o, MKi. Opffoamf, bui >ab>« 
rwxnicihMl U*, Uajee, 6l». Ki 
n the lute Penhwuh'a wkluw Ni 


^C' hjr fliiKlln, afid (ml 

prkumiiiipeii' ^AU7. 1101011111x1, friM. 

ViaTtwdlv’i:ii(rma» Tiaoyi^o HwmrM to 
be tn *ijiioik/u. A44. ifla death and 
chiurjtL^u UB • 

Nana . « hnmtiwlidiidoo Punt), ailo|itod »y 
Ahe \4iv jjmwiih, (ItM, WliOKi' property 
he u'lVim. «9M. *itortui(*d tlw rtuitlnn- 
aiico ot llio IVtKhwah'M iK'iiiilon, tltiN, 
Tlic towlfniicl teiTltory#||l lit boor caii« 
lemxl on titrn, tilhi. stTih -tjliits and 
^ einidiianeH, Tl 7. lliaaKnit In Lnmlon, 
717. ^lia prugroNH Iroitf Ntutlon to 
atiition, 7‘A*. 111-4 HwainMieuH of nyin- 

patny and awiMtiUico to t)a> Knfujwana 
at Ouaii|M>or. 7‘i(i. Kollim'M ibo iiintl* 
lieorK, and briiigH them laa'k, 7'ili. Hla 
pitriitiHit, 72H. HU tnxu'bery^ind luas, 
aat'roof tiie Kurofieana, 7ifH. .loliiailda 
brolhi*r. aiul oiiifliUikA (ieiieri# Wind- 
hnni. 74il. Jg iih the reU'l li'oiterK at 
Bareilly, 76A. lYcMdiiimeil IWiaah. 
lAK. liriveii into Nipul. 7(i(i. Where 
he da>a In the jungli-ti. tiki 
Nainla dynasty of Magbaila, 4!» 

Naiida, King of Magbada, pul to deuib, 
4!) 

Nuiula Rik{ of Kalingri, anbiniU io SooU 
tan Miilunooil of tibu/.iiy, N;t 
KAii NHial Ktiiph, mikx'ihxIh IiU fattier in 
tin- Piiiiiiib, tiiir. Killol, tkiH 
Napier, Sir C'liarkv. apisdiittil to tlie 
mipremn control in hUinle, Will. HU 
iiMiMrunee of tivi |wople, titio. t^)rii|a>la 
the Aiiieer» toKi};ti li new tnxity, (HMi. 
Take-, Kiiiiittiiriii’li, Mil. linfeaiH the 
lit Kk-la^tv at M'x>aii(N', (Mil. A nd a^raiu 
at Inihba, M2. CoiHiucm the Ja*loch«wii 
and ot her tri i mw, 117 li. Kim t to 1 laliu a* 
eoiiiinnieler-in'eliief, 0!Ki. HUfufagune 
emiebmnaiH, U*.M), Ib'fiiHnd {nt* 

iniMliiii 1-0 ufi liideiH'tiiient ly of i)i« 
goveriior-ifMierHl in t^oiineil, faDI. Jtis 
Mine, and nanniw t-r* Kniriaad, tf'il 
Napier, liru'iuber Itolon, deTeatu ilm 
ivu*l Se|io>i* at Jon ^ih AUiiuor, 7.'iH 
NafKiuxiii, l‘;n)ia>rur, H^inda au eiufiua^y iu 
lVr**ia. All, 

Niireodnebtya. Kite/ of Koahmere, Uilldi 
|iart of Uwe Mnn|de at Aiiiraviitl, Ml 
NnriiMlIu, fort nt, 186. JtediuMvl by 
Priiie*- MfMrtwi, 271. Taken by UutfUu- 
jec Hbt’ialtty, 4i:( 

Namuri, bnttlr»« of, (II , M 

Narraiti Kuo iiiuartefl aa Pteliwab, 407. 

Killr>l in a iH.Vby, 487 
XarrAIn Sniglr^O, ^k,4{aja1i of Benarca, 
nmintairM f' lieel^iTe, 7SUi 
Narrain hm;tl. iljfi*! 2^, of Banaim, 
iKN'-oniea fUpmiuer of. the Council, 
TTy , 

Narainha lla.lah, of Beeianoner. 101. 
Hla death, lOt 

Karupati dynasty, domlniona of the, 78 
Naifir Jung, eocond «i» of Nrsam-ot-l, 
llooik, bU aim^cioim condikiL Ml. 
Attacked by Bajee Kao, bus nEame M 
advani^p^ iWi. Takei co arnui agahA 



;nde£ 


• U( fUh«r, nt. ’ 

U» hla foUnBr* 884« X 
]ImI» Jung#Wii rontc#i* 
Jung, 400. Tafcm ArcU 
•tp tuo Fronch alUauceX 
with Duplelx, whoM 
oepte(l««Hi,407. Atteck< 
»ndiihQt,407 * 


\ ^‘&pri«oner 


ffttfoxalfer 

l^Hreata 

HH||i)upleUc 


NMlr Shah Poorby« tnoca^ to the 
throne of Bengal, lAI . H» death, 101 
Keeir-uod-deen, King of Uchly. .Set 
Mnlllk Khooeroo ^ X 

Naeir-ood-dlbn GholAm, a davernearpe 
the throne of Bengal, but deposed, lOt 
Vaslr-ood-doen Khlljy. Imprisons his 
younger brother, and asoonds the 
thronnof Malwah, 144. His expedition 
to OhiCtore, 144. His death, 144 
dfailr.ood<deen Kuli4uh4, becomes Indc- 
iwndlnt in Blude, 90, ihl. Stiliduos 
the Soomdras of Slndo, and dei'lnres 
himself king, 109. Def^wta the King of 
Kharism, Ifid. Con«]aeia Sirhind, Ifio. 
Fails to take Ijnhore, IM. Defeated 
Iw JebLUuod-deen, son of the King of 
Kharism. ICC. Drowned, 1A7 
ViMir-ood^deen Mahtnoori, becomes King 
of Dehly, 99. Hli habits and chiiracter, 
99. Hi8nenefloontgoveninioiit,90. Sub- 
dues the Uajah of Nurwur, 90. And 
the rebel Rsjpoofe, 09. 11 is deatli, 99 
]la*>ir-ood-d«mi Tughtuk, ascends the 
thiono of Dehly, 190. His ctianictcr, 

190. Conip<dled to fly, 120. HecaUe«l, 
121. Attacked by his rival AbooBukr, 

191. Who (irives him out of Dehly, 

191, Again seatorl on the throne, 121. 
Doftiats an attempt to plunder the < 
capital, 121. Hie death, 121 | 

Hsslnood-Dowlali, snw’eeds his father I 
M NirJUii, 619. Demands the recall ‘ 
nt all English oflievrs employed In his 
territories, SIC. Condition of hie do- 
minions. 990. Riiform of his contingent, 
900. Ilemonstmiico of the Court of 
Dirsohwe with him, 930. Condition of 
his dominions, 909. Appoints Suidj- 
od-lfooik as minister, 099. But re- 
moves him from office, 996, Appoints 
cdieni, 99U. Services of his contingent 
during the Sepoy luotiny, 743. Partial 
ronliuyof the Hyderalmd contingent, 
7H0, oondtict of him and hte , 

minister, 7tMk Decorated with the star 
of India, 771, l^qfeiaoeB nstoied to 
.him. 77! ^ Jla 

ffaesuk, Boodhlit%w made, 

RaiAl, diee o vered bythaiiMka, 919 
Rati^ of Mia, thCSl^tbllo enrvlce 
opAied to, 999. Brndbls for some 
Judicial oRImb. 799 

Navel brtgMle, Mr servlcce at X^hnli, i 
744. And at Cawnpoor, 747 
NawibgM, dsM of t)» nbd Sepoyeat, 

IfoMbk. Pvinoo, ptaoed on the Abrons of 
Seshsteie, 193 


9 Ml • 

Hfearchns, his voyage, 47 

Needlework among Indfarngirle, 13 * 

( , Keeivnch, mutiny.of the Sepoys at, 194^ 
Attacked %th«l rebels, 743. fUdistv^v 
by Brlgsdift Stoort, 7tf V 

Negapatam, naval aotlcnM, 400. M 
jaged an d taken by Sir Hectoc^ani\ 

N^r 1 t 9 %feir manners and oostoms, Xr ^ 
Their wmpuns, 34 

Ktdiung Khmi, Abyssinian chief, sop- 
i ports the Aalm of Shah Ally to thS 
throne of AhmednuggA, 813. Joins 
Ch4nd Beebee in the fort, 81% Resists 
the queen, aiul revolts, 815. Attumpte 
tf> the Moghuls, hut eecapee to 

• Joonair. 813 . ^ ^ 

Kcilgherry mountains, , 

Neill, Colonel James, goaAo Benares, 
with the 1 st Madras Firoil'crs, 734. 
Joined by Havelock at Allahabad, 73.**. 
Puts thr Sikhs out of the fort, 734. 
Licft in command nt Cawnpoor. 737. 
His acts thore, 737. Killed by a chanus 
shot, 789 

Kerbudda river, 8 

NowHtMper, the first native, published In 
India, A99 

Nicholson, Captain, his proceedings in 
Btmgal, 893 

Kicbolsoii, Colonel, foBowe the Si'poy 
mutineers from Murddii, and punishes 
tliem, 723. Disarms the mi|tlnous 
Siipriys at Umritsir, 780. Pilniilies ' 
them at Soalkote. 730, 732. Joins the 
ocmimaiiilur-in-chfcf before Dehly, 732. 
Dofeateta force at Najiifgurh, 7:12. 
i Leails an assaulting column at tiie 
I Kashmers gate of Deldy, 740. Killed, 

I 7409' 

‘ Nioolls, Sir Jasper, commander-in- 
chief, ordered to evacuate AfghaaistAU, 
659 

Nikoetdr, yonnegr son of Prince Akbiir, 
rebellion in his favour, 893 

Nisam, tl)c. Nv Nizam Ally; Salabul 
Jnng; Slknnder J4h 

Nisam Ally usurps hls brother Bala^ 
Jung's authority, 4:)5. Gives upTlte 
great sosl end accepts the government 
of Hyderabad, 435. Flies|^ Boortm- 

K or, 485. His contest with his brathtt 
labnt Jung, 445. His artiflety elBoer 
Ibrahim JChaa Oardeo,44l!?^ liepaIsM 4 
Jjsnoojee Bbfolay, 445. Thkes Anmii- 
Mba^ and matohes to Hyderabad. 4 15 
Bsoobm miiiislar. and the oontest set- 
tled, 4M. Manhes with hit brsther 
against the Pfohwah, 449. Defeated, 
447. ll^keepraea,447. Jefoehte bro- 
ther SelabBt Jung against the Mah- 
rattae, 494. Dethrones and puts ffils 
b*xihsrto«i«atli,4fi4. Defeated by the 
MahrBttai,497. Whom he jolne, ao l 
attseks Becar, 487. Malms a tiealy 
with tha Bagilsh nspertlag tha Her- 
tharo Clroars. 49ft. Joins the BniriMi, 
aad eaptuiea Bangahare and teOMSi 
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MgM*i 4<w. His latriffues, 4tt. Joins 

H.^d 0 r AHyrmlnst the 

Vhej sttsok^lonet Smith, 4«8f 4«ti. 

. ButiiAdefoaitad.40v. 2!|j||r>tiatMiiirith 
Wmlth,46S. ^wwcdljnegotlAiMi with 
lUadms, 4tfl. Horcment of Betumi 
/troopp into his dominions, 469. I'orced 
40 return to Boeder, and .>*'^more 
’ "lerrltorv to tho Mehrsteos. 4K7. HU 
Kpnted slliance with Hyder Alt}* stid 
with the Uahmttas. 494,,. UffOvt of Blr 
* Thomas Kimilmkl's treaty with Basdlut 
Jung on the Nisom, 4U9. If is neuUa- 
llty scroted by Hr. Hastings. 50.H. 
Joins the Hahrattm against Tippoo 
floolian, Alg ^urreodem tboGuntour 
,Ki*tids an cmlmssy tw 


TiMKN), 62 ooins the Kngliah funinst 

Ti|ipoo. HU traitunnis cxniduct, 
626. Opemiloijs of hU instps, A2M. 
Their ustdcMsticsa. 622. His dUpules 
with Die Mahrattas VHO. tftofiuial of 
Ills HfipllC4ttion by 8ir John 6hoiv, AHO. 
llejecta the llabratta clttlniH, and g<M>s 
war, 691 , I>i*rniied at Kiurdlah, 6:il . 
Kxoc'utea a humiliating treaty, 691. 
HisniiiwiMi the English lirlgHde, 6.12. 
Rebellion of his son, Ally Jsh. 622. 
U'ho poisons blnMolf, 632. (.2mrhidcs 
tho treaty of Hhar, 630, Bmposal of 
the PAshwali to attack him, 69T. 0»n> 
chides a new treaty with tl.<" EngUsli, 
646 , Adrafitages gained by him 646. 
His death, 669 

KUam Khan, elected king. AnfSikunder 
tody 

Klsani Shah Bahmnny, sncolcds to tlie 
throne of the Deccan, 172, Care be* 
stowed on him by his mother, 1 72. HU 
kingdom invaded by the HiiicforM of 
Wnningnl, 173. And by the tkadten 
of Hahvah, 178. MTho Is ooinpclhal to 
letTcat, 178. Nlsaoi Shah's sodden i 
death. 174 « 

Kilini Shahy dynasty of Ahmednogger, I 
107-211, 800-816. Bod of the, 820 < 

llisatt*ood*deeii, vixler of the King of 
J)ehly, 101. Bncoureges the King In ! 
ilebauchiMw. 101. Poisunod, 101 
Hisam-oud-deen, Jim, King of Blndc, 
167 ^ 

JClnun-ood-deen Knnda, Jkm. ancoeedii to 
the thrnm of Blnde, 168. lnvaaioi.s j 
-'’the Tooi^on* • w of Kandahar, 169. HU 
ilfth. 168 4 

Blnam-oid'Honlfc, a nOble of the Deccan, 
puts Khwaiah Jeham Toorfc to death, 
174, Attei^ and takes Kehrla, 174, 
IN. KlOed, IN 

Kisam-ooKlii^k, CbiiHVhimdl Idma 
rewarded with the title of, 868, 866. 
ddade rtseroy of the Dmeom W6. 
Biawan the Kolapoor party xn the* 
staK 866. Remored to the gorsfu. 
inetttofMimradab«d,Ne. Aodtotiiat 
pr]|aiwab,l 60 . HUtrimrinDseoao 
‘ ^ 870. Marehea fiite that l«f^ 

I7B. IhkM Omsiegtirh sad 


Boorlu^^. in ddaata the ImperU? 

foresa,!}^*^' Jhnsd by othrir UniwriaU 

ist 871.0 The Bitperor 

and H march against hin„ 

871. ^tnJstea thesmperor onttiU 
igiocJT^W/2. Becomes vtsler, 872. 
Arrlw^^ Dehly, and Hods intrigues 
against him, 872. Appointed to tho 
vlceroytl^ of Guserst, 873. Hewhes 
there, 872. Overcomes Hydcr Kooly 
i ^Khati, 878. Returns to uehly, 878. 
EfTco^ of hU letnm, 878. lUslfinis 
office as vUloT and proceeds to the 
Deccan, as lieutenant of the etnpin*, 

878, Plot fnnned ogatlist him at 
Dehly . 374. M ooliarii Knah sent against 
him. 874. Who U klltud in at4lon,874. * 
Han'hes soaihwants and tiwos Gel- 
tHnuiah and 11 ydCrahuU , 874. DourR'ed 

of liis vlccroj-alty uf Cluserat Ad MaU 
wali. 874. HU suci*eiwfiil Intrignm 
against the Hnhratta«, 376. Comes to 
an agreoment with the Pdshwah, 870. 
KegntiaUw with tho emperor, and takes 
command of the armv, 878. Il«‘eta the 
Hahrnttaa at Bho|»Al, 878, Retreats. 
379. Hakes the convention of eerAnj, 

879. Returns to D(«h)y, 881. liOavitS 
bU son in charge, and goes to the 
can, 891. Busplolous enndnet of hU 
sevoncl son, 831. Supports tho Ptoh* 
wah’s rUltns at eourt. 398. Itcbellioii 
of his second son, Naair Jung, In the 
Deccan, 898. Which be suppressm, 
and arranges the affairs of tlie Carnatic, 
834. lUclinee the offer of vlsler to tiie 
Bniperor Ahmed Bhah, 396. His great 
age, 894*. Appoints Aowtir Sahib Ha- 
wab of the Caniotlc, 4(11). Hisjieath, 
896,406 

Nisam'Ool-Moolk Bheitv. chief of tlie 
Decenny parto, 176. MU plot against 
the minuter Khwaja Mahmoud OAwan, 
176. Whose death he procures, 177. 
Becomes prime minUter, 190. Ills 
origin and career, 1181,191. HedUatee 
UidimeDdenco.lSI . Put to death, IHl^H 

Koor/ehAn, her origin, 821. HatriNto 
the Bmperur Jefaangoer, 821 . Honours 
paid to her, 821. Her deoorous luol 
mupiiflceDt isourt, 821. Death uf her 
fa^, 828. Her Intrigues, 828, Her 
jiislousy of Hnbubnt Khan. ai4. At- 
taijKs Hohobiit Kheii's <wmp, and an* 
doavouts to ’ Tjons the emperor, 8?«« 
Her danger,! ^\KaUa. ami rulumarily 
Joins him, J* sueoessral phit to 

release hU; ^ Sends HobOhus 

Xhahagah ^HiEce Shah JebAQ,826. 
Betivss IdWMTacy, 886. Her jinhso- 
<tiietit 1ire,*69d ^ 

Hooerut Khan Toghluk attempts to ob- 
tain the throne of Delily, 121. 


from the city. 122, 128 

HoRmhm Garcia da, PirlL^ ^ , 

in India, pmtecti the lTffSf« Ahdmia. 
or Hnpoo IChaiifdll. Mum» Igglfa 

hlaiiip»Sdl 


t 
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ni ! r i Untying Dhi. lUjali of Bundclkbiind, hli 

- ‘ iriB'iiTection, H'jc • 



?HrIy tii- 
|‘'^4m|tynfc of 


• Kdk 

^orlh, r<rrd. hU 

Company, 47» 

Koi't^'WoHb ^«§vige 
(IcavoiirA tr» tiud u, ifS' 

K|)i*th-W42rif. iirovinnaip tni 
tin*, unUPT tfin 
Jlot)(>rfc Mertina Ihttl, ICh^ii* 

Mifthed nfi n ffMjrtlri»re-<ifJeii?y, and Sir 
I 'hnrles jtfctcttifo appoititiKLI0n»t gi»v<T- 
iior, n-J!) ^ 

Niinon, Captain, hl8 fWochmcnt diivrn | 
in by tlw Ibirmim', HD.i ^ %i 

Nott, rtl!Ul.flhll, (WptUI'M KbOiMr,. Iflli. 
Uiiiibln to iidvnnm* on KationI, fttH. 
J^uh'ata tho IngurgpntB at Kandahar, 
The Knii of KllMiitir>roti$fh*A dia- 
patch to him, (i’td. Lravn^ Kundahar, 
firtG. ifia iitundi, K.'iT. liefeatti KUiini-h> 
grxi-deim, and IiIowh up the fartlflra- 
iioniiaof Clhuxny, 1lrin(£4 away 
the |pvt«>a of Soimiotb, 

Nowkoiik, mutiny of Heptiyi at. TiS 
Niipvu, •iuuii do, hiM exiwMlition to Itidia. 

If IK. TroileA witit Caiiiinnore, '.Mi'i. 
UefeaU the thHtb of (h«* /oaiiioriu of 
Callout, ild. llotiiriiM honu!, ‘ilH 
Kuji*ob>ooiJ-l)o\vlnh, appoltito.l to com 
iiuiiid the iiii|H*rial army, ■If'.'. Suimt- 
whUmI by the vixier, 4'J J. I'niteot* tm* 
Prince Koyal of IJtdily, 4:iH. ried»vcd 
In Ihdily, hut e-a'dlM's, 417. nnv(*-< 
(bnitul Punt iutuhs the tinmto'*, 44k. 
JWenta Hutlajixi Sindia. 4tH. IIIh 
I ndefKMnlonec, 4.^1. Ifl*» torritory and 
i'lvpitidolcy, 4AI. lnd(K'p-4 (he Mahnito 
tiM to riii'HC the hIcko of lH‘hl.\, 47t'. 
Ik'fpattHl hy the MahrittfiiH. 477 
Niijetdi Khan. ItohilU rhiof, iduii .ercd by 
the Mahrattu'i, 477 

Niijina3<Hl-])oivlah, Herond ‘son of Mnw* 
.lalHer, iNH'unies Nawab of Ueiiunl, KSI. 
Jlumla over thu inlliinr> ileienco of 
liuupil to the Comininv, 4(i’A 4U4. Him 
ilmth, 4n4 

Ntijiif Khan, roaiimea oRlco nn minister nt 
l)elil|,v, flnH. KxpelH the uarriMiMKi of • 
the NfahrattO!). r»o8. Him s:ii‘ceii>H<M 

nf^nHt the .liitM. HIh de-ith. .'tOH i 

Nnjiifwnirht defeat of the ra'poy m!itini.vns . 
at. 7S’i 

Kiddrooft, iMttle near, 19fi. TIk* fortifl. 
ibktioiiN Of, Penewwl by Kin^r Ally Adil { 
Shah, ‘ifitS. CihIimI to KnyUsh nutnnpt** ' 
ment, G»7. Pruviuce of, reinonM ti tlie 
NUura. 771 ^ 

NnnsUdroog, taken Cornwallis, 

m ^ 

KTindkoomar, his cm or^optinat Mr. 
ltii8tinRB,4t<A. FouJJMid' uf forgery, 

Olid eauontotl^ 48G 

Vunjlfrilj, negimt of Mrdnrq. omiatM Mn. 
homed AUy. 408. Him w bilnn abandoned, 
4h*. IHe domluioits fnrtufed hy the 
Pchihwah, 41 A. Gompromiaire the tte* 
moods of the tk^shw ah, 446 
KnrgOund, B^aii of, tnurdera Mr. Man* 
eon, 7ft1. Tlie fort of, coptiired oimI 
4aB.Amlod,761 f 


! 


Niilfdiig iiOL Tinjah of Kehrla, make8ai 
ini'urHlonmtu Jmrar, ICM!. 

King Ferosf Shah of the Decoan, t 
l«7 • 

Xundriijra, Rajah of, mdiieed by Sooli 

Shull 11. of the Deccan. 1^^ 
Niirniiigli, TV Niiroinir, Hal, his eounfry, 
con(|iierrsl by t.hc MahuinediiiiR, 1*11 
Nu(mx‘I>, Kim nt Alla-sxiil-ftepii Poorb^ 
t-iuM’is'ils tc^ho throne «>f Jiengal, l.Vj • 
Kiiftster Khnn, King of jk.4iaridiwh, inuio'S 
wurMguiriMl the Derean, l(;u.|2)cftiiU'‘l. 
iGil 

Nn«fS‘r Khnn. elevated to the throne ol 
• I ; iiaerut. ‘1!»1 . Hut deno^l in f*ivoiir id 
hm bnitUor, 

Xiistitvrabswl, miitinv oPGii' Sepoys at, 
7*24 

Niuyuir Mahoincil. Tbilkh transferred by 
the cmjjrror to, :tyu 


( VCHTKIIT.ONY, rolrmel (aftevwanU 
' ' (.ieneriil Sir David), his ipdluiit ile- 
fenieof Dehly, .Mil. Advances tti t'le 
IniiikM of the Sut lej, and tiis'iaret) Sirhind 
under the pnttoction of the Hriti*h 
goveninient. AGH. Jlin positiou in t'lo 
Hoorkhn w ar, .'177, OhtuinH only iMir* 
tiiil Mieiisss, :>7X, Ardour of hie troo|i»k, 
.'i7!i. ()|jenH the seimiul ciimiiiaigii. 
MflreheM on Kluituiauiloo, iiiid lulinpids 
the Hnooikas to e\e/iir<i a treat \. 
.Wo. 'rtuiriKisI and voted a r*<‘UKioii, Wrt. 
(*oinmii«<ls tlie remu've near I>ehl,\ . Ast.. 
OI taiiin the Patan artillery w'ithont 
bloiMlHlusI, .MH. His i>re|iara lions |4> 
ntti# k Hhiirtpixir, W«), ( inieroti bv the 
governor generoJ to rec;UJ his triMtiis 
and pnx'hunution, GOG. llewigiiM, Hud 
dies of a broken iiearc, GUO 
O'lliinloii, Cuptivin l*nnglc, at the iiottle 
of I-Vii>jie Sheher, «71 
Oiuiir. the C diph. founds Bnmorn, Jo 
Onii ’Unnd. tlio ImiikcT, eondnets the no. 
gnciati.ms f»>r |XMif« tietwcen th.' Nawjfj 
aoil the EiifniMh, 4aG. JtiHSimes pril^ 
lulviser to the jNnw'&b, 4i*H. His paic 
in a conspiracy agaltiKt |b« Naivan, 
4:;i. A fulMC treaty mode with him, 
<VII. Dies an idiot, 4 H'i g, 
i^x'hti, fort of.Cakon by Mahonicd Gh(M>ry, 
!•« 

OiMf.tcer, treaty of, 466 

tksli^ioor, Itaiik of, liisproriiiceR restored 

Ondy Singh, Rann, lows Chi ttorc, 268 
O.4typoor,t«ucc(aafnl campaign of tha 
imperial forci'g In, 821. SubtnlMMioti of 
tlie Jtano, who Ik ciieated a nolde of tns 
ompim, 821, One of the Rajpoot stales, 
4.>8 

Oojcyn, city of, taken by Altinl^b, and 
tlie Htndiio IdoU dostrxiyed, 66. I'he 
cAidtal of Malwtth undiT tike 'IIJudiMi 
nytkhs, 136. The jmt of learnlmc aini 



tSDUX. 


^ OOIi j 

•f.mirc, 140. Defnii of Ilnjnh Jey j 
Slligh iM>ar.|JjidS 

s.lV4pur iQ thf> K^liith, 4S0 • J 

^maioO Hftlic, hla 010. 

^f.\rrait«d MnOnuialial. mo t 

|Lmdut>oril>19Hnirari, Nawiilt of rti<' (‘ar* , 
jf iiotlo, hi* lmit«rt*u8 i 

Tippoo Sooltai^, 54i>. desiili, | 
J I 

<)i)i»nr, fourth won of AllA*niMU<1mi Khiljy, j 
a'» K lUK of 111. i 




SOS. 

t 


jiRa irlvwt him, 70.S> 
^ tliti qunaioii, 7<Hi. 
^vcipugr-geitcrgl, Mr 
U»H..<J|hd 4'olorMf) KlootliAJ}, 708« 


• umlhhuiUsL IM 
OnriKins, aU>n^innl trllio of, 30 , .17 
OoivliAiulAttle or, 2 %, 3(10 
Uop-Shnrk, HmilfAM of .T(M»iip<M>r, found'* 
thf slmrkr dyiiaaiy, IW. Jc*li.ui, 
Kwaiiih • *7 

OoM.S jl:'U'Oiy^M)rby, King of Bangui, 

fK»soottu «*i lo tho Mnhrnttn. 47.1 
OoKMKir, tlefcul of Cohnu'l \Vo<«l b}' HmIw 
A lly at. 47 'J m 

Oinuui, rogitlatlon for the? h‘;;riHlfitUiii of 
the tnule in, of Mulwah, (i'.M 
OnH*n, 4. C<tn<](i«Tnt by Unklii nuhii. 
. 1 . 1 . Invndoit by .Mnlimo^xl stiuh m 
./iMHijvtor, 1 . 1 . 1 . Akuiii inv/uir><} li\ 
JIcKMoiii Hhah, and lorcotl to p.iv tri- 
bute, b'»4, Jnvmhil by .^hnb 

II. of the lh*wnn, I 7 '« by 

] hxwood Khan, Tbit r<'^ertj» su 1 h*i*. 
(fiiently to the Km]* »<»r AUlmr, 

Ohtl by Aiivfnly Khan V* tin Mali- 
3'!)8. The grt'ot famine l^i. in 
ISiJi;, 77fl. JmIictik* for the irrbntititi 
of, 7H^, 7H1. r.<»r(l Nupier's ritcitanna 

♦or the r»'hof of the |i('op|(., IdH 
Oriniir. taken by the Portupncue, 2!W. 

Who eix^’t SI fort theie. 7:13 
Ornamoutii of and MahoiAiHliim, 

14 

<irr. Cnptnln, rwue of his w l<i<iw. T.Vi 
Otmrne, Lkait., rwtorc.'i order in Ibnvah, 
7.11 

0 '.Shn«fflitie<i!*y, Pr. fnow Sir William), 
4'Htableih<«eleetrio idegraph eoiiiiniini- 
entlon in Indin, 

Vrend Imlin ('mniMiiiy. forniathm and ) 
■*\vithdrnwi»I <»f th»’. :.INJ ! 

Othiitnii fihfmry, Vrinro, of Ikrahrah, •«et 
a<lde by Mio vr/ler, 147 { 

Otidh, (■huiok..ii dynftHtj of, r,l<, .Shinah- j 
r»oil- 0 <»HAh l»«eor»«i' \ieoroy of. 4 ’il. ' 
Atteoii' of the vizier to owMst: the ; 
iinrit.ri.*i antlMxrity ov<t ir> 471. , H« ; 
imleiH'ndence, 4 . 11 . Treaties with, alw j 
rognted fj the ronnril of Cabiitta, 
4S-1. (yWeer*! of, wUlwl )*>’ I>ord Corn- 
walli«, 7 . 7 f;. State of, In 17117 . 43 4 . AffotrA ! 
or.adja«t«d 1 fyMnrr]iic«B W'^Hiefibx 


• c 

Repi'ii' 
onjpiate;; 

Opimoir^M 
John 

tipimoii “v.^'^Kup'lmid, 7U7. Aiiiiegeil 
hv fw iJ^aiiihtioii ti> KlitUli India, 707. 
MUruA^of the poveriiineiit In, 777. 
I bhiifTt^tion in, V ^7, &i utlny of nat 1 . o 
ruginu^ta in, 777. Kventa of tho 
luTltiny ln.T2(». ls>id ('aiiiiin;:'* 
, proidaniutioii rtjHpi^'tirig. 7 j; 7. 'rhe 'J'a- 
liHik^is <if, 7il7, Sir .liiiniHi Onlmnra 
I reaimirttr.'iiieefigMiiif.t Che AnK'Iniimtlon, 

; 7i»l. IiTipntion woiks In, 7H;i. ‘ ' 


j reirtt Itig to Uie rights of oiilllxatorA in. 

; 7H7. 73« 

I Ohm ley, Sir (lore, wnt by Kuginnd at 
)>eriiiatic'nt envoy tol’er-’a, .IRU 
, Dutrnni, I.ii'Ub'iiiiiit (utlerwanLs aSIr 
.Itiineii), hU viiiNVsui III nv-lKmattoii 
of the jtliK'lii, Olil. ihirsiiis Ma- 

hoiuisl into the inoniitaiiiN, I»I4. Jlla 
leitort ie«|iis'tln[r Koiiio of the eldeft. of 
Mnde, iitto. NIm'U tliein at H>'U'mbn<l, 
oai. ItefiiM'V hl>* hiinre nf prize 

iiione\ , iii;i. }Hst'oinnienliir> iin*’i lie 
O.niioeitt i/f .Mnde.‘ i»77. Awoinien the 
eoiinimnd of tin: ariny Moit 
1*ersle, 71.1. JsefeatH tlie 1‘erMifrtfs lit ^ 
ibiiTa*>j<M»n, 7lri, Attaeka .Molmini'Hli, 
714 I'eiiee (otieiiKied, 7M. Joiim 
IfliVeliM k, 'IV'I aoni'hiks to l.llkllUoa, 
7.W. \t,„rh Is relii-vid, 73.4, Ah- 
wmien tb" isonmand iu l.nkhtiow, 
744. HI.* o|N mtioiiK itgiiinst the relMda 
oiHAide I lie fiij, 717, 7 1st. Attaeked 
In tlieeiH'iOj in foit'o, btit deleats itieni, 
7.»tt. desiiK the deleiin*** north of the 
eil.t, 7.11, (’ami's the iron ItridjfP luul 
the AIimwu Ihigh, 7.'»7.* Ills Smton- 
zfniijjs! ngaoMt f.r>rd ('Hnntng'K pro* 
dAiii.'il Ion resiKs Miii; iiiiiih, 7<i:i. Wlib h 
ih dK»inM.sl, 7o1. S larilM'r of aniiK < ob 
lc.’tisl, TfPt, IIIk dent h. 7ti0 
Owdii. Nulla, M'.-er ('iiHHiiii dufisuted at, 
4WJ * 

Owtinh, fort of, IM.1 

0^etnP■ll, Mr,, preeenl at. Sivab'e'iy an* 
thronetueoL. 14.1. himi a'. HriilmK^or 
tri Shn'ts', HJlh xwioni lie luakc* • 

tTOltJ, oPl 


IIACIIKCO. T/iBirie, left to defend 

* * 4 H-hin, 77 aj|^'lenTj* th« Zannivui** 

for* «!.*, 77 t‘, 

IViahab ihs'tjf ^jfci ntflitgr of Ally AdU 
Shah II, ^144. ]di*ptttB 

reganilng ftor noble < 1011 - 

dnot, :l«i{ 0 

raibiu. eiiplliit^ty of. 73 • 


Vinitol b)- lyord Aniherj-t, fill. Mr. ! , 

'Jdaikl«*r.k‘fl aeroarit of the oomlitinn of, \ BaU d\ na-tv ot Ip'ugal, .12 
In IK9|. G23. Iucontlnn«>) ntiAgov^tm- | Faiar nve^, 3 
ment. (473. (^icstiitn of the ziicces fon I rAh^iitrliffry, rerlni'ed by roloiwl Fnilnr* 
to the throne of. Various clainti>, | ton, *Kmi. Snrreudcr# to CiontRil lfo» 
NMir-ood-Dowlah iSnnUy pn* ' down. A32 
throvMjd. <43n. O'lnUtion of the king- ' Pali bintumge fliwt etittfritiod. M 
4afli. 7Ua. ClutroiUer of the king, 7<|g, Palbuv, Itioriginil nee of, If 
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piir 


hotito •npuronied* 
3 thtir toRolv^, 603. 


^Ittliter, Coi. 

« 02 . 

„ _ 

to Parltiuiiant "f 

Pn^tom rapeedStg their Jlrair«, €24 
PiOm^ C<Aom 9, BUrrandan^Ausny to 

the AfghttlM, 661 ^ ^ 

PAiu Nolk of WaklngOroh. wtiria, 862. 
Siforto to reOitce him. 862. 3fifi. Thl<. 
dome of Wnktogdndi taheu bfitorm. 
SM. But the Kefk retiree to 8oan»»¥ 
or Rhoroimor, 866. A«iUted by Duo- 

najtx; Jade v. 866 * , , 

pHiuUm l>6o nm, boconioe Hajah of 
Ikojan^fTcr, 180. HI* war with the 
U'Oimuny kingdom, lOO. Make* vw*iu« 
with Cio Jliwloms, 1 »1 . HU dwth , l»l 
l»«Ddoo Kndcleo. defeat of the rebel 
heixiyfl at, 786 

Tmidyan dynaNty, 66. Ac*couiit of the, 6i 
PAriipnt, iMttle* of, 127, 231, 256, 449 
Piiiiuioon, the 31 

PnrMicll*. M., attack* Kori St. Darid, but 
fall*, 402 

pntoiMi. thelt origin. 669. Tholr rwtlf**- 
'IM*i ami florwne**, 669. Tlielr pre- 
datory* uvo^'cnioiit* under Ameer Kltau, 
IM19 . ^ 

I'titua. rotjolllon In, put down, 437. Be- 
Hieged bv the rrlnoo llo)ul and hi* 
alllflfl. 438 . But. nUiiidoned by them, 
4JW, The Emperor Shah AUumdri>eu 
from before, 4A<;, ) return* and 

heHicge* It, 496. But ih completely 
defONted, 456. MatwiwTt* of EngU>h 
priaouen at, 4rs9. Sol»sd by Mr. Ellis, 
4.W e 

Patun, bottle near, 629 
PawAngurh captunKl by the Brltlrti, W6 
Peach, CoUmA, '^bdue* the northern 
(^Ireare, and UlTkdn the M*ani * do- 
iBlnloniL 469 t 

PeXkrUr, (nw SlrJBamto). brlnrt 
forward Mr. Mamuilay** penri ilf. 
peay ^y ne^ De^ carried off b» 

paat,(M]^i>fatthost<jmmgot Gbugn^ 

Pe^CkMn BlrWllhain.gnln* 
mior am rebeil Sepoy* at Kajwab, but 
killed, 762 


Pbnkfindah. ttie Boojannsrger , ^ 

nettle^ for a time at. 81^.). JoIm Ah- 
nieilnugger against Bcejnpoor, SM.. 
War betu'Ciai the Uejata of, clad Uol*.' 
condah, 8lg^’ 

I’cnny, Brigadier, at ChUf^u'allah, 68| 
PerlplUB, mention of the Pondynn d; 


$ 


l*«^idto^d^kwar» ^ 


ohonth of tiuanraW 

376 . 

poec Mshfilliiid. 


. Aasawlnated, 
Col 

Telmoor, 
agaimree Moolton. 
>»(W 


MiaL«r"« 


pe«m.MiiJ«r rfiv* defertto 6f, 603, 
C n&;d^rkUhiiMito.694 
lNniMr#ltor,6 


An- 


^ 00^ ocaniitotort by Mr Macaulay, 

mT5!lrttofi«lociMlt^T^^ 

Untafnlar and Oriental BtMwn Kan^ 

SraSlSBr"^’ 


naaty in the, 66 

Perron, the battle of Khiirdlal 

631. Coininondt SlndU’* farces, 
llrslgn*, •^A6 

PcTHia. trade 'jf the EnglUh with, OBta- 
blished, 388. Bast Inds* Company'* 
poaacKiions In, 895. EmlMway. to. aent 
by Lord WclMey, iMO. Miarton* *mt 
by 1.01'd Mint-o to, 669. Sir Gore 
i. OtiKcdcy np)K>lnted )i»rni'-,iient envoy. 
6<i9. War derlnrftl tiyCi«ii>at Bliialn 
ngiilust. 718. KvenlM nrlnio. war, 713, 
714. Pca'ts concludwl. 714 
Persian Onlf, piracy iu the, Bnppretaed 
by the BC^iiah, A7() 

Peraian* invade and take Kandahar, 928. 
Thidr intrigum in Arghnui^lan, e8i>. 
Besiege Her At. hut the ■lege raised, 
630. Their intrigue* with Kamrdn of 
Herdt, 644 

PertAb llao Ooosiir, Rivajee** goneral, 
defeat* the imperial forem in the 
Deccan, 341. Plmidora the conntry of 
Beojnp^^r, 844. Kltlfiil. 944 
Portab Singh murdered. 666 
Pertahgurh fortllli*d by Pivajee, 93.'!. 
WS> dmti-oys a Beejapoor army near, 
888 

PcHhAwnr taken by Snbooktmroen. 78. 
Defeat oCtho, untteil Hiwlor* fomo at. 
82. Invaded >>y Maliomed Qhooiy, 9i. 
Ocoupicd by Rnnjeet Stogh. 687. Who 
is delated by the Afghan*. 637. Mutiny 
of the Sikh oontfugent at. « 91, Pro- 
posal of Chatter Singh to delivor up 
. the city to the Afghans IWS. The 
Sepoy muttnoor* at, disnmod, 728. 
. MutinyofthoApoysat, ''0. Punmd, 
and destroyed, 781 

- » du)ra Singh, fwlopicd non of Ronjert 
' Singh, rrttela, C69. Token and pul t 
\ 'death. 669 

PAsh'vah, nr chief mlnlstor of atato of tN 
Mabrutta*. 366. His poiiirtlofii, 48?, 
Intrignes of tbepffleo of, 838, AM, 
Duratiou of the authority 89t, 
Anumt ; Bajee t Ballaieo { JtilMier 
Narrain ; Rngbonoth RAo 
Petfua. an Amwnlpn, to Moeir OmMbiI*i 
service, 46Q 

Pblttoor, Sepoy oatbrtok ptm/mM M 
728 

Plcton, Ct'oitol. eommaadktiJf. MM 
regiment at Travonconv 4^ . 

Pigott. Lord MM, Aeak 

, preeldent oA Uw Coom of llikrji 
497. Armnim TanjA^ wShttor 4t^ 
Amitod w cpnOnM, 4^« OraiN 
home, but dko, 497 
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thorn, R7I. *D»*Holatinn aivl vainef hlHfcaU' j >ion iifraluMt th« Mn^ 
r^ui) 0 «l by tliolr ilefmxIatiuiiH, A74, En- *^*^*^»**Vj#u. flidifejrhiir, »ntl 

(Atfihl by ttie ruMhwnli Bfrainiit tlM diritrlb^ncu^^^ Hitni MLpriM momy, 

Brit (ah, ft7fl, Thfjr pr<MH«iUr1|^ in* .M‘2 * 

Their eruo\||e« Mil] mpM Popnlntlon of IiidU, 8 . How dlrldedt 8 . 
yiuovciiioiit^^ 84 , •’•HA, TiM'lrthinlirrup* IhrtteiAtett, b * 

I til 111 , u 85 . *£nd n( tliolr career, d 8 ;t, PopuRtiM of India at the time of ihn 


thorn, R7I. *Di*Holatirtn aivl mifvr/ 
raurioil by tliolr ilepnx)atiuiiH, A74, En- 
fAfivA by file Pcrthwah Bfipainiit tlM 


aijpiin off "U 44*i 

Polift* ration. ineffloioncT and 

op|ira)»>i(rti uC tbo, in Ixird Miiito Ktiiito, 

A 7 ’i 

PollUJiru rwlnrod by Nixam ABy, 488 
PolliH’k, (ieniTal, fon-w* tin* Kltyiior 
IMigs, i:A 4. And rolioroa trollalabad, 
iiAl. OpfioiioM the poHry of the irovnr- 
nor*gi'iioml, liAH. ifarchoH on Kalviol, 
(•Ad. Hia Mkiifiil ofioration-'. d'J, Hi^- 
feats Akbiir Khan at. T«‘Xouit, 6A7. 
fiocupies Katiool, d<>7 
Pohrhfllii, Itriffiklfi^r, dofoat^ the ^iepoy 
mntiiuvm at Airm. 7:i‘2 
Ponilu iuirry, Fr«*iirh witlnnont fonnp<K 
at.i|!<4. lio^ieirod by tho KniriiMl^ but t 
fail*, 4(M. Treaty of, 411. Th<* onlv [ 
fiOMKiHtiiou n'lniilnini; to the l•'^encl|, | 
44:i. Bo^iotrod by r<HoiiH Moniwiti, i 
44n. Tbc roriiinaud naiinuB by Ouotr*. ! 
44 i. Harrendom, 414. Dbpnto w to j 
the puwM^fKiion of the f.irt, 44^ I’lie j 
fortirti p’ion* ra»ocl to the grourRl, 44A, j 
uid taken by Hir 11001**11 
Mniiro. ''' •! the fortitientioiiHdt«i>trn,iRd^ 
497. Fii.ivndenf to Culoiiei Brkt)<l^a 
uaitf. 

Poiiiany, thn Portwgueae mviveil !»y EiH 
Zamunn ut.ilKi. Coiiiionadod by iptH 
bral.21M fiUTH 

tri^^iia, deft^at of ttio Mahrq4U ar,!.. 

418. Plnndorr>d and parti f^nirnt, 4fK 
Krents at, In 1798, ASA, Hint and^ 
ulanghtoBin the city, 887. Reported • 
Uireat of Aniruc RAo to bum the city, j 
8.A4. StBrotindod by British tmo)rt,nH:i. | 
ThroH.' .mg poaition of the Ptatliwah'a 
tmopa at the Dnmera ffwtfval, 
Abandoned by the Ponhwah, w!m) Hi*^ 
to Sattara, A88. Orrnpli-i by the iSrl- 
tiidi.W9. Placed onder the goTimineut 
of Captain H. D. Itobenaoi% 888. liia- 
affertliin at. 7A9 

PwMida paaa and ghant tefcm by Prince 
^tadooUa of lM*IMnr. f8S i 


J til 111 , i>(». *£n(i ot UiQlr career, 888, FopuDlUM of India at the time of the 
P'dii doathfr the EirBK*r»r Akbar, 880. Ot 

^ ^ply, EnsrIiAh fiwtory foiini^ at, 888 Britia)^ India inlHiHt. 788 
Tnnwy on tlw we-itom of India, Port Cad^iinK (^inpany of Calootta, 

0 |N>nitioni« to Bup|in*»«. 41ii. 417. .'<iip. ntiortire Nuhoino of the. 778 
preMloti of, in India aul the Peniiui ^ortiigniwe, flnit mention of, in Guaerat 
• iJnlf, .>;«• ^ biNt#‘y. i:W. Thinr navel 011.1011 with 

Pitt. Mr.,hwTndiA BUI. Aid the King of (tiixrirai, 188. Toko atnl 

PlnAny. \pittIo of, 420, 4S0 retake Oini, 188, loO. Thvir onU'rpriiioH, 

Pliny, liisjfit of Indian kinim. 41 j 218. Prinee Heiiry'ii cxploratioim. 2IA. 

Po'-iH'ke. .\ilmiml,rlefeutrt the French fleM. KiTorta of King Jolin 11., 218. Idego 

on the t^roinniidel ruiiNt, 441. Aiul Cam. 218. llart huloniew dDlnx, 21.1. 

aiipiin off 'U //icrimalec, 442 Va*Hy> de (lama,2l.‘i, 218, 2I8. littr(|jrnf<!H 

Pohi'i* Mltj^i.-t ration, inefflciencr and of the MoorHagiiiuHthiiri.2l7.«i:'abrtir4 
opiira)».i(rti uC the, in Ixird Miiito b time, viait to ('aliciit and ('oi'hln, 218. J nun 

A7’i de Nmn'a'H exiMilif loii,2l8, Ih'temiina- 

P'llignni reilitecd by Kixam ABy, 488 tloii of the king to i.cud larger I'Xpiil* 

PolIiH’k, (ieniTal, fon-w* the Khylier tiotiB to liuliii. 218. And dcHtroy the 

Iiags, 884. And reliereti .lellalabad, AlahoinHlan triule altogether. 218. T)e' 

11 . 11 . OpfywieM the policy of the go ver- (iaina'M aecotid cxiMdition, 218. Qnnr- 

nnr*gi'iieml, it'iii. kfarchca on Kalvud, nls with the /uinor'ii, who ia defeiUid 

ii.V». HiB Mkiifiil ofieration..'. i;A 7, He- ai.ii miia for pi‘Hc»», 220 . AUnupieiV|iie, 

feats Akbiir Khan at. T«‘xeon, 687. 22f). A fiu'tory mtablUhiyl at t^iiiloii. 

riocupies Katiool, 4i.>7 22o, Diiart*' Pai'hi'N-o** defeut of iho 

Poiwhflle, llriffikifer, defeats tho ^pnj ZMmorln*i( anny, 22o, 221, JjtfjH- ho* 

mntiiu«ni at Agra. 7:i2 an**'* dent ruction of tho Zamorin'a 

Pondii herry, Friairh wif leinent fonneiK fieet, 22l, Arrival of Don Francii 

at.i|84. Besieged by the Ktiglinl^ imt t AlMidda, 221. f 'utiiliiiintiun of tm* 

fail*, 401. TrcAty of, 411. Th<* onlv ‘ tlia jinweie againi-t the l*ortnin<*-*‘» 

IvwKwtiiou reiniilning to tho French., 221. Wtio^r fiiNi in licfuated at ChouJe. 

448. Besieged by ToloiiH Monaoti, 1 222. Rctiin nf Aliairpicnpic, ami (*hta' 

44.1. Tbc coriiinaud naunuB by Ouote. : bliuhniciit of Doa oh the ihirtiigniiwi 

44 4. Harrcndem, 414. Dbpnto w to j rapitiil, 222, 22.*!. Find vtdt of the 

the powMSKiion of the f.irt, 44A The j Port ngueHi* to ('hina. 2*24. t'oiMliictof 

f.irtirtc pMoha raxed to the grouml, 448, i Albinpirriini-’M Hius’CHMirs 224. Their 

Boelcai wid taken by Hir Ilert**ii| vh tor) over the King of Diixerat iit 

Miinro. thofoitittcationi«dei»tpo)»d!4 i’houle. 2 Kl. ]li-ct.>r di Hilvlera'a ex* 
487. Fii.ivndenf to Culoiiei Bn-t)<l^a ploitu, 28J. Defeat ef N'nfio da Cticrpti'a 

uaitf. ^'.'8 • flf^B ex|ieditt«n> afpiinHt Din. 2H|, Which 

poiiiany, thn Portnguem nxvfveit by retnrnu to 281. Joined by J'rliice 

Zamunn at, 216. Coiiiionadod by ipt^B Chand of Gt.Mirat, 281. llaeNpIn and 
bnd, 218 Din eodpd to thorn, 2H2. 1 heir miffer* 

tri^^iia, deft^at of tho MahrqtU ar,!.. ^HlngM at Din, 2M2. Oereia do Ncminhu, 
418. Plnndorr'd and partlf^nirnt, 4fK fr.vavton of iioa by the King of 

Krenta at, In 1788, 8SA, a:m. Riot and^^HWMMMn*. nlio ia repnluftl, 28.1. Ootn- 
alaiightcBin the city, 837. lU'portcd • ^HnWicni forwuyl agalnat tho Portn* 
Uireat of Aniruc RAo to hum the city, j giimp, 2K;i. Attncka npon Ooa arid 
8.A4. BtBvotindedby Britifihtmo)rt,ftH:4. I f Mioule defmti^, 28.1. But ChAie takfiii 

Throa: .mg poaition of the Pcothwah'a by tlio ZaiiqVl^ 283. PortngiieNA 
tmopa at too Dnmem ffwtfval, riinritliijA ait ftlpacy diaputevl liy the 

Abandoned by the Ponhwah, wlio Hi'S! Dutch. 283. of tlieir actlona 

to Sattara, A88. Orrnpfc't by the Bri* in India. 2% nf wniw to take part in 
tiah, W9. Placed onder the gorimineut native niu^jvW. AttaAlced by the 


r and^hmednnRffer, 
pinilam with Bevera 


native rjiu^uM, AttaAlced by the 
Kinga of lwjC{^ and^hmednnRffer, 
WO. WhoTie reimlam with Bevera 
. InM, WO. AtUieJual by Biiinbhajfw,^ 

^tadooUa of Beadaiionr, WS } 84H. Thdr war wltli w Mabmitaa, 

. PoofTby dyaaity. 1«>-I82 ! 887. BtiHnk into tnai^ifltvuioe, 488. 

, poomca, Ftnandal Ifinlater cf kfyaorCi { PortntnMae iKMwwioBp held bgr IMaU 
.144 1 detachneDta, 871 

poommihnr. trea^ of. ooncloded, 490 J Pottliicmr. Cafttain, appointed to ttie 
piBpluini. Gaptala (aftcrWaida Ccliawl), ■ ffmmnitoeiit of iwn of the Fftidiwali'a 
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POT. 


BAJ 


fifUMiinloDii. fiiw. 

^§0 Klnd«. « 82 . A] 

Itrtvrmi the Anicem oj 
Wktil,wa7. ‘tftsaervlrJ 
Create a baronet, C44 
FntVlnfjtar, Edward, hla defenc« of 
6M9, DemiUiiled as a hustago byTLkbur 
Klrnn, HOO 

PouAr, family of, rccdlvoa a ^mnt of 
rhoiith of Quacmt, :i7« r ‘ 

) oaellt'OoloiMl, attaoka tlio rebel Sepoys 
Mt Kajwah, 7i4 I < 

Prsbitdorio laonuments aod rom ins in > 
Indio, a», 40. Dlscfirory of, 40 { 

Preisi, Mr. Adattik'a «*t respc^lng free- • 
dotii of the. established by Mir (iharie* ; 
MetcAlfc. AM. Hla not disappruvod by > 
th4: Conn of Diraetors, GiM 


Pri'Mliootl of the Hindoos. 2t 
Pri^y EAt. Rajah of Ajniere, defeats the . 
Mu'honiedaus at Kanuln, oi. OffeilH] ; 
iBluiiilHni or war by Mahomed fioor}', . 
91. Dufciited at Harraln, and put b) | 
dt'tiih, 92 

PiMxler, (i<m<4rat, obajKos the IVshwah 
north wnrdti to Pliotaiioor. GRO. HU 
o|H)ratioiiH in tlis Western uhauts, 698 ' 
Vroduotioiia of the soil In India, A 
I'rntiu), city of, otHiupled by the British, 
no7. Captured by Oeneral (ludwln. 998 
P(dak6)l, his tiiscrlptkm, 68. Founds 
the t^baidkya dynnsty, 69 
PuHndnka, King, his t4niiples, A4 
l*unjiUi. tiie, invaded t>y Muhoraed 
nhoory, 89. Overi'un by tiie Uiikknra, 
9H. Who ni'e punishiMl, 96. Invaded 
by the M«ighubt, 98. Otuupied by 
IVInioor, li2. And pillaged, J'i2. Muds 
over iiy tiis Kiiiporor Hootuayoon to • 
his cibrothcr* Kan>raii, 284. ('eded by ! 
Kuuii'aii to tihdie Klmn, 287, Wiio ’ 
appoints Kiiowas Kluui na viceroy, 242. 
Hntminyooii's ninrtdi through the, 251. 
]teiH?Ulaii In, put down by the Bntpenu/' 
Akiiur, 261. Invaded by Mahomc 
Hakeem Mlraa, 366. Insurrection 
tlie Sikhs in the north of the, 869, .Hi 
Invaded by thti Afghan king, Abiti 
Bhah. 985. Ceiled to Ahiw^ 

Abdally, 420, 451. Attacked 
rlKlur, 421, 1ii%’uded by Hoik’ 
I'oiisoiidAtod under Kunjwt8ftSh6u;»(»#. 
‘•tate of thu. in 1849. 667. Pre- 
I’MUtinnnry uioasnros of Isml Klb n- 


emlMutsy . ^tiralnda becomes for a bme the eaplM 
quarrel ! of AhniediuiRger. 816. Givan to the 
i)r and the , King of B(Hija|s)or, 929 • 
ill Sitide, 642. '<PiiruiAdah, fort ofelSA 

Puroshrum Putwurflhiin, Mhhmtra/ 
leadtsr, arts nguiust General Gorldanl^ 
rear, 414. Beaten by ('aptoln Macka^ 
494. Receives reinfnruenients, 49M 
Joined iiy OaptAin Little, A28. Invf'^S 
and tak^^ilhiirwar, 523. Joins Lon* 
Cornwallis, 524. 8ont to the we^t, 
524. Defents I'lppoo's forces at biiiiAira. 
524, Caileil lip to assist Holkar aguinsu 
Sindla, 539. Takes command of the 
army against the Nizam, 531;^ Whom 
ho defeats, 581. His part in the in- 
trigues for the P6sh\vahshlp, 5:15 
rurUrs, aboriginal race of, >f7 


rurneah, rebellion of, dnan, 437, 
Niiwab of, joins the Mtf'teiiw 6hah 
Alluui in the sliye of Patou. 456 
Piirviz, Prlmx;. dereated by Klian .Tchsm 
Isaly, 829. lileut Ui reduce Shah .iehun, 
328. Whom he defeats and drives iuio 
the Deccan, 824 

Pura'undiirrab, Dost klahomed defeated 
at. 616 

PiiKli|iamUm, King, 54. ftS 
Puttiaia. Rjijiah of. de<‘ornted wi h the 
^tar of India, 771. Becomes a conn- 
oilinr, 772 

Ihitwimlbun, Mahratta leader, marches 
against Hyder Ally, 472. Oontiruied in 
higubtates, 599 


Q DTI.O^ Portugnesc trade with, 219. 
Their fort built at, 229 


•']*JAFP1.E8. Mr. fafterwards Sir Stam- 
^ ford), appointfsd to the sdnllMi^tnl• 
f -.ton of Java. 578 

^bim Kluui. rstiels in Bengal, 896. D»> 
Seated and killed in action, 396 
- M Kulrun, driven out of Anhniwara by 

Abus** ,Sb<' .Mahouieilans, 196. His family and 
I Wf \ jJu*n by the eonqiierom, lt» 

V’^*h4Kiit*’**A*0fcb, given to Prince Ma* 



IsH'ongh. 96' 
rnaoe. 662. 0< 

682 . AniiexiHl tO| 

Cmvolldatiott of 
699. Mr. Macai 
tv, 713. Cuiic .-- 
eetov niutlhy, 729, 

IstwreuiHt. 729. Mutmles in several 
plaoes. 780, The exhibition of local 
pradQce and manufactiires • f the, 776. 
FrojoblOd wq^ nf Irrigation to the. 
m. Act rstebt to the rights of 
cultlvstnrs IvAIIPt 765 
fniudw, baitis i^isA A 


'AJOOkb, given , 

" homed Bahmuny, 169. Taken by tlw 
Rajah of Dot^ugger, SOT; Recoveml 
i)v Isuiall AW Shah, 295. Fort of, te- 
foverwl by him, 305 


is of the Maliii. { Rail ways. Infancy of, in Indio, 676. Pro. 


diiiaffii’riun. 
. „;*sh litdi«i. 6S7. 
'• ^tf>vermnent of, 
.^al code trieil 
i-J* the, in t!ie 
iuHd by :>ir John 


^K*ttid by ]<ord DaRiousle. 698. Lines 
mnpleteii or In progress in 1656, 7(»H, 
Linus construotsd or projactod in. 1897, 
762 

Rdirve, Ruoh of, defbatod tf A11a<^* 
deen Kuh 11. of Gw Deoo9a» 9od oosa* 
pelted to pay tribute. KPI 

Raiecim taken «bT Sbitre Khan, S43« 
And the Hindoos of, massacibd, 341. 
Tragedy in the woman's apart uiMli at, 
293 

Baj BuUtib. Rajah, put tv dMUh Iiy Mow 
Gm>im,4eV 



INDliX. 


^ HAJ • , 

Raja TMthit, ht* cVnninliuw innirted 
fMHluimedtttit, 7ti. Hli ilmtli, 76. De- 
, f^L and mtath of hla widow a| Brai^ 
miiMittail, 76. Lefeiid ^ his duii||:ht<A' 
jB and Knsftim, 76 “ 

Y ibija Tur«l|riri,’ or bistorjr of Kasli- 
f nwTP, ."iJ) 

llainh Snhib. pror*laiin<Hl by the Frentdi 
Naa'i'ib of the Cnriiatic, #11 
KAjahniiiinlry taken l».r i^ltan Ha* 
Vnned Sthah U. of tlie Dwonii, I7A. 
Annexed to tioioombil^^l 7. Cotied to# 
rhe KutfUA, 466 

Raijinirh. fortlHeti by Stvajee^ 663. Bpeele 
«nt%)y him to. 367. llesiegiKl and 
taken by the Moirhuls, 3An 
HajpontarnR 4. liivatl^ by the MofthtRi. 
artio ai-e '•"featiod, i«7, HihIiuhxI to 
«rd<*i* bw'.itie Kwijwror Ibtliiir, 3H6. 
iK'Ni'atwi by tbo Htnur>rleD <»f native 
r'lietV, Ra^uipHl liy Ameer Khan, 

A 

D.ij|Ni(itH, their ftwid. II. riiuin to ri'. 
fi r e i wi nt the anoient Keh^’ttr^'us, 31. 
The ^lahniin'tlaiiM expc'lhid from India 
by the Sitmera linjixKira, 76. Defeated 
h)' Mahinood of Ghnxny, t*6. Ail the 
riilluff fnuiUies of Northern India Raj- 
UI. Rebel, bnt snhdti<y| by Kiiiff 
Nitsir-n(M]>deeii, 66. Mahmia'diui tole- 
rance of their Morahip. 164. Their 
fhHTi'at at Chumpnnair. 187. Take 
Al.iiuloo, tHJtlhi* wbob «-f t heir irarriMoii 
, ]ilt) to death, l.’lh, i llb 143. D«V(«t4wl 
by 8<eiltiin MahrnotMl Khiljy.aiul min- 
|ii»ll«l to pay tnbnfe, I4'i. lltile of . 
the Sooineriw in Blinle. I^’-. And of > 
the Stiotnariuit. 137. Increma* of ilieir , 
IMieer, Ttefeat^'il by the Km|a»nir I 
Itabiir, 263. 366. And in Hn't^^ar 
Kin re Khan, 348. Tlicir bmvc drfj 
/•I t 'hlt^^rf^ 368, Viierc the dvfei 
tN>n;«h, 366. Join the Kin|«>rcir Ak] 
aiifl ti*rbl by his side, 264. The Kruf' 
Aktair's policy towards them, and it 
Hidt. 277. 1'heir war with the Ktn| 
Anr.tntrzelR*. JM3. Ttieir cotiCode^ 

. dimolvwl, 844. Their iVitifiULf ^ 

4 thm, 432. liei«*l and 

.inji. iHjfeated by Bimlia, o2». I'l 
vtate»« tzuDflfcrrMl to the Itrltleh, Wl? 
■pfev.*iU*fte <if infanticide amrnig ttetn, 

Ram Chdidnr. lUjah, joins the 
lit 't(>c *>attle of tioofia, 271. Killed, 
271 ® 

rUin tliiiialer RAo, HAbArajah of Jbansy, 
loralty. 703 

autt K^ah of DAognrh, defeated by 
tie' Mahumflilnrat, IW. AtiR oomfieUed 
TO pay imniGLM: mnsom, 104. HJs wife 
Vnarric^l to King AI)a>fin(i-dwD, 1<M. 
is dunghter captared, 106. His tMkt- 
ofont by tlie King of ilehly« Kdi. His 

«lettth. 110 

Ram Karridn. gorernor of Fataa, rebels, 
4U7. Robiuits. 487. ReHfflged by tha 
PrioGe Royal and his sUtei, 438. Da- 

StU 


' ’ 8 ca. 

/ • HAW * 

' e Emperor l^b Alliftif 
4^. '^nannonad by Kngllsli, and 
dcsia)Ue<l bj;) Uie NKirAb, 4ilri. (.'iMt * 
into the (Innirea. 486 

RAni. Kujah, |ilace<I on the Maktutta 
tWipme, but deposed, 848. Becoiner 
ItiveRt of Raimirh, 880. Taken prD 
sniitt^by the Moghuls, but esi'aites, 
882. a^itabllshei his court at (iiujfjie, 
which ^’ithstamls a siege of'tbe Ho> 
phuU, 883. HU mesfeurBSt 882. 888. 
I'UmjieN from (Hnjee. which Is taken 
byfhv Moghuls, 888. Pifrsunl by them 
to Siiigitrh, 88>l . His death, 854 
llidu Rajah, or RAma» adopted by Shao, 
413. ituToliitiod at Hatiara in his 
favour, 4IS. Oo.'Rned by Tara live,* 
413 V • 

Hiifna, Kingof Onclh.hil^ar with Cijiloii 
gr 43. 1 J U compu^t of Iteyloiif 64. H is 
oihi‘r (oii<pu;StH. 61, 68\ 

Riimauujn, (Converts the BlUtil king (• 
Dmbmliitmu, 71 ^ 

Bamayuu, oidc Txiem of the, 4ir .* 
Rameiiitndur R41, Rajah of iiecjsiingyeid^ 
191 

Ramrhundcr (lunnf'sh defeated by Culciii«>l^ 
Hartley, 404 

Ra*iiip«i*r iMHXimes inde|s>ndent, 

Taken by Aiuecr tU-rcMHi, 19.1. liiii. 
ca|»tunst by AllA>o<Hb(ie«n of IWruc, 

193 

llamnugger. IndprUlve action of, 683 
flaiiKSvtcHi, inmirrcHiion of, 616 
liuiijptKir. llollcai'‘s right to, rononneud , 
iV»4. lUatored to him, 864 
HanipfMMTA. Kawab of, dts'oratixl wdtii Mm 
star of India, 771 

Kamrilj, Hindoo prinen of Ik^jan rigger, 
takie Mahoinodiui navatry lnto^hU ea*- 
vii'a, 398. AwiKted b,i K{n»f Jbratiiiu 
Adii 81iah to fait down s rcvoIntioM, 
39«’i. Entertains Ibrahim Adll Bhah, L'Sni. 
Killed. 390 

Ramraj, Raiah of £r<>jannggcr, huh of the 
funner, joins lioorhan NlKiirii Shah 
nKainst the King of JJ«r<jiqHK»r, 390. 
Who Is eotnM'lled to piiy htui a lurgo 
>11111. 297. Joins Ally Adll nhah in an 
•.vusion of Ahmednugger. 39M. H|s 
'“* lew with Ally Adll atiab, 307. 
inatioa of Hahoinulan kings 
agninst hirm 298, 868, 'Jio. His letter 
' iombth, 817. lletfi*t« 
Rnt defeat'd at the 
209, 31M. And tttki'ii 
(i«i, 806 

i of Aincrkf»te, h s 
imperor H<Muria)ooti, 

Rdna RanknT^lef of ChUtore, csIbpalrriH 
of the King of anseint agaitMt, 169, 148. 
His treatment of tb« King of H^wab, 

148 

Rauoiinfojee, flmi nt, 7fD 
liangorm, cnptnre of, by Sir ArchitNild 
Port of, bbr'kTuled, 
•93, Tortlikciitionsof,captofid.698 

•i 




INDEX. 


KAXr uHf ^ KOS 

H nnnry, liuttle of. 20f» ' I t^te government of tiie citjr nnd tllstrieli 

U.iif-ol-Khynt.a, ])lrAt« etronVRd, at« i of Poona, AM 
t^u*k^ aiiil ^iUitiirW ttic firitleh, Uorlnii^OMr, attack on the iebei fort of, 

.-.70 ^ *0 7JJ8 • ^ . Tf ,1 

ItiMdfi, Mahratta h^der, marches against Roe, Sir ThoiK^js, orrivos in India »• 
Hyder Ally, 474 Knglbih ainbaHKodor, 8'iU His nomu^f 

RfHtin, faintlj of, oonflnned in their es- tire of a reeldence at the Emperm 
tntes hy the Rrilieh.fOU < JehAngeer's cviurt, 822, 887 

llAt.gurh, fort of, taken h> 8lr HuTh TUise, BohiUhiindtj^ogrophlcaliiOfiition of, 481 
7-'iO ^ Indeiwndenbe of, 4AI. Overran by the . 

Rntta dynasty of Pnutliem India, 72. Mahrattas, 47tf. Transactions of the 

Account of tliein, 72. Their dominions, o visier with k!^*. Hastings for poescssion'' 

• 2 - • of, 488. Treaty f!onchw*vd betwoen 

RaviVniL, King of Koshniere, his cave them, 483. Invaded, 484. Ihe trar 

tcnipU'H at Ajuutn, A9 concliuled, 484. Mutiny of tlftf Bepoy 

RawlitiHon, Major, at Kandahar. 8A8 troops in, 728. Who are routed by Sir 

Rnj-acotta, taken !>: l.ord Cornwallis, cHope (irant, 748. Operations against 
A24 * tite rcl)els in, 768. Irrigation works in, 

Rh> vi^nd .M . , his discipline of the Nixatn's 788 

army, t'il. At the battle of Khiirdlali* Rohlllas, reliellion of, near lH*h1y, siip» 
681. Takes Ally J Ah, who poisons hlm> pre8<wd,420. Their origin. 461. Their 

self, 682. His forces at Hyderuliad, 688. indcpendwce under Nn jeol}.ond'l)ow- 

Ifis deoth, 640 lah, 461. Their territory and ciip.’rnl 

Raynor, Lientonant, assists in holding city, 461. Fliiiidered bv the Mahraitan. 

*' i he arsenal of Delily . 721 47«. Convention made w 1th tl\eni, 477. 

.ende, Mr., acts for Colonel Frn.ser at Again defeated by the Malirattas, 477. 

Agra, 748 Defeated by the vixior and the Eiiglnth, 

Reaitinga aud recitations of the Hindoos, 484. End of the war, 484 
1 H Rokh Mirsa, Bhub, Iniperisl general, sent 

l*4rKl, Brigadier, takes up tlie command on an expedition to Koshmerc, 208. 

before Dehly, 782. IV>slgiiM, 782 Falls, 2«8 

Retd, Major, failure of his attack on Itookn>ood*deai Feroxe, siiccetHls na King 
Dehly. 710. WouiidiHl, 740 itf Dehly, and conflned, 87. I)e|SM>cd 

Religion of the HluUuos, 28. *8r< Uin< by 1 is sister Ruxeea Sultana, 87 
doua Rookn Rban, iMcends the throna of 

Renaml, Major, joins Uaveloik in bia Dehly, 106. Captured and boheodi'il by 
march on f'aa'nisior, 780. Killed at Alla>ood*()oea, 107 
Pondoo Nnddee, 78(i Roorkhet>, coUi'ge for civil ongincers 

Rendoolla Khan, of Reejapoor. hariaaos fnundcil at, 779 
tlw Moghul btaalegers of the city, 828 Ito wtnp Mirsa. Prince, makes over Kan* 

Rennie, Commodore, his expedition up the /• nhar and its dependencies to the 

Karoon, 714 ii|.ier«)r Akbur, 268. Created a noble 

Ileveniio of tlie Hindoo and Mahomedan ^**4 the empire, and made governor of 
govertimoiiU, 22«. The Emiieror Ak- ' siltan, 2t'»» 

bur's assessment of the laud revenue M htum, Meer, Aidnced by Ally MorAd 
of the empire, 276. Amount of hls'‘*Hjf 'resign his *tiirlmn,’ 661. Protests 
aiimial revenue, 278. fM the erapirn?‘^»* -^inat Ally Mor Ad’s treachery, 66 1 
under Shah JehAn, 886. And exiwnd^^ ^ his operations against^ . 

turn of British India, 788 i 748. Takes Ratgnrht ^ 

Rewoh, politiral condition of. In ills campaign in Central India, 

482. OpoimtiOMof I.ieiiten 8 nt<;y 7 ^]?w*^»*^^ 761, 754. Defeats the reljels at 

In. 748. Order restored in, by'^^hoiicU Uiirra Kdta and Mnddunpoc^' 751. His 

Hinde and Captain Osborne, 761 diffluiilticK, 755, Believes Baugor, 755. 

Rhotos, fort of. obtoineri^y 8hA*a Khan Investa Jbansy, 7K. DefealB Tontia 

Boor, 242. Who rebuf^Wt, 242 TOfieo at the Beta-nh, 78.6. Takee 

Rice, cultivation of, P'w^msidereJ os Jhi.nsy by storm, 755. Defeats the nw 

food, 6, 11 L Iv ^ bels again at Koonoh, 756. Attacked 

RIebanto, Colonel, occy. yl^^ s8am, 606 by sunstroke, 7.Vi, Aseanlts and rap*. 

Ricketts. Mr., check^!I™*^poy mutl* turns Kolpy, 756. His general order, 

nocw,780 , 756. Monhea on Gwalior, 758. Wliich 

Blrers uf Indlo,^, 7 ^ he storms and captures, 7M. -Resigns 

^doads, formed in India in ancUmt times, his command, 759. Beoomee common 
,60 der*ln*ohlef. and venew's the Vmbeyla 

Rolierts, General, bis opsrotions sgoinst campaign* 774 
the tvliels In Malwoh, 75U His opera* Bosbon Akhter, grandson of tlie F.mpeRir 
tioos In Rajpootono, 758 Bahadur Shah, suoreeds to the t'lmos 

Roterlson, Captain il« iK^orpointod to of DoUy os Mahomed Shah, icAirA sm 
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HeircrofttOoltad, (left!»ts the rebel Sepmrt 
ac Mejowlee, 747. And again li# tha 
aGdmkfMMr district, 774 
fUtywl, Onpfldn, deft^ Uolkar*s ^ifancijip, 

h( climate and al^mtion <if, 3<M. 


i MauaoliHVlIa and colUate* <>t, 208 
r ^udm, Uaiuto, King, hU bridge and in- 
ecTiptinn, 01 

*Ituffat Khan, Golcondab minimandcr, an- 
nexes lUjahmutidry, 21 < 
l(|ify-ood-DiTj4t platted oit the throne of 
D^ly. .H08. Aholishas#he poll-tax, OOlipi 
Diee, aOHi 

lluty-^d-Dowlah. siiooeeds his brother 
ns lin|M*ror of Liehly, 808. iiis death, 
868 

Kury-ool-Sedr. youngest son of the %n« 
pidror iiahthlur Shall, rebels, 801. Au 
uicked and killed, 801 
lliify-noAvudr, gruiulson of Ba)i4«lur 
BImh, PliaxHlon the thmiie of Liehly, 
871. Takes the Held with the vizier, 
871. kf arches w'ith Sfed AUlouUa 
against the Eiiiiiernr Mahomed Sliah's 
t amp, 871. UcfeatMl, 872 
Tlnghoba. Ste Hoghtioiiatb Tito 
llughoojee lllidslay, Maliratta governor of 
llerar, his deinantls, 801. tluduriakes 
an exi^ltlon to the Carnatic, 8H1. Ih*- 
siegos and takw Trlnchinopoly, .8 n 2. 
Attacks Ticngal and Habiir, 882. lui. 
ft*ated by the P/ahHuh and AUverdy 
Khan, 888. Olitaiiis the right of ehoutii 
gi Ihnigal, 888. Sttids Bhoskgr I'unt 
agidii Ut Bengal, whore he la mnrdoreiJ, 
384. XKO. liii^lc* Bengal UliitM<ir, 888. 
Dvreated by AlherUy Kton, Btv 
sieges and takes Trincffiiiopiily, 8!>». 
Invades Western Borar, 418. Joins 
.«lnrlia at Assaye. and defMUKijMe. 
Escapes from tba Hold, 740. 

Ht Argaoni by General WvlIesk^B?. 
CrNidudcft a treaty with the Ki 
5A6. If is w'idow alloweil to adopt | 
who is imclaimlh rajah, 
death, 700 

Eaghoojeo iMikwar, Mahratta 
escapes kwtag mardareR* ' 
men back to Berar. 88.7 , 

Bnglmonath B6o, stcoud ffmof the 
vah Bt}ea Rio, 881. Goes to 
6hahA.oad-daeii before Mefaiy. 447. 

' J iir^ Adifia Beg, 447. And euUTi 
Be a conqueror, 447. ICennms to 
Puituah, 448. Rested his <N»mmafid„ 
448. Imprisoned rat releasei, and 
made Pesbwah, 487. llarclws against 
NUam Ally. 487. Htapmr wcakaned 
witli his oounuymao. 487. BnpeiiMied 
by a ysMthmnoos son otaMia preoading 
PMwali. 487, Makaa ovestoma to tlie 
OoimcO of Bombay. 488. Oadca Sal. 
aetta snd Baasein. 488. Defeated in 
Guaanst,488. CedeaAnadteandAmfVl, 
488. HU treaty dtaapprovad of by the 
jfcngal Coundl. 488. DeterminaUon 
a8 tlw Bombay •ovaragMDt to teat blm 


in the Bi<genoy?48l. Jolua the EnglUh 
481^ Given himself np to Stadia, ty I 
EscB^i thrown himaelf imac 
British |ir|^*<lon.>4jl8. Hmrcted u 
1 ‘ttiwat, antlTllluwaa a ^nslon,*4tM 
Itiiinbold. Mr. (nftorw’firds Kir Tbmnas) 
ammiiitod governor of MadnaiT 4h7 
Jlediicas MahA, 488. Ills treaty wit) 
Baadliit Jiitif# 4»H. Idsmissml, 4tK< 
Hls#Uegi'd corrupt prurtii'cs, 1^18 
Bunjreiillngh, ruler of the Bikhs, Htt4*mp' 
of Holkar to excite him against ilu 
British. A08. ('ousnlidattf's the powni 
uMIbo Htkhs, JUt7. M ahes a treaty wit) 
the fiiitu.h at AniriUiir, AtiK. IBi 
tldclliv tfi the tnwiy, AtfH, Mimas wltt 
an army to the Sutlej, 878. Hn 
interview with Lord Wlllhun Bentiuek, 
881, 8:(2. At war with Mie ArghiihM, 
837. And threatens Kliule.ililT. -Ucuii 
pies Piinhawur, where lui is gnfeat^Hl l>,i 
Akbiir Khan, HIm death, 819. ]fl< 
4-httriii‘ter and enruer, tUA. HU nnii> 
iiiKler MM. 'i'eiitiira mid AHurrl, tllA 
lluuyMir Singh, Slrdnr, nm'ntm'u t.ls 
Kiitlej and threaUMis liorwthtanii, 87SI|||| 
llntijnm, Hajah of KaNhnif'n*, 12h 
Jhintuiibhore taken end ita defnndoiwn 
to death, M)7. Taken by Kooltaii Main 
iiiiMsl Khlljy, 143. And by Kli^re Kban 
242. Where )ie oiitabllahcw his win Adi 
Khan, 243, Caiitnred by the KriiiNirni 
Akbiir, 28.3 

Ttushair, fort of, eii|vinrnd liy the Britis) 
forr«js, 713 

RinwiNn inffnenee, inorldd dread of, it 
Jiidin. 8:ie. Mission of Captain Vlmvlel' 
to Xabool, 88H, ComiiUrity of tbi 
ItUsslaiiM at tho stem* of lievAt. 8:i» 
Tlieir pxfsdition to Khiva, 848 
Busuea Suoltana, de^xiMw lie% brothel 
iUsikn-CMid-diieu of Behly, 87. Hei 
clinritf’ti'r, 87. iJufeafa the vieeroy i>l 
l.fibMrp, U7, M.'irelies agaiiiat Mulltk 
Alioonla. whom hUo tnaiTies. oh 
U epused by Mrain, and |ml to death. 
88 » 

Byotwary setUeiuatit of land. 813 


jAAD UIXAH KlfAir. the Rrnporoi 
'* ill Jeluui'a minister, his death 

Hawib Vizlef o 
I a treaty with ihi 
Adjiuement nf tlw af 
7tb,JU8. Kxouutswaaas 
I English. A91 
nuy of (hidli. ottaak. 
I forena to reunaat. STI 
m Kbaa Downtii* 
— HU jaiiOlnsy of JifsaiiMN*l 
Moolk, and Ita oonsequoncas, 8Wi, 881 
His death, 881 

Haodut Oolla. left as TMood Khaa’ 
depaty in the (;ar|pitte,;iiM» 
jSacrifloes, huiiian« amojig tha 
4KI4 
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Bdih dynasty fnnndf^l, Their origin, 
(•d* *i). i'lieii' coins, 60. Thelij;, great 
works, 61 

H<tlinriin«>07, miglay ol*Sepy« at, 725^ 

Baiiib Kiinn, mlnii^ of Ahiiufflnugga*, 
hiik llcentifiusnotn, fllO. Filet from the 
anger of tlio nobloM. 6 >0 . 

Bakyu 'Muni, or OHiitama. 44. Fonnds 
Ihskltlhlsm, 44, AO 

fitUiibni JnnK, prtK'lnimnd Booltah.^ar of 
the jlfH'cAn. 40H. Joined by M. Buft^y, 
4I'J, Their proccedlnipi, 412. At war 
iMth the i'esh wall, 416. An annistice 
< oiielii«l4<t], 410. liocninos Vieoroy 
iMHeiiii, 411. t-oitilrinrt the graiilH to { 
trie IVsiiwnh, 414. Visits tho Cfinmtio, | 
n.'». .loins the IVshwoh in tlie siege of 

9 SMviinfMir, 417. DismlNW^t lltiiMe, 417. 
hoiti he railou’siuid irivo^ti Jn ifydi'ni- 
hud. if IS. .'s iliiiiits to lliiSHy, 410. The 
w hole imAer of tiw otate iisurpiHl hy hlii 
broiheni, 4SIA. A plot laid for his aii!oi«».1. 
nut ion, hut rlefoiitefl. 4:i'i. Arlvancs's t4i 
i«<(Hist the FivtU'h, 4:10. Hut luakeM u 
with the KtigllHh «‘Oinnmn«ler, 
tnen'*'** rtmtost with his brother 
.eaile, ‘^sni Ally. 41'i. Settlenient of tieir 
* Air*’^‘’'l‘"*'‘*‘ ■*‘*''* * *«*lares war iigiiinst the 
Pisth wuh. 44(1. Marches with his brotiier 
to iius't iilii), 4 4(i. iK'feausI, and makes 

{ leuce, 447. His territories and fNisitlon 
n I7iii, 4.*».S. Acktiowiedfred by Pn*neh 
an.l Knglish us StMiliuiular of the I)<h> 
eiiii, 46(1. Joins his brother, find tn< 
\)u|es tlio Mahmtta dominions, 4ii4. 
iMbromMi l*y hi* brother, who puts 
111 III to drsith, 464 

nahihut KhMn.inlnlster of AlimednngRer. 
Ills ndmluistration, 610. Hefentod by 
Jiimnl Khan, 811. His death and 
inutisniviim, 81 f 

Balar Jiiug, Sir, appointed prime minister 
to the Ntsnm.W?. Ills loyal tsmdtict 
diirinir the mutiny, 7«o. (treated a 
Knight of the star of India, 771 
Sslbie, efitoets of the tfi'aty of, 818 
Sildaiilta, Antonio, aoooiu|ianU*s Alhn- 
qiH^rqne to India, 22l> 
hilc. Colonel (aftemranla Sir Koliert). 
tHuuinauds a column tn tlic Buriue^ 
war, 607. Wounded at Oliiisnjr, 
nil personal vomhot tlierB, 648. 'j 

Ibist Mahntutkl at Fnrwnndormflr mh. 
lletiMM Into JeJIalaisul fnrwUiter tpmi^ 
tern, «I8. His def 
ord, 6A4. lUdleretl 
HM. KiUetlatMoc 
SalkeUI, Lieutenant, 
of Hehly, 740 

|Ml!<ettc, town of, mnaef > ^ 

1*ortnfniewi, 281, ^ 

SaJsi'tte, liilaiid of, attacked Sty the Ptwh- 
^\atu 887. And the IHutuguese ex> 
|sdli^ 31(7. C^csl to tht EngUab, 488. 
Batained by them, 486 
Salt, duties om, assigned In lieu of oiTil 
saiKTHis. 468 

flaJ.iaki (lyiuuty^ of Qinterat;, 188 
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BamAnls, dynasty of tlie, 7r 
Saixareaiiil lost by Babur, 231 
amumilm Oooivta, cxmqaers tolon, 6t 
Baiichf,Jkfodhist topes at, 52, 64, 58 
Smiga (fynaiity, 5.1, A • 

SauiiojiM'. his fLjpimds to the Kiiglisl 
404. Assisted bV ail EiigltVh force, 4if 
Rettleinent of lus olaiuu, 4t>4 
Soiika, Rajah of Cliittore, increase of hi 
power, 282.0 Leads a Hindoo arm 
against tiie Molviniedans under Buimi 
2 . 12 . floiuiited, 234 

‘ 'iaiitais, tril)e s®, 36. Tlicir ilwolliii'^ 
jibicc. 7(14, Their insiirit otiuii, 70 t 
C auses of tiie outbreak, 7i(4 ^ 

Suns, I'aptuin, Ids voyage tst IiwIi'm, 2W 
Joins Blr Henry MldiUHoii in In 
phutieul pnN>o(>ilingB, 288. V.ike-i < om 
muiul of the wlioie fleet on tlie de til 
ol Midiilctoii, 2iN>. Visits Jivnui, iiii' 
faroiualdy rcueiverl tliere« 2 .N). He 
turns witli a valuable cargoi 286 
^fa'lHeraIlt, tomb of Mhmti Khan Soor at 
244 

SAtniiminir>s, sect of, their rebellion a 
Dciily. 342. >Nit down by the £mpon> 
Aiiningsebo, 842 
Si‘it|N)om mountains, 8 
i!»attnm. taken t>y Anmngselie, 374. Re 
vointion at. In favour of Ram Rajah 
413. Oc«iipierl by the Rntiah, ASM) 
Rajah of, mlonsixl, 584). Territory ei» 
Hfuirt for him. . ADI . Wives and fatidlie 
of tlie Rajal) of, foiind in Wasota, am 
rricHiSid, AS)8. The rujiih placed on vlx 
thmno with preat poirm. .:i8«. Case o 
the Itajaii of, (>86. Who is deposed, aiu 
sent to Benares, (UU), 687. Cnao of tin 
state of, 6HS. Final annexation of 
688. Merita of the question, 6H9 

I4ic faithful bopoy r«|^mcnta of 
ifiei The relief of, by Bir H. Rose 
the 

miters. Mr., governor of Madras, sondi 
Hiine to Arcot, «>8. Sends a muU 
reSi to Ciinjee, CIO. Agrees to a stis 
jfclmjon of hostllitioi, 411. F.xeciitea t 
\ a*y of peaoo with the French, 411 
Iwin^yervlrM, 412 
II. ..Huvcamiy Hindoo Kings of. 60 
7 As 2 . Sdh dynmty of, 60. Oulns of, 60 
node of, 61. (ioopta dynast:|^nf. 61 
Savffiidroog, taken by Lord Coi^waniai 
524 , 

Savanoor. btaleged and capt*fW.l, 417, 
IndependeBce of the FatOu Hawub oi; 

Sau'ont.wame, ohlef of, hie pitadae, 416; 
570 

Scenery of Iiidia, 7 

Schools and dHlegei of the HaiMimeiiaa 
govemmenta, 220 

Schools eetablislied tor native ehildren, 
.188 * 

ScraftoQ. Ur.,kiBt ateBa,478 * 
scylax, Greek navigator, bii Toyaga, 4i 
Sealkote, mutiny of Sepoyi at, 786. Whi 
are defeatod at XiiiaB^ 716 
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Bciit<n, CfridU. timT* th« connfcir^rf \ 
nfliel Keiioyt, 747. Kouti tbo »>neray at 
*lfvn|«»oiv, 747. Hlii upemtlono in 
• llohilktinnd. 7^.7 . • • 

mutiny of Cikliaftni) fiopoya Rt, 
P 7:KS , ^ 

Wppoo'a forrw nt. .'’41 

r nrJiujM’m, ut wiu* with Humblm- 

pK'iabuliloo. mrnarkttlilomttle and do* 
feiu'e of, A90, m 

fw-ptAfioor, inuiiny of tlji; f^pnyt at, 727^ j 
Who n»v dofcau’d ut, F-S • . 

tn^vii, wnAitip tit, into tin* ; 

1'ni^yan atui GhAUi ktnedoiuM, «T • 
Sohorr, c*a|>ital of the Saha, ♦*! ' 

N if Kluu^boooroeilleKt'iitof (lolt oniUh, 

Prince of Ohoor. takea 
(•liuziM, Htt. Put to death, Mh. 00 

Ghory, iniiilater of 

StHiltnn Matimonil Bhah Ilahmuny, li4. 
Hi« (rn^it ntp*. and <k'ttth#J4iA 
fieUni, Priiiw (aftcrwunla Knipcmr Jc* 
liitntjeer). hU birth. 2d:i. MiirrioM 
tito daimhter of Bojeih Bhiikwnudaa, 
2457. liOft by lil.i fnthor in chmiw of 
the governmoiit, 271. 272. 

ho:»!H tho treoMury at Alintinbad, ntid 
|ir«KHI«im>i hiniaelf kttiitt, 2*2. For* 
Kiven by hto IWthrr. 272. Hin dronk- 
Olid iTiieltloK, 273. QiiamrU 
1»ettt4»en bU KinS; * JehAnmaT, 
L nperor ^ 

Benuk Turtftrt, nt wnr with Lilian 
.SI'.wiuiod of fJhustiy. M. Whom they 
dt'feit, K7. honrllltiea 

atmintt Soobnn MinJo'mB f57. liefeat 
AjDlan of (ibuxiiy, and put him Co 
diath, kh ^ 

BAiin P4‘o, Rajah of Kiwhnn-re, f 29 
fieii.i ilyna«t> of Rental. '*3 
Reontj iii'iztHi by tbo XipalcsfO, A77 
fceM'hr Bbekoh. aoii of Prince 
Mteknh, tiia fate. 

Sepo\a. mutiny 4>f, In 134.1, 
aUwirertion in I MAO, 694), 

('(mduct of Bcnipil 
C*oinp*»llod to take 
OMth, 7)2. Th4*ir jrr 
716. K««nUi leadintr to 
The 6ppamd cartrifiifrti. 719, 
and diatunilmetit of tin! IDUi roKtaien», 
719. mMuBeul I^indy UniH^ 719. 
F.r in the lalife niotinna. 720. Out* 
i.r .*k at Meerut, 720. Tho t||Mfw^ 
at Pohlr, 721. Wla-re the tniitineen 
ealnte the kin*, 721 . £vont» at varioue 
mutJUmt, 722. 728. A aironluneruia 
rii^iny pre*4»iited. 723. flknnigtli of thf 
ivbot pdiiUnn at Debi^T 734. fitrobg 
force* of Uiem defeased by Brlga4lU!r 
\\ ileon. 724. Ihngnai of the mntiny 
at rafiiva plaoca, 726-7*2. Mega of 
Del^T, 731-732. The ndwte defeated at 
p«n 4 loo Nnddiv. 736. Ponraad fnrni 
DaUiy. 742. I)<!feBt49l at Agra, 743. 
An J at oQwr pSocoti 743, 744. tMfian 
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from Cawnponr. 747. Sir floHn Cnnip* 
1«dM| cRmr)aJ);n againet them in fUdh 
4 ^l(rRohUkhul|d, 747, 749. Partial 
mutiny of •indme 6r«np« atg9a«nmor, 
7.14). IlefiHited in Ctmtnil India uitd in 
Qiidh, 760-7,13. ITnlte UTuk^r^Khaa 
mhadoor Khan, 763. Routed In Rix 
hill^nnd, 7Ai X)«fc>ated in Ceutml 
Itidia. 7M. 1 Jtd CMy4lQ*e Inst 4:'a)MpaUru 
airaRitf them, 70,1. iludr Jnat 4}ffort, 766 
bconine)i independent unThpr Mukit* 
uooni Baidts 472. limvtvotvA by Mydcr 
AJy. 472. l:.Nl4!<rl t4) tho MahmitM, 47* 
BeriTi tihat. m,oiIni 1 of, 7f7 
Bcramptvir, the n»l»»l«ttarlw of, putdUh 
the tiivt ti(itiV4) nowapaiier, 099 
ai‘ri*fmi Khan k'com4aivlfi*rr»yof Rental, 
9!)8. l)oft‘*tod and aiain by AJivetda 
K'lifU), 39K. Kin wealth cAiliiwatt'd. 
B4>rinuH(MiAin mnnonarled by tltalH^b* 
wah. 4441. RcitfanriKl by (b»*Mahrart4uii, 
474. MoVRni4nit of Txinl ('omwalliM 
on, 023, 024. Hfcgi' of the fwt of, 024. 
Mairh of tlir Kniriiab afratnet. 041.^ 
1'ak4»n by Mtorm. 042. Mutiny 
Kiiro|N>an offiem at, ,172 
Bciinghnin, Nurrcinlor of tho Frene^^B 
410 

Seri'*nj4*, ronveniion of. 379 
.Sett, the liankcrN, ta«t inUf the 0anffMi,4,19 
Bett, Jiitfi/ni, aM>mciar4Mi with Mafaouicd 
lltita Kiian. 463 

8ovf*riidrtH)6 attaoked and ciiptimil by 
< k>tntu<Mtore J anir«, 4 1 6. Mmie over to 
thi; P4^hwah, 416 

Spwnee, the Pcehwah’e fume rontrd at, 
09.1 

Howuk|idl, defeated and Iniprleuned for 
life, Ki 

Bhiuty Khan, Prince adare the throne of 
Kaeinnere, 131, TaKi« thff tide of 
2inii*rMiUaMd*d49ffn, 181. lit* vliaraccur 
aitd a4«te. 131. Hia (leatli, 131 
ISudi AUum.AHy.loharaii(wn<]H ties throne 
of Jbciily unrm tho title of, 401. Im* 
fomiiiMM to reworer Rengal, 4/W), 
MaPlitw ihto Rabar, and jolnotl I . 
viceroy of oudh, 406. J>4if4»t6 , 

KarriUa near X*a(na, 4»»r». Pliea i 
Bengal. 4Af). fMimtuA th<*ro Ly C 

Ht'NiegM Patna, 406. ina com* 
[y fkrCeatwl, 4041. JIIh poaltkm 

hie defeat, 408, Defeated 
Gamac. wb^ ho joiim, 468. And itc* 
t into Bengal. 408. Off«*rH 
i Refitralto the Knglfaili, 
Kly join* OioBnatlab after 
Buxar, 461. Join* In tiM 
one, 461. Ced«i the 
Itt) theRngU9lk,468. 

JoitMt 
Hlei 

the IfahraUae. 

Traitaaotione of Ki« viafar idth Itr. 
Haatlnge, 483. BUnded by ObtftOm 
Khadir, 609. 611^ 1l«0«Ced oo SSU 
throne, 619. XJnder BfitUb pniiotlofi, 


led bytl^ 
'4»ta iUjB 
Fllea lIH 
irCaUtaiiir^ 


w tne iHiginUrOea. 
Unattiif and orojroed.476, 
tile oaBditlim. 4?^ Attaaka 
Maa, hot defeated, 4^7, 
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IDiHii Bf>f? Arifrhnnn, occonnt of, IAS. woniulfNl, 829. Endravt^n to giila tltt 
Sindo, uiui iinnextii it to Xvoltaii, tfiroiie, but fatlH, :)2(i 

19M, IfiMdcnith, IfiH ^ Bhftititeh Khan, general of Eioptm 

filiiih to Aniiml « Aunutifnebp. fHll4<Lto chock the Mah*. 

l)«'o & KHsIniittro, 12*J. X>t>fcate the rattn iucnnuiDS, :u.9. HecaUod.MXO 
c^iipcu Koalu J>/‘vy, nn<l innrricH her. ShalivAhAnA. life kingdom, J2. llin 
1 :mL Dctilan^H hiniMlf king, untied the 72. Accunnt of him, 72. capital,, 
title of HhuTiiMh'O'id-deen, 1841. , Kvfiita Pnitan, 72 

of hill relgu, 180. Aodlnitcri and dice, Shun, Prince. AvSlvajee, aonof Sumbha^ 
i:iO , * jeo ■' 

Shidmb<mNl'f hei), King of Kui$liiberc. Arv 8hi>cr Khan, v{i*(>my of the King of Th^lily, 
Siah Mookh ^ drlvcH the Mogbnls out of (jihnzny, 09. 

Vbuhiili-oo«l-fU»cu, or Miibonial (i\it>or.v, *- IIIh death. 14M»‘ ^ " 

d(>finitfi KIio«'^iimi 31ullik <if laiiriore, Slicdtoii. Itrlgadier.gaveH the royal trfKifis 
a'hoiii he eniittues, Oi). InvadeM India at KaiaM>I, ti4K. HIh pervereitf, 4>I0. 

<in iiohalf of liiti brother, !MI, 01. ik*. Defenteil at lieyiniinNi. tMO 

feaUnl by the lliiahKiH at Narroiii, 01. Shepherti kings, aneieiit Hindoo, 147. 
f His fourth emiipaign and great vUOory '^'lieir fantneK-eit, 147 

over the ItiiidcMXi, 1)2. Hio fifth eaiii- 8here Afghan Ktinii.mnrriPH Noor. I ehiin, 
palgi), 02. Takes Kanouj and lienartr*. 82). Mimiors the \ieeroy (* Bengal, 
92. AiiC Il>aiin, 98. IW't'oiiiea Sultan and bimrolf killefl, 821 
of liiuKir, 98. Deff'atetl by the King of 8bi‘i'o Ally Khan. U-«‘omeB Ameer of 
Kharixm, OH. PiiiiiHlies reliela in kfrud- Afgbauistikti. but detbroiied, 786. Re- 
tail, 98. RediiecM the Gukkure in the gaitig hi- throne, 786. Visits Lon) 

Pjinjah, 08. Murdered, 08. His uha- Ma^o. 790. liiMults of his visit, 700 

AjU ‘U'r, 08, 04 Shero Khun, holds t.'huuur, 284. Com- 

^ itd>-(KMt-deeii Khiljy revolts and flies («lled by the Emperor Hmmiayoon to 

<) Dehly, 144. His struggle with his submit, 284. Luacs Chnnar, .286, 242. 

brother Sooltau llnhntoiNl, 144 But dofeato the oiniieror, 286. 242. Ks- 

6huhAb-4NKl deen, son of tlie ^iel'roy of tablislics the Soor dynasty, 289. And 

the Deccan, I»!c<nni9 vlsler and com- siic(t>«i)4 Uoomayoon with the title of 

mandcr of the im)s>rlHi forceg, 429. hlicre bhah Soor, 280. His early Ufa 

His oniiipaigii against the JAts, 421. and adventures as Kiiieed 8oor, 280. 240. 

Di'IKiscs and blinds the Kmis'ror Ahmed 8ettl|^ his Bengal aifairs. 240. V{;«its 

8hah. 421. Creates AUitngv<*r II. oin- the camp of the Emperor Babus, 

IMiror, 421. AtU'Ui)ita to regain Oiidh 2tO. rroUsAe*! by the Soultan Meho- • 

and the IhiiijAb, 421. Hiirpriscs I.ahore, nasi Elnili T^ihaiiy, 240. Bciximes 

421 minister, a«id sulisciincntly rc^nt, 241. 

BhuliAb-« ml-det'n, sonM^times called Oho- Defeats the King of Beiigal’g army, 241. 

»'u-oo<l-doi‘u. 447. t*ulls in the aid of Marries Ladoo Muilika, wddow of TsJ 

the ARihriitti^ ngHinst Nujeeb oisl. >>(in/.inrl obtains the fort of Chuuar, 

Dowlah, 447. Who is lM<(ileg«Kl in ^^yc. Ibslnccs the whole of Bahar and 
Ihihly, but eseaisw, ^47. Sends the ;t;gal. 242. Obtains the fort of Rhotns 
Mahrattas to the PiinjAb, 447. Hur- it ^ trick, and turns out its chieftain, 
ders tlio ejii(a'ror, 448. riaccH himsi'lf it , Anumes tfic title of King of 
under the protei-tiim of the Rajah of v ^ *vgnl, 242. Appoints bis general 
the J Ats, 448 | L ^J^was Khan as viceroy of tile Punjab, 

’'fjihjoc BbOslay, Mnhratta chieftain, Buppresscs a rulidlSoD In Bengal. 

jn^psAb* Emperor Sliah Jehoii, 827. ki'^ 75 e 2 . AAh'^'ides into provinces, 242. 
'•,Aittf«l^omsa'a noble of the ciiiplr^j r.A,a\or, 242. Misoani|Mign In 

827. Malm 'overtures to Beejnpodtii. ; Sc entral India, 242. His civil admiuis- 
829. Coiniielled by the Mogly^jnuur- ’ tration of the kingdom, 242. .’taasacreg 
make tenns. 829, 8.80. i^orduiMli;''^). tlie Hindoos of Roiseen, 248. luvaiiet 

Employed by UeejaMOT, ^j81. His Manu’ar, nrhero he defeats i* o Raj- 

sei^ond nuirriose, snoRhip 881, 832. poots, 243. Takes Chittarr, 248. And Ka- 

(.Vnuliict of his son SimMJ', 882, 8.83. liujw, where be is killed, 243. Review 

Imprisoned In consoqwflK 338. But of bw reign nod character, 248, 244. His 

’VcloosKd by the Emp^^^jsiah JehAn, tomb at Sasseram, t44 

888. Kit0cnth,889 f > Shdre Shah U., King of Bengsl, defeated 

BhahjehAupoor. mntlny#Ee<^y»ya ai, 728 by Zninan li^an, 26A 
Bhahpooree, Island of, caiitlBm by the Sh^ Singh,'- reputed son of Bnnjeet 
.Bnrmek, but recovered, mk’i Slngb, shot, 668 

Bnabriar. Prince, ran of the Emperor ^ere ffingh, Sirdar, oommandi n Sikh'- 
JehAngeer, married to the empress's foive before Mooltan, 681. Joint the 

daughter, 828. The emprees'a int^gues enemy, 682 . Goes to PeshAwnr, and 

In hit intofir, 813. Sent to recover loiM his father, 688. Hhi position at 

Knadahar, CM. His infi^t daughter Ramnsgger, 688. Betiies to ChlUian- 

C 
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wallah, and lntmi4‘)im, CM. AU i 
^acku^ lf>a^x>rd Ooniirb, iiM4. Marrhew 


•agaiust General and taltea up# 

)NiBlfiun at Gtwjcnn, fitf. Where be ia 
If defeated. (jM. Purnni^t by <}enf!ra( 
W% iriliiott, .1»1 iuh 1 by Major Geuryre 
M lawrence, K86. Ncffotiatefi with Gene- 
rill Uilberr, aiul Inya down hie ariiia, 
^ tiHi; • 

Bhipinan. Sir Abraham, eneainpa on the 
iHlarid fit AnjtHlOrii. :t!Hi 
^BhltAb Kal. lUijaa, chni#'ti*r of hia 
luiiilHtnitfun, 4M. ilrought to triad, 
but q^qi.littil, •(K.'l 

6hr»lii|MKtr, fngb of, invented by KnniiU 
Kbftii, ‘.'tt*. Siirron<lf*m1 to tilin. ‘ioo. 
liheii o^dowry to the l*riinTKM MBI*- 
yam, *J02. And tu> the <kiu ry of ('hAiid 
Given to the Kinir of I 
Ih-ejA|io4ir. a'iO. 'J'akeii by theMoghulH 
liiiiler I’rinee Aaim, •'Gk 
Dholintrlinr, itefeat of H}'«it'9Any at the 
of, riiri 

Shiiojiih, Khiih, hla authority not firmly 
e-tnblirthed, iGT 

fiho|M luid fthopkeeiieni in India, 72 
niiorai;Hvir. or yAli. Tin* rwiirdu 

of, flAt* notr. AftairM of, tiiMJ. The eoii- 
«iiK:C of the adndiilHtratioii of. OfMumed 
b> (’aptair Memkiwi* TH>tor, OSO- 'J'lie 
rnjah H^taina hiN miijorttv md taken 
|jo<««cM->ion of hia lioiiiiniuuh, u!t7. Con- 
feA-rc*! on the NUani, 771 ^ 

6liurii|joor. llajnh of. bin treiinon, 7nl, At- 
• Uiekita Hritinh fonv., end defi'ated, Tdl. 
Hun to H^deralad, 7iil. rt»-nb*n«eil 
to death, whirb in to iinprt* 

sonmetil 111 Wllori', 701. i^hoi(tKbiiii«elf, 
Tol. The pririclimlily ntta^l^l. and 
]>liM^>d under Colonel MuivlowrifrayV^a 
iiiith<iri(y, 701 

Shore, Mr. fafterwanla K|r John), mkeiA 
H la'rnianent land ««ttlcnient, 
i-oiiiM goveriior-Kftnaral, 6*2H. lb' 
the Nizani’a n^qiieat, 5H0. 
liif ladirr m the affalni of the N 

Hi* weaknew reaiiei'tiiifftMg^H 
% tiny of Bengal otTlceryi^||||ld^^^H 
nination to Kutternede 
courage in dealititr W'ith tin* affaliM^^H 
Ondh, Ol. Ikaxmiea Lord THjimnioHtir^ I 
and rainrnt to England, Aob 

cileaft tbo country of 
the rebel S jya, 743 

flhnjah, Prmc*;, aon ot the Bmperu^Sbah 
JehAn, Ticeroy of Bengal, hlechanirtor, 
383. Aaanniee a royal title, 833. Im 
feated by bia broth^ DA», 336, lie- 
ffeatad and diraMnani in Arracan. 33H. 
Hia court at MabAl, ^radtad by Mr. 
Gabriel B;>Bghton, 383 
^tenjab-ood-flera, nomlnatad viceroy of 
Baitgal, 198. Bia government^ 898. 
Hia death, 398 

nniah-ood'Donvlnh, auoraeda to the vico- 
loyalty of Oudh, 421. BcMita an 
attiH'k of the Affiant under Ahn«f| 
Blmb AbOally , 431. Jdiw tbf PrliM» 


Hoy^' in Ilia iiiraaion of Ttengnl, 4^1. 
twiaca tbo fortigni of Allnhaiiad, 439. 
AppuintCHl lAler to tfig eni|Ntor. 449. 
Jlia indcpf*ndenetf and wealth, 46). 
J^ns the Kmperor Shah A))iinM46<i. 
I'Anpletely (MtHitivl nt Patna, 4611. 
His |Siiiilnioniuit*Htoreil to him, 
Threatened by Tlie MaliratlaH, 47U. Jilt 
deatlf*, AM 

Slink iir luifim, liattle of, 374 
shuldhaiii, Colonel, fori’ed to reGirn, 

ShiiifiHh>fioil-4li<on,Kliig oPKaahmere. dS’S 
Shull Me«>r 

Shiiiiiah.iNHbdoen A1tini*ib,depoiira Aram, 
King of Inithi, whom he M'lii'ceilM, ii.*), 
in:. 1 1* r<-nt.« ’rajoMKl.dei n Kldoox. K Inga 
of G inxny, !Mi. 1-ulla to dPfeiit Nnalr- 
CMnl-ik^cn of Kliide, '.Hi. Ibit fulmt*. 
liuently nnnexiw it. !Nt. Ar well ae 
Miilwiih and Bengal, 93. Jlla diwtb, 
9li 

SUuiiiali.fHKloleim Biihmnny, ,diirvd c 
tlie throne of the Jlin'can by )rffe||aa 
136. llciHiMi). 136 

8hiima)i*<N«l-<k*en ]'«M»rby,Klng ofl^H 
Kliaa, lligy 

BhuniMli-ofNl-dcen Poorhy If., Kinra 
llengol, 1.'>I. JHm ndgii and deil 
161 ] 
ShiiiijHh-ool-r>oinra iNvvnni's prime nilnl 
tfT At llydei'AlNwl, blit rerlgiia, 39 
Gifu from the ilrltiah govoninient i 
771 

S)iutiiabf*re llahiidnr, miii of 1hij<>e RAo, ' 
eaiateH in Iliimkdkhitiid, .183 1 

Slliillklil Ikni, iKN-oiiieM lUjiih of 

gurh, 113. RvUda, but jnii to deal 

f a I 

Shaiiknr AehilryA.Tds miHMoii inTla* C'l 
aatie, 74 I 

Shurky dynoHiy of JoonptNtr, )6?-1.'»4fl 
Stab Mookh aariaidH the tliHiie* of Ktl 
mere, motor the fitU of Shuhiib.il 
dixm, VW. IkHctda the Jam of Sill 
12)3. Hii death. .93 ■ 

jSlMin, Hfndoo eoloriy of, foiinik|Afl 
I Iteeeireii BorNlhiarii. .'d 
■id|Mjor. or Clilt|vM>r, 

^K^iidr, NMiv^rKlN ttiimie of tlei 

lljB^tli the tit||r3f Moaiiffcr, 16 

Skly Mowlma to death, 10 

Siklia. Uini^^Hnea of, :ui. Penmniti 
)iy tlm M^Hpdana, 330. Rtoe in ii 
aitmatka^^B. Their roiidltlou i 
1703. blgh-piieat. Goon 

Gm'ind.^PlIlRahfidnr SliaVa eau 
pabm J/muA tlieni, Ml. . ftefu 


klia. Uin.^^Hnea of, :ui. Penmniti 
)iy tlm M^Hpdana, 330. Ulae in ii 
aitmatka^^B. Their roiidltlon i 
1703. blgh-piieat. Goon 

Gm'iod.^PlIlRahfidnr SliaVa eau 
pabm tlieni, Ml. . Itftfu 

aaiittah^o Holkar, M3. I^ogn 
and sonaoUdatlon of their power, M 
Independent Sikh statea east of tl 
Stitl^, M7. At war with the Afghar 
6 1. Prepaie to atflbck Binde, but t 
rinanhl arranged, Ml , Tbdrcondlta 
and^titude at the death of Rntd* 
tlli»g\a46. Anxiety of the liglhAi 
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to tfittin. ti4rj. M'ltiny Kan- 
daliur, 0A1. UovolutionJri the PnngAb, 
«f(i4. CJ'heir ^Cipi*oUMi MinrWHtanrJinfr 
witu Gwalior, (Hit. Bupranucy of tho 
Ar(.iy, 64(4. Determine to Invudf the 
DrlMah tcrritoriOH, 666* OroM the But- 
kij, uTO. DefcnteclMtY<x«llc6e*^^- A.nd 
lit IWiKUi Bhi^her. 4i7 1 , 67‘i. Tbyir new 
ml ranee under Birdnr Runjec^r Bltifih. 
(t7:{. Dtifeated at Aliwiil. (i76. And at 
BfiohrAoii, «74, 67ii. Blr Heniy Har- 
ditifte’H tn>nt^^ n 1th them. 4i7«. IV,o«*e'4- 

Hion of tlicir eaptiired ipiiia ti> ( ‘alenttn, 
imC. Bei^ond war with them, 6H*I. 
'J’holr murder of the woundiHl. 

Tlielr nnny broken and dis4)rgaTilMiHl, 
(iH6. Tht|^r imdiiii.fwi to check the >Se* 
l»oy inatiniHirH, 7W, 72iK K*‘pt down 
h> Sir ^olin Uiwrpiu*e, 7t2tt. Mutiny 
o7. at Heendo. 7.'l.‘i. (*n))tain Rra-yern 
force join itie Kiigliah bofuro Lukhuow', 
7Aa 

Hkkim «Hled to the Rrltiah, A8(i 

Hindone def'^atc'd by the Em- 
abur near, 232 
"JH'rr, KiiiK of Bengal, 131 
.der A^lll Shah, nucueedfl to the 
. "' Vorie of B<*ejapoor, 344. Sutmiits to 
Kmperur Aurtingiselio, HAO, Hia 
^ /^Moiimmit and death, 330 
f/huder Boot-Shikuii, King of Kiflh* 
•tiere. Siigga, Prlni'e 
finder J4h, N learn, aiUM'eedfl hia father, 

' 'i*Hin Ally, WHI. A imrtion of Beriu* 
•d^tow<N1 by ttie grweruor-general on 
< in, AAO. Bia intrigued, AiUl. Ills 
^'•otritories plundtrrd by the PtndhArees, 
terrible craeltii«, 684, AWi. Oon- 
f lon^f his state after the Mahrntta 
601. Buparvislon of hid provinces 
nritish uin<*en), 601, His mlnidter 
H Woo Lall’s loan from Mcsfird. 

I Palmer A Co., 001. Offence 

dti ode Ritam at the supprwsion of the 
of Palmer A Co., 603. Hts 
,*^'2. Atom odmlhidteied by Engllidi 
HlsdBath,616 
*^«nicceeds to the throne 

the thi 

Events of his reQim 126. 

126. Uls charm!t«nw{ 

Piknndcr Poorby, suci ^Wb t/^ Ke throne 
of Bengal. 1 Ah. HislfWiAi 
Mkimder Shah. sncceeddlWe throne of 
;nns«nit, 189. 291. AlfiAatKl. 291 

9flEimder Bheh Boor. Kir " 

Ahmed Khan Srsir ^<T 
mharAs, dynasty «f thKm%2Veount of 
lliiBrdomtnien, Their 
capffeUfttion of TasAra now, 72\ 
4llviem, Antonio dt. his henilc demiee of 
Din, 892. His trlvhii^ eoto^ iuto 
Gon,m . . 

Bilvi«n^ Herior dr, 294, Rto inecelMis 
agaiiafe the Ring of Onserat, 991 
Mralah manifesto. Lord AUcklniidOs, 640. 
iu c'heracter, Mi 


Pimdga. hnttle of, A24 
Siinnnich. t'uunt, Uusslnn arnlafiModor M 
■ Tehran, sendd an Pnvoy to Dost^MahA i 
med, 639. fyesent at the siege cf<Jj4 J 
Herat, 639 f V 

Stride Invaded by Altmish, who is mVliis 
pttlsed, 96. Northern Sinde annexed 'by ^ 
by him, 06. cl'ho Jiun of, defeated bf^Mr , 
Hhaluib-ood^ai'en of Kashmeie, 1.*I0. 
Mahomerhin conquest of, 76. 1A6. The 
^ Mahnnudans^axpelled by the Raipoob), q 
76. 166. Mahomeiliin ki«gd of, 1A6. 
Cnder the rule of the S«Hmiera Raj- 
|MM>td. 1A6. The dyiiatthe of, 1t(7, 1A6. 
Invadml by King Femze Toghlnk. 1A7. 
^nvAited by t)m TiHirkomacs of Kan- 


iabttr. 158'. Annexed to Mradtan. 1A8. 
Suhmitri to the Emperor Akbiir, 269. 
Ahmed Shah Altdoolly's attempts in, 
451. All eiiihniitty sent by T,ord William 
Bentinek, under Major Pottinger, to. 
632. Prs]|fkrations of the Sikhs for 
war with, 637. But the quarrel 
arranged by Colonel Pottinger, i»37. 
Jiitrigues of the Ameers of, with Persia, . 
(i42. They are compellad to dxocntc a 
Bulwldlory treaty, 642. Major Oiitram's 
report respertliig Binde, 660. Bir C. 
Napier appointtd to the suproiuo 
charge of. 66U. ITocecdlngM of K|r 
Kapler in, in 184A, 676. Works re* 
sjieeting tin‘ Hinde question, 677 
Bindio# Mahmlajee bis family rec^Kves 
a grant of rhonth of Guscrat, :i;76. 
Marchm towards Dchly to sssiiit in 
putting duwn a rebellion of the Bo> 
hUliw. 4'jo. His poasessioiiH, 4A2. 
Marches Into Malwab, 47 A. Aocoin* 
itoi^he Em(icror Shah Allnm to tho 
hrMtu camp. 476, Beisei and dc- 
Morabn, 491 . RugholM surrenders 
ilm, 491 , Cro-ses the Kerbuddo, and 
OSes tlie English hostages, 493. His 
rejected V 6«neral Goddard, 
Defeated by r?o1onel Camac, 498. 
overtures for peace, 495. Con* 
..M l-’ Colonel Muir, 49A. / , 

treaty of Salbye, 496 . 

^ ftr()ch Rg&wed npon him. 496. His 
!' i proceedings and designs agaipfit Dehly, 
506. Meets the emperor iina Aftasiab 
Khan at Agra, A09. Becomoi^iiuiiter 
amf oonunander-ln*chiof of'Hhe im- 
perial army, A69. Demands tribute 
froA the Rajpoots, who rebel, A(i9. 
Defeated by them, and retlnt to 
Gwalior, 009. Advances to nise the 
•iege of Am, but defimted. A09. Joined 
by Ismail Peg, end drives oat GboUim 
JOuidtr from Lehly, UO. Whom he 
executes, 610. Con^doteehis powers 
610. Hie demands not eompUed with 
by Lord Cornwallis, 829. . Detosta 
Ismail Bsg. 639. Holkor set np os a 
rival, 629. Proceeds to the Deccan 
with the Inebmia of the Ftohwah'e 
office, 829. Rciwhee Poona, and InveeSi 
the young Pdshwab with great ponipk 
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I, A4IK H<llrnH 


,Hrk* Ainrut Rao * 

^lUiA. 53 K. ItofiiHM tiT^tirir? - -^C f t***, 
^•uitlii Shah, ft4<K H<llrnH 
rioiiunlons M 4 . II tn nc'bmi^ niKoiiMt 
thv KiiglUh, r> 4 A. <'fti(jipiTaiAW the 
• pnwnor^nprul on th"vift(iry over 
T)p)HV> »HmAn, iM'*- L-jii^lnivoim to 


\ 


MHAe U|f» of Piiit'Alinun Ilhow, 

r« 4 rt. Ilw iink'ciAivc pitKrv. W«. l>o- 
J»iit 4^1 h\ Uolktir, Ain. VlTirtm ho op- 
WIh rioiii* ltid«»«)r, A 47 . JoJim thF 
Pi(«hwiih‘M forprti Hiul dpfpon^ by 
>bUknr, Atf. RpfnrtPW a oulwhlJary 
tn«ty vTth Ui« tSnirlioh. W 3 . HU 

nioit.«>>t, .'iM. XiigotUtei A loNgtip 
ngitin-t thp KtiKlifli, AA:I. |lht dciflAiiC 
AfiHWiT ii> t'.'p Knveni<ir*gHiiprAl, A.A 4 . 
T.'ii'f* Ahiii«'<li.ntrirpr. riAA. i>cfpHtP<) At 

Aimiijo by Opnp.Tii \Vp 1 I« b-y, AA.V Ki*- 
MMNiiik from tbo tipM, AA»i. <'obmp| 
HLpvpfifKtn m'lit fti punrit, AAn. Hia 
piiVHlr> ilofofltNl At ArgA^Mi. AA 7 . ('on' 

i'ludiv* A troAty with ttioUCiifrliMh, aah. 

HU AtliMulo And pr(toiH>«lmgA, Afl'i. 
<')i<w!k.od by Genorut Mnr^fndpll, M*i. 
.loimvl liy Holknr, A«v. Ad»Aiicc of 
Lako iigAiiwt th«*ni« ^on> 
phi(»M A tnwty with tint l!!nglUhTA(fm. 
JiihiH A Iniiguo of tiAtivQ fitfinw Aifiiiniii 
tbo llritiHb* b7H. Adtanct'X to the 
fmntier, A 79 , Cn<ojA*rAtodiwlth tb* 
ilritinh AtfMln^ tbo Pindh&ro'A, AIM). 
Hi* pnwtoiifi trukobory dotoc^ Hhil, 
r\pot*e<l, AHA. liwtanco of h# 

••hiTy. Ann. ITU fort of Audi' 
tipld by the HrltUh, A 5 M). Hli di 
ni'j. l*m)U'tliiii reApoRtiug tho 
inf .SimllwiAia • 

B'II'I'ia, Junkojee RAo, hit dosih 

biflHilA (the Ath), •Pfido hi e own 
•KOArd to prote<-t Mr. Co' 

KrrAlnA the robolii At Dhi 
roiwpiiiAcy AgAinut h(r 
TentlA TA 7 , Atta 

but ie deworttsd by bln 
lUKton# 7 AH. Deooci 
star of Iiiit - 771 ~ 

BbigAIMor pnn;hMid« 00 
fltngarh, fort eC» cmiAi 
<141 


prmi 


per«>w Hheit JphAn 7 r,|.» 
fAthoF'A releano. 


to the family iiruparty. mv 
I nto tliA imijaria) merrhya, i 
lie« Pertalwurh. A»a. HIh 
with IViiu’O AurungM»ho, 1)919 
fdoiu, ii:i 7 . lli<« amjOTMdonH^ 
p.'Kw. a:) 7 . Hie idot, SH 7 . I 
AfiMAd Klian, uml detiroye ll 
]ioiir Army, A.‘)H. Fitiai remil 
pluiiii. aas. Mim fankc MtAhliAtJ 
the MHitmttM, DAU. Plufwhl 
Aiul tile KiigiiMli and Ihitch 1 
aao. Death of IUa fathoi' AhabI 
AmiitneH tiio title of f|i»jah«J 
Taiijiins Half. HU prodaUa 
Kao. .tuina Joy BIngh t 
040 . Qot» with hU 
Ail|| 4 ited tliero, 

Deccan in difigii 
gwrh, Kio. 

]«rir>r and 
onhM 

tiMf- 









